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NOTES   FROM   THE  JOURNAL   OF  A  BOTANIST  IN 

EUROPE. 

BY  W.  G.  FARLOW,  M.I). 

PART     I  .        SWEDEN. 

Sweden,  and  especially  Upsala,  is  a  sort  of  l)otaiiicaI  Mecca, 
and,  indeed,  no  one  who  has  occasion  to  travel  in  the  north  of 
Europe  would  willingly  refrain  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  Linnicus. 

I  reached  this  country  by  way  of  Copenhagen,  which  fine  city, 
as  well  as  Hamburg  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  through,  taking 
merely  a  glimpse  of  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens.  From 
Copenhagen  I  crossed  over  to  Malmoe  in  Sweden,  and  took  the 
train  to  the  old  university  town  of  Lund,  where  the  distinguished 
algologist,  Agardh,  is  professor,  as  was  his  father  before  him.  The 
town  is,  indeed,  old  and  primitive  :  and  from  the  astonishment  of 
the  natives  one  would  suppose  that  I  was  the  first  American  ever 
seen  there. 

A  pretty,  but  to  me  decidedly  unintelligible  chamber-maid 
managed  after  a  while  to  understand  that  I  wanted  a  room. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  no  lock  to  the  door,  and  servant  after 
servant  entered  the  room  without  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
knocking,  and  inspected  me  and  my  luggage.  At  length,  a  waiter 
appeared  who  spoke  a  little  German  and  from  him  I  learned  that 
Prof.  Agardh  was  in  the  city.  With  a  por^r  to  carry  my  large 
package  of  alga?,  I  made  my  way  to  his  house,  before  the  door  of 

Ent*r»Hl,  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1874,  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
SCIKNCB,  In  the  OiUce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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which,  and  in  the  entries,  juniper  twigs  were  spread,  a  universal 
custom  in  Sweden.  1  found  the  professor  at  home  and  expecting 
me.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  tall,  and,  as  they  say,  aristo- 
cratic looking  (in  fact  he  is  called  **Lord  Agardh"  by  the  stu- 
dents) ;  he  has  bright  twinkling  eyes  and  a  white  mustache,  lie 
speaks  and  writes  English  remarkably  well.  lie  is  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag,  and  so  goes  to  Stockholm  in  the  winter.  His  herba- 
rium, with  the  exception  of  the  largest  species,  is  in  his  private 
house.  The  larger  specimens  are  kept  at  the  building  in  the  new 
botanical  garden.  An  examination  of  the  specimens  I  had 
brought  was  preluded  by  an  invitation  to  take  a  glass  of  Cognac 
and  soda-water,  a  favorite  beverage  in  this  region.  My  valise 
being  unpacked,  we  set  to  work.  Amongst  the  lot  were  several 
plants  new  to  him  from  America,  and  some  entirely  new,  particu- 
larly amongst  my  Oregon  and  California  species  ;  but  this  is  hardly 
a  proper  time  to  notice  new  species.  He  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  a  specimen  of  Pikea  Califoniica,  which  plant  he 
had  never  seen,  although  he  had  himself  added  other  members  to 
the  genus.  A  Chordaria  from  Oregon,  supposed  by  Agardh  to  be 
new,  I  have  since  discovered,  from  an  examination  of  the  Ruprecht 
collection  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  C.  abietina  of  Ruprecht,  still 
unpublished. 

The  botanical  department  of  the  university  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Agardh,  assistant  Professor  Areschoug,  nephew 
of  the  professor  of  the  same  name  at  Upsala,  and  Dr.  Berghen, 
privat'docent,  who  has  more  especially  studied  mosses  and  was 
associated  with  Professor  Theo.  Fries  of  Upsala  in  his  Spitz- 
bergen  journey.  Dr.  Areschoug  speaks  very  little  English,  but 
delightfully  slow  German.  Dr.  Berghen  speaks  both  English  and 
German.  He  is  going  to  New  Zealand  next  year,  and  is  to  return 
by  way  of  California. 

The  old  botanical  garden  opposite  the  cathedral  is  now  changed 
into  a  pleasure  ground.  The  new  garden  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  the  hot-houses  are  on  a  scale  not  to  be  seen  in  any  American 
university.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  in  these  cold  northern 
countries,  among  a  comparatively  poor  people,  the  universities 
are  provided  with  gar^pns  and  hot-houses  which,  if  they  belonged 
to  most  American  universities,  would  be  considered  something 
wonderful.  In  fact,  except  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  I  have  seen 
no  garden  in  Germany,  so  fak*  as  the  hot-houses  are  concerned, 
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equal  to  those  at  Lund.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  ggrden  is  a 
brick  building  containing  a  lecture  room,  laboratory,  and  herba- 
rium. In  passing  through  the  hall  a  most  decided  and  congenial 
aroma  of  seaweed  was  perceived.  It  appears  that  Professor 
Agardh  keeps  a  woman  pretty  constantly  employed  in  soaking  out 
and  mounting  rough-dried  specimens.  During  my  visit,  she  was 
engaged  on  a  lot  of  algre  sent  by  Dr.  Ferd.  Miiller  of  Australia, 
and,  as  I  entered  the  room,  she  was  fishing  up  a  specimen  of  Pha- 
celocarpus  Labillardieri.  In  this  building  are  kept  large  specimens 
of  Ecklonia,  Macrocystis,  Durvillaea,  etc.,  several  feet  long, 
mounted  on  very  thick  card-board.  That  is  certainly  the  only 
way  of  getting  an}'^  idea  how  such  plants  really  look. 

Lund  lies  in  the  large  plain  of  Sarnia,  with  mountains  visible  in 
the  distance.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  fertile  part  of  Sweden, 
and  the  grain  crop  is  very  large.  I  made  an  excursion  with  Dr. 
Berghen  to  a  place  called  Vogelsang,  made  classic  by  the  visits 
of  Linnaeus.  The  meadows  and  knolls  were  very  beautiful  with 
centaureae  and  orchids,  and  farther  off  one  could  see  the  grain 
fields  brilliant  with  the  usual  amount  of  poppies,  chrysanthemums, 
and  bachelor's  buttons,  the  characteristic  "  corn-weeds"  of  Europe. 

From  Lund  to  Stockholm  is  a  rather  long  journey,  particularly 
if  one  has  lately  been  travelling  in  Germany.  The  botanists  of 
Stockholm  were  all  away  for  the  vacation.  So,  after  visiting  the 
museum  and  galleries,  which,  although  good,  are  not  remarkable, 
and  enjojing  for  a  day  or  two  this  picturesque  and  agreeable  city 
and  its  surroundings,  I  went  on  to  Upsala,  in  the  slowest  train  I 
ever  saw.  Upsala  is  not  so  beautifully  situated,  but  ^s  in  most 
respects  more  interesting  than  Lund.  The  number  of  students  is 
fifteen  hundred,  three  times  as  great  as  at  Lund.  Many  of  the 
students  are  poor  and  are  obliged  to  spend  the  vacations  in 
Upsala,  only  returning  home  at  the  completion  of  their  studies. 
They  are  divided  according  to  the  nations  or  provinces  of  Sweden, 
each  of  which  has  a  club  house,  that  of  the  Stockholm-nation 
being  the  finest.  Each  nation  has  also  a  lot  and  monument  in  the 
cemetery,  and  most  of  the  students  who  die  at  Upsala  are  buried 
there,  as  it  is  a  long  journey  to  some  of  the  provinces.  In  fact, 
Americans  who  judge  of  European  distances  from  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  are  astonished  at  the  size  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Professor  Schiibler  of  Christiania  told  me  that  it  was  half  as  far 
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from  Christiania  to  the  northernmost  point  of  Norway  as  from 
Christiania  to  Rome. 

On  my  arrival  I  called  at  once  on  the  venerable  Professor  Fries. 
I  found  him  at  home,  surrounded  b}'  his  children  and  grand- 
children, assembled  to  celebrate  his  seventj-eighth  birthday.  Only 
one  of  his  famil}'  was  absent,  a  son  who  lives  in  Florida.  lie 
welcomed  me  warmly,  and  regretted  that  he  was  too  feeble  to  show 
me  Upsala.  He  spoke  German,  but  so  slowly  that  it  was  ditllcult 
to  follow  him.  His  daughters  spoke  English ;  the  youngest,  who 
is  unmarried,  very  well.  He  wears  the  traditional  long  black  coat 
and  skull-cap,  and  has  the  venerable  appearance  and  benign  ex- 
pression, which  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  hipaself  and  the 
amiable  Madame  Fries,  which  I  remember  in  Professor  Gray's 
collection.  Professor  Fries  directed  me  to  the  college  building 
where  his  son  resides,  and  told  me  that  he  would  be  glad  to  act  as 
my  escort  in  Upsala.  The  way  to  the  laboratory  was  through 
very  classic  grounds.  Just  back  of  the  castle  is  the  Library,  Car- 
olina Rediviva,  with  an  avenue  to  the  right  leading  to  the  Obelisk 
and  the  Cathedral.  Here  are  some  fine  trees,  and  it  has  been  the 
favorite  walk  of  many  distinguished  professors.  Back  of  the 
library  is  a  large  grove  with  a  cemetery  in  which  are  buried  Wahl- 
enberg  and  Thuuberg.  In  the  grove  and  cemetery  are  a  number 
of  Runic  monuments,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  grove  runs  a 
broad  avenue  to  the  laboratory,  in  the  second  story  of  which  sev- 
eral of  the  professors  have  suites  of  rooms.  Not  finding  Professor 
Fries  at  home  I  called  again  the  next  morning. 

The  younger  Professor  Theodore  Fries,  stout  and  robust,  and 
not  the  least  like  his  father  in  personal  appearance,  kindly  offered 
to  be  my  guide  in  the  city.  The  situation  of  Upsala  is  bleak  and 
even  dismal,  a  single  hill  on  which  stands  the  cathedral,  castle 
and  university  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain.  The 
cathedral,  an  ancient  brick  structure,  has  no  great  claims  to 
beauty,  but  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  tombs  and 
relics  contained  in  it.  The  tomb  of  Gustav  Vasa  is  the  lion  of 
the  place,  but  to  all  naturalists  the  tomb  of  Linnseus,  of  black 
marble  with  a  medallion,  is  the  chief  attraction.  The  design  is 
simple,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  elaborate  sculptures  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  some  very  noble  but  now  completely  forgotten 
individuals.     In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  a  promenade  respected 
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by  the  inhabitants  as  the  favorite  resort  of  the  professors.  The 
promenade  ends  at  the  library,  the  first  of  the  university  buildings, 
back  of  which,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  grove  in  which  are 
stones  with  curious  Runic  inscriptions,  is  a  large  building  con- 
taining the  university  laboratories.  Close  by  is  the  Botanical 
Garden,  where  strangers  are  shown  Linnieus's  myrtle,  which  is  still 
kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  travellers  with  relics.  In 
this  way  the  more  valuable  mementoes  of  Linnaeus  are  preserved 
from  the  ravages  of  curiosity  hunters.  In  the  hall  of  the  herba- 
rium building  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  father  of  botany,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  by  Bystrom.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  ex- 
tremely' beautiful,  but  unfortunately  not  very  much  like  Linmeus, 
if  we  are  to  trust  the  portrait  at  Stockholm,  which  was  considered 
an  excellent  likeness.  Professor  Areschoug,  best  known  by  his 
algological  writings,  resides  close  to  the  garden.  lie  is  a  rather 
short,  thick-set  man,  and  in  his  method  of  study  is  decidedly  Ger- 
man. His  collection  of  microscopic  preparations  of  algae  is  large, 
and  the  preparations  are  beautifully  mounted. 

Linnaeus'  city  house,  at  the  old  Botanic  Garden,  is  still  to  be 
seen,  nearly  unaltered,  but  it  contains  no  relics  of  its  distinguished 
owner.  There  are  some,  however,  at  his  country  house  at  Ilam- 
marby,  five  miles  from  town,  and  in  the  little  building  near  it  which 
contained  his  herbarium  and  museum."  A  good  idea  of  these  and 
of  all  the  souvenirs  of  Linnaeus  is  to  be  had  from  a  series  of  fif- 
teen small  photographs,  with  an  accompanying  sheet  of  letter 
press,  which  were  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  still  on  sale. 
The  collection  was  advertised  at  the  time  in  most  of  the  botanical 
journals,  is  not  expensive,  and  could  readily  be  obtained,  I  pre- 
sume, by  those  who  would  be  interested  in  these  memorials.  A 
visit  to  Upsala  is  incomplete  without  an  excursion  to  the  tombs  of 
Thor,  Frei  and  Odin,  three  mounds  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  To  make  the  scene  more  impressive,  the  Swedish  urchins 
roll  over  and  over  down  the  mounds  for  a  slight  gratuity.  At  a 
restaurant  near  by,  one  is  also  expected  to  drink  mead  out  of 
horns  mounted  with  silver  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  princes 
and  nobles  who  drank  heavily  from  them  in  days  of  yore. 
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BT   C.    HARTE   MERRIAM. 

L     SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

The  town  of  Aiken  is  situateil  in  the  dry,  sandy  "  Pine  Barrens  " 
of  southern  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  invalids  (es- 
pecially for  those  suffering  from  pulraonarj'  diseases),  the  climate 
being  dry  and  healthful.  It  is  the  highest  point  on  the  Charles- 
ton railroad,  having  an  altitude  of  over  six  hundred  feet,  and  there 
are  no  streams  or  swamps  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  no  water  near 
excepting  an  exceedingly  small  stream  which  flows  into  a  little 
pond  two  miles  distant,  the  outlet  of  which  empties  into  several 
larger  ponds  between  Graniteville  and  Langley,  five  and  eight 
miles  west  of  the  town. 

The  woods,  which  consist  mainly  of  pine  trees,  abound  with 
bright  green  lizards  {Anolius  Carol inensis)^  which,  like  the  cha- 
meleon, possess  the  power  of  changing  their  color  to  a  greenish- 
yellow  and  a  dark  reddish-brown.  There  is  also  another  species 
of  lizard  {Scleroponis  undulatus)^  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
'.'  homed  toad  "  of  our  western  plains  ;  it  is  longer,  however,  and 
more  slender  and  its  throat  and  the  sides  of  its  belly  are  of  a  bright 
metallic  greenish-blue  color.  Both  of  these  species  run  about  on 
old  logs  and  rail  fences  and  seem  to  take  especial  delight  in  climb- 
ing among  the  fragrant  jessamines  {Gelsemium  sempervirens) ^ 
which  are  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  woods.  When  dis- 
turbed they  generally  take  to  some  tree,  which  they  climb  with 
astonishing  rapidity ;  the  back  of  the  latter  species  so  closely 
resembles  the  bark  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it. 

To  the  entomologist,  Aiken  may  prove  a  more  fruitful  locality 
than  to  the  ornithologist,  since  there  are  many  bright  colored  and 
beautiful  species  of  butterflies ;  but  even  these  lose  their  attrac- 
tions when  compared  with  the  endless  varieties  and  curiously 
formed  species  of  Coleoptera.  One  species  of  the  latter  in  partic- 
ular (Phanceus  carnifex)  reminds  us  of  the  Brazilian  beetles  ;  ifr  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  is  of  the  brightest  green  color, 
and  has  a  large  reddish  violet  shield  on  the  fore  part  of  its  back, 
out  of  which  grows  an  immense  horn  that  hangs  over  the  back. 
(6) 
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Now,  after  having  given  the  readers  of  the  Naturalist  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  locality,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  my  more  par- 
ticular friends,  the  birds. 

'Arriving  at  Aiken  on  the  14th  of  March,  I  commenced  collecting 
on  the  same  day,  and  remained  there  three  weeks,  during  which 
time  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  specimens  were  prepared.  Owing 
to  the  unusual  tardiness  of  the  season,  maity,  and  in  fact  most,  of 
the  spring  birds  had  not  arrived  up  to  the  time  of  leaving.  About 
the  14th  of  March,  I  found  the  yellow-rumped  warbler  (Dejidrtjeca 
coronata)  very  abundant :  on  the  17th  the  pine-creeping  warbler 
(X).  pinas)  first  made  its  appearance,  after  which  time  it  was  quite 
common  ;  it  was  very  appropriately  named  the  pin^-creeping  war- 
bler, as  I  never,  except  on  one  occasion,  saw  it  alight,  even  for  an 
instant,  on  anything  but  a  pine  tree  ;  here  it  would  sit  by  the  hour 
and  warble  out  its  sweet  song.  On  the  21st,  I  heard  a  delicate 
chirp  above  my  head,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  small  bird  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  tallest  pine  trees ;  it  was  too  high  to  be  recog- 
nized, so  I  shot  it,  and  found  to  my  great  delight  that  it  was  the 
yellow-throate<i  warbler  {D,  Dominica),  The  black  and  white 
creeper  {Mniotilta  varia)  was  seen  on  the  18th,  from  which  time 
afterwards  it  was  common.  A  few  Maryland  yellow-throats  (Geo- 
thlypis  trichas)  arrived  on  the  31st,  but  were  not  numerous.  The 
hermit  thnish  (Turdus  Pallasii)  and  the  robin  (Planesticus  migra-. 
tonus)  were  quite  plentiful  when  I  arrived.  Mocking  birds  (iVt- 
mus  polyglottus)  did  not  become  numerous  until  about  the  25th, 
after  which  time  they  **  fairly  filled  the  air  with  their  rich  medley 
of  inexhaustibly  varied  notes,  the  singers  leaping  in  restless 
ecstasy  from  branch  to  branch,  with  drooping  wings  and  spread 
tail,  or  flitting  from  thicket  to  thicket  as  they  sang."  I  observed 
but  one  cat-bird  (Galeoscoptes  CaroUnenifis)  and  that  was  on  the 
4th  of  April ;  the  brown  thrush  or  long-tailed  thrasher  {Uarpo- 
rhynchus  rufus)  was  very  common  on  and  after  March  19th. 

I  shot  a  pewee  or  phoebe  bird  (Sayoniis  fuscus)  on  the  15th, 
after  which  time  they  were  often  seen.  Our  common  kingbird,  or 
beebird  {Tyrannns  CaroUnensis)  arrived  on  the  4th  of  April, 
when  it  immediately  commenced  its  usual  noisy  abuse  of  all  the 
other  species,  both  large  and  small,  especially  the  former.  On 
the  22d,  I  shot  one  blue-headed  vireo  (  Vireo  soUtarius)^  which  was 
the  only  one  seen  ;  the  white-eyed  vireo  ( F.  Noveboracensis)^  how- 
ever, was  quite  common  on  and  after  the  27th.    The  great  Carolina 
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wren  {Thryothorus  Ludovicianus) ^  though  a  resident,  was  first  ob- 
served about  the  27th,  after  which  time  its  pleasant  song  was  often 
heard.  The  bhie-gray  gnatcatchers  {PoUoptila  ccpnilea)  arrived 
on  the  21st,  and  soon  became  very  common;  the  ruby-crowned 
kinglets  {Regulus  calendula)  appeared  on  the  same  day,  and  were 
equally  numerous.  Rougfl-winged  swallows  {Stelgidopteryx  serri- 
pennis)^  in  large  numbers,  arrived  about  the  22d.  Hawks  of  all 
kinds  were  rare ;  one  fish  hawk  (Pandion  Carol inensi's)  was  ob- 
served at  Langley's  Pond  eight  miles  below  here,  and  occasionally 
a  Buteo  was  seen  sailing  above  Aiken,  but  too  high  for  the  spe- 
cies to  be  determined.  Bluebirds  (Sialia  sialis)  were  quite  plenti- 
ful and  were  probably  resident ;  they  commenced  nesting  about  the 
Ist  of  April,  as  did  the  blue  jays  and  Carolina  cliickadees.  I  shot 
one  loggerhead  shrike  (Collurio  Ludovicianus)  ;  this  species  was 
quite  rare.  The  common  yellow  bird  {Chrysomitris  tn'stis)  was 
occasionally  met  with,  and  the  pine  finch  (C.  phius)  was  very 
abundant.  Chipping  sparrows  (Spizella  social  is)  were  very  plenti- 
ful, as  were  the  field  sparrows  {S,  pusilla),  song  sparrows  {Mela- 
spiza  melodia)^  white-throated  sparrows  (Zonotrichia  albicollis), 
black  or  common  snowbirds  (Junco  hyeynalis)^  and  the  bay-winged 
bunting  (Pooecetes  gramineus). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  birds  observed  at  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  between  March  14th  and  April  5th,  1873. 

Tardus  Palla!<ii  Cab.  (Hermit  Tlirimh),  abundant.    9  gpns.  procured. 

Planesticus  migratorius  Linn.  (Common  Robin),  common. 

Mimus  polyglottus  Boie  (Mocking  Bird),  arrived  about  March  25th,  common.    1  epn. 

Galeoscoptes  Carolincnsis  Baird  (Cat  Bird),  arrd.  April  4,  rare. 

Sialia  Bialis  Baird  (Bluebird),  abundant.    2  spns. 

Regulua  calendula  Licht.  (Ruby-crowned  Kinglet),  arrd.  Mar. 21st,  abundant.   6  spns. 

Polioptdacaerulea  Sclat.  (Blue-gray  Gnatnatcher) ,  arrd.  Marcli  2l8t,  common.   4  epns. 

Lophophanes  bicolor  Bonnp.  (Tufted  Titmoupe),  very  numerous.    12  spns. 

Parus  Carolinen»i8  Aud.  (Carolina  Chickadee),  common.    4  spns. 

Sitta  Carolinebsis  Gmelin  (White-bellied  Nuthatch),  not  common.    2  spiis. 

Sitta  puuilla  Latham  (Brown-headed  Nuthatch),  rare.    2  spn.s. 

Certhia  Americana  Bonap.  (Brown  Creeper),  rather  common.    2  spns. 

Thryothorus  Ludovicianus  Bonap.  (Gt.  Carolina  Wren),  not  common.    2  spns. 

Geothlypis  triclias  Cab.  (Maryland  Yellow- throat),  not  common.    1  spn. 

Dendroeca  coronata  Gray  ( Yellow- rumped  Warbler),  very  common.    8  spn?. 

DendrGBca  pinus  Baird  (Pine-creeping  Warbler), arrd.  March  17. common.    18  spns. 

Dendrceca  Dominica  Baird  (Yellow-throated  Warbler),  March  21st,  rare.    1  spn. 

Stelgidoptery^  serripennis  Baird  (Rough-winged  Swallow),  arrd.  March  22.  common. 

2  spns. 
Vireo  Novcboracensis  Bonap.  (White-eyed  Vireo),  aiTd.  March  27,  very  common.    3 

spns. 
Vireo  solitarius  Vieill.  (Blue-headed  Vireo),  arrd.  March  22,  rare.    1  spn. 
CoUurio  Ludovicianus  Baird  (Loggerhead  Shrike),  rare.    1  spn. 
Clirysomitris  tristis  Bonap.  (YeUowbird),  not  common.    2  spns. 
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Chiysomitris  pinas  Bonap.  (Pine  Finch),  very  abundant.    9  flpns. 

Poecetes  gramincus  Baird  (Bay-winged  Finch),  common.    3  spns. 

Zonotrichia  albicollis  Bonap.  (White-throated  Sparrow),  abundant.    6  spns. 

Junco  hjemalis  Sclat.  (Snowbird),  common.    3  spns. 

Spizella  pusilla  Bonap.  (Field  Sparrow),  common.    2  spns. 

Spizella  socialis  Bonap.  (Chipping  Sparrow),  common.    2  spns. 

Melospiza  melodia  Baird  (Song  Sparrow),  common.    2  spns. 

Melospiza  palustris  Baird  (Swamp  Sparrow),  rather  common.    1  spn. 

Cardinalis  Virginianus  Bonap.  (Redbird),  common.    6  spns. 

Pipilo  erythrophthnlmus  Vieill.  (Chewink),  common.    3  spns. 

Agclaeus  phoeniccus  Vieill.  (Red-winged  Blackbird),  not  common.    1  spn. 

Stumella  magna  Sw.  (Meadow  Lark),  not  common. 

Cyanura  cristata  Sw.  (Blue  Jay),  common.    4  spns. 

Corvus  ossifraguji  Wilson  (Fish  Crow;,  not  common. 

Tyrannus  Carolinensia  Baird  (King  Bird),  arrd.  April  4,  common.    1  spn. 

Sayornis  fuscns  Baird  (Pewee).  common.    5  spns. 

Ccryle  alcyon  Bole  (Belted  Kingfl.sher),  rare. 

Picus  villosus  Linn.  (Hairy  Woodpecker),  rare.    1  spn. 

Picus  boreali«>  Vieill.  (Iled-corrkaded  Woodpecker),  rare.    1  spn. 

Sphyropicus  varius  Baird  (lellow-bellied  Woodpecker),  common.    4  spns. 

Melancn>e.«»  erythrocephalus  Sw.  (Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker),  not  common.    1  spn. 

Colaptcs  annitus  Sw.  (Yellow-shafted  Flicker),  common.    2  spns. 

Hjrpotriorchi.s  columbariu.s  Gray  (Pigeon  Hawk),  rare.    1  spn. 

Tinnnnculus  sparverins  Vieill.  (Sparrow  Hawk),  not  common.    1  spn. 

Cathartes  aura  Illig.  (Turkey  Buzzard),  common.    1  spn. 

Cathartes  atratus  Lesson  (Black  Vulture),  not  common. 

Zenasdura  Carolinen.sis  Bonap.  (Common  Dove),  common.    2  spns. 

Ortyx  Virginianus  Bonap.  (Common  Quail),  abundant.    1  spn. 

Butorides  virescens  Bonap.  (Green  Heron),  not  common.    1  f^pn. 

^gialitiM  vocifcnis  Cassin  (Kildeer),not  common. 

Philohela  minor  Gray  (American  Woodcock),  rare. 

Tringoides  macularius  Gray  (Spotted  Sandpiper),  not  common. 


BOTANICAL  OBSERVATIONS  IN  WESTERN  WYOMING. 

BY  DR.  C.  C.  PARRY. 
No.   1. 

Having  been  connected  with  the  exploring  expedition  of  Captain 
W.  A.  Jones  into  Nortliwestern  Wyoming  during  the  past  season 
(1873),  the  botanical  results  have  proved  of  such  unexpected  in- 
terest that  I  have  obtained  the  permission  of  Captain  Jones  to 
anticipate  the  more  detailed  official  report  by  preparing  for  imme- 
diate publication  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  botanical  features 
of  the  region  passed  over,  with  notices  of  rare  plants  and  descrip- 
tions of  new  species  collected  on  the  route. 

Fort  Bridger  to  Camp  Brown.  Leaving  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous at  Fort  Bridger  on  the  12th  of  June,  our  route  followed  a 
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northeasterly  course  over  Green  River  basin,  thence  skirting  along 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  Wind  River  range.  The  main  conti- 
nental divide  was  crossed  at  South  Pass.  From  this  point  fol- 
lowing a  more  direct  northerly  course  we  reached  Camp  Brown 
in  the  Wind  River  valley  on  July  Ist. 

The  chief  botanical  interest  on  this  portion  of  our  route  was 
comprised  in  the  many  suggestive  associations  with  the  early  dis- 
coveries of  Nuttall  nearly  forty  years  previous.  Though  this 
route  has  been  repeatedly  traversed  by  exploring  parties,  lying 
in  fact  on  the  well-beaten  track  of  western  emigrant  travel  pre- 
\  vious  to  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  not  a  few  of  the 

plants  then  collected  and  described  have  remained  up  to  this 
time  desiderata  in  herbaria. 

Unusually  copious  spring  rains  previous  to  our  journey  had 
freshened  the  vegetation  of  these  usually  arid  tracts,  so  that  our 
•  necessarily  slow  and  tedious  marches,  encumbered  by  a  heavily 

laden  wagon  train,  were  enlivened  (at  least  to  the  botanist)  by 
unwonted  verdure.  Even  the  repulsive  *'  sage  plains"  and  '*  grease 
wood"  flats,  so  monotonous  and  forbidding  to  the  ordinary  trav- 
eller, yielded  up  unexpected  treasures  of  rare  plants.  Among 
these  the  evanescent  annuals  were  in  groat  profusion,  including 
Cleome  aurea  Hook.,  Calyptridiiim  roseum  S.  Watson,  (Enothera 
Andina  Nutt.,  (Enothera  scapoidea  Nutt.,  Astragalus  Geyeri  Gray, 
Astragalus  pictus  Gray,  Chmnactis  Dovglasii  II.  &  A.,  Plantago 
Patagonica  Jacq.,  Oilia  inconspicua  Dough,  and  Oxytheca  dendro- 
idea  Nutt.  In  the  moist  grassy  valley  of  Little  Sandy  were  also 
found  quite  abundantly  Capsella  divaricata  Walp.  and  Gentiana 
humilis  Stev.,  heretofore  overlooked  by  collectors  in  this  region. 

Of  perennial  plants,  serving  somewhat  to  relieve  the  prevalent 
and  monotonous  growth  of  Artemisia^  Tetradymia  and  Linosyris^ 
comprising  what  is  popularly  known  as  "wild  sage,"  and  the 
equally  forbidding  Chenopodiaceous  shru))S  confounded  under  the 
common  term  of  "  grease-wood,"  may  be  noted  several  species  of 
Astragalus  including  A.  Purshii  Dougl.,  A,  lotijiorus  Hook,  A, 
glareosus  Dougl.,  A,  junceus  Nutt.,  and  now  collected  for  the  first 
time  since  Nuttall's  original  discovery,  A.  pubentissimus  Nutt. 
and  A.flavus  Nutt.,  the  former  a  not  uncommon  roadside  plant, 
and  the  latter  quite  abundant  along  the  margins  of  dry  water- 
courses, at  the  foot  of  steep  clay  buttes. 

On  gravelly  knolls  adjoining  Green  River  still   another  inter- 
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esting  Nuttallian  plant  was  rediscovered,  Tanacetum  Nuttcdlii 
Torr.  &  Gray,  and  growing  in  close  proximity  with  this  was 
found  Vesicaria  Alpina  Nutt.,  both  probably  near  the  original 
station  of  Nuttall. 

Nearly  everywhere  over  this  district  in  exposed  situations  we 
meet  with  Erlogonxim  ovalifolium  Nutt.,  forming  dense  silvery 
cushions,  its  close  globular  heads  of  flowers  exhibiting  a  great 
variety  of  tints  from  pure  white  to  dark  brown.  Almost  equally 
abundant  on  gravelly  slopes  also  occur  Aplopappns  acaulis  Gray, 
and  Astragalus  simplicifolius  Gray,  presenting  a  neat  contrast 
of  colors  in  their  bright  yellow  and  blue  flowers,  resting  in  mats  of 
dark  green  and  silvery  foliage. 

Quite  constantly  associated  in  growth  with  Astragalus  flavus 
Nutt.  is  a  showy  asteroid  plant  with  large  white  flowers,  disposed 
in  flattened  summits  surmounting  the  dull  colored  tomentose  leaves. 
This  plant,  according  to  Dr.  Gray,  is  closely  allied  to  or  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Xylorhiza  villosa  Nutt.  (Aster  Xylorhiza  Torr. 
&  Gra}^).  In  view  of  the  discrepancy  in  many  respects  between 
this  plant  and  that  described  by  Nuttall,  Dr.  Gray  has  thought 
proper  to  characterize  it  as  a  new  species.  Aster  Parryi. 

Among  other  plants  worthy  of  note  in  this  district  may  be 
enumerated  Delphinium  Menziesii  DC,  Sisymbrium  junceum 
Bieb.,  Viola  Nattallii  Pursh,  Cymopterus  montanus  Nutt.,  C^m- 
opterus  Fendleri  Gray,  Antennaria  dimorpha  Nutt.,  Artemisia 
pedatijida  Nutt.,  Phlox  longi folia  Nutt.,  Phlox  canescens  Torr.  & 
Gray,  Castilleia  parvijlora  Bong.,  Pentstemon  humilis  Nutt.,  and 
Gilia  pungens  Benth. 

On  reaching  the  higher  ground  forming  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
Green  River  basin,  w^hich  leads  by  an  easy  pass,  at  an  average  ele- 
vation of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  prevalent  desert  growth  gives  place  to 
a  vegetation  partaking  of  a  sub-alpine  character.  This  district 
comprises  the  botanical  localities  designated  by  Nuttall  as  "  dry 
and  lofty  hills  in  the  central  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Here  accordingly  we  again  come  within  the  range  of  these  early 
discoveries  in  re-collecting  such  choice  plants  as  Draba  Alpina  L., 
var.  densifolia,  Lepidium  montanum  Nutt.,  Trifolium  Andinum 
Nutt.,  Trifolium  gymnocaipon  Nutt.,  Astragalus  campestris  Gray, 
Oxytropis  lagopus  Nutt.,  and  Phlox  bryoides  Nutt. 

Here  also  we  meet  for  the  first  time,  probably  near  its  south- 
eastern   limits,   the    interesting  Lewisia   rediviva  Pursh.     This 
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becomes  much  more  abundant  farther  north  in  the  Wind  River 
valley,  and  we  were  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  observe  this 
plant  through  its  flowering  and  fruiting  stages,  extending  ftom 
the  latter  part  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July.  After  this  latter 
period  its  matured  capsules  are  detached  and  blown  away,  leaving 
no  trace  of  the  plant  exposed  to  view,  till  the  following  spring 
develops  the  rosette  of  radical  leaves,  by  which  the  Indians  are 
guided  in  procuring  their  supplies  of  this  palatable  and  nutritious 
root.  Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  showy 
plant  into  our  gardens,  where  it  would  prove  (juite  an  acquisition. 

Shrubber}'  is  here  represented  mainly  by  Rosncece,  including 
Amelanchier  Canadensis  Ton*.  &  Gray,  Potent  ilia  fruticosa  L., 
Purshii  tridentata  DC,  Rihes  cereum  Dougl.,  but  we  look  in  vain, 
in  apparently  favorable  localities,  for  the  forms  so  well  known  in 
the  mountain  range  farther  south  in  Colorado  of  Rihes  deliciosus 
Torr.,  Cercocai'pus  parvifolius  Nutt.,  or  Jamesia  Americana  Torr. 
&  Gray. 

The  scanty  pine  growth  includes  chiefly  Finns  Jfexilis  James, 
with  an  occasional  clump  of  Abies  Donglasii  Lindl.,  and  Juniperus 
Virginiana  L.  • 

The  southeastern  spurs  of  the  Wind  River  range  present  a  suc- 
cession of  steep,  grassy  slopes  agieeably  interspersed  with  pine- 
clad  ridges.  Through  numberless  channels  the  mountain  streams 
collect  their  summer  tribute  of  melted  snow,  and  cleave  their  way 
to  the  lower  valleys  through  deep  gorges,  disclosing  in  steep  mural 
faces  the  structure  and  succession  of  the  underlying,  highly  in- 
clined, rocky  strata.  Tlie  lower  undulating  slopes,  forming  the 
natural  divides  betw^een  the  numerous  watercourses  tributary  to 
the  main  valley  of  Wind  River,  form  irregular  ridges  often  pre- 
senting smooth  tabled  summits,  bedded  with  rich  grasses  inter- 
spersed with  gaily  colored  flowxrs.  Conspicuous  among  the  latter 
are  the  bright  golden-yellow  heads  of  Balsamorhiza  Hooleri 
Nutt.,  and  Balsamorhiza  sagittata  Nutt.,  growing  promiscuousl}', 
the  close  similarity  of  their  flowers  being  curiously  contrasted 
with  their  diverse  foliage ;  even  in  the  latter  case,  however,  a  ten- 
dency to  assimilate  (perhaps  due  to  hybridization)  is  occasionally 
observed,  in  which  the  sharply  hastate  leaves  of  the  latter  species 
are  irregularly  gashed  to  resemble  forms  of  the  other.  Besides 
these  everywhere  obtrusive  forms,  we  may  also  note  as  character- 
istic of  this  district  Geranium  Fremontii  Torr.,  Arenaria  congesta 
Nutt.,  Arenaria  Hookeri  Nutt.,  Astragalus  campestris  Gray,  Oxy- 
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tropis  campestris  L.,  Lupinus  sericeus  Pursh,  Hedysarum  Mack- 
enzii  Rich.,  Eriogonuni  Jlavum  Nutt.,  and  Calochortus  Ounnisoni 
Watson.  On  all  the  high  rocky  ridges  of  this  section  a  charming 
variety  of  Phlox  Douglasii  Hook,  is  met  with,  forming  close,  flat- 
tened cushions,  and  a  profusion  of  pure  porcelain-white  fragrant 
flowers. 

Along  the  borders  of  streams,  with  the  prevalent  willow  growth, 
we  find  Betula  occidentalis  Hook.,  Abius  incana  Willd.,  and  in  the 
larger  valleys  Elvaagnus  aryenteus  Nutt. 

On  the  steeper  mountain  slopes,  before  alluded  to  as  presenting 
an  agreeable  alternation  of  meadow  and  woodland,  the  smooth 
grassy  expanses  of  the  higher  elevations,  reaching  an  altitude  of 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  reveal  a  distinctly  subal- 
pine  vegetation.  We  accordingly  here  encounter  such  well  known 
forms  as  Saxifraga  nivalis  L.,  Eritrichium  aretioides  DC,  Pole- 
monium  confertum  Gray,  Lloydia  serotina  Reich.,  while  appar- 
ently more  distinctly  characteristic  of  this  particular  range  we 
note  Townsendia  spathulata  Nutt.,  Townsendia  scapigera  D.  C. 
Eaton  and  Bupleurum  ranunculoides  L. 

In  the  wooded  districts  Pinus  Jlexilis  is  irregularly  mingled  with 
Pinus  ponderosa  and  Abies  Douglasii^  while  Pinus  contorta  forms 
the  almost  exclusive  growth  of  the  interior  ridges  and  alpine 
valleys.  After  passing  the  first  series  of  steep  ridges,  which  gen- 
erally present  an  abrupt  escarpment  towards  the  main  axis  of  the 
range,  the  interior  valleys  are  spread  out  in  the  form  of  irregular 
basins,  bordered  by  deep  pine  woods.  Within  these  timbered 
recesses  we  occasionally  encounter  small  grassy  parks,  or  alpine 
bogs  occupied  by  a  close,  clumpy  growth  of  willows.  Through 
these,  course  clear  mountain  streams  generally  hidden  from  view 
by  overhanging  vegetation.  During  the  season  of  melting  snow 
in  the  early  summer  months,  these  meadows  frequently  conceal 
treacherous  bogs  greatly  impeding  travel,  while  small  ponds  and 
occasional  permanent  lakes  are  not  infrequent.  In  this  variety  of 
surface  exposure,  limited  in  every  direction  by  irregular,  rocky 
ridges,  variously  set  otf  with  extensive  snow  drifts,  we  have  all 
the  conditions  of  a  most  attractive  mountain  flora. 

We  accordingly  find  here  in  somewhat  confused  association  the 
following  plants : — Draba  Alpina  L.,  Lupinus  ccespitosus  Nutt., 
Hedysarum  boreale  Nutt.,  Astragalus  Alpinus  L.,  Oxy tropis  cam- 
pesiris  L.,  Oxy  tropis  viscida  Nutt.?  (or  a  species  near  it),  Sedum 
Btenopetalum  Vh.y  Sedum  rhodanthum  Gray,  Actinella  grandiflora 
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T.  &  G.,  Antennaria  dioica  L.,  Senecio  lugens  Rich.,  Kalmia 
glauca  L.,  Synthyris  plantaglnea  Benth.,  Mertensia  paniculata 
Doiigl.,  GiUa  nudicauHs  Gray,  Androsace  septentrional  is  L.,  Prim' 
ula  Parryi  Gray,  Gentiana  humilis  Stcv.,  Phacelia  sericea  Gray. 

In  succeeding  articles  tlie  flora  of  the  Owl  Creek  range  and  of 
the  high  mountain  district  between  the  Big-IIorn  and  Yellowstone 
basins  will  be  noticed. 
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BY   DR.  J.  G.  COOPER. 

When  collecting  at  San  Diego  Ba}'  in  the  spring  of  1862, 1  much 
regretted  that  the  severe  floods  of  that  noted  season  so  broke  up 
the  roads  into  the  mountains,  that  I  could  not  get  up  to  them  with 
the  necessary  materials  for  making  a  full  collection  of  the  animals 
and  plants.  I  then  supposed  that  the  greater  moisture  and  large 
forests  of  the  mountains  would  favor  the  existence  of  numerous 
species  as  yet  uncollected  within  the  Union,  if  not  entirely  new. 
I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  more  of  them  near  the  coast,  and 
attributed  their  absence  to  tlie  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  want 
of  trees,  essential  to  many  species.  1  supposed  also  that  some  of 
the  Mexican  or  Lower  Californian  species  said  to  be  found  near 
the  boundary  must  exist  there. 

My  late  trip  through  the  mountains,  has,  however,  satisfied  me 
that  the  animals,  like  the  plants,  are  comparatively  few  in  species, 
and  mostly  of  northern  forms.  It  is  possible  that,  somewhat  later, 
stragglers  from  Lower  California  might  appear  among  birds  and 
insects,  but  I  was  then  so  near  the  end  of  the  spring  migration, 
in  this  latitude,  that  no  common  visitors  are  likely  to  have  escaped 
notice.  As  to  the  non-migratory  animals,  they  have  evidently  been 
rendered  very  scarce  by  the  want  of  water  over  most  of  the  range, 
even  in  early  spring  and  in  an  average  rain}'  year  like  the  past. 
Those  that  drink  could  find  water  in  the  fall  only  at  intervals  of 
ten  to  twenty  miles,  where  they  must  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  In- 
dians who  live  at  these  localities. 

The  birds,  reptiles,  insects  and  mollusca,  are  however  less  de- 
pendent on  a  water  supply  than  mammals,  as  the  former  can  obtain 
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enough  from  rain  and  fogs,  while  the  lower  classes  frequently 
remain  torpid  during  unusual  droughts.* 

The  mammals  seen  were  very  few.  The  grizzly  bear  (or  perhaps 
a  different  species  called  the  cinnamon  bear)  is  said  to  occur 
rarely.  The  skunks,  the  most  frequently  noticed  of  the  small 
carnivora,  did  not  make  their  presence  known,  and  I  heard  ten 
years  ago,  that  the  dry  seasons  preceding  had  nearly  exterminated 
them  in  the  low  country.  The  other  small  carnivora  are  still  more 
scarce,  their  usual  prey,  the  Rodentia,  having  disappeared. 

Wild  cats  are  not  rare  about  the  highest  peaks,  and  a  skin  I  saw 
was  only  a  young  of  the  common  Lynx  rufus^  var.  maculatus.  I 
beard  formerly  of  long-tailed  spotted  cats  being  found  in  these 
southern  ranges,  but  if  the  Felis  eyra  or  Felis  onza  have  ever 
reached  them  by  crossing  the  deserts  eastward,  they  have  become 
now  exceedingly  scarce,  through  starvation  or  from  being  hunted. 
Caj'otes  {Canis  latrans)  are  scarce,  and  I  heard  nothing  of  foxes. 

Of  Rodents,  the  almost  universal  Spermophilus  Beecheyi  was  so 
scarce  in  the  mountains,  that  I  saw  only  two,  both  near  streams  at 
four  thousand  feet  altitude.  They  are,  however,  common  near 
river-beds  along  the  coast,  though  less  so  than  formerl3\  I  saw  a 
small  spermophile  near  Julian  which  may  have  been  S.  lateralis,  or 
a  new  species,  obtained  by  me  at  Fort  Mojave. 

The  largest  of  our  tree  squirrels,  found  on  the  San  Bernardino 
range  {Sciurus  leporinus),  is  absent,  as  well  as  all  its  arboreal 
allies.  I  saw  none  of  the  numerous  and  destructive  murine  bur- 
rowers,  nor  any  bats,  but  a  longer  residence  might  furnish  these  in 
some  spots.  Of  the  Hare  family  I  saw  only  a  few  ;  Lepus  Calif or^ 
nicus  in  the  foot-hills,  and  L,  Audubonii  once  about  two  thousand 
feet  up.f 

Deer,  requiring  much  water,  are  very  scarce,  while  the  moun- 
tains are  too  rough  for  the  antelope,  and  too  much  wooded  for  the 
mountain  sheep,  though  both  of  these  may  occur  not  far  away. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  carnivorous  animals,  certain  kinds 

•  The  complete  drying  up  of  the  streams  from  this  range,  at  times,  is  shown  by  the 
absence  offish.  Trout  and  sticklebacks  are  found  no  nearer  tlian  Warner's  Pass  fifteen 
miles  north  of  San  Felipe  at  the  head  of  San  Luis  Key  river. 

t  The  finding  of  Lagomys  princeps,  the  '*  Little  Chief  Hare,"  by  Mr.  Gabb,  on  a  moan- 
tain  in  Lower  Caliloruiu  ten  thousand  feet  high  and  near  the  boundary  line,  is  a  prob- 
lem in  zoology  not  easily  solved,  as  this  animal  could  not  have  reached  there  from  the 
north  under  the  present  climatic  conditions,  since  it  does  not  come  lower  down  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  latitude  39*  than  six  thousand  feet  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1868). 
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of  small  and  prolific  species  become  very  abundant  after  one  or 
two  rainy  years.  Hares  and  rabbits  may  then  be  seen  by  hun- 
dreds at  a  time,  and  the  California  quail  as  well  as  other  resident 
birds  show  the  same  rapid  increase  in  such  j^ears,  when  food  is 
abundant.  Two  very  dry  years  preceded  this,  and  consequentl}' 
all  these  animals  had  become  quite  scarce.* 

Birds.— Of  these  I  give  a  list,  with  such  notes  as  seem  requisite.  [Those  marked  f 
were  not  found  by  me  in  the  lower  country  fh)m  January  to  May,  18«2.]  Turkey  buzzard 
(Cathartes  auro),  chiefly  seen  near  b:ise  of  mountains;  prairie  fal;on  (F.polyognts), 
seen  once  or  twice;  sparrow  hawk  {Tinnunculus  sparverius),  quite  common;  sharp- 
shinned  hawk  (Accipiter  fuacus),  not  rare;  brown  hawk  (Buteo  innignatus),  very  com- 
mon ft-om  tlie  base  to  the  mines,  4.500  feet  altitude,  and  always  prized,  but  I  did  not 
find  any  nents  nor  shoot  a  specimen.  It  B<*omM  to  be  the  form  most  characteri»<tic  of 
this  region,  thougli  the  western  red-tail  (/i.  monianus)  is  also  common.  None  of  B. 
Swainsonii  seen.  Squirrel  hawk  (Archibuteo  ferrugineus)  chiefly  near  the  open  plains ; 
marsh  hawk  {Circus  ffitdsonius)^  at  almost  every  meadow  or  low  plain. 

fOolden  e&g\e{AqHila  Camidensia),  seen  rarely;  great  horned  owl(/Ju6o  Virginianus)^ 
seen  or  heard  on  all  parts  of  the  route  where  any  trees  exi^t;  burrowing  owl  {AtJiene 
cunicularM)f  not  found  much  above  the  foot-hills. 

t Harris*  woodpecker  {IHcus  Ilarriaii),  a  common  species  in  the  fores^ts  high  up; 
Callfoinia  woodpecker  {^fe^anerpes  /ormicivorun),  very  common,  probably  up  to  the 
highest  summits,  but  not  down  to  the  mdsa,  chiefly  in  the  oaks. 

t  Lewis'  woodpecker  (Jf.  torquatus)^  not  uncommon  in  the  higher  mountains;  red 
shalted  flicker  (Co/^p^e4  Afexicanus),  abundant  almot<t  everywhere;  rufous  humming- 
bird {Selasphorut  r«/k«),  observed  April  28th,  at3,8U0  feet  altitude,  where  tliey  probably 
breed.  Anna  humming-bird  (Calypte  Anna),  quite  common  along  the  route.  There 
were  perhaps  other  species  but  I  did  not  identify  them. 

t Oregon  swift  {Choetura  Vduxii)  seen  at  the  old  mission,  migrating  northward,  April 
26th,  and  may  perhaps  summer  in  tlie  mountains.  [The  rare  whitc-thror.ted  swift 
{PanyptiUi  melanoteuca)  breeds  in  the  Santa  Anna  mountains,  fllty  miles  north,  and 
perhaps  in  these.] 

t  Poor  Will  {Antrostomus  Xnttallii),  heard  at  Cajon  valley.  I  both  heard  and  saw 
these  birds  near  San  Francisco  as  early  as  March  20th.  Arkau.sas  and  Casi^in's  kingbirds 
( Tyrannus  verticalU  and  T.  vociferans),  tlie  last  only  near  tlie  foot-hills,  or  below.  Ai-.h- 
throated  flycatcher  {Myiarchus  Afexicanus),  not  rare  up  to  i.OvK)  leet  altitude;  black 
pewee  {Sayornis  nigricans),  chiefly  about  the  foot-hills. 

t  Little  flycat<;hcr  {Empidonax  pusillus),  and  probably  other  species  migrating,  but 
not  numerous  up  to  4,5()0  feet  altitude;  dwarf  ihvuBh  { Tardus  nanus),  common  in 
thickets;  robin  (7^.  miqratorius),  common  near  the  high  forests  and  no  doubt  re»*ident; 
western  bluebird  {Sialia  il/exicanrr),  abundant  throughout  the  IbiCbts;  yellow-throat 
iOeothlypis  trichas),  common  about  moist  thickets. 

t  Macgillivray's  warbler  ((7.  Afacgillivrayi),  not  so  common,  and  in  drier  localities; 
orange-crowued  warbler  (Ilelminthophaga  cekita),  abundant  in  the  lower  parts. 

t  Western  warbler  {Df.ndracca  occidental i-n)^  very  common  between  1.500  and  4,500  feet 
altitude,  and  probably  remains  all  summer.  This  is  the  llrst  time  I  have  seen  this 
species  common,  and  it  seems  to  be  rare  elsewhere,  though  found  in  May  al  the  Colum- 
bia river,  and  as  early  as  April  l.st,  at  Petaluma,  California,  latitude  38°.  Large  num- 
bers of  this  and  the  next  four  specie.s  were  seen  in  the  oak  fore>ts  on  both  slopes,  and 
though  still  gregarious  were  singing  a  little,  and  doubtless  build  there.  The  others 
were  Townsend's,  the  gray,  Audubon's  and  the  summer  warblers  (/>.  Townsendii,  ni- 
greacens,  Auduhonii,  (vstiva);  Audubon's  probably  builds  only  in  the  highest  woods,  as 
it  does  at  6.000  to  7,000  feet  in  latitude  3U*;  black-capped  warbler  {MyUtdioctes  pusiHus), 

*  Compare  the  list  of  animals  of  the  *♦  Southern  Coast  Slope  "  in  this  journal,  June, 
1869,  andf  Proceedings  California  Academy  Science,  v,  Feb.,  1870. 
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quite  common  and  up  to  snmmitM;  Louisiana  tanager  {/*yranga  Lmioviciana)^  abun- 
dant on  liigher  part  of  mouutain8,  and  down  to  foot-liillH  in  tuninier;  clilT  hwallow 
{Hirundo  lunifrons)^  the  only  kind  found  every wtiere,  except  on  thehigli  parts  above 
3,500  feet. 

t  Green  swallow  (/7.  thiiUusina),  common  in  the  oak  groves  up  to  4,500  feet;  martin 
( Progne  purpurea),  not  uncommon ;  Htiining  flycatcher ( /*A<«Mo/;e/>to  nitens).  seen  rarely 
among  rai'^tletoe  in  foot-hilU ;  Uutton*d  grcenlet  ( I'ireo  lluttoni),  not  rare  on  the  lower 
monntaius;  little  vireo  (  V.  pusUlus),  common  in  willow  thickets  along  the  lower  part 
of  rivers,  t Solitary  vireo  ( J',  sotitarius),  not  rare,  and  resident;  mocking  bird  {Mimus 
polyglottui),  not  seen  above  the  edges  of  the  m^*sa.  [The  mountain  morking  bird 
{Oreotcoptes  montanus)  has  been  louud  "near  San  Diego. "J  Bow-billed  thrush  {liar- 
porhynchu*  rtdivivus),  common  in  the  lower  region. 

t  White-throated  wren  (Catherpes  Mtxicanus)^  seen  and  heard  only  near  Cajon  valley, 
among  immense  granite  bowlders.  Their  cry  sounds  like  Khrill  ringing  laughter. 
Bewick's  wren  ( 7*Aryof/koni*  /?«r«cX*t»),  common  in  the  lower  country;  wrcn-titmonte 
{Chamtra  ftuciata),  very  common  on  the  shrubby  hillsides;  slender-billed  nuthatch 
(Sitta  aculeata)^  common  chiefly  on  the  cant  slope  in  pine  woods,  f  California  nuthatch 
( S. pygmasn),  Hlao  common  among  pines  high  up;  gray  titmouse  (/.o//Ao;)^ine«  tfiorna> 
tus).  not  rare  throughout  the  oak  forests;  mountain  titmouse  {I'arus  montanusJ),  very 
common  indeed  near  the  pine  forests.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  prove  a  new  species, 
as  they  looked  smaller  and  diflereutly  marked,  but  I  did  not  Hucceed  in  getting  any. 
Other  *•  critical"  species  may  yet  be  found  to  represent  some  of  the  northern  birds 
here  named.  Least  titmouse  yPsaltriparus  minimus),  common  at  least  half-way  up 
mountains;  horned  lurk  (£Vemo;>Ai/ii  cornu/a),  abundant  on  open  jduins  everywhere. 
I  aaw  fledged  young  at  San  Diego,  May  3. 

t  Evening  grosbeak  (ffejtperiphona  vespertituil),  or  some  similar  bird,  I  saw  and  heard 
a  few  times  near  the  summits  of  the  mountains;  lark  flnch  (Chomlesies grammaca)  is 
common  on  most  open  plains  up  to  3.000  feet  altitude;  Bell's  flnch  {I'oospiza  litUi)  is 
conflned  to  the  low  mdsa  and  foot-hills;  chipping  sparrow  (Spizella  aocialis)  common 
on  most  parts  up  to  4,000  feet;  Ueermnnn's  song  sparrow  (.VWo*;>i>rt//eermfl/»«t),  also 
common;  black-headed  grosbeak  {Guiraca  melanocephala),  very  common  in  all  the 
woods. 

t  Blue  grosbeak  (Ouiraca  carulea)  also  quite  common  up  to  4.500  feet.  [(Jioing  north 
I  saw  twenty-flve  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  a  single  Mexican  goldfluch  {Chrysomiiria 
Mexicnnu»),  new  to  the  California  fauna.]  Blue  (or  lazuh)  rtn<*h  {('yanoitpiza  amiena), 
DUmerous  in  the  foot-hills,  up  to  3.500  feet;  Califomia-groun*!  robin  (Pipilo  megalouyx) 
bas  al)Oul  the  same  range;  brown  flnch  {Pipilo  fuscmt)  doeb  not  go  as  high  up. 

t  Cow  bird  {Mohtthru$  pecoris)  occurred  in  flocks  on  the  eaht  hide  of  Minmiit  only,  at 
4,500  feet  altitude;  yellow-headed  hlnckhird  {Xanthocep/uiluH  ictero<'epholuit),Mit\\  the 
las-t,  and  also  on  west  slopes  in  nmrshes ;  western  lark  {StunuUti  negU-cta),  every whei*e 
iu  open  plains  and  meadows;  Bullock's  oriole  (7c/ert/«  linUockii),  common;  hooded 
oriole  (7.  cucnUaiun),  not  rare  up  to  2,000  feet  in  foot-hills;  Brewer's  blackbird  {Scole- 
copfiagus  cyanocf.phalus),  abundant  almost  everywhere;  raven  (C.'ort'u/t  c«r«irart/<f)  in 
pairs  occasionally  up  to  af  least  4,500  feet;  wcbtern  crow  {C.  caurinus).  common  up  to 
about  2.000  feet  in  oak  woods. 

t  Clarke's  crow  {Picicorrus  Columbianual)  probably  occurs,  as  almost  always  in  the 
yellow  pine  forests,  but  at  this  season  is  so  shy  and  silent  that  1  am  not  certain  of  hav- 
ing seen  it. 

t  Steller's  Jay  {Cyanura  SteUeri)  was  not  rare  in  the  pine  woods.  California  jav 
{Cyanocitta  Calt/ornicu),  conflned  to  the  oak  woods  up  to  ab<.>ut  four  thousand  leet 
altitude. 

t  B:inil-tailed  pigeon  {Columha  fiisciata),  in  small  flocks  above  three  thousand  feet 
altitude. 

t  Mountain  quail  ( Orcor/yjr  pictus)  is  common  above  three  thousand  five  hundred 
feet,  and  were  paired  by  April  28lh.    I  afterwards  heard  whut  I  think  was  this  bird  on 
a  mountain  east  of  Anaheim,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  at  not  over  one  thousand  feet  elevation 
where  some  small  cypress  trees  grow.    A  male  shot  agree.*-  exactly  with  description 
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except  hi  size  smaller  than  northward.  This  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of 
the  most  southern  locality  before  known. 

California  quail  {Lophortyx  CcUifomicus),  confined  to  the  region  below  three  thousand 
five  hundred  feet. 

Snowy  heron  ( Oarzetta  candidistima)^  I  saw  once  at  a  pond  on  east  side,  four  thoa> 
sand  five  hundred  feet.  KiUleer  {^gialitis  voci/eru9)t  common  about  every.gravelly 
stream  or  pond. 

t  Stilt  iHimatUopuM  nigricoUU)^  probably  migrating  April  30th,  when  I  saw  a  flock 
of  about  twenty  at  the  same  locality  as  last. 

t  Solitary  sandpiper  (^yacopAi/u««o2t/arttt<)  occurred  rarely  along  wooded  streams 
high  in  the  mountains.    Coot  iFuiica  Americana)^  rare  on  pools  high  up  in  the  moun-* 
tains.    Mallard  (Anas  boschas),  in  small  flocks  on  the  ponds  and  head  waters  of  San 
Diego  riTer  at  four  thousand  flve  hundred  feet  altitude,  where  they  no  doubt  remain 
all  summer. 

Thus,  of  eighty-four  species  observed,  only  seventeen  are  new  to  the  country,  and  all 
these  are  species  of  much  more  northern  range.  Three  or  four  belong  rather  to  the 
m^sas  than  the  mountains,  with  others  not  mentioned.  During  my  former  six  months' 
residence  I  found  twenty  other  species  of  laud  birds  alone,  within  ten  miles  of  the 
coast;  some,  however,  only  winter  visitors  there.  I  saw  also  twenty-six  other  waders, 
and  flfty-two  swimmers. 

RfiPTiLES.—  I  noticed  none  above  the  m^sa,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  early  season, 
though  it  was  warm  enough  up  to  four  thousand  feet  on  our  return  route.  Many  little 
wood-frogs  (Ilyla  regilla)  were  about  the  high  marshes,  and  I  heard  what  I  supposed  to 
be  salamanders  piping  with  them  at  night. 

Fishes.—  None  are  known  to  exist  in  this  range. 

MoLLUSCA.  —  At  the  caiion  of  San  Diego  river  is  a  rich  locality  for  terrestrial  species 
as  I  found  there  the  meeting  point  of  the  flve  largest  species  belonging  to  the  mdsa  and 
the  mountains,  associated  in  considerable  numbers,  but  difficult  to  obtain  living,  as 
they  had  mostly  retired  into  deep  Assures  of  the  rocks.  My  rapid  Journey  was  not 
favorable  for  obUdning  many  species,  but  tliey  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  II.  Hemphill, 
at  the  mines,  also  by  Mr.  HemphiU,  Mr.  U.  W.  Dunn  and  myself  near  San  Diego  (in 
1862),  so  that  I  can  give  the  following  lists,  comparing  the  species  of  the  two  regions. 
We  saw  no  trace  of  the  Lower  Californian  Bulimuii,  etc. 


LOWLAND  SPECIES. 

1.  Lysinoe  Carpenteri. 
3.  Arionta  ?  Kellettii. 

6.  Macrocyclis  Voyana. 

7,  ** Helix"  Newberryana  (Limax  cam- 

pestris,  I  found  at  San  Juan  R.,  50 
miles  nortliward,  and  it  very  proba- 
bly occurs  nearer  to  San  Diego  Bay). 

13.  Planorbis  subcrenatus. 
12.  Succinea  rusticana. 

14.  Limnophysa  bulimoides. 
16.  PbysaGabbii. 

18.  Physa  humerosa,  var.  virgata.  (Not  on 
Mts.  ?.) 

6.  For  notes  on  this  and  others,  see  Proc. 

Cal.  Acad,  v,  171,  Juue,  1871. 

7.  This  InhablU  a  belt  in  the  foothills  not 

over  500  ft.  elevation,  and  at  the  upi>er 
edge  or  Mesa. 
18.  Found  about  Desert  with  Hellsoma  am- 
mon. 


MOUNTAIN  SPECIES. 

2.  Lysinoe  Traskii. 

4.  Arionta  tudlculata. 

6.  M.  Vancouverensis  ?H.  Newberryana. 

8.  Hyalina  arborea. 

9.  Conuliis  cliersina. 

10.  Pseudohyalina  Mazatlanlca. 

11.  Vallonia  minuta. 

13.  Succinea  Orcgonensls. 

15.  Lymnophyba  humilis. 

17.  Physa  diaphana. 

19.  Pisidium  occidentale. 

2.  Young,  of  2-3  wh.  hirsute. 

4.  Up  to  l,UUU  ft.  elevation. 

6.  1  iound  this  dead  only,  and  tlUnk  it  may  be 

distinct  fToni  the  far  northern  species. 

Oul3'  seen  In  the  Canon. 


ON    THE    RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN    DEVELOPMENT 
AND  THE  SEXUAL  CONDITION  IN   PLANTS. 

BY  JOHN   STOCKTON-HOUGH,  M.  D. 

Indian  Corn  (Zea  Mays)  is  sexually  monoecious,  that  is,  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  normally  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant.  Occasionally,  however,  the  female  flowers  appear  among 
the  male  flowers,  on  the  same  raceme,  and  more  rarely,  the  male 
flowers  appear  on  the  spike  (ear)  among  the  female  flowers,  and 
still  more  rarely,  they  are  hermaphroditic. 

Other  observers  reverse  the  order  of  rarity  of  these  anomalies 
and  say  that  "male  flowers  sometimes  appear  amongst  the  female 
flowers,  and  Mr.  J.  Scott  has  lately  observed  the  rarer  case  of 
female  flowers  on  a  true  male  panicle,  and  likewise  hermaphrodite 
flowers."  * 

The  writer  collected  and  examined  nearly  a  hundred  specimens 
of  these  anomalies  (female  flowers  among  the  males),  during  the 
last  autumn  (1872)  with  a  view  of  determining  the  relationsiiip 
between  the  propoHion  or  excess  of  either  sexual  element  and  the 
condition  of  development  of  the  plants  bearing  such  anomalous 
flowers. 

The  stalks  bearing  female  flowers  among  the  males  were  almost 
without  exception  ^''suckers"  that  is,  branches  coming  off  from  the 
main  stalks  at  the  nodes  among  the  adventitious  roots  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  junction  of  one  of  these  "  suck- 
ers" with  the  stalk  on  which  it  is  a  parasite,  so  to  speak,  is  greatly 
constricted,  and  the  point  of  attachment  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  across.  There  are  few,  if  any,  serviceable  ad- 
ventitious roots  to  these  suckers,  so  the  stalk  derives  its  nourish- 
ment wholly  from  the  trunk  to  which  it  is  joined,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence such  stalks  are  short,  slim  and  pale  in  color,  having 
abridged  internodes,  or  in  other  words,  they  are  undeveloped,  A 
wet  season,  injury  to  the  main  stalk,  shady  locations  and  the 
borders  of  fields,  seem  to  favor  their  production. 

*  Darwin,  Variations  in  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  out  of  Trans,  of 
Botan.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  yol.  yiii,  p.  60. 
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From  what  has  been  brought  forward,  it  would  appear  as  if 
these  sexual  anomalies  were  the  result  of  deficient  nutrition,  from 
which  resulted  defective  decelopmerU  and  restrained  evolution  of 
the  sexual  organs. 

There  were  many  stalks  to  be  found,  bearing  male  flowers  (''  tas- 
sels") alone  in  the  normal  position  (terminal),  apparently  perfect 
males  in  size  and  development,  but  no  stalks  are  to  be  found 
bearing  a  complete  spike  (ear)  of  perfect  female  flowers  alone, 
even  when  terminal.  Such  spikes  (ears)  are  always  defective, 
often  being  but  partially  filled  with  grains,  even  when  no  male 
flowers  are  present. 

The  spike  (ear)  is  only  an  undeveloped  branch,  sometimes 
having  two  or  three  intemodes  it  is  true,  but  it  is  generally 
sessile. 

When  the  ear  is  in  the  normal  position,  no  matter  how  much 
the  female  flowers  ma}'  prevail  or  how  defective  they  are,  the  male 
flower  always  normally  appears  in  the  terminal  part  of  the  main 
stem  or  stalk.  Not  so  with  the  wholly  male  plant,  which  has  a 
tassel  in  the  normal  position  (terminal)  without  a  sign  of  a  place 
for  a  female  flower. 

When  the  ear  (female  spike)  abnormally  bears  male  flowers, 
they  are  usually  terminal  on  the  cob,  though  sometimes  they  ma}^ 
be  on  any  other  part  of  the  ear,  even  a  single  male  flower 
among  the  closely  crowded  grains  (females).  Mr.  Scott,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  speaks  of  having  found  even  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  would  naturally  appear  to  be  much  more  rare 
among  dioecious  plants  than  among  the  monoecious,  for  the  latter 
condition  would  appear  to  stand  between  the  dioecious  and  the 
hermaphroditic. 

Great  numbers  of  com  plants  bear  male  flowers  only,  while 
none  are  female  alone,  and  wherever  they  approach  the  latter  con- 
dition, the  spike  (ear)  of  female  flowers  is  terminal.  These  exclu- 
sively male  plants  are  usually  as  large  as  if  not  indeed  larger  than 
the  normal  kind  (monoecious)  and  are  certainly  more  rank  and 
vigorous  in  their  growth  than  those  plants  which  bear  principally 
female  flowers  on  the  terminal  part  of  the  plant,  which  latter,  as 
I  have  already  said,  are  much  shorter,  more  slender,  and  pale  in 
color. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  these  differences.     Fifty  spec- 
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imens  of  plants   of  Indian   corn,    having  an   abnormal    sexual 
arrangement  of  the  flowers,  had  the  following  proportions  :  — 

Excmslvely  Normal  stalks,         "^elSllJ^^fldll^ers*  S''  f .^ufe  nrwV"r'^s  ?en';alJ 

ninle    stalks  male  and  feniale  the  male  panicle  *"    and   ternilnar 

(dl«*ciou8).  (inoncecious).  (approaching  her-  (nearly  duCcious). 

maphrodUlsm).  ineany  uiu.*,iuus;. 

he^ghr*^*    1  ^'^*°*  118  inches.  88  inches.  46  inches. 

Terminal  J  , _,, .  g^jo       '*  i-e       "  jU2i       " 

From  this  showing  it  appears  that  in  proportion  to  the  partici- 
pation or  predominance  of  the  female  element,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion does  the  plant  decline  in  size  and  development,  and  we  are 
forced  to  conclude,  as  we  have  shown  in  several  other  articles,* 
that  females  are  tmdeveloped  mate,  and  this  is  true  in  plants  as 
well  as  among  animals. 

In  some  cases  where  the  female  flowers  were  on  the  male  pani- 
cle, instead  of  forming  a  single  large  ear,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
each  branch  of  the  panicle  bore  grains  separately,  which  must 
have  resembled  what  Bonafous  mentions  as  a  variety  called  C3'- 
mosa,  which  has  its  ears  so  crowded  together  that  it  is  often  called 
ma'is  a  bouquet.  Some  of  the  specimens  examined  by  me  had  the 
appearance  as  if  the  cob  had  been  separated  into  several  segments, 
triangular  in  shape,  bearing  corn  only  on  one  side  (the  outer)  of 
the  triangle. 

Returning  to  those  stalks  bearing  male  flowers  alone  and  which, 
I  have  said,  are  tallest,  most  rank,  and  best  developed, —  I  would 
suggest  that  the  absence  of  female  flowers  was  due  to  retarded  fe- 

*  Longevity  and  other  biostatic  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  race.  N.  Y.  Medical 
Record,  May  l."5,  lS7:i.  pj).  -241,  2,3,4.  The  Uelative  Viability  of  the  Sexes,  etc.  N. 
Y.  Medical  Record,  June  16  and  July  15, 1873.  pp.  9.  The  Laws  of  Transmission  of 
Resemblance  from  Pareilts  to  their  Children.  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  15, 
Oct.  15,  and  Nov.  15, 1873.  pp.  10.  Statistics  Relating  to  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths, 
and  Movement  of  Population  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  eleven  years  ending  1871.  Penn. 
3Ionthly,  Sept.,  1873.  pp.  24.  Papers  of  the  Social  Sci.  Assoc,  of  Philadelphia,  1873. 
The  Physical  Aspects  of  Primogeniture.  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  Jan.  15,  and  Feb.  15, 
1874.  The  Temperature  of  the  Sexes,  an  Indication  of  I)evelo[)ment.  Phil.  Times. 
Nov.  8th,  1873.  pp.  iii.  Nativity  of  Parents,  as  Influencing  tlie  Fecundity  and  Propor- 
tion of  Sexes  in  births  in  general,  and  in  twin,  illegitimate,  and  Htill-births  in  partic- 
ular, Phil.  Med.  Times,  1873.  A  new  Theory  as  to  the  Cause  of  Enlargement  of  the 
Prostate  Gland,  etc.    The  Proximate  Cause  of  Evolution. 

An  Inaugural  Dissertation  [presented  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  March  13, 1868,  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine],  entitled; 
Prepotency,  Sexual  Elective  Affinity,  Non-congeniality,  or  tlie  dynamic  differentiation 
of  the  Elements  of  Reproduction  in  the  Human  Species;  the  cause  of  Relative  Steril- 
ity; By  John  Stockton-Hough,  A.  M.,  M.  Chem.,  of  New  Jersey;  The  Cause  of  Rota- 
tion and  a  nearly  equal  number  of  Sexes  in  Births." 
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cundation  of  the  ovules  from  which  such  stalks  were  produced. 
This  point  might  be  practically  tested  by  planting  a  single  stalk 
in  a  field  far  removed  from  any  other  corn.  The  tassel  should  be 
cut  off  as  often  as  required  to  prevent  the  male  flowers  from  form- 
ing, then  the  pollen  from  another  plant  should  be  applied  to  the 
female  flower  at  the  latest  moment  when  fecundation  is  possible. 
By  this  method  we  should  expect  to  get  the  largest  possible  pro- 
portion of  exclusively  male-generating  grains.  To  get  the  largest 
possible  proportion  of  female-producing  grains,  the  female  flower 
should  be  fecundated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment — earlier  than 
nature '  does  it.  The  grains  produced  under  these  circumstances 
would,  when  planted,  give  the  largest  and  the  smallest  propoi-tion 
of  exclusively  male  or  female  plants. 

It  would  be  well  to  determine  whether  the  grains  near  the  tip, 
in  the  middle,  or  near  the  base  of  the  ear,  gave  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  exclusively  male-producing  grains.  The  following  will 
illustrate  how  the  facts  might  be  tabulated  :  — 


Grains. 

From  tip 
From  middle 
From  base 


Number 

of  stalks 

no  ear. 


Stalks 
one  ear. 


Stalks 
two  ears. 


N 


W 


O 


Whole 
number 
of  ears. 


P4-2V 
T+2W 
N-I-20 


Wliole 
number 
of  stalks. 


X+P+V 

Y-f  T+  "W 

Z+N+O 


Average 

number  of 

ears  to  each 

stalk. 

P-f2V^ 
X+P-fV 

T-f2W 
Y+T-hW 

X+20 


Z+X+O 

Metzger*  has  observed  that  the  effect  of  climate  on  Indian  corn, 
as  cultivated  in  Germany,  causes  "  the  lower  seeds  in  the  ear  to 
keep  to  their  proper  form,  but  the  upper  seeds  become  slightly 
changed." 

"  Among  species  of  Carex,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  spike  to 
consist  of  male  flowers  at  the  top,  and  female  flowers  at  the  base ; 
though  the  converse  is  much  more  common." f  Dickson,  Mohl, 
Schleiden,  Braun,  Cranmer  and  others  have  observed  cones  of 
different  species  of  pines,  usually  female,  having  male  flowers  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cone. 

M.  Charles  Girou  de  Buzareignues}  has  made  many  observa- 

*  Getreidearten,  s.  206. 

tAnnalee  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  t.  xv\y  p.  140,  extracted  from  his  Dc  la  Gdn^ration, 
870,  Paris,  1828. 

t  Maxwell  Masters ;  Vegetable  Teratology,  Ray  Soc.,  London,  1869.  8vo,  pp.  101  (Het- 
erogamy) ;  compare  Hopkins*  General  View  of  the  Anomalies  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
Glasgow,  1817,  also,  Moquin-Tandon ;  ^l^ments  de  Teratologie  V^getiil,  1841,  p.  126, 
etai. 
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tions  on  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  plants  produced  from 
seeds  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  hemp  plant.  He  found 
that  the  seed  taken  from  the  lower,  more  mature,  and  more  highly 
developed  parts  of  the  plant  gave  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
male-producing  seed,  than  seed  taken  from  the  upper,  more  succu- 
lent, less  mature,  less  highly  developed  parts,  as  the  following 
figures  will  indicate.  Of  125  hemp  plants  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  was — 

Males  Females 

1*  In  the  subjects  taken  fVom  the  weak  plants, 69-2  1000 

In  those  which  came  from  strong  plants, 907  lOoO 

2*  In  the  subjects  taken  from  the  seeds  furnished  by  the 

fn/erior  ftrtZ/ of  the  stem  of  weak  phmts 1250  1000 

And  in  those  which  came  from  the  superior  half. 444  1000 

3*  In  the  subjects  t;tken  from  the  seed  furnished  by  tlie 

in/<?Hor  fca// of  the  stem  of  strong  plants, 1000  1000 

And  in  those  which  came  fl*om  the  superior  tuU/, 827  1000 

The  same  observer  in  subsequent  experiments*  declares  that 
seeds  from  nearest  the  summit  of  the  stem  gave  proportionally 
more  females  than  those  from  the  middle  and  base.  The  lower 
branches  gave  a  larger  proportion  of  males  than  the  upper.  I 
might  repeat  many  similar  experiments  with  the  same  result. 

Concerning  the  size  of  the  seeds,  he  sa^^s  that  the  largest  and 
smallest  gave  a  predominating  proportion  of  males,  while  those 
of  the  mean  size  gave  more  especially  females. 

The  carefully  made  observations  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mcehan  of 
Germantown,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Penn.,  are  singularly  in  harmony 
with  those  of  Mr.  Girou  and  others,  though,  I  believe,  made  en- 
tirely independently  of  a  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Meehanf  ha^  observed  that  in  several  plants  of  the  order 
Cupuliferaj,  and  he  believes  in  all  of  them,  ''  we  find  the  female 
flowers  only  on  the  strongest  young  growths,  and  only  at  or  near 
the  apex  of  the  first  great  wave  of  spring  growth,  as  if  it  were 
the  culmination  of  a  great  vegetative  effort  which  produced  them, 
instead  of  a  decline  as  in  the  male." 


•Glrou,  Suite  des  Exp^Jriences  eur  la  G^nt^ration  des  Plantes,  Annales  des  Sci- 
ences Katurclles,  t.  xxir,  pp.  138-148. 

tOn  the  Sexes  of  the  Plants,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1869.  pp.2r)(>-60.  See 
also,  ibid.y  1870,  pp.  276-280;  ibid.,  1868,  p.  317.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1868,  9,  70.  Also 
Gardener's  Monthly  (edited  by  Mr.  Meehan),  1870,  p.  333,  et  al.  temp.  Also  Dr.  S.  W. 
Butler's  Review  (editorial)  of  Mr.  Meehan's  observations  and  deductions,  Medical  and 
Sorsrical  Reporter,  Phila.,  Oct.  22,  1870,  p.  330,  et  al.  loc.  Op.  cit.;  also,  Mr.  Meehan 
in  Old  and  New,  Feb.,  1872,  p.  173  ei  seq. 
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In  the  case  of  Norway  spruces  it  is  "only  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  when  vitality  in  the  spur  is  nearly  exhausted,  do  male 
flowers  abundantly  appear." 

Mr.  David  Moore,  in  his  morphology  of  Nepenthes,*  says  that 
"vigor  and  healthiness  increase  the  female  line  of  Aital  force  in 
vegetables,  while  weakness  is  more  conducive  to  the  male  devel- 
opment." When  growth  has  ceased,  maturity  and  complete  de- 
velopment aVe  accomplished,  and  the  business  of  reprodjiiction 
exclusively  occupies  the  plant. 

From  all  this  it  appears  then,  that  while  the  plant  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied in  vigorous  growth,  while  it  is  yet  succulent,  immature^  or 
is,  in  other  words,  undeveloped^  does  it  bear  the  largest  proportion 
or  principally  female  flowers.  As  growth  is  antagonistic  to  de- 
velopment, and  it  is  only  after  perfect  development  is  reached 
that  the  reproductive  function  is  most  active,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  production  of  male  flowers  or  fruit  is  a  higher  eflbrt 
of  the  plant  than  the  production  of  females. 

I  have  ventured  to  enunciate  it  as  a  lawf  deduced  from' a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  subject,  that  the  greater  the  fecundity,  in  sin- 
gle births,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  male  children,  and  vice 
versa.  I  have  also  said  that  the  begetting  of  males  is  a  higher 
role  in  the  reproductive  act  of  the  mother  than  the  begetting  of 
females ;  while  the  begetting  of  females  on  the  part  of  the  father 
is  a  higher  reproductive  role  than  the  begetting  of  males.  J  In  this 
article  it  has  been  shown  that  the  greater  the  "v/^or"  (rapidity  of 
growth  and  excessive  vital  and  vegetative  action)  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  females  produced.  Now,  it  >b  so  well  known  and 
so  universally  recognized  and  pointed  out  by  physiologists,  that 
this  same  vigor  is  directly  antagonistic  to  reproduction^  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention  it.  Hence  females  are  be- 
gotten when  the  system  is  more  occupied  by  the  process  of  growth, 
reparation  or  disease,  than  when  males  are  begotten. 

Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne§  has  maintained  Mr.  Mcehan's  view  of 
the  relation  of  vigor  to  sex.     To  the  facts  stated  I  fully  agree, 

*TranB.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad.,  Vol.  xxlv,  p.  029, 1870. 

fTlie  Relative  Viability  of  the  Sexes,  etc.  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  June  16,  and  July 
15, 1873,  p.  301 ;  and  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  Proc.  Social  Sci.  Assoc.  1873,  p.  18. 

X  See  farther,  in  the  author's  thesis,  already  alluded  to,  in  foot-note;  also  his  paper 
on  Laws  of  Transminsion,  etc..  etc. 

§On  the  Relation  between  Vigor  and  Sex.  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1872,  pp. 
192-7. 
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but  the  deductions  which  they  have  both  arrived  at,  viz. :  that  the 
begetting  of  female  offspring  is  a  higher  role  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  than  the  begetting  of  males,  —  that  is,  requires  a  more 
perfect  developmental  effort — and  as  a  consequence,  females  are 
more  highly  developed  than  males,  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
my  own  conclusions,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  and  in  the  other 
papers  referred  to. 

The  use  of  the  word  "vigor"  is  scarcely  scientiflc  ;  it  has  only  a 
practical,  conventional  meaning,  and  should  be  studiously  avoided 
by  scientific  biologists,  as  it  is  almost  useless  by  way  of  compar- 
ison. Development  is  the  proper  physiological  expression,  and 
indicates  the  degree  of  evolution  or  maturity  of  the  various  organs 
of  the  animal  or  plant,  and  we  can  readily  compare  the  different 
stages  and  degrees  of  development  exhibited  in  each  organ.  Mr, 
Meehan  studiously  avoids  the  use  of  this  last  named  word,  and 
vould,  I  am  persuaded,  alter  his  deductions  if  he  should  weigh  its 
full  meaning,  and  apply  it  in  his  comparisons.  lie  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  highly  praised  for  his  excellent  series  of  observations 
already  alluded  to. 

With  a  view  of  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  use  of  this  word  vigor, 
I  may  state  that  Dr.  Gouverneur  Emerson  of  Philadelphia,  several 
years  ago,  discovered  that  "the  extensive  prevalence  of  every 
severe  zymotic  epidemic,  or  endemic  disease  ;  every  occurrence,  in 
fact,  which  exerts,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  decided,  depress- 

• 

ing  effect  upon  a  communit}',  will  be  indicated  in  the  record  of 
bu'ths  by  a  conspicuous  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  males."* 
He  bases  this  opinion  upon  the  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of 
births  in  Philadelphia  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  year 
^^33;  also  for  Paris  1832.  In  the  first  named  city,  the  per- 
centage of  excess  of  male  births  for  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840 
^as  6*29,  while  ''the  diminution  of  male  conceptions,  during  the 
cholera,  was  at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent."  The  number  of  concep- 
tions during  the  months  in  which  cholera  prevailed  was  1826 
l^ales  and  1851  females,  or  98- C4  males  to  100  females.  In  Paris, 
10  1832,  the  3^ear  cholera  prevailed  there,  the  excess  of  male  concep- 
tions was  reduced  from  the  usual  average  of  6  per  cent,  to  3^  per 
cent.  From  this  we  see  that  a  ^^  lessened  vigor^'*  so  to  speak,  is  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female  births ;  so 

•Caunes  operative  In  detennining  the  Proportions  of  tbe  Sexes  at  Birth.  American 
Jounua  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1848,  pp.  78-85. 
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a  lessened  or  increased  vigor  may  determine  this  increased  ten- 
dency toward  the  production  of  females  ;  in  fact,  anything  which 
operates  upon  the  animal  economy  by  distracting  it  from  the  busi- 
ness of  reproduction,  such  as  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  develop- 
mental processes,  mental  anxiety,  or  incipient  disease,  will  cause 
a  lessened  fecundity  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female 
offspring. 

Mrs.  Mary  Treat*  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  has,  by  repeated  experi- 
ments on  butterflies,  found  that  by  overfeeding  a  certain  number, 
a  large  proportion  of  female  eggs  was  produced,  and  that  by 
underfeeding,  or  partly  starving  them,  the  proportion  of  male 
eggs  was  increased. 

The  writer  has  shown  in  his  paper  on  "The  Nationality  of 
Parents  as  Affecting  the  Fecundity  and  the  Proportion  of  Sexes 
in  Births "t  that  foreign  mothers  (who  are  unquestionably  more 
"vigorous"  than  native  mothers)  have  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  boys  among  their  children. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth,  in  his  paper  entitled  "Strictures  on  Dar- 
winism,"J  says  that  he  "cannot  but  conclude  that  sterility  is 
induced  by  vigorous  health  and  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  w^hile  fertility  is  induced  by  want  and  debility,  and 
that  this  law  acts  directly  against  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  in  that  it 
is  constantly  recruiting  the  weak  and  the  decrepit  at  the  expense 
of  the  hearty  and  vigorous,  and  is  constantly  working  against  the 
favorite  scheme  of  Mr.  Darwin,  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
the  weak  are  always  being  eliminated  by  the  strong." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Mr.  Howorth  are  both  extreme ;  the  former  believing  that  the 
greatest  fecundity  and  best  products  belong  to  the  most  vigorous, 
while  the  latter  believes  that  the  most  feeble  are  most  prolific,  and 
have  the  most  vigorous  offspring. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
that  a  medium  condition  between  these  two  extremes  is  most 
■favorable  to  fecundity  and  the  production  of  healthy,  vigorous 
offspring,  namely,  developmental  maturity  of  the  parents,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  food  in  connection  with  a  life  most  in  accord- 
ance  with  nature.  

*  AMERICAN  Naturalist.  March,  18T3,  Laws  Controlling  the  Sexes  in  Butterflies, 
t  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,    ....    1873. 

X  Joamal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute.  London,  April,  1872,  pp.  21-10.  p.  37. 
Part  1,  Fertility  and  Sterility. 
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We  have  seen,  then,  that  excessive  "vigor"  increases  the  pro- 
portion of  females;  lessened  "vigor"  decreases  the  proportion  of 
males  (apparently  increases  the  proportion  of  females)  ;  and  that 
greater  "vigor"  increases  the  proportion  of  males:  —  from  all  of 
which  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  constant  ^''relationship  between 
''Vigor*  and  sex.** 

In  my  paper  on  the  "Relative  Viability  of  the  Sexes,  etc.,"  in 
which  I  have  shown  that  females  have  a  higher  viability  (greater 
longevity)  than. males,  I  ventured  to  ascribe  this  greater  viability 
to  the  fact  of  female  fetuses  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  mother 
more  than  males.  However  this  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
facts  stated,  for  Prof.  Martegoute*  in  his  observations  on  the 
breeding  of  the  Dishley  Mauchamp  merino  sheep,  says, — "Our 
monthly  weighings  show  that  the  ewes  that  have  produced  female 
lambs  are  on  an  average  of  weight  superior  to  those  that 
produced  the  males  ;  and  they  evidently  lose  more  in  weight  than 
these  last,  during  the  suckling  period ;  while  the  ewes  that  pro- 
duce males,  weigh  less,  and  do  not  lose  in  nursing  so  much  as 
the  others." f  "That  is,  mothers  are  in  better  condition  when  they 
conceive  females,  and  are  in  better  condition  when  they  wean 
males  than  females."  Dr.  Congar  J  has  observed  the  same  thing 
concerning  women.  Dr.  Spruce,  §  a  South  American  traveller, 
noticed  that  a  certain  palm  (Geonoma)  bore  fruit  (female  flowers) 
one  year, 'and  male  flowers  the  next,  alternating  from  male  to 
female  from  year  to  year.  This  same  fact  is  seen  in  some  ani- 
mals, that  bear  females  for  several  generations,  then  males ;  in 
fact  the  process  of  "alternation  of  generations"  is  dependent 
upon  this  principle,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another 
paper.  || 

I  have  stated  that  some  stalks  bore  only  male  flowers,  and  sug- 
gested that  this  fact  was  the  result  of  retarded  fecundation  of  the 
ovule  from  which  the  stalk  was  produced,  and  I  may  now  point 
out  how  nature  allows  these  peculiarities  to  be  produced. 

It  has  been  observed,  says  Lindley,f  that  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  light  to  which  the  plant  is  subjected  determine  the  sex  of  the 

♦Journal  cVAgricultnre  Pratique,  etc.  * 

fGoodale,  Breediug,  etc.  of  Domestic  Animals.    Boston,  1861,  pp.  91,92. 
t  H.  M.  Congar,  M.  D.,  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  August,  1867. 
i  Criticism  on  Dr.  Spruce's  article,  by  Dr.  Wendland,  in  Botan.  Zeitung,  1869. 
nTbe  Cause  of  Rotation  and  nearly  Equal  Number  of  Sexes  in  Births. 
TT  Theory  of  Horticulture,  N.  Y.,  1852. 
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future  products  of  the  seeds  produced  under  these  circumstances. 
General  Pleasonton*  of  this  city  has  lately  determined  that  both 
animals  and  plants  thrive  better  under  a  violet  colored  light, 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Daubeny-f 
Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight}  observed  that  the  relative  quantity 
of  light  and  heat  determined  the  sex  of  the  flowers  produced  by 
certain  plants.  Lindley  sa^^s,  '•  It  will  be  found  that  no  pollen  is 
scattered  in  damp,  cold  weather,  but  in  a  sunny,  warm,  dry  morn- 
ing the  atmosphere  surrounding  such  plants,  is,  in  the  impregna- 
ting season,  filled  with  grains  of  pollen  discharged  by  the  anthers. 
In  wet  springs  the  crops  of  fruit  fail,  because  the  anthers  are  not 
sufficiently  dried  to  shrivel  and  discharge  their  contents,  which 
remain  locked  up  in  the  anther  cell  till  the  power  of  impregnation 
is  lost." 

Gaertner§  has  pointed  out  in  his  "Notice  sur  des  Experiences 
concernant  la  Fecondation  de  quelques  Yegetaux,"  the  decided  in- 
fluence of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  process  of  fecunda- 
tion. He  insists  on  the  maturity  of  the  pollen  as  essential  to  the 
process.  During  a  warm  time  the  stamens  of  the  rue  accomplish 
their  movements  in  two  or  three  days,  whilst  they  are,  by  a  cold 
air  and  an  advanced  season,  scarcely  terminated  in  eight  daj-s. 
Fecundation  requires  also  a  greater  quantity  of  pollen  in  the  last 
case  than  in  the  other.  || 

This  being  the  case,  we  can  readily  understand  that  a  few  wet 
days  may  prevent  the  pollen  from  being  disseminated,  while  the 
ovules  continue  developing,  and  fecundation  is  retarded  from  this 
cause,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  production  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  exclusively  male-producing  grains  is  due. 

Darwin  1[  says  that  "walnut  trees,  which  are  properly  monoe- 
cious, sometimes  entirely  fail  to  produce  male  flowers  ;"  and  "  the 
female  silver  maple  will  not  unfrequently  put  forth  branches  of 
male  flowers." 

Some  cultivator  has  recorded**  a  series  of  experiments  on 

♦Pamphlet,  Phila.,  186-. 

t  Lindley,  p.  172,  oat  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  Phil.  Trans.,  1836,  p.  149. 

t  Selections  IVom  Mr.  Knight's  Physiological  Papers,  pp .  347-357,  ont  of  the  Phil. 
Trans. 

$  Natarwissenscbnftlicbe  Abhaiidlungen,  Tubingen,  1826, 1. 1.    .    .    . 

II  Koelrenter.  Vorlaenflge  Nachricht  von  Einingen  dns  Geschlecht  der  Pflanzen  be- 
treffenden  Versuchen,  pp.  10, 19,  ft*om  Gardener's  Chronicle,  1847,  pp.  541-558. 

IT  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication. 

♦♦American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y.,  Orange  Jndd,  M.  A.,  Editor. 
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ndian  com,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  largest  proportion  of 
talks  bearing  two  ears.  The. following  was  the  method  employed  ; 
11  the  stalks  bearing  but  one  ear  had  the  "  tassel "  (male  flower) 
ut  off  before  it  was  full  blown,  so  that  all  stalks  bearing  two  ears 
ould  be  surely  fecundated  by  the  male  flowers  of  the  same  or 
ther  stalks  also  bearing  two  ears,  thus  securing  duplicity  on  both 
^he  male  and  female  sides.  In  this  way,  we  are  told  that  the  pro- 
^^ortion  of  stalks  bearing  two  or  more  ears,  was  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  tiie  planting  of  grains  procured  by  this 
;j)roces8.* 

A  single  ovule  may  be  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  at  least  two 
<iifferent  varieties,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Arnold's  experiments 
^iven  below  f. 

From  what  we  have  shown,  it  would  appear  that  the  grains  near 
t;he  base  of  the  ear  are  less  variable  and  more  mature  than  those 
near  the  tip,  and  are  consequently  more  desirable  for  seed,  as  they 
'would  be  likely  to  give  plants  more  vigorous  and  prolific. 

I  may  state  here  that  it  is  the  habit  of  good  farmers  to  select 
the  largest  and  fairest  ears,  containing  the  largest,  fullest,  and 
hardest  grains,  for  seed ;  and  that  a  popular  notion  prevails  that 
ears  having  a  few  remaining  glumes  of  abnormally  placed  mule 
flowers  at  the  tip  of  the  cob  are  called  *' female  ears"  and  are 
supposed  to  be  more  prolific,  at  least  are  thought  to  be  more  de- 
sirable for  "seed"  ;  whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  belief 
I  am  not  informed,  but  am  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  ''vulgar 
error." 

•From  James  Logan's  experimeuts  it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  the  rule,  under  or- 
diDury  circumstances,  fur  the  female  flowers  of  plants  in  the  same  hill  to  be  fertilized 
principally  by  the  pollen  from  male  flowers  in  the  same  hill.— Experimenta  et  Mele* 
metematade  Plantarum  Generatione,anctore  Jacobo  Logan,  Leyden,  1730.  Translated 
into  Engli.<<h  by  J.  F.,  and  published  with  original  Latiu  text,  opposite  page.  London, 
1747.    8vo,  pp.  32,  p.  U. 

fMr.  Arnold  of  Paris,  Canada,  has  shown  that  if  the  female  flowers  of  an  Indian 
com  plant  are  ^ubmitted  to  the  action  of  pollen  from  male  flowers  of  different  kimls  of 
corn-plants,  each  grain  of  the  ear  produced  shows  the  efl*e<t  of  both  kinds  of  pollen. 
In  an  experiment  related,  a  given  female  flower  was  subjected  first  to  the  action  of 
poUen  ft-om  a  yellow  variety  of  com,  and  then  to  that  taken  from  a  white  variety ;  the 
result  was  an  ear  of  corn  each  giain  of  which  was  yell(»w  below  and  white  above. 
The  conclusion  presented  is,  not  only  that  there  is  an  immediate  influence  on  the  seed 
and  the  whole  tVuit  structure  by  the  application  of  strange  pollen,  but  the  more  iropor> 
tant  fact  that  one  ovule  can  be  afl'ected  by  the  pollen  of  two  distinct  parents,  and  this, 
too,  after  some  time  had  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  impregnation.  [From 
the  author's  paper  on  The  Laws  of  Transmission  of  Kesemblance  from  Parents  to 
U)elr  Children.  New  York  Medical  Record,  15th  of  Aug..  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.,  1873, 
pp.  ir»— out  of  Scribuer's  Monthly,  Sept.,  1873.] 
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Columella*  and  Celsusf ,  in  ancient  times  laid  gi'eat  stress  upon 
the  selection  of  seed-corn  ;  and  Virgil  J  says  — 

**I*ve  seen  the  largest  seeds,  tho*  viewed  with  care, 
Degenerate  unless  th*  industrious  hand 
Did  yearly  cull  the  largest."  § 

To  recapitulate  then, — the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  paper 
are:  — 

1.  That  in  plants,  and  animals  as  well,  that  are  actively  occu- 
pied in  vegetative,  physiological,  pathological  or  other  efforts 
which  are  antagonistic  or  complementary  to  the  office  of  repro- 
duction, the.  proportion  of  females  borne  during  such  times  is 
greater  than  where  the  plant  or  animal  has  readied  full  develop- 
mental maturity  ||  and  growth,  is  in  good  health,  and  is  occupied 
principally  in  the  process  of  reproduction.  In  this  latter  condi- 
tion offspring  of  a  higher  developmental  condition  are  produced, 
and  the  proportion  of  males  is  increased. 

2.  Females  are  in  better  condition  (that  is,  they  are  fatter, 
more  active  in  growth),  more  troubled  by  disease,1[  or  other  pro- 
cess antagonistic  to  reproduction  where  they  conceive  with  fe- 
males than  with  males ;  and  they  are  made  poorer,  become  more 
exhausted,  and  less  healthy,  by  the  production  of  female  offspring 
than  by  male  products. 

4.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  ovules  from  which  females  are 
derived  may  have  a  higher  initial  vitality  (vigor)  though  they, 
be  less  highly  developed  than  those  from  which  males  are  derived, 
yet  no  egg  can  properly  be  said  to  be  predestined  to  he  male  or 
female. 

5.  That  female  plants  like  femtile  animals  are  less  highly  devel- 
oped than  males,  and  are  the  result  of  an  inferior  developmental 
reproductive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  female  parents. 

*De  Re  Ru&tica. 

tDarwin;  Auimals  and  plants  under  Domestication,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

tGeoFKics. 

$Darwin,  op.  cU.y  yol.i,  p.  319. 

II  See  farther  in  the  author's  paper  on  The  Physical  Aspects  of  Primogeniture ;  or 
the  Relatiye  Viability  of  Offspring  of  Different  Pregnancies.  — New  York  Medical 
Record,  January  15  and  February  15, 1874. 

IT  Dr.  Qouvernenr  Emerson  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  effect  of  a  prevailing  epi- 
demic (cholera)  in  reducing  the  proportion  of  male  births.  See  his  proof  in  his  paper 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1S&8,  pp.  78-85. 


RAMBLES   OF  A  BOTANIST   IN  WYOMING 

TERRITORY. 

BT  REV.  E.   L.   GREENE. 
I. 

SrrxjATED  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  waste  of  treeless  and  even 

shru.V>les8  plains,  which  are  at  an  elevation  of  a  mile  and  more 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  city  of  Cheyenne  would  scarcely  be 

thougtit  a  central  point  from  which  one  might  make  many  interest- 

^^S     little  botanical  excursions.      The  strong   northwest  winds, 

whicb  prevail  here  almost  incessantly,  by  day  and  by  night  during 

ft"  the  winter  months,  seem  to  sweep  all  the  snows  into  the  valley 

of  the  La  Poudre,  in  northern  Colorado,  and  leave  the  plains  of 

'^^'oining  quite  bare ;  so  that  one  sees  here  only  the  short  dry 

curl^»    turf  of  buffalo  and  grama  grasses,  here  and  there  inter- 

spersed  with  the  spiny  balls  of  Echinocactus  Simpsonii.     More 

tna-n  onCe  during  the  winter  of  1871-2,  on  the  calmer,  better  days 

^"^"t    ^YQ  incident  to  even  a  Wyoming  winter,  did  the  writer  of 

*^^se    notes  stroll  forth  upon  those  plains,  to  ask  of  the  sere 

e^^sses  and  withered  cacti,  what  else  could  possibly  grow  among 

^^^  in  the  summer. 

^-'Ur  first  spring  visit  to  this  region  was  made  on  the  twentieth 

-^Xiiy.     The  grasses  were  beginning  to  show  green,  the  little 

P*^^i-ical  Echinocacti  were  crowned  each  with  its  chaplet  of  rose- 

**l>le  flowers,  and  the  low  matted  Phlox  Douglasii  was  blooming 

^*^^^^t  everywhere.     A  few  rods-from  the  depot  of  the  U.  P.  Rail- 

■^     we  stood  upon  the  ridge  of  bluffs  that  overlook  the  turbid 

rj^^  ^^^^tn  called  Crow  Creek,  and   its  now  beautiful  little  valley. 

^      pebble  beds  that  lie  along  the  shore  of  this  almost  alpine 

^^  are  quite  gorgeous  with  purple  and  yellow.     The  yellow  we 

I     ^^gnize  as  the  handsome  bloom  of  Thermopsis  fahacea,  a  common 

^    ^^t*  of  this  region,  bearing  heavy  racemes  of  lupine-like  flowers, 

7*  the  purple  is  apparently  something  more  interesting.     It  is  a 

^'"  growing  plant,  so  small  that  although  we  are  but  a  few  rods 

^^^  where  it  is,  and  we  are  looking  almost  straight  down  upon  a 

^ge,  dense  patch  of  it,  we  cannot  determine  it.     The  .color  is 

^ch  like  that  of  several  of  our  beautiful  Coloradian  Astragali^ 

(31) 
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but  it  is  not  their  habit  to  grow  so  thickly  as  to  color  the  whole 
face  of  several  acres,  for  taking  a  glance  up  and  down  the  stream 
we  behold  the  gravel  beds  everywhere  purple  with  the  same 
abundance  of  bloom.  After  waiting  just  a  moment  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  pure  delight  of  a  happy  anticipation,  we  hasten  down  the 
steep  bluff  side,  and  find  ourselves  scarcely  able  to  believe  what 
our  eyes  tell  us.  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  is  Nuttall's  Oxytropis 
multiceps,  one  of  the  most  rare  and  charming  of  all  the  plants  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  Rocky  Mountains?  A  plant  hitherto  rarely 
met  with  at  all,  and  only  on  a  few  alpine  summits  in  Colorado 
and  Montana.  The  year  before,  we  had  taken  a  few  depauperate 
specimens,  in  seed  only,  on  one  of  the  Colorado  Mountains,  and 
had  prized  even  those  poor  ones  very  highly.  It  grew  like  a  poor 
little  half-starved  stranger  where  we  found  it  then  ;  but  here  it  is 
luxuriant  and  plentiful,  and  this  Wyoming  region  is  doubtless  its 
proper  home.  Passing  up  to  the  bluffs  of  the  other  side,  a  half- 
mile  or  so  away,  we  find  two  or  three  other  very  interesting  little 
leguminous  plants,  Astragalus  sericoleucus^  a  silky-white,  spreading 
vetchling  with  purple  flowers,  and  also  the  more  rare  Astragalus 
cvespitosus,  the  latter  scarcely  yet  in  full  flower ;  and  finally  an- 
other, with  silky- white  foliage,  and  most  splendid  racemes  of 
purple.  Of  this  plant  we  found  but  one  root,  out  of  which  we 
made  half  a  dozen  herbarium  specimens,  but  it  proves  to  be  Nut- 
talFs  0.  Lagopus,  It  was  thought  to  be  a  species  yet  undescribed  ; 
Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  has  this  season  found  the  same  farther  northward, 
and  has  collected  fruit  as  well  as  flowers.  All  our  Rocky  Moun- 
tain species  of  this  genus  are  beautiful,  and  this  rare  one  is  among 
the  finest. 

But  the  middle  of  May  is  rather  too  early  in  the  season  to  find 
a  great  variety  of  flowers  at  this  high  altitude.  We  must  wait 
about  another  four  weeks,  if  we  are  to  see  these  plains  in  all  their 
glory. 

It  is  now  the  20th  of  June,  and  we  are  ascending  the  grade  of 
the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  from  the  lower  plains  of  Colorado,  to 
the  high  lands  of  Wyoming.  We  pass  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  territories,  just  as  the  highest  point  is  reached.  It  is  now 
about  noonday,  and  we  are  but  ten  miles  from  Cheyenne.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  for  a  botanist  to  reach  the  city  before  night,  and 
80  we  beg  of  our  conductor  the  privilege  of  making  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  on  foot ;  for  these  bluffs  and  table-lands  are  now 
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gorgeous  with  flowers  of  many  colors,  and  we  are  impatient  to  see 

^what  they  are.     The  whistle  sounds,  and  the  train  slackens  speed, 

until  the  leap  may  be  made  with  safety,  and  we  alight.     The  train 

inoves  on  and  soon  passes  from  our  sight,  and  we  are  alone  but 

for  the  distant  companionship  of  a  beautiful  herd  of  antelope 

^which  graze  upon  a  near  hill-side,  a  jack-rabbit,  and  a  colony  of 

prairie  dogs.     But  we  were  landed  just  on  the  south  side  of  a  line 

of  snow  fence,  where  the  snows  drifted  deep  last  winter,  and  so 

moistened  the  ground  that  the  flowers  and  grasses  of  June  are  here 

Xo  be  found  in  greatest  luxuriance.     Let  us  see  what  we  have. 

"Very  conspicuous  are  some  yellow  heads  of  a  composite,  borne 

upon  tall  and  slender  scapes,  and  waving  with  the  grasses  in  the 

wind.     At  the  base  of  each  stem  is  a  rosette  of  narrow,  somewhat 

silky  leaves,  and  the  plant  is  Actinella  scaposa  Nutt. 

In  the  winter  season,  on  the  hill-tops  near  Cheyenne,  we  had 
noticed  some  close  tufts  of  mossy-green,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and 
here  we  find  the  very  plant  in  bloom.     It  has  sent  up  numerous 
branching  stems,  two  inches  or  more  in  height,  bearing  rather  large, 
sand  wort-like  flowers.     It  proves  to  be  Arenaria  Hooker  i  Nutt.,  a 
rare  species  as  well  as  a  handsome  one.    The  truly  elegant  little  ^1«- 
tragalus  ccespitosiis^  which  a  month  ago  was  barely  beginning  to 
show  bloom,  is  not  yet  gone  by,  and  here  we  gather  lovely  speci- 
mens of  it  with  the  rest,  and  then  pass  on  over  and  between  various 
hills  and  bluffs,  and  out  upon  the  clear  green  expanse  of  plains, 
toward  the  metropolis  of  Wyoming. 
Xow  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  patch  of  wild  peas,  of  a 
^Ow  growth,  hairy  leaves,  and  very  large  purple  flowers  ;  a  form  of 
^^thyrus  polymorphus  Nutt. ;   and  a  plant  scarcely  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  best  of  the  cultivated  species  of  this  genus. 

Yonder  is  a  sligbt  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  plain,  where 
^here  was  more  moisture  in  early  spring.  The  whole  spot  of 
ground  is  colored  dark  dull  red,  not  with  flowers,  but  with  the  large 
^howv  fruits  of  Rumex  venosus  Pursh.  Two  species  of  Pentstemon 
«re  especially  attractive  among  the  flowers  of  this  region  ;  P.  cris- 
tat  s  Nutt.,  with  very  large  pale  purple  flowers,  in  a  short  rather 
'ded  raceme,  and  P,  albidus^  with  smaller  and  almost  white  co- 
roll  arranged  in  a  long  raceme.  The  latter  species  is  abundant, 
almost  whitening  long  lines  of  ridges.  A  very  fine  perennial  lupine, 
,  oecific  name  I  cannot  venture  to  give,  with  blue  and  black 

ft  borne  in  large  dense  spikes,  is  very  noticeable  on  the  stony 

^^!»RXCA»   NATURAU8T,  VOL.  Vin.  8 
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hill-sides ;  and  again  in  the  valleys,  or  gentle  depressions  between 
the  rolling  hills,  are  the  rich  purple  tufts  of  Astragalus  bistdcatus 
Gray.  This  is  a  very  handsome  perennial,  and  would  be  desira- 
ble enough  for  cultivation,  but  for  its  disgustingly  strong  odor  of 
bean-vines. 

Besides  these  more  noticeable  things,  our  ten  miles  walk  added 
to  our  herbal  several  very  interesting  rarities,  which  would  have 
been  overlooked  by  one  who  had  sought  only  the  showy  and  beau- 
tiful things  of  this  interesting  ground.  A  remarkable  proAision  of 
very  handsome  flowers,  of  a  few  species  only,  is  what  especially 

■ 

characterizes  the  flora  of  this  region  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Passing  through  it  by  rail,  one  sees  as  much  of  the  purple  and 
red  and  white  and  yellow  of  the  plants  mentioned,  as  of  the 
common  verdure  of  the  prairie  grasses. 


THE  PRESENT  ASPECTS   OF  BIOLOGY  AND   THE 
METHOD   OF  BIOLOGICAL   STUDY.* 

BY   PROFESSOR  ALLMAN. 

Conception  of  Biology  and  Function  of  the  Scientific  Method, — 
Under  the  head  of  Biology  are  included  all  those  departments  of 
scientific  research  which  have  as  their  object  the  investigation  of 
the  living  beings — the  plants  and  the  animals — which  tenant  the 
surface  of  our  earth,  or  have  tenanted  it  in  past  time. 

It  admits  of  being  divided  under  two  grand  heads :  Morphology, 
which  treats  of  Form ;  and  Physiology,  which  treats  of  Function ; 
and  besides  these  there  are  certain  departments  of  biological  study 
to  which  both  Morphology  and  Physiology  contribute,  such  as 
Classification,  Distribution,  and  that  department  of  research  which 
is  concerned  with  the  origin  and  causes  of  living  and  extinct 
forms. 

By  the  aid  of  observation  and  experiment  we  obtain  the  elements 
which  are  to  be  combined  and  developed  into  a  science  of  living 
beings,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  scientific  method  to  indicate 
the  mode  in  which  the  combinations  are  to  be  effected,  and  the  path 

*  Extracts  from  the  opening  address  before  Section  D— Biology  — of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science,  delivered  Sept.  18, 1873. 
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which  the  development  must  pursue.  Without  it  the  results  gained 
would  be  but  a  confused  assemblage  of  isolated  facts  and  discon- 
nected phenomena ;  but,  aided  by  a  philosophic  method,  the  ob- 
served facts  become  scientific  propositions ;  what  was  apparently 
insignificant  becomes  full  of  meaning,  and  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
consummate  laws  which  govern  the  whole. 

Classification  an  Expression  of  Affinities, — Hitherto  we  have 
been  considering  the  individual  organism  without  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  others.  But  the  requirements  of  the  biological  method 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  organisms  one 
with  the  other.  Now  the  grounds  of  such  comparison  may  be  va- 
rious, but  what  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  will  be  found  in 
anatomical  structure  and  in  developmental  changes ;  and  in  each 
of  these  directions  facts  of  the  highest  order  and  of  great  signifi- 
cance become  apparent. 

By  a  carefully  regulated  comparison  of  one  organism  with  an- 
other, we  discover  the  resemblances  as  well  as  the  diflerences  be- 
tween them.  If  these  resemblances  be  strong,  and  occur  in  impor- 
tant points  of  stinicture  or  development,  we  assert  that  there  is  an 
affinity  between  the  compared  organisms,  and  we  assume  that  the 
closeness  of  the  affinity  varies  directly  with  the  closeness  of  the 
resemblance. 

It  is  on  the  determination  of  these  affinities  that  all  philosophic 
classification  of  animals  and  plants  must  be  based.  A  philo- 
sophical classification  of  organized  beings  aims  at  being  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  affinities  between  the  objects  so  classified,  these 
afl^ities  being  at  the  same  time  so  set  forth  as  to  have  their  vari- 
ous degrees  of  closeness  and  remoteness  indicated  in  the  classifi- 
cation. 

Affinities  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  grounds  of  a  natural 
biological  classification,  but  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  a  new  sig- 
nificance has  been  given  to  them  by  the  assumption  that  they  may 
indicate  something  more  than  simple  agreement  with,  a  common 
plan  —  that  they  may  be  derived  by  inheritance  from  a  common 
ancestral  form,  and  that  they  therefore  afford  evidence  of  a  true 
blood  relationship  between  the  organisms  presenting  them. 

The  recognition  of  this  relationship  is  the  basis  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Descent  Theory.  No  one  doubts  that  the  resem- 
blances we  notice  among  the  members  of  such  small  groups  as 
those  we  name  species  are  derived  by  inheritance  from  a  common 
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ancestor,  and  the  Descent  Theory  is  simply  the  extension  to  the 
larger  groups  of  this  same  idea  of  relationship. 

If  this  be  a  true  principle,  then  biological  classification  becomes 
an  exposition  of  family*  relationship — a  genealogical  tree  in  which 
the  stem  and  branches  indicate  various  degrees  of  relationship  and 
direct  and  collateral  lines  of  descent.  It  is  this  conception  which 
takes  classification  out  of  the  domain  of  the  purely  morphological* 

Affinify  determined  by  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Development, — 
From  what  has  just  been  said  it  follows  that  it  is  mainly  by  a  com- 
parison of  organisms  in  their  anatomical  and  developmental  char- 
acters that  their  aflflnities  are  discoverable.  The  structure  of  an 
organism  will  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  true  affinity,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  certain 
members  of  a  group  depart  in  their  structure  so  widely  from  the 
characters  of  the  type  to  which  they  belong,  that  without  some 
other  evidence  of  their  affinities  no  one  would  think  of  assigning 
them  to  it.    This  evidence  is  afforded  by  development. 

A  Philosophical  Classification  cannot  form  a  single  Rectilineal 
Series. — A  comparison  of  animals  with  one  another  having  thus 
resulted  in  establishing  their  affinities,  we  may  arrange  them  into 
groups,  some  more  nearly,  others  more  remotely  related  to  one 
another.  The  various  degrees  and  directions  of  affinity  will  be 
expressed  in  every  philosophical  arrangement,  and  as  these  affini- 
ties extend  in  various  directions,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that 
no  arrangement  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  in  a  straight 
line  ascending  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder  from  lower  to  higher 
forms,  can  give  a  true  idea  of  the  relations  of  living  beings  to  one 
another.  These  relations,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  expressed  only 
by  a  ramified  and  complex  figure  which  we  have  already  compared 
to  that  of  a  genealogical  tree. 

Distribution  aiid  Evolution.  —  Another  very  important  depart- 
ment of  biological  science  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  organized 
beings.  This  may  be  either  distribution  in  space,  geographical 
distribution:  or  distribution  in  time,  palasontological  distribu- 
tion. Both  of  these  have  of  late  years  acquired  increased  signifi- 
cance, for  we  have  begun  to  get  more  distinct  glimpses  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  controlled,  of  the  origin  of  faunas  and  floras, 
and  of  the  causes  which  regulate  the  sequence  of  life  upon  the 
earth.  Time,  however,  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  fully  as  its  interest  and  importance  would  deserve,  and  a 
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words  on  palsBontological  distribution  are  all  that  I  can  now 
"•ure  on. 

he  distribution  of  organized  beings  in  time  has  lately  come  be- 

us  in  a  new  light  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  hypothesis  of 

Lution.     According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  higher  groups  of  or- 

ized   beings  now  existing  on  the  earth's  surface  have  come 

n  to  us,  with  gradually  increasing  complexity  of  structure,  by 

Sinuous  descent  from  forms  of  extreme  simplicity  which  con- 

•Jited  the  earliest  life  of  our  planet. 

xn  almost  every  group  of  the  animal  kingdom  the  members 
.<jh  compose  it  admit  of  being  arranged  in  a  continuous  series 
P^^^ng  down  from  more  specialized,  or  higher,  to  more  general- 
*^^ci  or  lower  forms ;  and  if  we  have  any  record  of  extinct  mem- 
of  the  group,  the  series  may  be  carried  on  through  these, 
while  the  descent  hypothesis  obliges  us  to  regard  the  various 
s  of  the  series  as  descended  from  one  another,  the  most  gener- 
^  forms  will  be  found  among  the  extinct  ones,  and  the  farther 

in  time  we  go  the  simpler  do  the  forms  become. 

y  a  comparison  of  the  forms  so  arranged  we  obtain,  as  it  were, 

law  of  the  series,  and  can  thus  form  a  conception  of  the  miss- 

\*^^5^    terms  and  continue  the  series  backwards  through  time,  even 

^^*^^^reno  record  of  the  lost  forms  can  be  found,  until  from  simpler 

^"^     ^till  simpler  terms  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  term 

^     generalized  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the  primordial  stock,  the 

^^^«8tral  form  from  which  all  the  others  have  been  derived  by 

^^^cent. 


Ms  root  form  is  thus  not  actually  observed,    but  is  rather  ob- 
,^^\ied  by  a  process  of  deduction,  and  is  therefore  hypothetical. 
^^^  shall  strengthen,  however,  its  claims  to  acceptance  by  the  ap- 
^•^i^ation  of  another  principle.     The  study  of  embryology  shows 
^^t  the  higher  animals,  in  the  course  of  their  development,  pass 
^t^ough  transitory  phases  which  have  much  in  common  with  the 
«^^rmanent  condition  of  lower  members  of  the  type  to  which  they 
*^^long,  and  therefore  with  its  extinct   representatives.     We  are 
^bos  enabled  to  lay  down  the  further  principle  that  the  individual, 
^n  the  course  of  its  own  development  from  the  egg  to  the  fully 
formed  state,  recapitulates  within  that  short  period  of  time  the  va- 
rious forms  which  its  ancestry  presented  in  consecutive  epochs  of 
the  world's  history  ;  so  that  if  we  knew  all  the  stages  of  its  indi- 
vidual development,  we  should  have  a  long  line  of  its  descent. 
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Through  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  palaeontology  and  embryology 
are  thus  brought  into  mutual  bearing  on  one  another. 

Let  us  take  an  example  in  which  these  two  principles  seem  to  be 
illustrated.  In  rocks  of  the  Silurian  age  there  exist  in  great  pro- 
fusion the  remarkable  fossils  known  as  graptolites.  These  consist 
of  a  series  of  little  cups  or  cells  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  com- 
mon tube,  and  the  whole  fossil  presents  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
one  of  the  Sertularian  hydroids,  which  inhabit  the  waters  of  our 
present  seas,  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  graptolites  consti- 
tute an  ancient  and  long  since  extinct  group  of  the  Uydroida.  It 
is  not,  however,  with  the  proper  cells  or  hydrothecfle  of  the  Sertu- 
larians  that  the  cells  of  the  graptolite  most  closely  agree,  but  rather 
with  the  little  receptacles  which  in  certain  Sertularinae  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Tlumularida  we  find  associated  with  the  hydro- 
thecos,  and  which  are  known  as  "  Nematophores."  A  comparison 
of  structure  then  shows  that  the  graptolites  may  with  considerable 
probability  be  regarded  as  representing  a  Plumularia  in  which  the 
hydrothecfle  had  never  been  developed  and  in  which  their  place  had 
been  taken  by  the  ncmatophores. 

Now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ncmatophores  of  the  living  Pin- 
mularida  are  filled  with  masses  of  protoplasm  which  have  the 
power  of  throwing  out  pseudopodia,  or  long  processes  of  their  sub- 
stance, and  that  they  thus  resemble  the  Rhizopoda,  whose  soft  parts 
consist  entirely  of  a  similar  protoplasm  and  which  stand  among  the 
Protozoa,  or  lowest  group  of  the  animal  kingdom.  If  we  suppose 
the  hydrotheca  suppressed  in  a  plumularian,  we  should  thus  nearly 
convert  it  into  a  colony  of  Rhizopoda,  from  which  it  would  differ 
only  in  the  somewhat  higher  morphological  differentiation  of  its 
cflenosarc  or  common  living  bond,  bv  which  the  individuals  of  the 
colony  are  organically  connected.  And,  under  this  view,  just  such 
a  colony  would  a  graptolite  be,  waiting  only  for  the  development 
of  hydrotheca  to  raise  it  into  the  condition  of  a  plumularian. 

Bringing  now  the  evolution  hypothesis  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  follow  that  the  graptolite  may  be  viewed  as  an  an- 
cestral form  of  the  Sertularian  hydroids,  a  form  having  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  the  Rhizopoda ;  that  hydranths  and  hydro- 
thecae  became  developed  in  its  descendants ;  and  that  the  rhizo- 
podal  graptolite  became  thus  converted,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  into 
the  hydroidal  Sertularian. 

This  hypothesis  would  be  strengthened  if  we  found  it  agreeing 
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Tirith  the  phenomena  of  individual  development.  Now  such  Plu- 
mularida  as  have  been  followed  in  their  development  from  the  egg 
to  the  adult  state  do  actually  present  well-developed  nematophores 
before  they  show  a  trace  of  hydrothecse,  thus  passing  in  the  course 
of  their  embryological  development  through  the  condition  of  a 
graptolite,  and  recapitulating  within  a  few  days  stages  which  it 
took  incalculable  ages  to  bring  about  in  the  palseontological  devel- 
opment of  the  tribe. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  be- 
cause it  has  given  a  new  direction  to  biological  study  and  must 
powerfully  influence  all  future  researches.  Evolution  is  the  high- 
est expression  of  the  fundamental  principles  established  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  depends  on  the  two  admitted  faculties  of  living  be- 
ings— heredity^  or  the  transmission  of  characters  from  the  parent 
to  the  offspring ;  and  adaptivity,  or  the  capacity  of  having  these 
characters  more  or  less  modified  in  the  offspring  by  external  agen- 
cies, or  it  may  be  by  spontaneous  tendency  to  variation. 

The  hypothesis  of  evolution  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  yet  estab- 
lished on  so  sure  a  basis  as  to  command  instantaneous  acceptance  ; 
and  for  a  generalization  of  such  vast  significance  no  one  can  be 
blamed  for  demanding  for  it  a  broad  and  indisputable  foundation 
of  facts.  Whether,  however,  we  do  or  do  not  accept  it  as  firmly 
established,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  it  embraces  a  greater 
number  of  phenomena  and  suggests  a  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  them  than  any  other  hypothesis  which  has  yet  been 
proposed. 

With  all  our  admiration,  however,  for  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  comprehensive  of  philosophic  hy- 
potheses, we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  diflSculties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  accepting  it  to  the  full  extent  which  has  been  sometimes 
claimed  for  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  among  some 
of  the  higher  vertebrata  we  can  trace  back  for  some  distance  in 
geological  time  a  continuous  series  of  forms  which  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  one  another  by  gradual  modification  —  as 
has  been  done,  for  example,  so  successfully  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  the 
case  of  the  horse — yet  the  instances  are  very  few  in  which  such  a 
sequence  has  been  actually  established  ;  while  the  first  appearance 
in  the  earth's  crust  of  the  various  classes  presents  itself  in  forms 
which  by  no  means  belong  to  the  lowest  or  most  generalized  of 
their  living  representatives.     On  this  last  fact,  however,  I  do  not 
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lay  much  stress,  for  it  will  admit  of  explanation  by  referring  it  to 
the  deficiency  of  the  geological  record,  and  then  demanding  a 
lapse  of  time — of  enormous  length,  it  is  true  —  during  which  the 
necessary  modifications  would  be  in  progress  before  the  earliest 
phase  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  could  have  been  reached. 

Again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  hypothetical  nature  of 
those  primordial  forms  in  which  we  regard  the  bi*anches  of  our 
genealogical  tree  as  taking  their  origin ;  and  while  the  doctrine 
of  the  recapitulation  of  ancestral  forms  has  much  probability, 
and  harmonizes  with  the  other  aspects  of  the  evolution  doctrine 
into  a  beautifully  symmetrical  system,  it  is  one  for  which  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  actually  observed  facts  has  not  yet  been  adduced 
to  remove  it  altogether  from  the  region  of  hypothesis. 

Even  the  case  of  the  graptolites  alread}'  adduced  is  an  illustra- 
tion rather  than  a  proof,  for  the  diflSculty  of  determining  the  true 
nature  of  such  obscure  fossils  is  so  great  that  we  may  be  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  our  views  of  their  structure  and  aflSnities. 

To  me,  however,  one  of  the  chief  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  when  carried  out  to  the  extreme  length  for 
which  some  of  its  advocates  contend,  appears  to  be  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  inherited  life  which  it  necessarily  requires  through  a 
period  of  time  whose  vastness  is  such  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
utterl}'  incapable  of  comprehending  it.  Vast  periods,  it  is  true, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  phenomena  of  evolution  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  vastness,  which  the  antiquity  of  life,  as  shown  by 
its  remains  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata,  requires  us  to  give 
to  these  periods,  may  be  even  greater  than  is  compatible  with 
continuity. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reproductive  faculty  in 
organized  beings  is  endowed  with  unlimited  power  of  extension, 
and  yet  to  go  no  farther  back  than  the  Silurian  period — though  the 
seas  which  bore  the  Eozoon  were  probably  as  far  anterior  to  those 
of  the  Silurian  as  these  are  anterior  to  our  own — the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  requires  that  in  that  same  Silurian  period  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  living  forms  must  have  existed,  and  that  their  life 
had  continued  by  inheritance  through  all  the  ramifications  of  sl 
single  genealogical  tree  down  to  our  own  time ;  the  branches 
the  tree,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  falling  away,  with  the  extinctio 
of  whole  genera  and  families  and  tribes,  but  still  some  alwayi 
remaining  to  carry  on  the  life  of  the  base  through  a  period  of  tim 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes  infinite.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  cases 
a  continuous  series  of  forms  regularly  passing  from  lower  to  higher 
d^ees  of  specialization,  and  very  probably  connected  to  another 
by  direct  descent,  may  be  followed  through  long  geological  peri- 
ods, as,  for  example,  the  graduated  series  already  alluded  to,  which 
may  be  traced  between  certain  mammals  of  the  Eocene  and  others 
living  in  our  own  time,  as  well  as  the  verj'^  low  forms  which  have 
come  down  to  us  apparently  unmodified  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Chalk.  But  incalculably  great  as  are  these  periods,  they  are  but 
as  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  millennium,  when  compared 
to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  animalization  of  our 
globe. 

Is  the  faculty  of  reproduction  so  wonderfully  tenacious  as  all 

this,  that  through  periods  of  inconceivable  duration,  and  exposed 

to  influences  the  most  intense  and  the  most  varied,  it  has  still 

come  down  to  us  in  an  unbroken  stream?     Have   the   strongest 

which  had   survived   in   the   struggle   for   existence    necessarily 

handed  down  to  the  strongest  which  should  follow  them  the  power 

of  continuing  as  a  perpetual   heirloom  the  life  which  they  had 

themselves  inherited?     Or  have  there  been  many  total  extinctions 

snd  many  renewals  of  life — a  succession  of  genealogical  trees,  the 

earlier  ones  becoming  old  and  decayed,  and  dying  out,  and  their 

place  taken  by  new  ones  which  have  no  kinship  with  the  others? 

^^y  finally,  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution  only  a  working  hypothesis 

'^^ich,  like  an  algebraic  fiction,  may  yet  be  of  inestimable  value  as 

*^  instrument  of  research  ?     For  as  the  higher  calculus  becomes 

^  the  physical  inquirer  a  power  by  which  he  unfolds  the  laws  of 

'"^    inorganic  world,  so  may  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  though 

^^^y  a  hypothesis,  furnish  the  biologist  with  a  key  to  the  order  and 

*^ici^en  forces  of  the  world  of  life.     And  what  Leibnitz  and  New- 

^^  and  Hamilton  have  been  to  the  physicist,  is  it  not  that  which 

^^-rwin  has  been  to  the  biologist? 

«at  even  accepting  as  a  great  truth  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
^^  us  not  attribute  to  it  more  than  it  can  justly  claim.  No  valid 
^'^  dence  has  yet  been  adduced  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  inorganic 


•tter  has  become  transformed  into  living,  otherwise  than  through 

^*^  agency  of  a  preexisting  organism,  and  there  remains  a  resid- 

^•^  phenomenon  still  entirely  unaccounted  for.     No  physical  hy- 

^^^thesis  founded  on  any  indisputable  fact  has  yet  explained  the 

^^gin  of  the  primordial  protoplasm,  and,  above  all,  of  its  marvel- 

^^^  properties  which  render  evolution  possible. 
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Accepting,  then,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  all  freedom  and  in 
all  its  legitimate  consequences,  there  remains,  I  sa}',  a  great  resid- 
unm  unexplained  by  physical  theories.  Natural  Selection,  the 
Struggle  for  Existence,  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  will  explain 
much,  but  they  will  not  explain  all.  They  may  offer  a  beautiful 
aid  convincing  theory  of  the  present  order  and  fitness  of  the  or- 
ganic universe,  as  the  laws  of  attraction  do  of  the  inorganic,  but 
the  properties  with  which  the  primordial  protoplasm  is  endowed — 
its  heredity  and  its  adaptivit}' — remain  unexplained  by  them,  for 
these  properties  are  their  cause  and  not  their  effect. 

For  the  cause  of  this  cause  we  have  sought  in  vain  among  the 
physical  forces  which  surround  us,  until  we  are  at  last  compelled 
to  rest  upon  an  independent  volition,  a  far-seeing  intelligent  de- 
sign. Science  may  yet  discover  even  among  the  laws  of  phj'sics 
the  cause  it  looks  for ;  it  may  be  that  even  now  we  have  glimpses 
of  it ;  that  those  forces  among  which  recent  physical  research  has 
demonstrated  so  grand  a  unity — light,  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism— when  manifesting  themselves  through  the  organizing  proto- 
plasm, become  converted  into  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  that  the 
poet  has  unconsciously  enunciated  a  great  scientific  truth  when  he 
tells  us  of 

"  Gay  lizards  glitterini^  on  the  walls 
or  mined  shrinee,  busy  and  bright 
As  though  they  were  alive  urith  Ught.^* 

But  all  this  is  only  carrying  us  one  step  back  in  the  grand  gen- 
eralization.    All  science  is  but  the  intercalation  of  causes,  each 
^more  comprehensive  than  that  which  it  endeavors  to  explain,  be- 
tween the  great  primal  cause  and  the  ultimate  effect. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch  for  3'ou  in  a  few  broad  outlines 
the  leading  aspects  of  biological  science,  and  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tions which  biological  studies  must  take.  Our  science  is  one  of 
grand  and  solemn  import,  for  it  embraces  man  himself  and  is  the 
exponent  of  the  laws  which  he  must  obe}*.  Its  subject  is  vast,  for 
it  is  life,  and  life  stretches  back  into  the  illimitable  past,  and 
forward  into  the  illimitable  future.  Life,  too,  is  everywhere. 
Over  all  this  wide  earth  of  ours,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  which  has  not  its  animal  or  its  vegetable  den- 
izens— dwellers  on  the  mountain  and  on  the  plain,  in  the  lake  and 
on  the  prairie,  in  the  arid  desert  and  the  swampy  fen ;  from  the 
tropical  forest  with  its  strange  forms  and  gorgeous  colors  and 
myriad  voices,  to  the  ice-fields  of  polar  latitudes  and  those  silent 
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seas  which  lie  beneath  them,  where  living  things  unknown  to 
warmer  climes  congregate  in  unimaginable  multitudes.  There  is 
life  all  over  the  solid  earth ;  there  is  life  throughojit  the  vast 
ocean,  from  its  surface  down  to  its  great  depths,  deeper  still  than 
the  lead  of  sounding  line  has  reached. 

And  it  is  with  these  living  hosts,  unbounded  in  their  variety, 
infinite  in  their  numbers,  that  the  student  of  biology  must  make 
himself  acquainted.  It  is  no  light  task  which  lies  before  him  — 
no  mere  pastime  on  which  he  may  enter  with  trivial  purpose,  as 
though  it  were  but  the  amusement  of  an  hour ;  it  is  a  great  and 
solemn  mission  to  which  he  must  devote  himself  with  earnest 
mind  and  with  loving  heart,  remembering  the  n6ble  words  of 
Bacon :  — 

"Knowledge  is  not  a  couch  whereon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit ;  nor  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  nor  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  nor  a  fort  or  commanding- 
ground  for  strife  and  contention  ;  nor  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale ; 
but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief 
of  man's  estate." 
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Thr  Systematic  Position  or  the  Bbachiopods.* — To  those  ac- 
customed to  find  the  Brachiopods  invariabl^^  mentioned  in  palaeon- 
^^ogical  as  well  as  zoological  works  as  shell-fish,  with  no  hint  of 
fin  affinity  to  any  other  class  of  animals,  the  author's  remark  at 
"I®  beginning  of  his  essay  that  "  the  Brachiopoda  are  true  worms, 

^^^^  possibly  some  aflSnities  to  the  Crustacea,  and  that  they  have 
^  delations  to  the  MoUusca,  save  what  many  other  worms  may 

possess  in  common  with  them,"  will  seem  in  its  nature  somewhat 
'^^clastic.     But  we  should  remember  that  Cuvier  regarded  the 

^'^acles  as  MoUusca,  and  it  was  not  until  1830  that  Thompson 
^  Burmeister  demonstrated  from  their  mode  of  growth  that  these 
^U-bearing  animals  were  undoubted  Crustacea ;  the  Serpulae  and 

**^^orbes  were  regarded  as  shell-fish  by  many  collectors,  and  even 

tk^   ^^  Systematic  Position  of  the  Brachiopoda.    By  Edward  8.  Morse.    (From  the 
^y^^^^^^ng*  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  xv.    Published  August,  1873. 
•    pp.  TO.) 
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the  bivalve   phyllopods  (Estheria)  of  our  Tresh-water   poola  are 
daily  mistaken  by  collectors  for  species  of  Cyclas.    On  the  other 
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hand  certain  worma,  snch  aa  the  flat  worms  or  Planarians,  have 

been  regarded  as  allied  to  the  snails  and  slugs  Ity  good  naturalists. 

We  will  now  attempt,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  condense  the 

paper  of  Professor  Morse  by  giving  his  chief  arguments  for  cou- 
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sideringtbe  "Lamp-shells"  as  worms.     He  first  defines  the  two 
classes.    The  worms  have  an  elongate  form,  while  that  of  the 
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mollusk  is   concentrated   or   sac-like ;    hence    the   terra   Saccata 
applied  to  them  by  Professor  Hyatt. 

In  tlie  mollusk  the  viscera  are  usually  contained  in  a  large 
chamber  protruding  above  the  foot,  while  in  the  worm  ''the  sym- 
metry of  the  body  is  never  disturbed  by  the 
viscera."     In  the  mollusk,  moreover,  the  man- 
tle is  sac-like,  "inclosing  a  conspicuous  cav- 
ity," and  protecting  the  gills,  while  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  straight  in  the  worm,  rarely 
convoluted,  and  suspended  freely  in  the  peri-  m'' 
visceral  cavity,  by  bands  (Fig.  1,  b)  ;   in  the 
mollusk  this  organ  is  always  convoluted,  and    ^ 
intimately  blended,  or  united,  with  other  or- 
gans.   The  nervous  system  of  the  worms  con-  ^  , 

•^  Embryo  of  LamcUibran- 

sists  of  a  nei*ve  collar  from  which  start  two  ciuate. 

parallel  cbains  of  ganglia,while  in  the  mollusks  toot-^by  byssui  giami;'  g\ 
there  is  a  nerve  collar,  but  no  double  chain,  ^*^^*' 
and  instead,  nerves  are  thrown  out  to  the  sensory,  motor  and 
parieto-splanchnic  regions.  The  eggs  of  worms  are  usually  (ex- 
cept in  the  leeches)  set  free  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body, 
^hich  is  not  the  case  with  the  mollusks.  Lastly,  the  embryo 
nw)llusk  (Fig.  6)  early  develops  a  shell  composed  of  one  or  two 
pieces,  while  the  embryonic  worm  is  usually  distinctly  ringed, 
^  seen  on  the  opposite  page. 

Here,  in  passing,  we  would  remark  that  while  the  mollusks  are 
^mirably  characterized,  the  author  has,  we  think,  failed  to  give 
suflicient  importance  to  the  most  fundamental  and  important  char- 
acter in    the    typical   worm.     Certainly   the    ringed,   segmented 
structure  of  the  worm  is  that  which,  more  than  any  other  char- 
*^ter,  separates  it  from  other  animals,  and  when  the  rings  are 
^l^sent,  as  in  the  Planarians,  Nematoids  and  other  low  worms,  this 
'^   ^u  adaptive   character   resulting   from   their   peculiar   habits, 
^^^oreover  it  should  be  remembered  that  our  author  regards  the 
^''achiopods  as  a  division  of  Chaetopod  worms,  in  which  the  seg- 
'^^^^ts  are  invariably  present,  and  form  the  most  important  feature 
^*  those  animals.     Again,  we  fail  to  find  any  reference  to  the  re- 
^^^otx  of  the  most  important  anatomical  systems  (the  nervous,  cir- 
^^latory  system  and  digestive  canal)  to  the  walls  of  tlie  body.    The 
^'"^elation  in  structure  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  higher  worms 
^  the  segmented  structure  is  also  most  intimate  and  remarkable. 
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Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Embryos  of  Worms. 

Fig.  7,  Serpiila;  Fig.  8.  9pio:  Fig.  9,  Mclicerta  (Rotifer);  Fig.  10,  Pileolaria;  Fig.  11, 
Phoronie;  ( Fig.  7,  original ;  Figs.  8  and  10,  from  Claparfede ;  Fig.  9,  from  Iluxley;  Fig. 
11,  from  Dyster'.) 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  in. 


Fig.  17. 


Embryos  of  Brachiopods. 
Figs.  12, 18, 14,  Thecidiiim  (from  Lacaze  Duthiero). 


Figs.  15, 16, 17,  Tercbratalina  (original). 
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rig.  18. 


iJmUU 


YTTYTYTf 


Fig.  19, 


To  this  deficiency  in  the  definitions,  otherwise  so  full,  we  shall  re- 
cur in  noticing  the  author's  conclusions  as  to  the  more  immediate 
relationship  of  the  Brachiopoda.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  that  in  none  of  the  dia- 
grams of  the  transverse  sections  of  the 
worms  are  the  positions  of  the  dorsal  ves- 
sel or  nervous  cord  in  relation  to  the  body 
walls  indicated ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
same  view  of  the  mollusk  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. This  is  said  not  so  much  by  way  of 
criticism,  as  to  call  attention  to  important      Portion  of  Peduncle  of  z«»- 

guUi  pyramtdfita,  Bhowtng  an- 

differences  between  the  Brachiopods  and   nuiationp,  nud  circulation  of 

.      fluid  within. 

Chaetopodous  worms,  which  demand  seri- 
ous consideration  in  accepting  the  conclusions  as  to  the  precise 
systematic  position  of  the  Brachiopods  claimed  by  the  author. 

Farther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  general  proportions  of  the  body, 
it  seems  that  the  author  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  ringed 

structure  of  the  higher  worms,  of  which  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  he  considers  the  Brach- 
iopods to  form  a  division.  Thus  it  is  stated, 
almost  casually,  that  "a  prominent  character  of 
the  higher  worms  is  the  annulations  or  rings 
marking  the  body."  As,  however,  the  annula- 
tions are  wanting  in  certain  low  worms  (i.e.  the 
Showing  cephalic  col-  Gephyrea  or  Sipunculoid  worms,  Sagitta,  Nema- 
m/^mediim^dorBai  toidea,  Acanthoccphala*)  the  absence  of  this 
notch;;,  lateral  notch,  character  in  the  Brachiopods  is  unimportant; 
still,  however,  the  peduncle  of 
Lingula  is  "partially  annulated" 
(Fig.  18). 

The  comparison  between  the 
moUusks  and  worms  is  then  ex- 
tended to  the  integumentary 
organs.  Here,  in  an  exceedingly 
suggestive  wa^'^,  the  author  shows 
that  in  the  worms  the  integument 
is  rarely  ever  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body ;  but  when 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Head  of  Discina. 


Head  of  Sabella. 


*It  should  be  home  in  mind  Chat  these  worms  are  mostly  parasitic,  or,  as  in  Sagitta 
and  Sipunculus,  very  aberrant  forms,  and  the  absence  of  rings  is  probably  a  secondary 
or  adaptive  character. 
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it  is  it  Torras  a  broad  cephalic  collar,  "  coveriDg  the  baae  of  the 
arms  in  those  worms  possessing  it  (as  in  Sabella,  Fig.  19),  while  in 
the  Brachiopoda  the  collar  covers  and  protects  the  arms,"  and  this 
collar  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  mantle  of  mollusks.     On 


Lonsltadiaal  sectian  of  anterior  portion  of  Lingiiln. 
Fig.  a. 


page  27  the  cephalic  region  of  the  true  worms  is  discussed,  and 
the  intimate  relationship  between  the  bead  of  certain  worms,  such 
as  Sabella  and  Amphitrite,  and  that  of  the  Brachiopods,  shown. 
This  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  figures.  We 
cannot  farther  abstract  the  condensed  statement  of  the  author- 
By  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  worm  Amphitrite,  and 
the  bracbiopod  Lingula,  the  most  interesting  relationship  may  be 
detected  (Fige.  22  and  2S). 
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Oonsidering  the  arms  ftlone  we  are  told  that  a  transTerse  section 

or   a  right  arm  of  Amphitrite  (Fig.  24)  resembles  that  of  Lingula, 

("FS^.  25)  much  more  than  "coires- 

poKKling  sections  of  two  Bracfaiopodu 

re^^mble  each  other." 

.Z^riatles  like  those  of  worms,  moved 
t>y  vnuacles,  and  quite  unlike  the  stiff 
si> »  mnea  of  the  Chitons  occur  in  the 
I*«~^«.chiopods.  TJie  muscles  of  the 
'**t.^^guraent  bear  the  closest  resem- 
'*l«»-«3ce  to  those  of  worms.  The  peri- 
*"  *  ^*-<::»rftl  cavity  is  shown  to  be,  like 
*'■***. "t  of  worms,  lined  with  a  delicate  ' 
'^*-***  «nbraDe     and      strongly     ciliated.    ' 

*~«:::if.  Morse  has  succeeded  in  finding 
™"      "^^  «SBel  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  intestine  of  Lingula,  but  not 
**  "^^  vesicle  described  by  Hancock.     But  still  ba,  as  well  as  others. 


;  ft/,  brachial  fold;  ■ 


^^^^iloD  ipicalotDt,  Gray. 

-fc.^    ^.  uLiloriew  nf  Cbitnn,  a. 


^^^^g;" 


««l; 


ie  or  sirdle ; 


Vias  never  succeeded  in  studying  the  vascular  system  satisfactorily. 
tie,  however,  alladea  to  a  pseudo-hiemal  system  of  organs,  being 
a  set  of  membranes  which  invest  the  oviducts,  and  has  traced  the 
t;ircnlation  in  living  Rhynchonellse.     This  subject,  and  the  circulo- 
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tion  of  Lingula,  which  has  red  blood,  is  reserved  for  discussion  in 
a  subsequent  memoir.  The  digestive  canal  of  the  Brachiopods, 
as  well  as  the  circulatory  system,  does  not  compare  well  with 
those  of  the  normal  worms. 

'^Tbe  anomalous  features  presented  by  some  worms,  in  the 
absence  of  an  anus,  or  the  possession  of  a  coecal  stomach,  and 
the  anterior  termination  of  the  anus,  are  fully  repeated  in  the 
Brachiopoda.  In  one  entire  division  of  the  Brachiopoda,  repre- 
sented by  Terebratula,  the  stomach  terminates  in  a  co&cal  sac. 
In  Terebratulina  the  alimentary  tract  is  closed  posteriorly.  Nor 
has  the  slightest  trace  of  an  anus  been  detected  in  Thecidium, 
Waldheimia,  Rhynchonella,  and  several  other  genera  that  have 
been  examined.  In  the  very  early  stages  of  Terebratulina,  I 
have  seen  the  rejectamenta  escape  from  the  mouth,  and  in  no  case 
has  the  appearance  of  an  anal  perforation  been  discovered.  In 
Terebratulina,  the  alimentary  tract  pursues  a  direct  antero-poste- 
rior  course  without  convolutions,  while  in  Lingula  and  Discina  the 
anus  terminates  anteriorly  on  the  right  side.  In  Lingula,  the  in- 
testine makes  a  few  turns,  while  in  l3iscina  it  makes  a  single  turn 
to  the  right." 

• 

The  nervous  system  is  much  as  in  the  worms,  there  being  two 
lateral  ventral  cords,  widely  separated  (in  Lingula  these  lateral 
threads  seem  to  be  double  and  connected  by  commissures)  and 
connected  at  the  oesophagus  by  ganglionic  enlargements,  which 
send  off  threads  to  the  pallial  membranes,  and  to  the  various  mus- 
cles. The  breathing  organs  of  Brachiopods  are  contained  in  the 
pallial  membrane,  which  is  divided  into  two  oblique  transverse 
sinuses,  apparently  resembling  the  interior  of  the  branchia  of  a 
worm.  The  genital  organs  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
worms,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  Figs.  30-40. 

We  now  quote  the  author's  conclusions  in  his  own  words :  — 

^^In  considering  the  assemblage  of  remarkable  characters  in 
the  Brachiopods,  we  must  recognize  in  them  a  truly  ancient  type, 
and  consequently  a  synthetic,  or  comprehensive  type.  Thus 
while  we  do  not  find  them  in  all  their  characters  resembling  any 
one  group  of  worms,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  their 
features,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  shared  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  groups  of  the  Vermes,  with  one  or  two 
features  shared  by  the  Arthropods. 

It  is  important  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  most  of  the 
ancient  groups  differ  from  present  groups  with  which  they  are 
associated.  Thus  the  Trilobites  are  widely  unlike  modem  Crus- 
taceans, Milne-Edwards  and  Van  Beneden  suggesting  their  affini- 
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Fig.  80. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.n. 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  34. 


g   te 


Segmental  organs  of  wonnB. 


Ne»i^-   30,  Lnmbiicns:  Fig.  31,  Pectinaria;  Fig.  32,  Eunice;  Fig.  33,  Stylodrilas;  Fig.  84, 
ft-o^^*-^;  ««t  fiegmental  orflnin,  g,  genitalia,  r,  vascular  channel,  i,  Intestine;  Fig.  30  is 
"^^    XLaniester,  the  rest  fh>m  ClaparMe. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  38. 


Segmental  organs  of  the  Brachiopods. 

J^^S.  85,  Dlseina:  Fig.  86,  Lingnla;  Fig.  37,  Bhynchonella;  Fig.  38,  Terebratalina. 
^  ^M  0giir«s  Are  from  Mane's  own  stnmes. 
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Fig.  39. 


m 


ties  with  the  Arachnids.  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalopods  are  widely 
separated  from  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods.  Crinoids  are 
widely  unlike  modern  Echinoderms.  In  other  words,  among  the 
Mollusks,  Echinoderms  and  Crustaceans  are  ancient  types  widely 
diflPerent  from  the  modern  t^-pes  with  which  they  are  correlated. 

So  in  worms  we  should  expect  to  see  ancient  types,  while  pre- 
senting a  high  organization,  yet  differing  from  present  groups  to 
which  they  are  unquestionably  related.  And  from 
the  high  complication  of  structure  of  the  Brachi- 
opods,  Tetrabranchiates,  and  other  ancient  types, 
it  would  seem  that  in  their  culmination  in  ancient 
times  they  had  the  same  relation  to  animals  living 
then  as  the  higher  groups  of  present  times  bear 
to  their  associates.  As  to  the  more  ancient  forms 
of  Brachiopods,  it  is  probable  with  them,  as  with 
other  groups,  that  their  lower  members  were  soft- 
bodied,  and  the  argument  that  has  been  urged,  as 
militating  against  Darwin,  that  animals  of  high 
complication  of  structure  occur  in  the  older 
groups,  becomes  valueless,  when  we  consider  that 
the  lower  forms  of  their  respective  groups  are 
more  often  soft-bodied,  and  that  complicated  forms 
of  earlier   times  were  also  culminating  forms  of 

preexisting  groups. Sepnental  organ  of 

To  sum  up  the  whole  then  : — ancient  Chsetopod  ^idope  CantrainU. 
worms  culminated  in  two  parallel  lines,  on  the  .m,  inner  mouth, 
one  hand  in  the  Brachiopods,  and  on  the  other,  in  gan  ;*^^?^eSernal 
the  fixed  and  highly  cephalized  Chaetopods.  The  ^''^g^e  of  ditto;  /, 
divergence  of  the  Brachiopods,  having  been  at- 
tained in  more  ancient  times,  a  few  degraded  features  are  yet  re- 
tained, whose  relationships  we  find  in  the  lower  Vermes ;  while 

from  their  later  divergence  the  fixed 
and  cephalized  Annelides  are  more 
closely  allied  to  present  free  Chaeto- 
pods. 

And  so  we  must  regard  the  Brach- 
iopods as  ancient  cephalized  Chceto- 
pods^  while  Serpula,  Amphitrite, 
Sabella,  Protula  and  others,  may  be 
regarded  as  modem  (later)  cephalized 
8  a  Chcetopods.*' 

Segmental  organ  of  Terebratalina. 

t,  segmental  organ ;  m.  inner  mouth         Aside   from   the    fiTCat    interest    of 
of  ditto ;  o,  external  onflce  of  ditto ;  ° 

p,  genital  bund;  a,  accessory  veal-  the  memoir,  the  skilful  and  concise 

cle;  i,  intestine.  .         .  .   ,     ^,       „     ^ 

manner  m  which  the  facts,  —  many 
discovered  by  the  author  himself  after  the  most  patient  study, 
which  would  in  themselves  commend  the  work  to  every  one — are 


Fig.  40. 
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presented,  we  think  the  author  has  demonstrated,  in  the  clearest 
man  nor,  that  the  Brachiopods  are  worms.  And  we  congratulate 
ourselves  that  this  important  discovery  of  the  obscure  relationship 
of  tliese  animals  has  been  made  by  an  American  naturalist',  with 
the  advantages  presented  in  this  country. 

Still,  from  the  facts  so  clearly  set  forth,  we  doubt  whether  the 
Bracliiopods  should,  even  with  all  the  important  Chaetopod  charac- 
ters tbey  present,  be  included  in  the  division  of  Cheetopod  worms, 
but  rather  look  forward  to  their  being  united  with  the  Polyzoa  in  a 
di\-ision  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  the  rest  of  the  worms,  at  least  the 
Chaetophora  and  Discophora  combined,  and  forming  a  somewhat 
para.ll€l  group.     The  Brachiopods,  certainly,  from  Prof.  Morse's 
own     showing,  have  not  either  such  a  nervous  system,  or  respira- 
^^^y  or  circulating  organs,  or  an  annulated  body,  as  would  warrant 
^^ir   union  with  the  Chaetopods.     He  has  fully  proved  that  they 
*re   3.   synthetic  type,  combining  the  features  of  different  groups  of 
^orrxxs  and  other  articulate  animals,  and  in  doing  so  he  virtually 
^''oicis  our  sharing  his  view  as  to  their  special  Chaetopod  nature. 
^    '^vould  prefer,  in  speculating  on  their  ancestry,  to  derive  the 
'^^^Cibiopods  and  Polyzoa  from  a  common  verraian  ancestry,  not 
^^l^  higher  than  the  Rotifers,  from  which  sprung  two  stems  ;  one 
^^  I  ting  in  the  Polyzoa,  and  the  other  in  the  more  highly  and 
^^^^i  ally-developed  Brachiopods,  while  the  Chaetopods  were  prob- 
3^    derived  independently  from  an  ancestry  higher  perhaps,  but 
^^^ely  resembling  the  Rotifers.     As  to  the  moUuscan  aflSnities 
^^  ^^  ese  animals,  let  those  prove  them  who  can,  after  going  over 
by  step  the  track  revealed  by  the  patient  and  toilsome  re- 
<ihes  of  our  author. 


c 


^RTH  American  Grasshoppers.* — Dr.  Hayden  proposes  to 
r"**"^ct,  in  a  single  quarto  volume,  papers  upon  the  zoology  and 
^^ny  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  explored  by  him  in  his  gov- 
^^^ent   surveys.     The   fishes   and    reptiles   will    be    elaborated 
Y^  Professor  Cope,  the  botany  b}"^  Professor  Porter,  Ilemiptera 

^r.  Uhler,  Coleoptera  by  Dr.  Horn,  birds  by  Dr.  Coues  and 
^^>nmals  by  Professor  Gill.     The  first  part,  on  a  portion  of  the 
optera,  is  now  published,  and  if  the  whole  work  is  executed 
u  the  same  scale,  one  volume  cannot  contain  it  all :  let  us  hope 
it  will  not.     In  the  part  before  us.  Dr.  Thomas  does  not 


O 


port  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Terrltoriee.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Geologiet 
^^arge.  Vol.  ▼,  Zoology  and  Botany.  Part  I,  Synopsis  of  the  Acrididas  of  North 
^rica,  by  Cyrua  Thomas,  Ph.D.    4to.  pp.  x,  262.    Washington,  1873. 
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confine  himself  to  the  study  of  Rocky  Mountain  forms,  but 
includes  the  Acridians  of  the  whole  of  North  America.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  statement  of  the  external  and  internal 
structure  of  insects  of  this  group,  with  especial  reference  to  parts 
used  in  description  ;  by  an  exposition  of  the  author's  idea*  of  clas- 
sification and  by  notes  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
genera  and  species.  In  the  body  of  the  work  one  hundred  and 
twenty  species  and  twenty-five  genera  of  U.  S.  Acridians  are 
described ;  forty  species  and  four  genera  as  new.  In  the  second 
part,  the  extra-limital  species  are  described,  but  no  new  species  are 
mentioned ;  and  nearly  all  the  descriptions,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  in  the  first  part,  are  borrowed ;  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  author  had  appended  the  describers'  names.  The  work  is  ac- 
companied by  a  well  executed  plate  (none  too  large)  in  which, 
strange  to  say,  nearly  one-third  of  the  figures  are  of  European 
species, — copied  from  Fischer's  work ;  surely,  from  the  abundant 
material  in  the  author's  possession,  suitable  specimens  could  have 
been  found  for  illustration. 

British  Marine  Seaweeds.* — This  is  a  convenient  little  book, 
of  which  four  parts  have  already  appeared,  and  five  or  six  are  to 
follow.  Mr.  Grattan,  whose  home  is  at  Torquay  in  Devonshire, 
a  place  famous  in  the  history  of  British  natural  history,  is  a 
thorough  enthusiast  in  seaweeds,  and  finding  that  the  standard 
treatises  on  them  were  too  scientific  for  the  use  of  ordinary  ama- 
teurs, and  withal  quite  expensive,  he  has  prepared  this  work, 
which  is  so  simple  that  the  most  inexperienced  student  can  readily 
understand  it,  while  the  price,  sixpence  sterling  for  each  part,  is 
moderate  enough.  Since  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  New 
England  algae  consists  of  species  occurring  on  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  and  since  Harvey's  Nereis,  the  only  work  on  the  algse  of 
the  United  States,  is  costly  and  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  ama- 
teurs, this  book  will  be  very  useful  to  those  who  not  only  collect, 
but  desire  to  know  something  about  seaweeds  and  sea-mosses. — 
Daniel  C.  Eaton. 

Lubbock's  Monograph  op  the  PoDURiE.  —  Sir.  John  Lubbock 
has  recently  published  a  *' Monograph  of  the  CoUembola  and  Thy- 
sanura."    It  forms  a  volume,  in  octavo,  of  the  Ray  Society.     The 

*  British  Marine  Algas :  being  a  popular  account  of  the  Seaweeds  of  Great  Britain, 
their  colleelion  and  preservation.  Illustrated.  By  W.  H.  Orattan.  London :  **  The 
Bazaar''  office,  82  WeUington  street,  Strand,  W.  C. 
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work  is  beautifully,  indeed  lavishly,  illustrated  with  seventy-eight 
plates,  of  which  thirt3'-one  are  colored,  nearly  every  plate  repre- 
senting a  distinct  species  highly  magnified.  The  work  will  com- 
menci  itself  to  microscopists,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  essay,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Beck,  on  the  scales  of  certain  Poduroe,  with  figures  of 
the  scales  highly  magnified. 

• 

BOTANY. 

iRniTABiLrrT  OF  THE  Leaves  OF  THE  SuNDEw. — In  our  last 
nural>er  attention  was  called  to  the  old  observations  of  Roth  re- 
specting the  irritability  of  Drosera  leaves.  It  will  be  interesting 
^  oui-  readers  to  glance  at  a  short  abstract  of  Roth's  treatise.* 

Tile  author  begins  by  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any 

line  of  demarcation  between  animals  and  plants.    Some  plants  were 

beli^^v-ed,  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  possess  a  soul,  since  they 

*PF>ejiT  to  share  with  animals  a  kind  of  sensitiveness  and  motion. 

XoQ    ^^rord  sensitivenesa  is,  on  some  accounts,  objectionable  and  it 

™^y   Idc  better,  therefore,  to  employ  the  term  irntability,     A  few 

P'^*^t;8  possess  this  irritability  in  a  high  degree,  but  may  we  not  as- 

cril3^    to  others,  irritability  less  in  degree?     The  author  next  refers 

^    t.lx€  kindred  plants  Dioncea  muscipula  and  Drosera,  intimating 

^"^•^    t:he  latter  has,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  kind  of  irritability  which 

f  ^^^'^^^cterizes  the  flytrap.     He  then  describes  the  action  of  Dionaea 

^^     Ci«jj.tching  insects,  and  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  two 

nior-^  common  species  of  sundew,  Drosera  rotundifolia  and  longi- 

Xxi  July^  1779,  while  on  a  botanical  excursion,  Roth  observed  that 

^^'^^^  leaves  of  both  species  of  Drosera  had  closed.     Upon  sepa- 

ra,tix^^  the  infolded  surfaces,  he  discovered  dead  insects,  whereupon 

ne  a.sked  himself  whether  sundew  did  not  act  just  as  Dionaea  does. 

tirangferred  healthy  plants  to  his  house  and  proceeded  to  make 

®  ^^<>1  lowing  experiments  :  — 

^t;.     He  placed,  by  a  pair  of  pincers,  an  ant  on  the  open  leaf  of 

^^^^a  rotundifolia.     As  soon  as  the  ant  tried  to  recover  its  free- 

»   t:.he  hairs  of  the  leaf  turned  towards  his  body,  and  the  edges 

^^  leaf  rolled  over  towards  him.    In  a  few  minutes  the  ant  was 


der  Reizbarkeit  der  Bliltter  des  BOgenaoDten  Sonnentbaues  (Drosera  rotundi- 
RotVfe       ^«igifolia.)    Beytrage  zur  Botanik,  Erf>ter  tbetl.     e.  60.    Von  Albrecht  Wllhelm 
gg^i^    '  firemen,  1782.    On  the  Irritability  of  the  Leaves  of  the  so-called  Sundew  (Dro- 
*''""^Mndifolia).    p.  60.    By  Albrecht  Wilhelm  Roth.    1782. 
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concealed  in  the  infolded  leaf.  The  insect  was  killed  by  this  im- 
prisonment. This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  other  leaves  and 
with  nearly  the  same  results. 

2nd.  He  placed  a  little  fly,  being  careful  not  to  injure  it,  on  a  leaf 
of  Drosera  rotundifolia.  The  insect  made  some  movements  to  gain 
his  liberty,  but  he  soon  died,  as  did  the  ants  in  the  previous  exper- 
iments. The  hairs  bent  inwards  as  before.  The  experiment  began 
at  eleven  a.  m.  At  five  o'clock  p.  m.  the  leaf  had  completely  closed 
and  held  the  fly  within. 

The  third  observation  was  made  upon  a  specimen  of  Drosera 
longifolia.  An  ant  was  employed,  and  with  the  same  results  as  be- 
fore. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  on  p.  64  :  —  *' Dieses 
Zusammenklappen  erfolgt  aber  auch  ebenso  wenn  man  ein  Stroh- 
halmchen  oder  eine  Stecknadel  zwischen  dieselben  bringt." 

The  author  makes  some  remarks  relative  to  the  similarity  of  ac- 
tion in  the  two  genera,  Diona^a  and  Drosera.  The  most  interesting 
note,  however,  is  that  in  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  irritability, 

"Mr.  Ellis  suggests  in  his  letter  to  Linnaeus  that  nature,  by  the 
formation  of  the  leaf  of  Dionaea,  may  perhaps  have  designed  it  to 
aid  in  its  nourishment.  Schreber,  however,  believes  it  is  unlikely 
that  plants  should  draw  nourishment  from  insects  pressed  between 
their  leaves.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  determine  positively 
what  object  the  wise  Creator  may  have  had  in  giving  to  these  plants 
this  wonderful  structure  and  irritability,  but  I  believe  that  we  may 
assume  safely  that  this  structure  and  faculty  of  these  plants  may 
tend,  through  this  nourishment,  to  the  preservation  and  propagation 
of  their  kind.  We  cannot  yet  determine  whether  these  plants  may 
not  need  for  their  support  animal  juices.  Besides,  knowing  as  we 
do  that  these  plants  have,  chiefly  on  their  leaves,  an  apparatus  by 
which  they  may  draw  from  the  air  foreign  bodies  for  their  nourish- 
ment, we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  this  possibilit}-." 

The  author  claims  that  no  One  had  preceded  him  in  this  investi- 
gation. 

In  1802,  Roth  published  the  following  note  (Neue  Beytrage 
zur  Botanik,  von  Al.  W.  Roth.  Erster  Theil.  Frankf.  am  Mayn. 
1802.  p.  185).  "In  Droseris  Germanicis  simile  phaenomenon  ob- 
servatur  et  non  minus  miraculosum,  quam  in  Dionaea  muscipula, 
Foliorum  scilicet  pili  apice  oriferi  ab  Insecto  irritati  inflectuntur, 
inflexi  Insectum  incarcerant,  ct  folium  demum  complicatum  incar- 
ceratum  tenet." 
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Passing  over  the  statements  in  De  Candolle's  "  Introduction  a 

i'6tude  de  la  Botanique"  (Tome  1,  p.  415)  1835;  in  Treviranus' 

X*hysiologie   der   Gewacbse   (1838,  vol.  ii,  s.   759),   in   Meyen's 

Keues  System  der  Planzen  Physiol,  vol.  iii,  s.  550,  we  find  in 

iBotanische  Zeitung,  June  29,  1860,  an  article  by  Nitschke,  de- 

t;ci.iling  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  Drosera.     These 

x*^8ults,  together  with  the  very  curious  observations  published  iny 

CI?omptes  Rendus  last  year,  we  will  present  at  an  earl}-  day,  feel- 

ixxg  quite  confident  that  many  of  our  readers  will  carefully  repeat 

^onie  of  these  experiments  during  the  coming  season.  —  G.  L.  G. 

ZOOLOGY. 

A  New  ^gerian   Maple  Borer.  —  Last  June  my  attention 
as  drawn  to  numerous  castings,  similar  to  those  of  the  peach 
ee  borer  {Trochilium  exitiosum  Say)  projecting  from  the  trunk  of 
soft  maple  trees  surrounding  our  university  yard.      Having 
pproached  one  of  these  trees  I  found   several  moths  already 
atched  out,  the  most  of  the  maple  trees  having  been  destroyed 
y  this  pernicious  insect,  which,  boring  in  the  bark  and  sap-wood, 
ot  only  hinders  the  sap  from  circulating,  but  also  enfeebles  the 
ruuk  so  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  weight  of  its 
bliage. 

During  this  summer  a  dozen  of  these  trees  were  broken  down, 
nd  the  few  still  standing  are  in  such  a  condition  that  I  believe 
hey  will  not  resist  the  winds  of  a  second  season.     This  condition 
things  induced  me  to  pay  close  attention  to  this  insect  —  study- 
i.ng  its  habits  and  collecting  specimens.     I  failed  to  find  it  de- 
scribed  in   any   of  the   entomological   works  of  the   university 
Xibrary  and  I  have  been  informed  that  Dr.  Le  Baron,  State  Ento- 
Ynologist,  was  not  aware  of  any  -^gerians  feeding  on  the  maple 
Xree. 

My  confidence  in  this  second  statement  having  been  reenforced 
l)y  a  similar  answer  of  several  men  of  experience  that  I  consulted 
on  the  matter,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  insect  is  a  new 
destroyer  and  enemy  of  our  best  shade  tree.  I  therefore  give  you 
a  description  *  of  this  insect,  adding  what  I  could  observe  on  its 

^TROcniLiuii  ACERicoLirM,  n.  sp.  The  female,  the  perfect  insect  of  this^geria, 
ineasareA  across  the  wings  fVom  13-16  to  15-16  of  an  inch ;  its  wings  are  transparent. 
Fork  wixos;  this  tips  yellowish,  opaque,  with  black  veins;  trout  margin  and  fringe 
black;  a  steel-blQe  transverse  band  beyond  their  middle.    Hind  winos  with  a  steel- 
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habits  in  the  last  two  months  and  a  half.  It  feeds  on  the  inner 
bark  and  on  the  sap-wood.  When  fully  fed  it  spins  its  cocoon 
near  the  surface  of  the  outer  bark.  Early  in  the  morning  it  makes 
its  way  out  of  the  cocoon  and  the  very  thin  layer  of  bark  that 
covers  it,  leaving  the  cast  skin  half  emerged  from  the  orifice  on 
the  trunk,  and  appearing  in  a  winged  state.  The  females  in  lay- 
ing their  eggs,  select  the  roughest  places  of  any  part  of  the  trunk 
—  and  not  of  the  base  only,  as  the  T,  exitiosum  —  where  they  de- 
posit them  one  in  a  place.  The  larvae  are  found  under  the  bark  at 
any  time  and  in  all  sizes.  —  P.  Gekmadius,  Champaign^  lU. 

• 

A  SPINOUS  Fin  in  a  Minnow. — A  genus  of  fishes  {Protistius 
Cope)  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the  Ecuadorian  Andes, 
which  in  its  general  structure  appears  to  belong  to  the  bull-min- 
nows (Cyprinodontidce) .  Its  head  and  mouth,  however,  resemble 
those  of  a  mullet  (Mugil)  and  it  has  a  rudimental  spinous  dorsal 
fin  consisting  of  a  single  small  spine,  which  is  bound  to  the  back 
by  membrane  so  as  to  be  capable  of  but  little  erection. 

GEOLOGY. 

Return  of  Professor  Marsh's  Expedition. — Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh 
and  party  returned  to  New  Haven,  November  7th,  after  an  absence 
of  five  months  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  present  expedition  had  the  same  object  in  view  as 
those  of  previous  years,  viz :  a  study  of  the  vertebrate  fossils  of 
the  west,  especially  those  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations. 
The  first  explorations  this  year  were  made  in  the  Pliocene  deposits 
near  the  Niobrara  River.    The  party  fitted  out  in  June  at  Fort 

blue  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  margin ;  fkringe  black.  Tail  (caudal  tuft)  deep 
orange.  Abdohkn,  above  steel-blue;  beneath,  except  the  second  ring  from  the  tho- 
rax, steel-blue  and  golden-yellow  with  a  longitudinal  orange  line  in  the  middle. 
Thorax  shining  brown-yellow.  Legs  hairy,  yellow,  spotted  with  orange  and  steel- 
blue;  femur  of  the  firont  pair,  orange.  Prostcrnum,  heavy  orange;  mesostemum 
and  metastemum,  heavy  golden-yellow.  Head  mostly  occupied  by  large  black  eyes, 
in  the  front  part  of  each  of  which  is  a  white  silvery  spot.  Palti  orange.  Tongue 
distinct,  spiral,  yellow,  3-16  of  an  inch. 

The  male  differs  firom  the  female  in  being  somewhat  smaller,  having  the  ftinge 
brown -golden ;  the  abdomen,  above  of  a  lighter  steel-blue,  inclining  to  a  bronze,  and 
beneath  of  a  more  intense  golden •  yello w ;  hairs  of  the  tail  of  a  steel-blue  color  half- 
way from  the  base,  and  the  remaining  of  paler  orange.  In  a  word,  he  is  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  female. 

The  larva  is  whitish,  hairy,  head  brown;  length  0-10  inch  and  diameter  1-8  of 
an  inch. 
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McPherson,  Nebraska,  and,  accoropaDied  by  an  escort  of  two 
companies  of  U.  S.  Cavalry,  proceeded  to  the  Niobrara,  and 
worked  in  that  country  for  several  weeks.  Owing  to  hostile  In- 
dians, the  explorations  of  the  party  here  were  attended  with  much 
difficulty  and  danger,  but  were  on  the  whole  quite  successful. 
Many  new  animals  were  discovered,  and  ample  material  secured 
for  a  fall  investigation  of  those  previously  known  from  that 
region. 

A  second  expedition  was  made  in  August  from  Fort  Bridger, 
Wyoming,  and  large  collections  of  Eocene  fossil  vertebrates  were 
obtained,  especially  of  the  Dinocerata^  Quadrumana  and  Cheirop- 
tera,  which  had  fiyst  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
the  party  in  previous  years.  A  third  trip  was  made  in  September 
to  the  Tertiary  beds  of  Idaho  and  Oregon,  where  some  interest- 
iDg  discoveries  were  made.  The  party  went  from  Oregon  to  San 
Francisco  by  sea,  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck,  and  then  re- 
turned east  by  rail.  On  the  way,  short  visits  were  made  to  local- 
ities in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  to  complete  investigations  begun 
last  year.  The  expedition  as  a  whole  was  very  successful,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  large  "number  of  new  animals  discovered, 
oit  also  on  account  of  the  extensive  collections  made  to  complete 
tbe  study  of  those  previously  found.  All  of  the  collections  se- 
ciired  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Yale  College. 


MICKOSCOPY. 

"^  New  Section  Cutter. — Prpf.  T.  D.  Biscoe  has  contrived  a 

^  Section  cutter  which  is  principally  adapted  for  preparing  sec- 

^s  of  soft  vegetable  tissues  and  organs,  such  as  leaves,  buds, 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  large  glass  stage-plate  upon  which 

f  object  is  fastened,  and  a  movable  frame  to  slide  upon  this,  car- 

•^^g  a  razor  blade  at  an  adjustable  distance  from  the  plate.     This 

**Paratus  cuts  sections  of  objects  while  they  are  under  observation 

^Ue  stage  of  the  microscope,  under  powers  as  high  as  the  §  inch 

fiflk    ^^) ;  and  with  it  Prof.  Biscoe  has  been  able  to  cut  series  of 

^^n  consecutive  sections,  each  one  of  which  was  perfect  and  the 

erage  thickness  of  which  was  ^^^^^  inch.     The  following  is  his 

^^Hption  of  the  contrivance. 

^  '^ig.  41  is  a  plate  that  fits  on  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope 
^^U  a  tight  friction,  yet  so  that  it  has  movements  of  an  inch  or 
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more  in  any  direction,  so  that  the  object  can  be  brought  into  the 
field  of  view ;  a  is  a  glass  plate  held  in  place  by  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  with  screws  on  the  right  and  left ;  b  is  the  wooden  base 
of  the  affair  with  an  oval  opening  for  the  illuminating  apparatus 
to  come  up  ;  this  wooden  base  being  covered  on  the  inner  or  upper 
side  with  velvet  to  make  smooth  the  friction  on  the  under  side  of 
the  stage.  For  use  with  a  mechanical  stage  this  arrangement  is 
modified  and  much  simplified,  the  large  glass  plate  being  merely 
attached  to  the  stage,  whose  screw  movements  enable  the  object 
to  be  brought  into  the  field  of  view.  On  the  middle  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  glass  plate  are  cemented  four  strips  of  glass  as  shown, 
just  far  enough  apart  to  take  in  a  common  glass  slide  which  is  held 
in  place  by  a  couple  of  wedges  of  common  sheet  brass  ;  and  on  the 
middle  of  a  slide  is  fastened  the  object  to  be  cut,  either  with  gum 

Fig.  41. 


arable  or  sometimes  with  collodion.  For  holding  hard  objects  like 
wood  the  arrangements  are  not  yet  quite  perfected,  but  no  special 
difficulty  is  expected. 

Fig.  42  gives  a  perspective  view  of  the  triangular  wooden  frame 
that  holds  a  razor  blade,  r,  whose  edge  and  back  come  down  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  frame.  By  means  of  the  three  screws  with 
graduated  heads  the  whole  frame,  razor  and  all,  is  raised  or  low- 
ered from  the  glass  plate  (a.  Fig.  41)  on  which  the  triangle  rests 
and  slides  with  these  three  screws  as  its  feet.  These  three  sup- 
porting screws  are  cut  with  a  thread  that  counts  forty  to  the  inch ; 
the  screw  head  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  and  can  be 
moved  without  much  difficulty  through  half  of  one  division,  giving 
a  vertical  motion  of  ^tjVtt  ^^^^  to  the  cutting  edge. 
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;.  43  is  a  large  view  of  one  of-  the  screws,  with  its  indicator. 
Ttt^  indicator  may  be  a  simple  pin  set  in  the  wooden  frame,  but 
is  ixiore  convenient  if  made  movable  around  the  axis  of  the 
8ci-e\^fi,  so  that  when  the  razor  is  returned  after  sharpening  they 
TQSLy  be  all  turned  around  to  the  0  of  their  respective  screws  and 
therefore  all  read  alike  while  the  successive  cuts  are  being  made. 
On.  tlie  side  of  the  indicators  are  scales  which  show  how  many  com- 
plete revolutions  of  the  screws  have  been  made.  These  indicators 
slioulii  move  quite  stiffly,  so  as  not  to  be  accidentally  misplaced 
when   tviming  the  screw  heads. 

W'itfa.  the  hands  upon  the  triangle  and  the  e^^e  at  the  microscope 
tube,  "tlae  razor  can  be  moved  so  that  its  edge  shall  either  make  a 
drawing  cut  or  push  straight  through  the  object  like  a  chisel,  ac- 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 
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as  either  method  or  any  gradation  between  them  suits  best 

0.ture  of  the  substance  cut.     Thus  perfectly  even  slices  can 

,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  take  them  in  consecutive  order  even 

called  off  in  the  midst  of  the  work  and  compelled  to  wait 

hour  before  resuming  it.     It  is  a  luxury  to  take  off  slice 

slice  and  know  that  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  just  the 

you  want  especially  to  see.     The  object  is  kept  wet  with 

^ne,  and  just  as  the  razor  begins  to  cut,  a  drop  of  glycerine 

<;ed  on  its  edge  in  which  the  slice  floats  without  sticking; 

h  care  must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  very  thin  and  small  sec- 

not  to  lose  them  in  a  Jarge  drop  of  glycerine  in  which  they 

be  found  with  great  difficulty.     By  this  method  slices  ^^jVif 

inch  in  thickness,  or  rather  in  thinness,  can  be  all  worked 


^^^cely,  though  before  it  was  adopted  such  thin  slices  were  all 
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torn,  80  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  Whether  a  blade  can  be  made 
to  cut  any  thinner  than  that  has  not  been  tried ;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  first  razor  blade  used  gave  out  at  ^^o^  inch  thick, 
and  would  not  take  an  edge  capable  of  cutting  finer  than  that.'* 

NOTES. 

After  twenty-seven  years  of  unremitting  toil  for  the  advance- 
ment, the  exaltation  and  free  spread  of  science  in  this  country, 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  Louis  Agassiz  died,  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
years,  Dec.  14,  aged  sixty-six.  It  is  not  the  time  now  to  estimate 
Professor  Agassiz*s  scientific  attainments  and  compare  him  with 
his  contemporaries,  but  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  profound 
learning  and  genius  for  original  research ;  whose  organizing  abili- 
ties, courageous  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  when 
matters  of  scientific  faith  were  at  stake ;  whose  persuasive  elo- 
quence, rare  personal  magnetism,  conspicuous  enthusiasm,  and 
untiring  industry  which,  though  it  shortened  his  life,  intensified  its 
value,  made  him  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  century. 

A  student  and  friend  of  Humboldt  and  Cuvier,  and  enjoying  the 
instructions  of  Oken,  Tiedemann  and  others,  he  certainly  had  won- 
derful advantages,  and  by  his  native  genius  and  sturdy  industry 
made  the  most  of  them,  his  reputation  being  more  than  European 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he 
came  to  this  country,  travelled  extensively,  and  extended  his  gla- 
cial theory  to  include  both  hemispheres.  Here  he  began  to  build 
up  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  his  singleness  of  purpose, 
rare  personal  qualities  and  disinterested  zeal,  winning  him  friends 
and  means  for  carrying  on  that  vast  establishment.  Meanwhile  he 
travelled  and  lectured  over  the  country ;  everj'where  by  his  native 
uhafiected  eloquence  winning  men  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
objects  and  needs  of  science,  and  elevating  and  dignifying  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  He  was  an  admirable 
teacher,  and  introduced  new  methods  of  studying  zoology.  He 
gathered  about  him  a  number  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  his  great 
work,  "Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States ;"  and  so  powerful  was  his  influence  over  his  students  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school  in  natural  history^ 
based  on  the  spirit  of  Cuvier,  who  moulded  Agassiz  himself  in  his 
student  days. 
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Then  came  his  Brazilian  joiimey,  with  the  immense  zoological 
reasores  accruing.  Hardly  resting  from  this  exploration  he  or- 
:anized  the  Hassler  Expedition  around  the  continent  of  South 
Lmerica,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  recuperated 
is  shattered  health  on  that  long  voyage.  Finally,  he  established, 
dth  the  aid  of  its  liberal  founder,  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural 
[istory,  and  it  was  there  in  his  disinterested  labors  in  behalf  of 
nproved  methods  of  teaching  in  our  higher  and  normal  schools 
lat  he  undoubtedly  overworked  himself  and  lost  the  strength  to 
ssist  the  strain  of  duties  and  cares  that  multiplied  during  the 
iicceeding  autumn. 

He  died  literally  in  the  harness ;  full  of  plans  for  the  develop- 
lent  of  his  great  museum,  for  the  enlargement  and  full  success  of 
be  Anderson  School  at  Fenekese  Island,  meanwhile  doing  origi- 
al  work  at  the  museum,  writing  a  course  of  articles  for  the  "  At- 
sintic  Monthly,*'  and  preparing  some  papers  for  this  journal ;  all 
his,  while  performing  his  college  duties  in  the  lecture  rooms  and 
aboratories  of  the  museum,  with  a  course  of  popular  lectures  at 
Vashington  on  his  hands,  and  meanwhile  not  unmindful  of  the 
alls  of  social  life. 

Professor  Agassiz  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  and 
ftopular  man  in  the  United  States.  In  his  death  it  may  be  said 
hat  science  has  lost  one  of  ^its  most  gifted  followers,  and  humani- 
j,  in  his  long  devotion  to  all  that  tendj9  to  elevate  the  race,  one 
»f  its  best  types. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter,  dated  San  Francisco,  CaL, 
3ec.  2,  1873,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  that  the  explorations  of 
vhich  he  has  charge  have  been  quite  successful : — 

"We  have  had  a  very  successful  season,  though  the  spring  was 
very  late  one,  and  have  accomplished  more  than  I  dared  to  hope 
\>t  first.  Our  work  lay  in  the  islands  between  Attn  and  the  Shu- 
aagins.  We  have  visited  nearly  every  point  of  interest  in  the 
Ueutian  chain,  including  Attu,  Kyska,  Amchitka,  Adakh,  Atka, 
our  Craters,  Bogoslotf,  Unalashka  and  the  Shumagins,  correcting 
be  astronomical  positions,  variation  of  the  compass,  general  hy- 
lography,  etc.  We  surveyed  a  harbor  for  the  landing  of  one  end 
f  the  Japan  cable — if  they  take  it  that  way — on  the  island  of 
S^yska.  We  made  some  interesting  soundings  in  Behring  Sea, 
bowing  great  depths  of  water  in  the  western  part  of  it,  with  a 
K)ttom  of  Globigerina  ooze,  our  deepest  cast  giving  about  1200 
athoms  without  bottom.     We  disproved  the  existence  of  the  cel- 
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ebrated  Bogosloff  reef,  finding  800  fathoms  without  bottom  where 
it  is  laid  down  on  the  chart.  We  found  the  magnetic  variation 
to  be  less  easterly  than  when  the  last  observations  were  taken. 
During  our  leisure  natural  history  was  not  neglected,  and  we  now 
have  a  magnificent  geographical  collection,  especially  in  marine 
invertebrates.  In  birds,  too,  we  did  very  well,  and  especially  in 
prehistoric  relics.  We  found  no  Asiatic  influence  in  the  western 
islands  but  a  more  predominating  Arctic  type  of  fauna  and  flora 
as  we  went  west.  We  got  several  hundred  wood  carvings  from 
caves,  about  three  hundred  bone  and  stone  implements  and  thirty- 
six  prehistoric  crania  and  some  later  ones. 
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I.     ITS    SCIENTIFIC   VALUE. 

is  now  generally  understood  that  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 

Congress,  by  which  the  tract  of  land  known  as  tiie  '*  Yellow- 

^  National  Park"  was  ''reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settle- 

t ,  occupancy  or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 

^liated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasu ring-ground  for 

enefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
^:ie  writer  of  this  article,  having  spent  some  weeks  during  the 
'     summer  in  the  study  of  the  geological  features  of  this  remark- 
region,  has  visited  all  its  points  of  interest,  and  collected 
^  material  for  the  elaboration  of  a  report,  whicii  is  now  in 
*se  of  preparation.     Dr.   Haydcn   has   already    led   two  well 
^ped  expeditions  into  this  country,*  while  smaller  parties  have 
«red  more  or  less  valuable  material  concerning  the  phenom- 
there  exhibited."!*    The   leaders  of  all   of  these  expeditions 

e  Geological  Surrey  of  Montana,  etc,  1871;  also  Geological  Survey  of  Mon- 
f-  J*  *  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  1872. 
c^ft  Y^  ^^^^  this  connection  it  is  but  just  to  mention  the  names  of  Cook  and  Folsom,  who  aa- 
C-  »-  ^^d  the  Yellowstone  valley  and  visited  tlie  Madison  River  geyserH  in  !*)»;  Lieut.  G. 
biri^^  ^^V^^ane,  2nd  U.  S.  Cavalry  (accompanying  <;en.  Washburn)  in  1H70,  wiio  reported 
r€*»^  •  ^  to  Gen.  Hancock;  and  C«pt9.  Barlow  and  Heap,  U.  8.  Fngineer  Corps,  whose 
^,^^^^  *^t  to  Gen.  Sheridan  was  published  in  1872.    Htm.  X.  P.  Lai  crford,  ex-governor  of 


p^:^^^"^  ^-^ana,  now  rtuperintendent  of  the  paik,  has  alf*o  published  a  number  of  interesting 
^^  ^ar  articles  concerning  its  marvels. 


^^i^^^^tered,  acconllng  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tlie  year  1874,  by  the  Teabody  Academy  of 
^^  "^'CX,  lo  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  oi  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  Colonel 
Wm.  F.  Raynolds,  who,  attempting  to  reach  this  region  from  the 
head  waters  of  Wind  River  without  success,  decided  that  such  a 
route  was  wholly  impracticable.  Since  1859,  the  date  of  Ray- 
nolds'  expedition,  all  explorers  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
sources  of  Wind  River  can  only  be  reached  from  the  head  waters 
of  Yellowstone  River,  by  making  a  detour  so  as  to  cross  the  Wind 
River  mountains  through  Union  pass.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
entrance  has  heretofore  been  made  from  the  northward  by  way  of 
forts  E^Uis  and  Bozeman  in  Montana,  with  the  one  exception  of  a 
portion  of  Dr.  Hayden's  command  of  last  year,  which  entered  by 
ascending  the  valley  of  Snake  River,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
James  Stevenson.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  much  interest 
should  attach  to  the  results  attained  by  an  expedition,  which  took 
the  field  during  the  past  summer,  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
solving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  mystery  overhanging  the  struct- 
ure of  the  unexplored  territory  adjacent  to  the  park  on  the  south 
and  east.*  The  northwestern  W^'oming  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  W.  A.  Jones,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department 
of  the  Platte,  after  an  extended  tour  of  exi)loration  among  the 
complicated  mountain  ridges  of  the  Wind  River  drainage,  entered 
the  park  by  a  new  route.  Ascending  one  of  the  forks  of  the 
Stinking  Water  f  to  its  source  in  the  high  and  rugged  volcanic  wall 

*The  interesting  f^eological  results  of  this  exi)uditiou  are  CDumeruted  in  an  article  by 
the  writer,  on  the  Geology  of  Wootcrn  Wyoming,  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Doc,  1873. 

fl  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  ft-equent  and  confusing  repetition  of  geographical 
names  in  the  west,  for  which  no  remedy  seems  available.  I  am  here  obliged  to  note 
that  tlie  Stinking  Water ^it'cr,  to  which  I  now  allude,  is  an  important  tributai-y  of  the 
Big  Horn,  and  not  the  Stinking  Water  Creek  so  often  mentioned  by  II  ay  den,  which 
is  a  tributary  of  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri.  Stinking  Water  liicer  is  in  Wyo- 
ming, Stmking  Water  Creek  in  Montana 

While  upon  this  subject  I  would  ask  if  some  measures  cannot  be  adopted  to  prevent 
this  annoying  confusion  of  names.  Why  would  It  not  be  wise  to  substitute,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  future  maps,  the  more  attractive  Indian  names  for  the  most  ahuseti  of  those 
now  in  use  ?  Certainly  the  majority  of  the  Indian  names  are  much  preferable  to  their 
English  translations.  •• 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  this  polynomial  evil  I  have  compiled  the  following 
list  of  the  names  of  streams,  wliich  occur  more  than  once  within  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  aUwitliin  the  limits  of  Wyoming.  MonUma,  Idaho, 
and  northern  Utah,  but  the  miijority  are  found  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  Park :  Henry's  Fork  2,  Smith's  Fork  3,  Lake  Fork  2,  Bear  River  2,  White  River  3, 
Powder  River  2,  John  Day's  River  2,  Teton  River  2,  Snake  River  2,  Sage  Creek  5,*  Cot- 
tonwood 3,  Muddy  5,  Dry  Creek  4,  Clear  Creek  2,  Sour  Creek  2,  Deep  Creek  2,  Spring 
Creek  3,  Beaver  Creek  3,  Elk  Creek  3,  Deer  Creek  2,  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek  2,  Bitter 
Root  Creek  2,  Yellow  Water  Creek  2,  Stiuking  Water  2.  Thus  we  have  sixty-two  dis- 
tinct but  not  widely  separated  streams  designated  by  the  use  of  only  twenty-four  names. 
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the  east  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  a  pass  was  discovered  through 
hich  the  pack-train  was  guided  safely,  but  with  considerable  diffi- 
Milty.  This  route,  though  in  some  respects*  preferable  to  the 
resent  circuitous  way  of  entering  the  park,  is  not  destined  to  be 
ade  available  to  tourists,  owing  to  the  engineering  difficulties  to 
e  surmounted,  and  the  comparatively  slight  saving  in  the  dis- 
^nce.  Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition,  however,  a  very  practi- 
able  entrance  was  discovei^d,  by  way  of  the  head  of  Wind  River, 
•om  the  southward.  Through  this  new  pass,  which  Capt.  Jones 
as  appropriately  named  Td-go-te,*  after  our  Shoshone  guide,  a 
railroad  may  be  constructed  with  little  difficulty  to  connect  with 
lie  Union  Pacific  at  Rawlins,  ?/?///c/i  would  save  to  tourists  from  the, 
<ist  at  least  Jive  hundred  miles  of  travel  in  .each  direction.  This 
ould  render  the  park  and  the  Montana  settlements  readily  acces- 
tible,  and  unlock  the  rich  mineral  deposits  of  the  Wind  River 
^  alley  and  the  Sweetwater  (Wyoming)  mining  region.  Here  also 
fine  agricultural  country  is  awaiting  development,  and  already 
erds  of  excellent  cattle  are  to  be  seen  grazing  in  the  rich  pastures 
f  the  smaller  valleys. 

While  traversing  that  portion  of  this  region  now  reserved  for  the 
eneral  public,  embracing  the  greater  number  of  the  hot  springs 
nd  geysers,  I  was  very  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
mnraense  amount  of  time  and  labor  which  must  be  spent  in  inves- 
Igating  the  various  productions  and  phenomena  of  the  park,  ere 
re  can  unravel  its  past  history  or  full}^  interpret  its  present  mani- 
^stations.     By  a  most  fortunate,  though  quite  accidental  dispo- 
ition  of  my  time,  I  was  enabled  to  pass  through  the  most  inter- 
sting  portion  of  these  wonders  in  such  a  manner  as  to  witness 
nd  note  a  large  number  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  in  a 
omparatively  short  space  of  time.     And  3"et  when  I  say  that  I 
:ould  have  remained  for  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  single 
eyser  or  spring,  watching  closel}^  its  daily  and  hourly  pulsations 
nd  eruptions,  studying  its  history,  and  marking  its  effects   with- 
^:Dut  feeling  anything  more  forcibly  than  my  own  ignorance,  it  will 

•In  indicating  the  pronunciation  of  Indian  words  I  liave  adopted,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  ordinary  type,  the  admirable  and  comprehensive  systtuii  of  Dr.  C.H.  Be- 
^endl,  as  explained  in  his  paper  entitled  "Analytical  Alphabet  for  the  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Languages,"  published  by  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  New 
■^ork,  1869. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  "^r"  in  this  word  has  the  sound  of  the  guttural  "J"  of 
X>r.  Berendt,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  ch  in  the  German  Imch. 
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readily  be  seen  that  my  time  was  all  too  brief  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  as  1  desired. 

Much  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  science  from  the  setting  aside  of  this  tract  of  land  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  natural  features.  In  fact  this  was  one  of  the  in- 
ducements offered  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Dr.  Hayden,  in  speaking  of  this  bill  says,  **•  I  believe 
it  will  mark  an  era  in  the  popular  advancement  of  scientific  thought 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  This  noble  deed  may  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  from  our  leg- 
islators to  science,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  and  of  men  of 
science  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  due  them  for  this  munificent 
donation."  * 

In  this  paper  1  propose  to  offer  some  suggestions  based  upon 
ray  own  experience  in  the  Yellowstone  country  and  adjacent  por- 
tions of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  tending  to  siiow  some  of  the  ben- 
efits which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  made  to  accrue  to  science  by 
the  proper  use  of  this  grant.  The  tide  of  emigration,  now  fairly 
started  on  its  westward  course,  is  daily  seeking  new  fields  for  con- 
quest, and  with  the  abundant  treasures  stored  by  nature  in  the 
hills  and  valleys  surrounding  our  park,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  territory  is  destined  to  become  a  scene  of  great  activity 
at  no  very  distant  da3\  The  Wind  River  valley,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  must  be  traversed  by  any  highway  entering  the  park 
from  this  direction,  is  remarkably  rich  in  mineral  wealth  so  ex- 
posed as  to  make  its  working  a  problem  of  the  simplest  nature. 

In  a  previous  paper -j*  I  have  briefly  alluded  to  this  fact  in  con- 
nection with  a  discussion  of  the  prominent  geological  features  of 
this  highly  interesting  section.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the 
once  vigorous  gold  mining  interests  of  South  Pass  and  vicinity 
would  be  revived  by  the  introduction  of  sufficient  capital,  while 
the  markets  thus  produced  would  stimulate  agriculture  in  a  region 
very  favorable  for  its  successful  prosecution.  Nor  can  1  doubt 
that  the  immense  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  and  even  oil,  will  yet  be 
found  to  be  of  tlie  very  greatest  economic  value. 

In  a  word,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  territories  adjacent 
to  the  national  park  will  ere  long  be  among  the  most  tiiickly  set- 
tled portions  of  the  west,  and  that  within  the  next  decade  or  two 

*  Geological  Survey  of  Montana  and  adjacent  Territory,  1871,  p.  1G2. 
t  On  the  Geology  of  Western  Wyoming,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  Dec,  1873. 
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^e  may  confidently  hope  to  add  to  our  banner  another  star  repre- 
senting a  part  of  this  region.     Tlie  Montana  raining  settlements 
aire  already  a  fixed  fact,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  area  al- 
luded to,  ever  alive  to  their  own  interests,  are  rapidly  developing 
^he  capacities  of  their  soil.     Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  in  his  valuable 
^nd  ver}'  interesting  report  to  Dr.  Ilayden  in  1871,  says*  "It  is 
only  after  a  careful  examination  of  a  vast  number  of  experiments 
-made  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  etc.,  that  I  am 
ibrced  to  acknowledge  what  I  before  did  not   believe,  viz :  that 
wherever  there  is  soil  in  these  regions^  it  is  rich  in  the  jirimary  ele- 
-^nents  of  fertility  "     Again  he  remarks,!  ''As  a  final  illustration, 
JL  would  refer  to  the  efforts  of  the  Mormons  on  the  Rio  Virgin, 
^long  the  Arizonian  border,  where  I  might  truly  say,  amid  basaltic 
llilUs  and  drifting  sands  the  desert  is  being  turned  into  a  blooming 
garden.     Perhaps  a  more  desolate  looking  region  than  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  George  could  scarcely  have  been  selected  ;  yet  the  ap- 
l)Iication  of  water  shows  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  soil  is  rich  in 
the  mineral  elements  necessary  to  fertility." 

Much  of  the  area  to  which  I  have  referred  requires  no  irrigation, 
^'hile  the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  is  very  favorably  situ- 
ated for  the  easy  application  of  water.  On  the  plains  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mountains  this  process  will  be  much  more  difficult 
On  many  accounts,  and  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  even  in  such  situ- 
'J'tions  it  will  be  attended  with  success  when  systematically  prac- 
tised.J 

I  have  thus  seemingly  digressed  from  m}'  su])ject  in  order  to 
sliow  that  the  reservation  of  3, GOO  square  miles  of  that  portion 
of  this  area  embracing  its  most  remarkable  features  was  well  timed, 
^O  consideration  of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  civilization. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Public  Lands,  concerning  the  bill  providing  for  this  reser- 
'^^ation  :  "Persons  are  now  waiting  for  the  spring  to  open  to  en- 
t^r  in  and  take  possession  of  these  remarkable  curiosities  ;  to  make 
^tierchandise  of  these  beautiful  specimens ;  to  fence  in  these  rare 


♦Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming?  uiid  contiguous  territory.  1870,  p.  1U4.  Washing- 
ton, 1871. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  195. 

J  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader  to  the  valuable  reports  of  Dr.  Thomas,  which 
^ave  been  published  with  those  of  Dr  Ilaydon.  where  tlie  whole  subject  of  irrigation  is 
Ailly  discussed. 
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wondersj  so  as  to  charge  visitors  a  fee,  as  is  now  done  at  Niagar; 
Falls,  for  the  sight  of  that  which  ought  to  be  as  free  as  air  or  water 
•  ••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

If  this  bill  fails  to  become  a  law  this  session,  the  vandals,  who  ar* 
now  waiting  to  enter  into  this  wonder-land  will,  in  a  single  season 
despoil,  beyond  recovery,  these  remarkable  curiosities,  which  hav* 
required  all  the  cunning  skill  of  nature  thousands  of  years  to  pre 
pare."  If  such  were  the  danger  then,  how  much  greater  would  1 
be  when  the  surrounding  country  had  become  thickly  populated. 

Having  thus  proven  the  wisdom  of  this  liberal  appropriation,  le 
us  turn  our  attention  to  a  brief  review  of  the  main  features  of  th« 
park  in  its  present  wild  condition. 

First,  as  regards  the  evidences  of  waning  subterranean  heat,  s< 
abundantly  manifested  within  the  limits  of  this  reservation.  It  i 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  springs  in  different  localities  are  wideb 
dissimilar  in  many  respects,  and  even  tiiose  in  the  same  locality 
often  differ  as  greatly  from  each  other  in  some  of  their  character 
istics.  The  White  Mountain  hot  springs  of  Gardiner's  River  ari 
a  noteworthy  example  of  this,  and  did  there  exist  no  other  reasoi 
for  the  formation  of  a  park  in  this  region,  the  fact  that  here  th' 
successive  steps  in  the  history  of  the  ancieut  volcanic  action  ar 
80  clearly  portrayed  is  alone  sufficient  ground  for  their  protection 
I  venture  to  say  that  nowhere  in  our  country,  not  even  in  the  trub 
wonderful  canon  of  the  Colorado,  is  so  much  of  geological  histori 
crowded  into  such  narrow  limits,  as  in  this  portion  of  the  Yellow 
stone  basin.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  I  had  almost  said,  is  there  h 
be  found  such  an  infinite  variety  with  so  small  an  expenditure  o 
material.  The  area  within  wliich  all  this  is  comprised  is  muci 
less  than  ten  square  miles.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  product 
are  so  delicate,  and  many  of  them  are  formed  in  situations  so  pe 
culiar,  that  frequently  the  work  of  years  might  easily  be  demolishe< 
in  a  very  few  seconds.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  spoliatioi 
may  be  rectified,  but  there  are  numerous  formations  which  hav< 
been  and  are  now  progressing  so  slowU',  that  the  work  of  accumu 
lation  can  barely  keep  pace  with  the  destructive  effects  of  natura 
erosion. 

And  yet  this  remarkable  section  furnishes  but  a  small  portioi 
of  the  attractions  of  the  park  to  the  scientific  observer.  Hot  an( 
cold  springs,  mud  volcanoes,  fumaroles,  solfataras  and   geysers 
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rapids,  waterfalls  and  torrents,  deep-cut  canons  and  craggy  peaks 

abound  in  every  direction ;  lakes,  gorges  and  cataracts,  surprise 

one    almost  at  every  turn,  and   the  whole  is  situated  at  a  point 

w-iiere  "the  grand  Rocky  Mountain  system  culminates  in  a  knot  of 

pealcs  and  ranges  enclosing  the  most  remarkable  lake  basin  in  the 

H^orld.     From  this  point  radiate  the  chief  mountain  ranges,  and 

three  of  the  longest  rivers  of  the  continent,  the  Missouri,  the  Co- 

iuinl3ia  and  the  Colorado."* 

Tliese  being  preserved  by  act  of  Congress,  the  eaniest  student 

^^   i^ature  will  always  find  an  abundance  of  fresh  matter  for  re- 

sea-roLi  in  nearly  every  department  of  science.     Here  he  will  find 

J^^aclj-  to  his  hands  a  laboiatory  of  physics  in  which  he  may  observe 

^^   ^^    large  scale  the  action  of  the  various  forces  of  attraction  and 

^"^pi^laion,  and  new  illustrations  of  the  correlation  and  conservation 

^^    Energy  cannot  fail  to  attract  his  attention.     He  will  find  the 

^^^s  <:>f  crystallization  exemplified  in  forms  novel  and  instructive, 

^^^^     vvill  doubtless  witness  many  new  and  varied  phenomena  of 

^^^■»    light  and  electricity. t 

-■-'^lo  chemist  will  interest  himself  in  problems  of  analysis  and 

yj^tlxesis,  in  the  processes  of  evaporation,  condensation  and  so- 

^^^^^x,  and  the  chemical  clinnges  iucideut  thereto.     To  the  bot- 

*^ti     and  the  vegetable  physiologist,  the  field  is  open  for  obser- 

^^^xi  and  wide  experimentation,  but  there  exists,  even  at  this 

^^^t.  altitude,  a  storehouse  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  distribution 

^ • ^^^^^^^^^__^^_^_ 

^j.,^^^  ^^xnlers  of  the  Yellowstone,  edited  by  James  Richardson.    New  York,  Scribuer, 

*^?^^^fong  &  Co..  1873. 

i;>j.     *^     the  Geological  Survey  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  1872,  p.  121. 

^k^  "  J^^  —  C  Peale.  minexalogi.st  of  Hayden's  expedition  of  tlint  year,  notices  a  peculiar 

"Y^t  ^  /^"**icftl   t)henomenoji  witnesFed,  or  rather,  experienced,  by  himself  in  company 

-^^  tv'o  others  of  the  party  while  ascending  a  jjeak  near  the  Gardiner's  Kiver  springs. 

^^j^    ^    page  8^7  of  the  same  volume,  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  thu8  describes  this  ''singular 

•jj^  «^<5rience."    "  A  thunder-shower  was  ap]»roaching  as  we  neared  the  summit  of  the 

g       ^^ntain.    I  was  above  the  others  of  the  party,  and  when  about  fifty  feet  below  the 

y^  ^^^ttiit  the  electric  current  began  to  i)as8  through  my  body.    At  firht  I  felt  nothing,  but 

;j,^^^d  a  crackling  noise,  similar  to  a  rapid  discharge  of  sparks  fi-om  a  friction  machine. 

^^*^ediately  after,  I  began  to  feel  a  tingling  or  pricking  sensation  in  my  head  and  the 

^»    'is  of  my  fingers,  which,  as  well  as  the  noise,  increa-ed  rapidly,  until,  when  1  reached 

^^  top,  the  noise,  which  had  not  changed  its  character,  was  deafening,  and  my  hair 

^^0*1  completely  on  end,  while  the  tingling,  pricking  sensation  was  absolutely  paintul. 

"^.aking  off  ray  hat  partially  relieved  it.    I  started  down  again,  and  met  the  others 

j^^enty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  snmmit.    They  were  afl^ected  similarly,  bnt  in  a 

^^s  degree.    One  of  them  attempted  to  go  to  the  top,  but  had  proceeded  but  a  few  feet 

J^lien  he  received  quite  a  severe  shock,  which  felled  him  as  if  he  ha<l  stumbled.    We 

•ien  returned  down  the  mountain  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  at  this  point  we  still 

^^iard  and  felt  the  electricity. 
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and  fertilization  of  plants,  and  the  almost  indefinite  related  i 
jeets.  The  zoologist  and  the  student  of  comparative  anat( 
may  also  hope  for  rich  rewards,  in  but  partially  explored  fie 
and  the  meteorologist,  astronomer,  artist  and  physician,  may  € 
find  here  full  employment  for  his  peculiar  talent.  Speaking  f 
a  geological  standpoint,  I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  proD 
the  enthusiastic  student  of  our  earth's  history  a  view  at  once 
complete  and  so  overwhelming  as  to  enchain  his  whole  attent 

Secondly,  I  consider  that  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
be  made  a  really  valuable  laboratory  and  conservatory  of  scic 
at  little  cost  and  without  detriment  to  any  of  the  interests  be; 
mentioned. 

Momentous  questions  are  now  agitating  the  scientific  wo 
calling  for  experiment  and  observation  which  are  daily  becoir 
less  possible,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  obliterating  ir 
ences  of  modern  civilization.  Thus  it  would  almost  seem  that 
present  difiQculties  in  the  way  of  the  solution  of  many  questit 
bearing  upon  the  process  of  natural  selection,  will  soon  bec< 
insurmountable  if  some  means  are  not  employed  to  render  n 
practicable  the  study  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature. 

I  have  not  space  to  treat  this  subject  as  it  deserves,  but  for 
and  other  reasons,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  appears  to 
one  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  the  park  can  be  ] 
viz. :  the  preservation  from  extinction  of  at  least  the  character 
mammals  and  birds  of  the  west^  as  far  as  they  can  be  domicileo 
this  section,*  The  astonishing  drain  upon  the  American  bi 
caused  by  tlie  very  extensive  use  of  the  buffalo  robe,  has  lee 
the  aliBost  reckless  waste  of  the  life  of  an  animal  of  the  grea 
value.  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
cide  as  to  whether  it  will  utilize  its  wild  productions  or  supply  t 
waste  by  the  laborious  and  costly  processes  of  civilization, 
are  now  concerned  onl}'  with  tlie  question  of  extinction  and  its 
lation  to  our  researches. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  while  I  brinj 
his  notice  a  very  few  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  am  persuaded  t 
he  will  agree  with  me  in  the  statement  that  unless  prompt  and 
orous  measures  are  instituted  to  check  the  wholesale  slaugh 

♦I  say  nothing  of  the  reptile.^,  amphibians  and  flshes,  principally  because  thej 
in  much  less  danger  of  extinction,  but  also  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and  disacj 
tages  of  settlement  in  a  new  region,  which  might  result  adversely. 
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now  in  progress  in  our  western  wilds,  the  zoological  record  of  to-day 

must   rapidly  pass  into  the  domain  of  the  palwontologist,     I  select 

for    ixiy  purpose  only  the  more  prominent  of  the^many  examples 

wliioli  might  be  given  of  animals  in  the  west,  which  are  rapidly 

bocoming  extinct  through  the  agency  of  man — directly  or  indirectly 

at  t:lj<^  hand  of  civilized  man. 

T'iie  American  bison  {Bos  Americanns  Gmelin),  according  to 

Riitimeyer,  is  identical  with  Bison  priscus  of  the  British  palaeo- 

litliic5   or  drift  deposits.     The  European  aurochs  {Bos  bison  or 

Bis^^-n  Earop(eus)  cannot  be  specifically  separated  from  tlie  latter, 

(S.     2>riscus)^  however,  for  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  gradations 

bet-w^een  them.     Sir  J.  Lubbock  asserts  that  'Hlie  American  form 

or    l_>ison  is  the  more  archaic."*     It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  remark- 

aV>lc5     that  an  ancient  genus  containing  forms  so  well   suited  to 

8ti|[>|3ly  man  with  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  should, 

not.'^jvithstanding  the  better  a<laptations  produced  by  domestication 

arkcl    careful  breeding,  still  be  so  well  represented  by  members  in 

^  '^^ild  state.f     The  aurochs  is  now  nearly  extiuct,  but  some  are 

foLiiic]  in   the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  marsh}-   forests  of 

^^^li^nd,  while  it  is  said  to  be  represented  by  a  few  individuals  in 

^esticrn  Asia,  in  the  neijyhborhood  of  Mount  Caucasus.     Several 

***mclred  were  for  a  long  time  carefull}'  preserved  by  the  emperor 

-*^^US3ia,  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  but  little  is  now  generally 

'^o\vn  concerning  them,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  there 

<^a.rly  Qj.  quite  exterminated. 

-*■  *^e  urus  {Bos  primigenius)^  according  to  one  historian^,  existed 

^'^vitzerland  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century-. 

"^  ho  American  bison  formerly  ranged  over  a  ver}*  large  portion 

^his  country  east  of  the  Rock}'  Mountains,  extending  even  to 

-j^   ^    -A^tlantic,  and  southward  into  Mexico.     In  1802,  according  to 

^t*cl^  4tjts  main  range  was  between  the  upper  ^lissouri  and  the 

^    ^^3?"  Mountains,  and  from  northern  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to 

^^^^.t.  Martin    Lake   in   latitude   C4°  N."§     This  was  equivalent 

^^    area  of  1,500,000  square  miles.     To-day  th<'y  roam  over 

.  *   **^bli5toric  Timefl,  1809,  p.  300. 
ju         *^si(le8  the  American  bison  and  the  aurochs  Uiere  are  now  oxistinff  wild  in  India, 
Q      *^^fTaloC^o«  hubitlus  Linn),  and  the  arnee  {li.orni  Sh;iw);  in  southern  Africa,  the 
j»^^^   ^iuflfalo  i,n.  Cafftr  Spann.);  in  central  Asia,  tho  yak,  or  gruntinj^  ox  (B.  gmnnient 
^    *^  ;  and  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  banteug  (/^  Sondaiena). 
J  ^^bcrttain. 
^^na,  Manual  of  Geology,  2d  ed.,  p.  680. 
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portions  of  this  wide  region,  but  the  great  railroads  seem  to 
present  impassable  barriers,  which  cause  them  to  be  distributed 
in  lots,  as  it  were,  between  them.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  estimate 
to  allow  them  a  present  range,  all  told,  of  npt  more  than  500,000 
square  miles,  a  reduction  of  one  million  square  miles  in  twelve 
years.  Granting  the  possible  fact  that  the  reduction  in  numbers 
may  be  in  smaller  proportion,  and  allowing  for  errors  in  the  cal- 
culation, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  next  ten  years  this  race 
will  become  extinct,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction. 

The  wolverine  (Gulo  luscns)  also  represents  an  ancient  type^ 
found  in  the  bone  caves  of  England  and  Belgium.     It  is  liable  to» 
rapid  extinction  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  fur. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  grizzly  bear  ( Ursus  horribilis  Ord.)  is. 
found  by  Mr.  Buck*  to  be  osteologically  identical  with  remains 
occurring  in  ancient  British  deposits  of  Post-tertiary  age.  This- 
species  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  scarce  enough  to  need  protection,  as. 
it  is  mainly  confined  to  mountainous  regions,  and  the  flesh  is  not 
greatly  in  demand.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  its  skin, 
will  not  be  more  frequently  sought  in  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pearance  of  the  bison,  or  buflalo. 

The  American  beaver  (Castor  Canadensis),  hunteil  alike  for  its 
skin  and  its  anti-civilizalion  propensities,  is  a  distant  relative  of" 
Castoroides  Ohiensis  of  tlie  American  Post-tertiary.  Its  limits, 
as  with  other  animals,  have  been  much  curtailed  by  the  advance 
of  civilized  man.  It  is  wortliy  of  preservation  for  its  peculiar 
habits,  which  need  no  description. 

The  tailless  hare,  or  lagomys,  represented  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  by  the  little  chief  hare  (Z.  jyrinceps  Rich),  "a 
genus  now  confined  to  the  Himalayas,  Siberia,  and  the  colder 
regions  of  North  America,  has  been  identified  b}'  Prof.  Owen 
among  the  bones  from  Kent's  Cavern,  and  by  Dr.  Falconer  among 
those  from  the  Brixhara  Cave."t 

The  American  moose  (Alee  Americamis)  the  equivalent  of  the 
Norway  elk  (now  all  but  extinct  in  Europe)  is  another  living 
representative  of  the  Post-tertiary  period.  Though,  at  present, 
quite  abundant  in  this  country,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  long 
withstand  the  assaults  of  the  hunter,  even  with  the  existence  of 
stringent  game   laws.     The  same  remark  will  apply  with  even 

♦  Geological  Journal,  1808. 

t  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  1869,  p.  307. 
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greater  force  to  the  black-tail  {Cervus  Columhianus  Rich),  and 
the  cotton  tailed  deer  (C  leucurus  Douglas),  the  prong-horn 
antelope  (Antilocapra  Americana  Ord),  and  particularly  to  the 
mule  deer  {Cervus  macrotis  Say)  which  is  occasionally  met  in  this 
reg-ion.  I  might  also  add,  with  equal  propriety,  the  mountain 
sheep  or  big  horn  (Ocis  montana  Cuvier)  and  the  various  game 
memljers  of  the  Rodentia,  as  well  as,  in  fact,  all  the  game  birds  of 
thi»  region,  including  the  ducks,  geese,  grouse,  etc. 

Ttie  mallard  {Ana^  boschas  Linn.)  is  the  only  bird  of  antiquity 
included  in  this  fauna,  remains  of  this  species  havings  been  taken 
from  the  principal  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland. 

Tlicre  are  numerous  other  animals  which  might  be  included  in 
this  protective  scheme,  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  any 
plans  for  the  best  improvement  of  the  park,  and,  what  is,  perhaps, 
®^  a»  much  importance  to  our  i)ractical  friends  to  whose  influence 
^^  ixiust  look  for  its  furtherance,  without  any  serious  addition  to 
the     Ijurden  of  expense.*     All  of  these  animals  are  more  or  less 

"^^e  following />ar/t/i/  list  corapriseH  only  the  more  important  of  the  mammals  and 

Z*"*^**     «")b(«erve<l  by  myself  during  the  iiast  summer  (exclusive  of  those  already  men- 

tK*'*^*"^  ^,  with  some  few  additions  from  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  11.  Merrijim,  Zoologist  of 

®    ^«^i^alce  River  Divihlon  of  Dr.  Ilayden'H  expedition  of  1872,  in  order  to  include  a 

POxtio  »i  of  the  fauna  of  Idaho  and  MonUina:— 

MAMMALS. 

Felts  concolor  Linn. — Toii^ar:  Pumj*:  Catamount. 

Lanii  ocnaenfafis,  ^  ^.^^  nubilii^  Say.-Dnskf  Wolf. 

Canh  fa/ratu  Say.— Toyole;— Pralrh;  W<iir. 

hitoriu4  pusil/ui  Ami.  ami  Haoh.— Least  W'easel. 

Putoi  itm  Rifhanlsonii  Boiiap.— LItllc     rmiue. 

Lvtra  Californica  (irav. — California  Olicr. 

Mfphiti*  tfiephUira,  var.  ocridfutalis  MaJnl.— California  Skunk. 

ifrphifh  bi'rofor  Gray.— Llt'le  Sirlpt'd  i^kunk. 

Tasidea  Amci-ifana  Walerh. — AnirrJcan  IJH'ljfC'r. 

I^ocyov  l/rrmandrz  Wagler. — CaUfornla  Raccoon. 

Cruti*  Amerironiis  Pallas.— Black  Bi-ar. 

Hnnrns  Iludionius  Pallas.— Red  Squirrel:  Chickaree. 

SHurutt  Rirhardsnnii  Bach.— Richardson's  Squirrel. 

Ptfromt/t  af/finuf  Rich.— Rocky  Mountain  Klylnjj  Squirrel. 

Tainiax  qiiadricittatun  Rich.— Missouri  Striped  Squirrel. 

Spfvmophiiun  laternlit  Rich.— Say's  Striped  Squirrel. 

Rp^ruinphilus  Totnueudii  Bach.— Townsend's  Spermoi>ldlc. 

Ci/nomyi  Ludnricianu*  Balrd.— Pralric  Do^. 

Cynnmys  (hntniionii  Balrd.— Short  Tailed  Prairie  Dog. 

Arrtonii/4  da eir enter  Bacli.— Yellow-fooled  Marmot. 

Fihfv  ziheth\CH$  Cuvier.— Muskrat. 

Erithhon  epixanthus  Brandt.— Vellow-halred  Porcupine. 

Lepu.%  Tojrmendh  Bach.— .lackass  Rabhit. 

Lfpux  artfiniua  Bach.— Saffe  Hare. 

Lcput  t^uleatirvs  Bach.— Gray  Rabbit. 

Lepus   Rairdii  Hayden.— Balrd's   Ral)blt.    (*'  One  very  curious  fact  relating  to  Lep^ts 

flairdii  is  that  all  the  males  have  teats  and  take  part  In  suckling  the  young."— C.  H. 

MKKRtAM.)    I  liave  never  met  with  thi*<  «;pecles  myself. 
Cercus  Canadensii  Ercl.— American  Elk :  Wapiti. 

BIRDS. 

"V  geological  duties  wer«  too  pressing  to  allow  of  any  ornithological  work;  hence  this 
"^relist  of  Birds: 

Fnfco  columbnriui  Linn.— Pigeon  Ilawk. 
Fa/ro  polyagrus  Cassin.— Prairie  Hawk. 
Tinnuncufus  xfHirverius  VIelll.— Sparrow  Hawk. 
Aceipiter  Mex\canu$  Sw.— Blue-backed  Hawk. 
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liable  to  rapid  extermination  by  reason  of  their  value  to  maiH 
None  of  them  need  be  considered  dangerous  when  unmolested,  an^ 
in  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  fauna  of  this  region 
without  exception.*  It  is  onl}'  when  wounded,  or  pressed  by  th» 
severest  hunger  that  any  one  with  ordinary  presence  of  min* 
need  fear  to  meet  the  most  powerful  of  these  brutes,  entirely 
unarmed,  t 

Thirdly,  we  have  here,  and  ma}-  retain  without  the  necessity  oi 
protective  measures,  a  large  number  of  invertebrate  animals  whos* 
habits  are  little  known,  and  whose  structure  has  scarcely  beea 
investigated,  and  this  remark  will  apph'  as  well  to  the  lowea 
members  of  the  vertebrate  series.  There  is,  perhaps,  much  reason 
to  look  for  a  peculiar  fauna  in  this  restricted  region,  both  or: 
account  of  its  altitude  and  its  comparatively  isolated  position,  a^ 
well  as  the  severity'  of  the  climate  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. ft 

Bitten  cahinu  Tassln. — Red-taMo*!  Bltck  Hawk. 

Paniion  Ctrofirfnu*  Banap.— Klsh  H;ivrk:  Osjprey. 

Athene  hppoptea  Bonap.— Biirri>wlnjr  Owl;  Prairie  Owl. 

Pictts  HarrUii  And.— Ifarrls*  W«XMl|K»cker. 

Picovl^s  fiorsalh  Bainl.— Strip*'*!  Thrre-toed  Wo«>dpocker. 

Snhvropiewt  ruher  Baird.— Ked-hpfasted  WwMlpecker. 

Jfr-'anerpen  ert/throrephahi%  Sw.— R«'«l-headeti  W  uodpecker. 

Ctryle  a/ryow"  Bol*?. — Belted  Kill^fl^her. 

Turtins  miijratorius  Linn. — Robin. 

Sialia  arctira  Sw. — R«>cky  Mountain  Bluebird. 

A'l^laiu*  phftnireut  Vi«*lir.— |{e«l-wlnjred  Blackbird. 

Pvranija  Luiioririana  Bonai) — Lonblaua  Tanager. 

Mi  mux  C'trolinensis  Gray.— <.'at  Bird. 

Spizella  sociafis  Bonap.-^MilppInf?  Sparrow. 

C'>rrn.t  Americanus  And. — Common  Crow. 

Corvii*  rarnirnrui  Bart.— American  Raven. 

Pica  tffiisoiica  Btmap.— M:»;fpie. 

Z'^n.T-tura  Carol inensix  Bonap. — Carolina  Dove. 

T'-trno  ohseurus  "^ay.— Dus^ky  Grouse. 

Cenfrocerru.K  nrophnsiajiHs  Sw. — Sajr«»  Cock:  Cock  of  the  Plaln«. 

Bona<a  nmhel/uf.  var.  ufnf>e'loi'ies  Balrd.— Gray  Mountain  Grouse. 

Ci/fnu*  burrinator  Itlcli.— Trumpeter  Swan. 

Jit-rnie'a  Canad'^nM*  Boli*. — Canada  G«M»se. 

ytttinn  Ctro'in^nsix  B.ilni. — (iroen-wlnjfeij  Teal. 

Pelecanus  erythrorhyncus  Gm.— American  Pelican. 

♦I  make  this  statement  advisedly,  for.  although  I  have  repeatedly  been  exposetl  ttf 
attack^  from  predatory  animals*  in  this  country  and  in  Rra/il.  including  the  black,  cin 
Damon  and  grizzly  bears,  the  puma,  jaguar,  wolverine  and  wolf,  and  even  the  ven- 
omoas  reptiles  such  as  the  rattlesnake  and  tlie  boa,  I  have  always  found  them  read]^ 
to  run  at  my  approach.  The  alligtitor.  also,  which  has  such  a  terrible  reputation,  is  an 
arrant  coward,  and  attick-s  man  only  when  the  chance's  are  greatly  in  its  favor. 

fThe  protection  of  those  anirails  which  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  more 
ferocious  kinds  w>nld  c-iu-«e  the  oc-urrence  of  ex'*essive  hunger  to  become  so  rfery 
rare  that  no  danger  nee«l  result  from  this  •*ource. 

I  am  awar«  that  my  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  quite  novel  to  many,  but  I  believe 
them  to  be  supported  by  the  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  experience.  My  own 
observation,  hy  itaelf.  is  of  little  value,  but  I  hivo  based  my  conclusions  very  largely 
upon  the  evidence  of  those  whose  wide  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  in  ib 
state  of  nature  best  qualifies  them  to  judge. 

J  The  lowest  point  within  the  limits  of  the  park  is  probably  at  the  month  of  Gardi- 
ner's River,  about  5.400  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  this  is  quite  exceptional,  being  on  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  reservation.    Yellowstone  Lake  has  an  elevation  oi 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  animals  here  discovered  belong  to  species  of  wide 
range,  or,  if  more  local  in  their  distribution,  they  frequently  rep- 
resent districts  far  removed.  But  perhaps  the  most  remai-kable 
feature  of  this  distribution  is  that  we  find  here  living,  apparently 
under  quite  similar  conditions,  representatives  of  peculiarly 
southern  and  peculiarly  northern  types,  with  some  representatives 
of  Pacijic  types.*  This  opens  to  view  at  once  a  wide  field  for 
observation  upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  a  large  number  of  the 
diversifleil  group  of  insects. 
The  stridulation  of  insects,  and  the  various  sexual  variations 
I  and  appendages,  may  all  be  here  studied  to  the  very  greatest  ad- 

J  vantage.    1  might  give  from  my  own  notes  upon  these  and  other 

subjects,  taken  while  deeply  engaged  in  arduous  duties  of  another 
nature,  many  interesting  observations  which,  in  many  cases,  I  was 
absolutely  compelled  to  make,  so  abundant  was  the  material  every- 
where present. 

Fourthly,  there  would  be  much  to  say  upon  man}^  subjects 
connected  with  the  botany  of  this  region,  were  it  not  that  its  elu- 
cidation has  been  intrusted  to  much  abler  minds  than  mine.     Tre- 


'•'^ft.  a:i'l  tlierc  are  numerous  peaks  whose  altitude  is  nearly  or  quite  10,000  ft.,  while 
*  number  ri-e  several  hund^'ed  feet  above  thet^e. 
"Uriug the  humnier  months  the  climate  is  mild  and  even  hot  in  the  daytime,  but  in 
2!ur  \^ealher  the  nights  are  very  cold  and  frorts  are  not  uncommon.  Tliib  ir-  due  to 
'^  ♦^Xcesaive  radiation,  which,  during  cloudy  nightc*  ia,  of  courbe,  much  le^s,  and  the 
^^^Pi'nUure  consequently  increased. 

^'»e  full  discussion  of  this  very  interef>ting  subject  ^^-ould  be  out  of  place  in  an 
^'^'Ifc  of  this  nature,  bull  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ob- 
<->Us  explanation  of  this  secmin;<ly  complex  distribution.    It  must  be  remembered 
./^f^»  vliile  this  portion  of  country  in  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  high  snow-cljul  w«11h, 
*-"*  7et  the  main  centre  or  heart  of  the  aqueous  circulation  of  a  vaht  territory.    The 
^^*r  channels  of  the  sources  of  the  Mi-.souri,  the  Cidumbia,  and  the  Colorado,  cut 
'^Ugh  the  otherwise  impregnable  rim  of  this  basin,  afl'ording  alike  an  outlet  to  the 
^^itis  and  melted  snows,  and  an  inlet  to  the  Insects  and  other  animals  which  may  by 
^5"  ineaus  be  forced  to  enter.  Thus  we  may  Ibul,  at  the  point  from  wliich  their  sources 
*verge,  a  few  of  the  more  hardy  or  more  persecuted  representatives  of  the  lower  val- 
^y<*  of  these  rivers.    Were  there  no  barriers  of  any  kind  between  tlie^e  points,  we 
^^l^U  expect  to  find  whole  groups  of  msects  and  the  smaller  animals,  which  had  grad- 
**^y  moved  upward  and  become  acclimated  here  or  even  dchcended  along  the  valleys 
^'^  ^he  other  rivers.    The  facts  show,  however,  that  the  representatives  of  distant  dis- 
^i*-'l3  now  living  in  the  Park  are  not  thus  connected  in  distribution  with  those  dibtiicts. 
■Tlte  natural  conclusion,  then,  istliat  such  park  species  are  the  descendants  of  acciden- 
**"y  introduced  specimens  which  were  hardy  enough  or  lortunate  enough  to  have  com- 
pletely crossed  the  barriers,  instead  of  being  destroyed  in  transitu.    The  great  barrier, 
'^  this  Case,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Thomas,  I  believe  to  be  the  great  plains  which  iiiter- 
.  ®^*  between  the  head  waters  and  the  lower  vaUeys  of  these  great  riverb,and  perhaps, 
**"6  iostuQce,  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  also  form  a  barrier. 
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mlslng  that  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  acted  as  the  botanist  of  the  north 
western  Wyoming  expedition  of  1873, 1  will  only  add  that  his  ob 
servations  prove  that  the  rewards  of  research  in  that  departmen 
are  no  less  promising  than  in  other  fields. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  there  is  one  young  but  active  science — mi 
croscopy, —  which  has  as  yet  scarcely  entered  this  field,  but  which 
I  firmly  believe,  will  discover  within  the  limits  of  the  Park  mos 
valuable  treasures.  The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  this  resei 
vation  insures  the  preservation  of  the  greater  portion  of  whateve 
may  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objects  for  the  microscope,  will  b 
found  the  colloidal  and  filamentous  products  of  the  hot  springs,^ 
the  minute  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  both  hot  and  cold  springs 
the  animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  and  the  numerous  crystalline 
deposits  of  the  hot  springs  and  geysers. 

Yellowstone  Lake,  in  many  places  near  its  borders,  is  so  com 
pletely  filled  with  a  soft  greenish  substance  in  small  pellets,  that  i 
is  impossible  to  dip  a  cupful  of  the  water  without  including  hun 
dreds  of  them.  They  are  apparently  of  vegetable  origin,  bu 
careful  microscopical  investigation  is  needed  to  determine  their  ul 
timate  structure.  Whether  this  green  matter  has  anything  to  d< 
with  the  presence  of  the  intestinal  worms  {Dibothrixim  cordicep 
Leidy),t  so  abundant  in  the  trout  of  the  lake,  I  cannot  say,  bu 
the  idea  has  been  suggested  to  me  from  facts  observed  in  this  con 
nection,}:  The  whole  subject  of  intestinal  parasites  is  extremeb 
interesting,  and  this  particular  case  is,  on  many  accounts,  mor< 
than  ordinarily  so.  The  successive  stages  in  the  development  o 
this  species,  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  metamorphoses 
have  never  ])een  studied.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  regard  th< 
intestinal  cavity  of  civilized  man  as  one  of  its  habitats,  but  mor 
extended  observation  of  its  habits  may  prove  the  contrary. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  continue  my  subject  much  farther 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  written  all  that  is  needed  to  prove  the  scien 

*I  use  the  terms  coUoUlal  AndJUamentoua  to  denignnte  peculiar  growUis  in  the  boiliDj 
springH,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  little  is  known. 

t  A  description  of  this  species,  with  two  figures  of  the  bend,  will  bo  found  in  Hay 
denM  Report  on  Montana,  etc.,  1871,  p.  881. 

X  Hayden  states  {ibid.y  p.  97)  that  these  parasites  are  found  only  in  the  trout  takei 
above  the  Upper  Falls  of  Yellowstone  River.  This  observation  is,  in  the  main,  connect 
but  1  have  met  them,  though  rarely^  in  those  of  East  Fork,  which  leads  me  to  suspec 
that  they  may  occur  in  the  main  river  below  the  falls.  It  is  probable,  I  thmk,  that  theii 
habitat  is  preeminently  the  lake. 
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tific  value  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  have  in  no  degree  over-estimated  its  value  to  science, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  mention  alto- 
gether of  many  points  which  might  add  greatly  to  the  interest  in 
this  section  of  country,  for  lack  of  space  to  record  them. 

Jf  anything  which  I  may  have  said  shall  in  anj'  way  aid  in  de- 
veloping an  interest  in  our  park,  or  in  any  of  the  special  depart- 
ments of  science  which  can  there  be  best  prosecuted  with  success, 
I  shall  be  well  repaid  for  my  effort. 

Xt  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  present  everything  in 
this  region  is  in  a  crude  state,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce 
gra.(lually  the  requisite  appliances  for  work,  and  means  for  the  ac- 
commodation, transportation  and  sustenance  of  those  who  desire 
to  "^vork  in  this  field.  These  will  all  come  in  due  time,  as  the  av- 
arice of  man  leads  him  to  discover  these  demands  for  his  commod- 
ities, and  in  the  meantime  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
^cpvl-c  of  destruction  is  stayed. 

I  clo  not  propose  here  to  offer  any  suggestions  nor  to  put  for- 
^^I'cl  any  plans  for  the  furtherance  of  scientific  investigation  ;  my 
puri^ose  is  accomplished  if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  a  lucid 
sta.tci  ment  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  In  an  article  to  appear  in 
tae  ssucceeding  number  of  the  Naturalist,  it  is  rny  intention  to 
eiit;^i7  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  best  methods  for  the 
^'^I^X'ovement  of  this  tract. 


<ON  thp:  structure  and  affinities  of  the 

BRONTOTHERIDIE.* 

Plates  I,  II. 

BY    PROFESSOR   O.  C.  MARSH. 


HE  Miocene  deposits  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
ts contain  the  remains  of  a  group  of  gigantic  mammals,  of 
^T^^ch  interest,  which  have  been  named  by  the  writer,  Brontother- 
e.f     Although    these    animals    are   less   remarkable   than   the 


^^x 


*«*c^ 


♦Published  in  part  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  vol.  vii,  Jan.,  1874. 
t  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  v,  p.  48G,  Juno,  1873. 
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Dliiocerata  of  the  Eocene,*  which  they  seem  to  have  replaced,  thei 
equalled  them  iu  size,  aad  resembled  them  in  several  importan 
features,  uotably  iu  the  structure  of  the  feet,  and  in  having  th 
head  armed  with  a  pair  of  powerful  horns.  The  general  structur 
of  the  group,  however,  clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  belonj 
in  the  order  Dliiocerata^  but  should  be  placed  with  the  Perissc 
dactyls,  in  which  they  form  a  well-marked  family. 

The  more  prominent  characters  of  this  family  were  pointed  ou 
by  the  writer  in  describing  Brontotherium  g^'gas  Marsh,  the  typ 
species,  and  others  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Dr.  Leidy 
in  his  descriptions  of  Titaiiotherium  Proutii.f  The  skull  of  th« 
latter  genus  is  not  known,  but  there  can  now  be  no  reasonabh 
doubt  that  it  was  furnished  with  horns,  in  some  respects  similai 
to  those  of  Brontotherium  (plates  i  and  ii).  The  possibility  o 
this^was  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Leidy,}  and  in  his  latest  worl 
he  has  figured  a  horn  core  from  the  same  deposits  which  yielde< 
the  Tltanotherium  remains. §  The  fragmentary  specimen  de 
scribed  by  Dr.  Leid}'  as  Megacerops  Coloraden8is\\  probably  belong 
in  the  same  family,  but  until  additional  remains  are  found  thii 
point  cannot  be  decided.  The  supposed  genera  Symhorodon  anc 
Afiobasileus,  recently  indicated  by  Prof.  Cope  (vii,  p.  723),  belong 
to  this  group.  The  former  is  generically  identical  with  Bronto- 
therium, the  reputed  absence  of  lower  incisors  being  evidently  due 
as  shown  below,  either  to  age,  or  to  imperfect  specimens.  Mia 
basileus  is  apparently  the  same  genus,  and  hence  both  names 
should  be  regarded  as  synonyms  of  Brontotherium, 

Among  the  more  marked  characters  of  the  Brontotheridce,  whicl 
readily  distinguish  them  from  the  Rhinocerotidai,  apparently  theii 
near  allies,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — There  are  foui 
short  and  thick  toes  in  the  man  us,  and  three  in  the  pes.  Th< 
skull  supports  a  pair  of  large  horn-cores,  placed  transversely,  at 
in  modern  Artiodactyls.lT  There  are  well  developed  canine  teett 
in  both  jaws.  The  molar  teeth,  above  and  below,  are  not  of  th< 
Rhinoceros  type,  but  resemble  those  of  Chalicotherium. 

♦  AMER.  Nat.,  vol.  vii,  p.  140,  March,  1673. 

t  Extinct  Mammalia,  p.  206, 186U. 

X  TjOC.  cit.  p.  216. 

$  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna,  pi.  xxviil,  fljr.  3, 1873. 

II  Procee^ilng^^  Phil.  Acad.,  1870,  p.  I,  and  Extinct  Vertebrate  Faunn,  p.  2.W. 

IT  Rhinoceros  pleuroceros  Duv.,  from  the  Miocene  of  France,  has  a  transverse  pair  d 
small  horn-rores  ou  the  nasals,  not  unlike  those  in  Dinoccras.  R.  minutuM  Cav.  hm 
somewhat  similar  processes. 
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T\ie  general  characters  of  the  Brontotherida'  are  fully  shown  in 
a  large  series  of  specimens  in  the  Yale  College  Museum.  The 
cranial  structure  of  B  ran  tot  hen' inn.  the  type  genus,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  nearly  perfect  skull  of  B,  iugens  Marsh,  figured  in 
plates  i  and  ii.  The  only  other  genus  of  the  group  known  with 
certainty  is  TUanotherhim  of  Leidy  {Menodus  ron)el)  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  descriptions  of  that  author,  differed  essentially  in 
having  four  lower  premolars,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  third  tro- 
chanter on  the  femur.  Less  important  differences  are  seen  in  the 
composition  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  diastema  between  the  upper 
canine  and  first  premolar. 

The  skull  in  Brontotherinm  is  elongated,  and  resembles  in  its 
general  features  that  of  Rhinoceros.  The  occipital  region  is 
greatly  elevated,  and  deeply  concave  posteriori}-.  The  brain  cavity 
19  unusually. contracted.  The  top  of  the  skull  is  concave  longitu- 
dinally, and  convex  transverse!}'  (plates  i  and  ii).  The  zygo- 
matic arches  are  massive,  and  much  expanded.  The  orbit  is  small, 
and  continuous  with  the  elongated  temporal  fossa.  The  nasal 
bones  are  greatly  developed,  and  firmly  coossified.  They  support 
entirely,  or  nearly  so,  the  large  divergent  horn-cores.  Their  ante- 
rior extremities  are  produced,  and  overhang  the  large  narial  orifice. 
The  premaxillaries  are  diminutive,  and  do  not  extend  forward 
^>^yond  the  end  of  the  nasals.  The  palate  is  deeply  arched  above, 
especially  l)etwcen  the  premolars.  The  posterior  nares  extend 
fonyard  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  last  molar.  The  lachrymal 
forms  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  malar  extends  for- 
ward beyond  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  infra  orbital 
foramen  is  very  large,  and  situated  well  forward. ^  The  zygomatic 
process  of  the  squamosal  is  elevated,  and  incurved  above.  There 
•9  a  massive  post-glenoid  process,  and  a  large  and  somewhat  shorter 
paroccipital  process  (plate  i).  The  i)ost-tympanic  process  of  the 
'SM'iamosal  is  large,  and  (juite  external  to  the  paroccipital  process. 
The  occipital  condyles  are  very  large,  and  well  separated. 

The  mandible    has   a   wide   condyle,  and    a   slender   coronoid 
process.    The  angle  is  rounded,  and  slightly  produced  downward^ 
ine  syniphysiy  is  depressed,  elongated,  very  shallow  in  front,  and 
t^omplotely'^ossified. 
^he  dental  formula  of  Brontotherinm  is  as  follows  : — 
^"'^''sors,  f ;  canines,  \  ;  premolars,  |;  molars,  5X:^=:38.     The 
'^^^  incisors  ai:e  quite  small.     The  canine  is  short  and  stout, 
^^'kr.  naturalist,  vol.  vin.  6 
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and  placed  near  the  first  premolar.  Tlie  latter  is  proportion 
much  larger  than  the  corresponding  tooth  in  Titanother 
The  upper  premolars  have  all  essentially  the  same  Btrue 
viz :  two  external  connate  cusps,  with  their  outer  faces  n< 
plane,  and  two  inner  cones  closely  united.  The  anterior  coi 
connected  with  the  opposite  outer  cusp  by  a  transverse  ri 
which  has  behind  it  an  elongated  depression,  more  or  less  di% 
^y  projections  from  the  outer  posterior  cusp.  In  the  upper 
molars,  the  external  cusps  have  their  outer  surfaces  deeply 
cave,  .while  the  inner  cones  are  low  and  separate.  The  lowe 
cisors  were  small,  and  evidently  of  little  use.  The  two  next 
symphysis  were  separated  from  each  other.  One  specimen  ic 
Yale  Museum  has  the  crown  hemispherical  in  form.  The  I 
incisors  are  frequently  wanting,  and  in  old  animals  the  al 
may,  perhaps,  disappear.  Careful  examination,  however, 
usually  show  indications  of  them.  The  lower  canine  is  of  m< 
ate  size,  and  separated  from  the  premolars  by  a  short  diast 
The  lower  molars  are  of  the  PaXcjeotherium  type,  and  agree  es 
tially  with  those  of  Titanotherium. 

The  head  in  Brontotherium  was  declined  when  in  its  natural 
sition.  The  neck  was  stout,  and  of  moderate  length.  The 
vical  and  most  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  distinctly  opisthocoe 
The  atlas  is  large,  and  much  expanded  transversely.  The  as 
massive,  and  has  its  anterior  articular  faces  much  broader  tha 
the  Dinocerata.  The  odontoid  process  was  stout,  and  coe 
The  transverse  process  was  small,  and  apparently  imperfo 
The  posterior  articular  face  is  concave,  and  oblique.  The  ej 
yses  of  the  vertebrae  are  loosely  united  in  most  specimens,  f 
the  Proboscidians.  The  caudal  vertebrae  preserved  indicate  a 
and  slender  tail. 

The  limbs  of  the  Brontothendm  were  intermediate  in  propoi 
between  those  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  The  hum 
is  stout,  and  its  entire  distal  end  is  occupied  by  the  articula 
The  olecranon  cavity  is  shallow,  and  the  condylar  ridge  simili 
that  of  the  elephant,  but  not  continued  so  far  up  the  shaft, 
ulna  has  its  olecranon  portion  much  compressed.  Its  distal  ei 
much  smaller  than  in  Rhinoceros^  and  has  no  articular  face  foi 
lunar.  The  radius  is  stout,  and  its  distal  end  expanded, 
carpal  bones  form  interlocking  series.  They  are  shortisr  tha 
Rhinoceros^  and  support  four  well  developed  toes  of  nearly  e 
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size.  The  metacarpal  bones  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  Rhi- 
noceros^ the  first  phalanges  longer,  and  the  second  series  shorter. 
The  ungual  phalanges  are  short  and  tubercular,  as  in  the  elephant. 

Ttie  femur  has  a  small  third  trochanter,  and  its  head  a  deep  pit 
for  the  round  ligament.  At  the  distal  end,  the  anterior  articular 
«urra.ce  is  narrow,  and  the  two  edges  are  of  nearly  equal  promi- 
nence, as  in  the  tapir.  There  is  a  small  fossa  on  the  posterior 
side  above  the  outer  condyle.  The  tibia  is  stout,  and  has  a  dis- 
tinct spine.  The  fibula  is  entire,  but  quite  slender.  The  astrag- 
alus is. shorter  than  in  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  superior  groove 
naore  oblique.  The  cuboid  face  is  larger  than  in  Rhinoceros.  The 
navicular  has  its  distal  facets  subequal.  There  were  three  toes  of 
nearly  equal  size  in  the  pes,  the  first  and  fifth  being  entirely 
'^anting. 

The  largest  known  species  of  this  group  is  Brontotherium  ingens 
Marsh,  which  is  represented  in  the  Yale  College  Museum  by  a 
®kull^  nearly  perfect,  and  other  characteristic  remains.  The  speci- 
mens preserved  indicate  that  the  animals  to  which  they  pertained 
dearly  or  quite  equalled  the  elephant  in  bulk,  and  far  exceeded  in 
size  any  known  Perissodactyls  living  or  fossil. 

The  skull  in  the  type  specimen  of  the  species  is  well  represented 
m  the  accompanying  plates,  and  its  general  characters  have  already 
^^en  given.  It  is  three  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  inches 
across  the  zygomatioarches.  The  most  striking  peculiarit}-  of  this 
crattxum  is  the  pair  of  huge  horn-cores  on  the  nasals.  They  are 
about  eight  inches  in  length,  and   extend  upward  and   outward. 

be^  are  triangular  at  the  base,  with  the  broadest  face  external. 
■*-  «o  two  inner  faces  of  each  core  are  separated  by  a  ridge,  which 
^  Continued  to  the  median  line.  The  upper  part  of  the  horn-cores 
^^  I'Ugose,  and  the  base  contains  large  air  cavities.  The  free  ex- 
^^rnities  of  the  nasals  are  coossified,  and  much  elongated.  They 
ai'e  iTDunded  in  front,  slightly  decurved,  and  the  surface  at  the  end 
^  ^Ugose.     The  orbit  is  of  moderate  size,  and  looks  forward,  out- 

^^<i  and  upward.     The  lachrymal  foramen  is  small,  and  ovate  in 
^^^tne.     The  infra-orbital  foramen  is  unusually  large.     There  is 

^  l>ost-orbital  process.      The  zygomatic  arches  are  massive,  and 

^    squamosal  portion  widely  expanded.     The  temporal  fossa  ex- 

^^^Is  far  backward,  and  has  over  its  posterior  portion  an  obtuse 

^S^.    The  occipital  condyles  are  very  large,  wide  apart,  and 

^^nd  slightly  behind  the  supra-occipital    crest.      The  paroc- 
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cipital  process  of  the  squamosal  is  elongate,  and  its  anterior  fac 
concave.  The  post-glenoid  process  is  very  large,  much  extendei 
transversely,  and  is  longer  than  tlie  paroccipital  process. 

The  premaxillaries  in  this  cranium  are  imperfect,  and  the  in 
cisprs  wanting.  The  canines,  also,  are  not  entire,  but  they  wer« 
only  of  moderate  size,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  first  premolar 
*rhis  tooth  had  two  fangs,  and  resembled  the  other  premolars.  Al 
of  these  have  a  strong  inner  basal  ridge.  The  crowns  are  mon 
nearly  square  than  in  Titanotherium  Proutii  Leid^'.  The  uppei 
true  molars  are  ver}*^  large,  the  last  especially  so.  It  resembles  the 
corresponding  tooth  in  T.  Proutii^  but  the  inner  posterior  angle  of 
the  crown  is  much  more  developed. 

The  limbs  in  this  species  were  shorter  than  those  in  the  existing 
elephants,  which,  in  form  of  body,  it  doubtless  resembled.  The 
huge  divergent  horns,  and  the  absence  of  tusks,  gave  the  head  a 
very  different  appearance.  The  wide  narial  opening,  the  rugose 
extremities  of  the  nasals,  and  the  very  large  infra-orbital  foramen, 
naturall}'  suggest  that  there  must  have  been  an  elongated,  flexible 
nose,  possibly  as  extensive  as  in  the  tapir.  That  there  was  nc 
long  proboscis,  as  in  the  elephant,  is  indicated  with  equal  certainty 
by  the  length  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  renders  such  an  organ 
unnecessary. 

This  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  Brontotherium  trigono 
ceras  {Symhorodon  trigonoceras  Cope)  ^  but  differs  widely  in  size 
having  been  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  large  in  bulk.  The  horn-cores 
also,  are  very  differently  placed;  the  nasals  are  more  elongated, 
and  not  eraarginate  at  their  extremities ;  the  premaxillaries  are 
not  prominent ;  the  squamosals  are  greatly  expanded  ;  and  there 
is  no  post-orbital  process. 

In  comparing  the  Brontotheridce  with  the  equally  gigantic  Dino- 
cerata  of  the  Eocene,  several  striking  points  of  resemblance  will 
be  at  once  noticed  :  especially  the  presence  of  horns  in  transverse 
pairs ;  the  general  structure  of  the  limbs  and  feet ;  and  particu- 
larly the  short  and  thick  toes.  The  differences,  however,  betweer 
these  two  groups  are  still  more  marked.  •  In  the  Brontotherida 
there  is  but  a  single  pair  of  horn-cores,  and  no  crest  around  the 
vertex.  The  structure  and  number  of  the  teeth  are  quite  different, 
while  the  small  canines  and  huge  molars  contrast  strongly  with 
the  elongated  canine  tusks,  and  diminutiye  molars  of  the  Dino- 
cerata.     The  latter,  moreover,  have   two  very  large   dependent 
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processes  on  each  ramus  of  the  mandible ;  the  cervical  veriebrse 
flat ;  the  femur  without  a  third  trochanter ;  and  an  additional  toe 
ill  each  foot. 

Among  the  features  whicli  this  group  shares  with  the  Probos- 
ckha  may  be  mentioned :  the  superior  extension  of  the  condylar 
ridge  of  the  humerus ;  the  short  thick  toes ;  and  the  late  union  of 
the  epiphyses  with  the  centra  of  the  vertebrae.  The  last  character 
appears  to  })el(>ng  especially  to  mammals  of  very  large  size,  and 
probably  indicates  lute  maturity,  and  great  longevity. 

The  preceding  description  makes  it  evident  that  the  Bronto- 
then'fhe  constitute  a  very  distinct  family  of  the  Perissodactyla. 
While  retaining  some  prominent  features  of  their  Eocene  prede- 
cessors, the  Dlnorprata,  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the 
l^hinoceros  ftimily,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  some  char- 
xcters  allying  them  to  the  Proboscidea^  which  replace  them  in  the 
succeeding,  Pliocene  period. 

All  the  known  remains  of  the  Brontotheridve  are  from  east  of 
the  Uocky  Mountains,  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  The  specimens  here  described  are 
rnainlv  from  localities  in  the  "Bad  Lands"  of  Colorado,  which 
■were  discovered  and  explored  by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of 
1870.* 


EXPLANATION   OF  PLATES. 

Plate  I.      Brontotherium  inj^nn  Marsh.    Side  view.    One-plxth  natural  size. 
Plate  il.    Drontotherium  ingens  Marr<h.    Top  view.    One-sixth  natural  size. 


ORXITIIOLOGICAL   NOTES   FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

BY   C.    HART     MEKRIAM. 

II.    FLOKIDA. 

As  I  was  in  Florida  but  a  few  davs  and  travelling:  most  of  the 
time,  few  opportunities  were  atforded  for  taking  satisfactory  notes 
relative  to  the  breeding  habits,  etc.,  of  many  of  the  birds  observed 
there.  The  route  followed  was  up  the  St.  John's  river  to  Palatka 
and  thence  up  its  largest  tributary,  the  Ocklawaha  river,  for  a 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Sci  vol.  i,  p.  2i)2,  Sept..  1870. 
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distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  to  a  place  called 
"  Okahuinkee,"  at  the  head  of  navigation. 

For  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  miles  the  country  on  each  side  of 
the  river  is  thickly  wooded,  the  forests  consisting  mainly  of  cy- 
press and  palmetto  trees:  the  undergrowth  is  very  dense,  and, 
together  with  the  long  and  numerous  prickly  vines,  forms  an  almodt 
impenetrable  jungle.  To  make  matters  still  worse  for  the  collector, 
nearly  the  whole  country  is  an  immense  swamp,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  you  see  a  little  knoll  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding debris.  This  is,  of  course,  the  home  of  innumerable 
birds  and  a  comparative  paradise  for  the  ornithologist. 

For  the  remaining  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  the  river  run$ 
through  a  vast  and  almost  unbroken  savanna:  here  it  widens 
into  two  good  sized  lakes,  known  as  lakes  Gritfen  and  Harris 
A  cypress  or  live  oak  is  occasionally  met  with  on  this  part  of  th< 
river ;  if  so,  its  branches  (like  those  of  the  other  forest  trees)  an 
adorned  with  large  quantities  of  parasitic  moss  {Tillandsia  usne 
oicies),  which  hangs  in  graceful  festoons  to  the  water's  edge. 

Several  miles  back  from  the  river  (and  often  not  so  far)  dr^ 
land  rises  out  of  the  water  and  is  covered  with  pine  trees.  AUi 
gators  are  quite  numerous  about  the  river,  both  in  the  wooden 
portions  and  in  the  savannas. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  birds  met  with  during  this  excursion 

Planestlcufl  mifcratorius  Baird  (Common  Robin).    Not  very  common.     A  fow  see 
about  the  St.  John's  river.    Probably  breeds. 

Mimiis  polyglottus  Boie  (Mocking  Bird).    Very  common  about  the  St.  John's  nver  ftn 
at  Okahumkee.    Breeds. 

Lophophancs  bicolor  Bonap.  (Tufted  Titmouse).    Quite  common  at  Green  Cove  Sprinj 
about  the  Ocklawaha  and  at  Okahumkee. 

Sitta  pusilla  Latham  (Brown-headed  Nuthatrh).  Very  common  at  Green  Cove  Sprin; 
on  the  St.  John's ;  als^o  quite  numerous  at  Okahumkee.  Grejrurloiis.  They  seemc 
to  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  pine  swampa  and  barrens,  where  I  hai 
often  seen  them  moving  about  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  fllty.  They  innvt  brec 
very  early  as  I  ol)tainod  the  full  grown  young  on  the  15th  of  April.  The  your 
of  the  year  differs  materially  from  tlie  adult  in  having  the  crown  of  the  san 
color  as  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  instead  of  brown ;  the  white  spot  on  the  nai 
is  also  very  Indistinct.  Tlielr  note  i-i  very  peculiar  and  U  entirely  di£rercnt  fro 
that  of  any  of  the  other  nuth:ttche».  In  habits,  they  reaemble  the  pine  fine 
{Chrysomitris  pinus),  in  climbing  about  among  the  long  pine  leaves  and  iUightii 
on  and  picking  at  the  large  cones.  Tliey  also  resemble  the  other  nuthatches 
creeping  over  the  limbs  and  trees. 

Thryothorns  Ludovicianus  Bonap.  (Great  Carolina  Wren).    Not  uncommon  at  Jac 
sonville;  also  seen  at  Okahumkee.    Breeds. 

Mniotilta  varia  Vieill.  (Black  and  White  Creeper).    Not  common  about  the  St.  John 
and  on  the  Ocklawaha. 

Parula  Americana  Bonap.  (Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler).    Common  about  the  Ockl 
waha. 
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Protouotaria  citraea  Baird  (Prothonotary  Warbler). '  Quite  numeroue  in  the  large 

densely  vrooilcd  swamps  of  the  lower  Ocklawaha. 
Geot^ilypis  trichas  Cab.  (Maryland  Yellow-throat).    Common  about  the  St.  John*8  and 

^bo  lower  Ocklawaha. 
pendt-QBoa  caerulescens  Uaird  (Hlack-throated  Blue  Warbler).    Common  on  the  lower 

Ocklawaha. 
I>e»^vli-OBria  pinu-9  Biinl  (Pine-creepinj?  Warbler).    Common  at  Green  Cove  Spring  and 
at  Okahunikee.    Bree<l.<  early;  fully-flcdtfed  young  obtainiMl  on  the  l.'ith  of  April. 
pc«>^tXroeca  discolor  Baird  (Prairie  Warbler).    Common  at  (ireen  Cove  Spring. 
3et^\»11ap^a  niticilla  Sw.  (American  Red-tart).    Common  on  lower  Ocklawaha. 
fl'vtWn^io  horreonim  Barton  (Barn  Swallow).    A  few  seen  about  the  St.  Jolm's. 
St®*-^idopteryx  .*«erriponnis  Baird  (Rough-winged  Swallow).    Not  uncommon  about 

^Uo  St.  John'rt. 
Vv^^o  olivaceus  Vieill.  (Red-eyed  Vireo).    Common  at  Okahunikee. 
C^Uurio  Lndovicianus  Baird  (Loggerhead  Shrike).    Quite  common  about  the  St.. John's 
and  at  Okahunikee.     Breeds.    Its  note  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Mocking  Bird 
{Mimut  polyfflottuA)  and  it  id  familiarly  known  by  the  natires  an  the  Loggerhead 
Mocker.    It  can  also  imitate  many  other  bird'i.    They  are  most  numerous*  in  the 
undergrowth  (when  there  is  any)  in  the  pine  regions,  and  I  never  saw  one  in  the 
swamps. 
Pyranga  ae-tiva  Vieill.  (Vermilion  Taiiager;  Summer  Red  Bird).    ObHcrvod  only  at 
Okahunikee.  where  it  was  not  uncommon.    It  wa'*  a  .«^hy  bird  and  wa**  generally 
detected  by  its  pleasant  song,  and  wa8  usually  ob-^-erved  in  the  top  of  some  pine. 
Pooecetes  gramineus  Baird  (Grass  Finch;    Bay-winged  Euntingj.     Not  uncommon 

about  tlie  St.  JohnV  and  at  Okahumkoo. 
Jonco  hyemalis  Sclat.  (Black  or  Common  Snowbird).   Observed  at  (ireen  Cove  Spring. 
Spizella  socialis  Bonap.  (Chipping  Sparrow).    Common  at  Green  Cove  Spring  and  at 

Okahunikee. 
MeIo)?piz:i  melo(lia  Baird  (Song  Sparrow).    Common  on  the  St.  John's. 
Carilinalis  Virginianus  Bonap.  (Cardinal  Grosbeak).    Very  common  all  about  the  St. 

John's  and  Ocklawaha.    Breeds. 
Pipilo  erythrophthahnus.  var.   Alleiii  Coue.s  (White-eyed  Chowink).    Very  common 

about  the  St.  John's  and  Ocklawaha.  alM)  Okahunikee.    Breeds. 
Agelaeus  phoBniceus  Vieill.  (Red-winged  Blackbinl).    Common  in  the  large  marshes  on 

the  upper  Ocklawaha.    Breeil(*. 
Stiirnella  magna  Sw.  (Meadow  L;irk).    Common  about  Okahumkee. 
QuiscaluA  major  Vieill.  (Boat  tailed  Grackle).    Very  numerous  about  the  large  savan- 
nas of  the  upper  Ocklawaha.    Several  were  hcen  on  their  ncfts  from  the  boat. 
Corvus  ossifragus  Wil.-<on  (Fish  Crow).    Common  on  the  St.  Jolin's  and  Ocklawaha. 
Cyanura  cristata  Swaiuson  (Blue  Jay).    Common  about  the  St.  John's  an<l  at  Oka- 
humkee.    Breeds.     It  differ.s  very  con.siderably  from  our  northern   blue  jay  In 
being  much  smaller  and  somewhat  ilarker.    The  secondaries  and  tertials,  instead 
of  being  •*  broadly  tipped  with  white,"  are  narrowly  tipped  witli  it  and  on  some  of 
the  secondaries  the  white  i-^  scarcely  perceptible:  the  white  band  on  the  tip  of 
the  tall  Is  also  much  narrower  and  almort  disappears  on  the  fourth  and  filth 
feathers.    The  black  bands  on  tho  wings  and  tail  are  much  narrower  ami  on  the 
tail  are  much  less  distinct  and  do  not  reach  the  shafts  of  the  feathers.    I  will  now 
give  the  comparative  measurements  of  a  Florida  speiumen  and  one  from  northeioi 
New  York  (Lewis  Co.). 


JA>c:lity. 


Date. 


L»eyden.  New  York. 
Okahumkee,  Florida. 


Dec.  25,  187-2. 
Apr.  18,  1873. 


Age  and  Ser. 
<f  ad. 


Length. 

12  50 
10-50 


Extent. 

Wing. 

5-55 
41)0 

15-50 

TaiJ. 

5-80 
4-70 


As  before  stated  I  obtained  four  blue  jays  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina.    Three  of  them 
were  nearly  as  large  as  our  northern  bird,  and,  in  markings,  rchembled  it  more 
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Zenapiiura^     <:^  ^l^o^nen^»iM  IJon;ii).  (Common  Turtlo  Dovu).    Common  about  the  St.  JuhnV 

an*l    <  >  .  -  Iciawahn.    Bri'C.ls. 
Chamae!>*^^  It.*  i  «%  pa-.<-crinn  Sw.  ((Iround  Dove).    This  miniature  Dove  was  quite  common 

alK>  ^»  r    I  i,e  St.  John's.    Hre(Ml^. 
Me!ei!rri^      f-Tmlhpiv*   Linn.  (Wild  Turkey).    Common  in  the  thi«'k  hummock.s  on  the 

u\ny  *>  r    ?=?t.  Ji.hn'fj  and  0.-kliw;di:i.    IJroedP. 
Ortyx  ^  i  »"5^  I  niiinu'*,  var.  Floridaiiu*  Cono-  (Fh)rida  Quail;.    Common  about  the  St. 

Jylxx^'^    ami  at  Okahumkee.     Hrecds. 
(>ru<>  C.irk  ^^^  1« -nsisiTeuim.  (.S  lud-hill  Crane).    Common  on  the  Orklawaha. 
Amniii*       *ri  «<-.inteuH    B:»ird  (Ciyi:i;f  Binl:    Limpkin).    (?onnni>n   on    the   Ooklawaha. 

"'"*^*^'  I  ^     Limpkin^  are  vory  noiny  bird*;;  thry  would  nit  on  a  limb  over  the  water 

ancl     -«  c'".4  »ld  at  wa  an  the  boat  i)asi»ed  bv.    Thev  wore  breeding'  and  I  notire<l  several 

rei»i  "1  J,-.  ^  sittin;^  on  their  ne«<t^  as  we  i^a^^sod;  they  wen?  phu-ed  in  the  fork  (if  .some 
"^  ■*-    «>»"  at  the  Junetion  of  some  limJ>  witli  the  trunk,  arenerallv  ab«>ut  eijiht  feet 

*  *'  ^Ar^-%      the  ;rround  (or  water),  and  were  eon.-truettMl  rudely  of  bti«'k-j,  nicatfuring 
^^*«^»-ii  jiiiy  about  eightijen  iuclies:  in  diameter  by  ten  deep. 
eiiiic^-c>t  t.  i%,  Luilovioiana  Bainl  (Loui.-siana  Eirret).    Not  uneommon  on  the  OcklawahA. 

arzftfi.       «- :«  Tiilitli-jsima   Bonap.  (Snowy  E^ret).    Common   on   the  upper  Oeklawaha. 

Ttm  c."  :-s  c»     beautiful  binl-  were  often  -een  in  flocks  of  lYoni  ten  to  flity.  ti>;::cther  with 

*•*    "^"^*  l:iite  herons  (IIi'nt'li.iH  ff/rettn)  and  wati-r  turk<"ys  {]*lotnA  nuhinffa).    They 

'  *  ■~c-e(l  t')f(«'thifr  in  the  bushe-*  that  cover  some  parts  of  the  larjye  eavaunan,  and 

If«*ro-r'"^  "^  t-»-n<-t  rudo  nen-  of  sticks. 

^'      '  *-*-^^    *~'**^rctt:»  (iray  (White  Heron).    Common  on  the  upper  Oklawaha.    Breeds. 
*^^        '  "  ***">^Ii.i9  Linn.  (Great  Blue  Heron).    Common  on  .St.  John'.-*  and  Oeklawaha. 

^     ^"  ***  *-nlf.'a  Baird  (Blue  Heron).    Conmion  on  (he  upper  Orklaw.iha.    I  obtained 

'*  *-^      »■»  «-!st  of  thit*  birfl  at  Okahumkee;    it  was  built  <".arele-Hly  of  hti<'kfl  and  was 

l>   '  ft^-j;  «»  r  I  oil  ^ome  I)ushes  about  tlve  feet  above  the  jfrouml.    It  was  on  a  little  float- 

^^      ■  --■  lind  in  a  small  pond,  and  contained  two  fre-^h  oirg-*.    The  old  birds  were 

*  ^  ,    ^^  -^^       »^liy  and  did  not  e»>mc  within  shooting  di>tanee. 

f»  ^^  ^   ^^^  *  lifi^irav  (Least  Bittern).    Common  on  the  upper  Oeklawaha.    Breeds. 

._^   ^  ■  «"?nti-.:ino-u8  Stei>h.  (Bittern:  Stake  Driver).    Comnion  on  upper  Oeklawaha. 

Butor*  I    *^^*  •^*-    The  natives  eall  this  bird  *'  Scr«»gpins." 

"Vvrtisi  -  *i  **      "^^irc'Brens  Booap.  (Green  Heron).    Common  on  upper  Oeklawaha.    Breeds. 
«*oii:,...«     •^'•-     pardcni  Baird  (Xi;;ht  Heron).    Common  on  upper  Oeklawaha.    Breeds. 

j^   ^  *>iartiniea  Lath.  (Purple  Gallinule).     Common  on  the  upper  Oeklawaha. 

**^«iT-».    These  beautlAd  binis  were  very  t-ime  and  would  run  about  on  the  lily 
■>j  **        witljout  frh<»winK  any  si^s  of  fear  as  we  appn)aehed  and  )>aseed  them. 

KuHca     V         ^~  ^'scall  thtjse  birds  ••  Blue  i'elerg." 
I*k»tus     -•    "*  *  ^'•'^''ana  Gmelin  ((.'oot).    Comnmn  on  upper  O-klawaha.    Breeds. 

^.^^^    r?  *^iiijra  Linn.  (Water  Turkey ;  Snake  Bird).    Common  (m  Oeklawaha.    These 

j>^:^         ^  •"  lis  hinlft,  thouph  unevrelled  swimmers  and  divers,  are  prenerally  observed 

,^  ,  ^  *^etl  on  the  top  of  home  tall  tree  where  their  lonp:  necks  can  be  .<teen  for  some 

t.i,.j     ?^  *ioo.    As  the  boat  approached  they  would  fly  ahead  and  apiin  ali;rht  in  a 

ft.^  -^      ■-  =ir  Mituation.    We  f'ometimes  saw  them  hwimmiuK  i»  the  water  ahe.id  of  us 

fr»^         *^*  the  boat  neared  they  wouM  f?ink :  they  mu.at  be  able  t«>  renuain  under  water 

tl-fc^  ^  *^  l"»ng  time,  for  after  divine:  I  never  saw  one  rise  ajrain.    I  iditained  one  of 

cif  1^^^^  ne>ts  at  Okahumkee.     It  was  built  on  the  sanie  floating  i>land  as  that 

r-^i,^   ^  ^blue  heron  {Florltln  avruleti)  before  described.    It  was  comjioped  of  sticks 

Vx-^     *  *  V  laid  ti»fl:ether  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  about  ei^ht  feet  hijfh  and  contained  four 

**  ^  1  eggs.    I  shot  the  female  bird  on  the  ne.'=t. 
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BY   J.    G.    COOPEU,    M.D. 

DuKiNo  the  last  week  of  April,  1872,  I  made  a  rapid  but  very 
delightful  trip  tlirough  a  region  scarcely  known  to  naturalists,  and 
of  which  the  very  name,  as  given  above,  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  on  any  published  map. 

Yet  it  is  a  range  equal  in  extent  and  height  to  the  "White  Moun- 
tains of  New  P^ngland,  that  favorite  resort  of  eastern  naturalists, 
which  has  furnished  them  with  so  many  interesting  subarctic 
species  both- of  animals  and  plants. 

The  highest  ridge  of  the  Cuyamaca  range  lies  forty  miles  east 
of  San  Diego  Ba}-,  being  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Union,  and 
thus  almost  the  antipodes  of  the  White  Mountains :  with  which, 
however,  we  may  compare  it  in  many  respects.*  The  summits  of 
the  three  highest  peaks  are  thus  nearly  as  far  from  the  coast  as 
Mount  Washington,  and  the  central  one,  measured  by  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  W.  A.  Goodyear  of  the  California  Geological  Survey, 
was  found  to  be  also  about  six  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  by  mercurial  barometer.  The  great  mass  of  the  range  is 
granite,  with  some  mica  and  talcose  slate  on  its  flanks,  especially 
the  eastern,  where  there  are  also  gold  mines,  not  long  opened,  but' 
already  pa^'ing  well. 

The  foot-hills  of  tlie  range  commence  about  ten  miles  from  the 
coast,  some  of  them  at  once  rising  into  rugged  hills  over  one  thou- 
sand fe(!t  high,  and  very  conspicuous  from  contrast  with  the 
nearh*  level  table-land  (or"M6sa"  of  the  Spanish- Americans), 
which  extends  from  the  sea  inland,  and  often  among  the  bases  of 
the  hills  up  to  eight  hundred  feet  elevation.  This  uu'sa  is  of  very 
recent  geological  age,  and  has  been  lifted  by  successive  stages  so 
that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  more  or  less  continuous  terraces, 
at  various  intervals  inland. 

On  the  east  side  the  descent  is  exceedingly  rapid,  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  four  hundred  feet  a  few  miles  east  of  the  highest  peaks, 
down  to  the  Colorado  Desert,  which  has  latel}'^  been  found  by  the 

*  The  present  article  will  show  that  on  aocount  of  the  scarcity  of  that  one  eB>ential 
element,  water,  the  southwcHturn  range  produces  much  fewer  species  than  the  north- 
eastern. 
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railroad  surveyors  to  be  actually  over  two  hundred  feet  below  the 
.    Jevel  of  the  sea  in  its  central  parts.     Looking  off  from  the  moun- 
tains  in   that  direction,  we  see  an  immense,  sandy   level    plain, 
bounded  by  distant  rugged  mountains  toward  the  northeast,  but 
illimitable  toward  the  southeast,  except  by  the  dim  misty  horizon. 
^^ot  a  tree  nor  a  trace  of  green  vegetation  relieves  the  eye,  and  we 
grlatlly  turn  away  from  it  to  the  verdant  hills  above  the  summit  of 
the  Tvall  from  which  we  have  been  looking  eastward. 

Tlie  base  of  the  range  is  therefore  about  fifty-five  miles  wide, 
^ttli  a.  slope  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  in  thirty  miles  to- 
warci  the  west,  ami  of  the  same  amount  in  only  fifteen  miles  on  the 
ea.f5t.  It  is  singular  that  all  the  water  falling  east  of  the  high 
poalcs  finds  its  wav  around  them  and  runs  to  the  icest. 

^^«:o  ETATiON.  —  Being  thus  the  western  rim  of  the  desert,  the 

**''^^s^t  portion  of  the  United  States,  where  the  rainfall  (as  meas- 

ttroci     n.t  Fort  Yuma)  averages  only  about  two  inches  annuall}',  we 

''^^3'      expect   the   mountains  to  partake,  in  some  degree,  of  the 

sterility  of  the   desert   itself.     But   their  vicinit}^  to   the  Pacific 

^oeo,!!^  that  exhaustless  reservoir  from  which  most  of  the  rains  of 

l^oe   Western  slope  are  derived,  produces  a  fair  amount  of  rainfall 

^^   '^^iriter,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  dryness  of  the  desert, 

y    iritiercepting  this  precipitation.     At  the  same  time  the  summer 

^Hts    of  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  to  some  extent  poured  out  upon 

*^^  ^o^stern  slope  of  the  mountains  between  four  thousand  and  six 

^*i2j?iind  feet  elevation,  thus  failing  to  reach  the  coast,  though  they 

'^  ^>o  seen  frequentl}'  from  San  Diego  falling  as  thunder-storms 

*^^*^      the   mountain  tops,  and  very  rarely'  pass   over   the    lower 

^^€^^  northward  to  the  Los  Angeles  plains. 

^-^^t^sequently  the  highest  ridge  is  thickly  clothed  with  trees,  and 

^^^igh  they  en<l  at  four  thousand  feet  on  the  east  slope,  they 

.  *     ^*><1  down  the  western,  gradually  thinning- out,  to  the  edges  of 

^'ilesa,  and  thence  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  nearly  to  the 

.     *  The  lower  mountains,  and  parts  of  the  mesa  are  covered 

^    s^hnibs  but  scarcely  dense  enough  to  hide  the  sterile  rocks  and 

^  ^ar  the  sea,  herbage  of  various  kinds,  but  thin  and  of  little 


^.1  ^^^  as  pasture,  covers  the  surface  ;  improving,  however,  where 
J.  ^^ filing  has  loosened  the  soil,  packed  almost  to  the  hard- 
^1  •  ^  of  bricks  by  two  centuries  of  cattle-grazing  and  by  the  arid 
5^te.     A   narrow   belt    of    shrubby   oaks    (Adenostema    and 
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Spira?a  with  some  other  shrubs),  runs  along  within  a  mile  of 
beach,  watered  and  sustained  by  the  sea- fogs.  Then  comes  w 
ma}^  be  called  the  cactus  zone,  as  six  or  eight  species  of  1 
family,  with  low  yuccas  and  other  plants  of  the  group  bordei 
the  desert  are  the  most  striking  growth,  often  forming  thickets 
themselves  in  sandy  places,  and  being  in  the  dry  season  aln 
the  only  green  vegetation.  The  laurel  sumach  (  Lithnjua  lam 
Nutt.)  is  a  shrubby  tree  accompanying  them  in  thickets  of  sr 
extent. 

These  characterize  the  mesa,  scarcely  ascending  above  it,  i 
form  indeed  the  northern  extension  of  the  flora  of  the  still  m 
arid  peninsula.  The  river-bottoms  are  more  fertile,  many  grass 
flowering  plants  and  small  live-oaks  (Quercus  agrifolui  Nees),  J 
amores  and  willows,  lining  the  edges  of  the  water-courses,  wl: 
are,  however,  usually  dry  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  for  a 
tance  of  five  or  six  miles  above  their  ^nouths.  This  valley  v( 
tation  consists  chiefly  of  plants  more  common  on  the  moist  mc 
tains,  and  in  a  great  degree  of  species  belonging  to  the  north 
instead  of  the  southern  (or  lower)  Californian  flora.  Some  of 
sandy  portions,  however,  reproduce  nearly  the  same  group  as 
Colorado  valley.  Of  course  it  is  (juite  possible  that  isolated  s] 
imens  of  some  trees  may  exist,  not  met  with  on  our  journey. 

As  the  botanists  of  the  Mexican  Boundary,  and  Pacific  R. 
Surveys  have  explored  and  thoroughly  anal^'zed  the  flora  of  tl 
lower  zones,  I  will  refer  to  their  reports  for  further  details. 

The  forests  of  the  mountains  may  perhaps  be  best  illustra 
by  giving  an  abstract  of  ni}'  observations  made  during  our  b 
journey  across  them,  at  the  same  time  giving  an  idea  of  the  cliut 
at  the  end  of  April.* 

April  2Gth.  At  1  p.  m.,  we  left  town  and  rode  over  the  mesj 
the  San  Diego  river,  encamping  a  mile  above  the  old  Mission,  wl 
date  palms  and  olives  in  cultivation  give  quite  a  tropical  as^ 
to  the  already  parched  and  barren  scene.  A  few  pools  of  stagn 
water  onlv  remain  in  the  wide  sandy  river-bed.  I  walked  fi 
camp  three  miles  over  the  mesa  north  of  the  valley,  to  wher< 
abuts  against  the  granite  hill  through  which  the  river  has  ci: 
deep  narrow  canon,  returning  for  two  miles  through  the  lower  j 

*  In  the  tables  of  tree  (lii^tiibution  In  tho  Smithsonian  Report,  for  1858.  l pave  * 
Dieffo  Mountains  "  as  the  southwest  range  of  many  species  not  found  there  by  me, 
ing  been  wrongly  informed  fts  to  their  locality. 
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of  this  canon.    A  little  rivulet  still  runs  down  here,  but  sinks  be- 
fore reaching  camp,  and  we  had  to  obtain  water  from  a  well.    Oak 
and    S3'camore  {Platanus  racemosa  Nutt.)  are  here  quite  luxuriant 
cloise  to  the  water  but  disappear  below  camp,  and  even  willows  be- 
come  very  small.*     Remains  of  the  ancient  acpieduct,  built  by  the 
Si>si.iiish  missionaries  full  seventy  3'ears  ago,  to  carry  water  from 
abox'e  this  canon  nine  miles  to  the  mission,  are  very  conspicuous, 
and  sliow  much  engineering  skill,  as  well  as  excellent  workmanship. 
^Vpril  27th.    Mr.  Goodj'car  ami  Mr.  Fox  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.    li,.,  walked  up  the  canon  to  examine  the  geology  and  the  aque- 
duct, findmg  an  excellent  dam,  which  hns  withstood  ncarh'  a  cen- 
tury- of  summer  droughts  and  winter  torrents.    I  rode  up  the  south 
TxiCs^fx    nine  miles  to  Cajon  valley,  a  basin  lying  between  the  mesa 
and  the  hills,  in  part  the  remnant  of  an  old  lake-bed  excavated  by 
tlie  river  before  it  broke  through  the  hills.     It  now  however  looks 
yrGry   arid,  the  granitic  gravel  covering  it  being  onl}'  thinly  con- 
ceuled  by  crops  of  wheat  just  ripening,  and  the  surrounding  native 
^^getation  being  all  dried  up.    A  few  small  elder  trees  {JSambucus 
Q^ciucci^  are  the  only  green  things  visible  about  a  spring  on  the 
^^iitli   5alde  of  the  valley. 

-T^iio   xiver  runs  on  the  north  side,  six  miles  distant,  and  is  there 

P  ott^-    ^,^jj  ij,j^(|  ^vith  the  trees  mentioned,  together  with  some  large 

^tc>r^^^yQQ^l    poplars    (P.  tnoiulifera).     Its   elevation  being   four 

'^<  11-^(1  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  impervious  granite  retaining 

'^^  v_>isture,  we  find  a  great  increase  in  tree  growth  compared  with 

*^^^ver  rcfjion,  but  still  confined  to  the  moist  river  banks.     The 

.  ^^'^c^r  moisture  is  still  further  shown  bv  the  fact  that  althou'^jh  so 
8.1*1  -'^ 

.         ">     t-his  is  the  first  valley  where  a  crop  is  successful  this  year, 

^     ^^^li  it  will  mostly  be  cut  for  ha}',  which  is  so  high  priced  at 

.,  t>iego  as  to  make  it  more  profitable  to  cut  it  than  to  wait  for 

'^i:icertain  and  light  crop  of  wheat.    Some  other  grain  and  vege- 

^^^  are  also  raised  along  the  river.     The  California  wild  grai)e 

^     *^i^  CaUfoniica  Benth.)  grows  in  moist  spots  about  this  valley. 

^^  |>reen  cornel  (Curntis  pubesceiis  Xutt.)  also  forms  a  small  tree 

^^g  the  streams. 

About  six  miles  east,  the  river  again  forms  a  canon  in  which  it 

^^Ver  dries  up  and  where  the  Indians  have  their  favorite  settie- 

^^Ht,  convenient  to  the  acorn  crop.     The  road,  however,  leaves 


*  Two  or  three  Hpcfies  in  these  mountains  ;^ro\v  sixty  feet  hi^'h  :iu(.i  two  iu  dianicter, 
"Ut  I  cannot  name  thera. 
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this  cauon  on  the  north,  ascending  over  rolling  granitic  hills, 
which,  at  about  six  hundred  feet  altitude,  we  meet  the  first  thi  ^ 
cup  oak    {Quercus  crassijyocula) ^  a  curious  form,  with  pale  o 
leaves,  sometimes  lobate,  which  remain  green  all  winter  down  h^ 
,and  fall  on  the  coming  out  of  the  new  leaves,  now  just  grov* 
Various  mountain  plants,  before  unseen,  accompany  it,  and  it 
perhaps   the  limit  of  the   orange,  nvhich  has  been  growing  he 
for  more  than  ten  years  successfulh*  on  Ames'  ranche.     The  mc 
notable  shrubby  trees  are  the  northern  evergreen  plum  {Prun- 
ilicifoUa  Nutt.), '"  wild  lilac"  {Ceanothtis  thyrsifloru8  Esch.),  ai 
a  shrubby  live  oak  (Q.  Uansonii  Kell.). 

Five  miles  from  the  valley  at  Flynn*s,  about  nine  hundred  fe 
elevation,  and  in  a  narrow  ravine,  we  first  found  a  really  luxuriai 
vegetation  ;  the  trees  very  large,  crops  heavy  and  a  tine  orchar 
eight  years  old,  of  all  the  common  fruits  and  some  young  orang 
trees,  figs,  grapes,  etc.  The  chief  cause  of  this  productiveness  w; 
forcibly  iinpresse<l  on  our  mind,  by  finding  that  the  usual  sea-fog 
which  had  been  more  dense  than  usual  this  dav  in  the  form  of 
cloudy  sky,  began  to  condense  into  rain  after  sunset,  and  bea^ 
showers  continued  during  the  whole  night.  We  afterwards  learn< 
that  this  rain  was  h'ght  in  Cajon  valley,  but  did  not  reach  Sj 
Diego  at  all,  though  general  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

April  28th.  IJght  showers  continued  until  10  a.  m.,  and  as  tl 
clouds  lifted,  we  saw  the  Cuyamaca  Mountains,  white  with  sno 
only  a  few  miles  east  of  us.  Crossing  rocky  and  mostly  barn 
granitic  hills,  which  become  more  and  more  covered  on  their  nor 
slopes  with  large  shrubs  of  northern  species  of  Ceanothua,  Arct 
staphylus,  etc.,  we  reached  another  old  lake  bed  culled  "  Valle  < 
los  Viejos  "  (from  some  ancient  aborigines  found  there  by  the  fir 
Mexican  visitors),  having  an  elevation  of  over  two  thousand  fee 
and  where  the  verdure  of  spring  was  scarcely  beginning  to  w;ithe 
but  showed  a  paucity  of  species  indicating  that  it  is  too  cool  f< 
the  southern  desert  forms  and  too  dry  at  times  for  many  of  tl 
northern. 

From  this  we  ascended  a  steep  rocky  ridge  one  thousand  fi^ 
hundred  feet  more,  from  the  top  of  which  we  could  look  down  c 
San  Diego  Ba}',  and  distinguish  the  lighthouse  plainly,  to  tl 
southwest.  Shrubs  only  cover  this  slope,  but  on  crossing  tl 
summit,  we  immediately  enter  a  scattered  but  luxuriant  forest  < 
live  oak  (Q.  agrifolia).     The  scene  reminded  me  strongly  of  tl 
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similar  growth  on  the  mountains  near  Santa  Cruz  two  hundred  and 
®*S^^y  niiles  farther  north,  near  the  sea-level.  Crossing  a  wide 
valley  with  a  fine  running  stream,  we  ascended  again  and  encamped 
at  a  heij^ht  of  three  thousand  eight  hun<lred  feet,  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  commencement  of  the  pine  growth.  The  two 
evergreen  oaks  here  grow  splendidly,  scattered  among  grassy 
meailows  fit  only  for  grazing,  on  account  of  early  frosts. 

April  2Dth.  There  was  heavy  frost  in  the  niijjht  forming  thin 
ice  at  eainp.  Still  gradually  ascending  through  a  lovely  forest, 
alive  with  the  songs  of  migrating  spring  birds,  we  found  the  yellow 
pine  (  F*,  ponderosa  Dougl.)  at  a  height  of  about  four  thousand  feet, 
and  a  little  higher  the  black  oak  {Quercus  Sonomensis)  just  leaf- 

• 

^^o  out,  a  most  beautiful  reminder  of  the  norlhern  deciduous 
forests.  Then  comes  the  lofty  and  magnificent  sugar  pine  (P. 
^^rnbe rtiana  Dougl.),  and  near  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
^oe  graceful  "white  cedar"  (Libocedrus  decurrens  Torr.),  and  a 
spruce  which  seemed,  from  the  remnants  of  cones,  to  be  the  noble 
"^  (^^icea  nohilis  Dougl.),  at  about  five  thousand  feet  elevation, 
foraiiiig  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter. 

*^o  have  thus  above  the  cactus  zone,  a  zone  of  oaks  from  six 
nuaclrod  to  four  thousand  feet,  and  then  a  zone  of  pines  from  four 
tnousa,iid  to  six  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  but  the  former  en- 
croaches widely  on  the  latter. 

a'Uo  road  crosses  this  summit  by  an  easy  grade,  close  to  the  base 

ol  tli^  highest  peak,  and  a  dense  forest  covers  this  and  the  other 

^^^o  iioxt  highest,  which  lie  north  and  south  of  it.     Circumstances 

prevented  me  from  ascending  the  summit,. ver}-  much  to  m}'  regret, 

I   -vras  informed  by  the  gentlemen  who  did  so,  that  the  sugar 

Pi'ie  txnd  fir  form  the  chief  growth,  with  some  oaks  and  Libocedrus 

^*  ^   less  common  pine  with  lower  growth  and  spreading  branches, 

Vtiry  large  cones,  apparently  the  P.  iSabiniana  Douglas,  of  the 

'"^««-    Sierra. 

*"Ozen  snow  covered  the  branches  of  these  trees  for  five  hundred 

^elow  the  summit,  making  it  dangerous  for  the  travellers,  from 

^laance  of  heavily  encrusted  branches  or  cones  falling  on  them, 

^liey  made  the  trip  safely,  there  being  no  wind,  and  the  sun 

I  !^^  rig  out  so  warmly,  as  soon  to  clear  awa}^  the  icy  coating.   The 

j^t     ^^  {Alnus  ohlongifoliua  Torr.)  and  sycamore  continue  up  to  five 

'^^and  feet  on  the  west  side  of  this  ridge,  but  disappear  on  the 

•m.    Descending  about  five  hundred  feet  to  the  Stonewall 
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mine,  the  country  is  varied  with  grassy  meadows  and  hills  cove; 
with  yellow  pine  and  thick-cup  oak,  which  here  nearly  altogeti 
replaces  the  Q,  agn'foh'a.  It  is  also  less  forward  in  leaQng  than 
the  west  slope  where  first  seen,  the  old  leaves  almost  all  remainii 
A  low  ridge  east  of  this,  and  forming  the  summit  of  the  steep 
scent  to  the  desert,  produces  a  scattered  growth  of  the  J\  Sabiuiar^ 
almost  alone,  just  as  it  grows  on  the  foot-hills  bordering  both  8i( 
of  the  San  Joacjuin  valley,  etc. 

Among  the  herbaceous  plants  I  recognized  most  as  famil 
northern  species,  and  saw  indications  in  their  forma  of  a  more  ai 
climate  than  on  the  west  slop«  at  the  same  elevation.     Our  raj: 
journey  and   want  of  materials   prevented  me  from  obtaining 
series  of  them,  which  would  be  interesting  if  only  fur  the  purpos- 
of  geographical  botany. 

April  3()th.    The  road  now  going  northward  led  us  over  the  ca 
base  of  the  most  northern  peak,  where  I  was  much  surprised 
passing  through  one  of  the  densest  forests  1  have  seen  in  Californii 
for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  consisting  of  the  two  live  oak:^ 
and  sugar  pine,  the  former  sometimes  live  to  seven  feet  in  diani 
eter.     The  variety  of  Q.  (ifjrifoUa^  called  Q.  axyadera  by  Torrey,  i 
quite  numerous  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  altitude- 
Wliat  made  it  most  surprising  was  that  a  few  rods  from  its  sharplj 
dellned  eastern  edge,  is  the  rocky  barren  ridge  forming  the  rim  o: 
the  desert,  and  it  seemed  unaccountable  how  such  a  dense  growtl 
of  trees  could  exist  there.     1  was  infoimed,  however,. by  Mr,  Fo?^ 
that  the  ''  Sonora  rains,"  as  they  are  called  here,  are  very  frequents 
on  this   slope  <luring   summer,  supplying  the  requisite  moisture— 
lie  also  told  us  that  Pine  valley,  about  fifteen  miles  southward,  19 
the  limit  of  pines  in  that  direction,  the  mountains  becoming  so  lo\r 
near  those  as  to  intercept  little  moisture  and  to  be  consecpieiitly 
very  arid.     Such  is  their  character  along  the  line  selected  for  the 
Southern  Paciiic  R.  li.,  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen  in  lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  thick  woods  do  not  descend  below  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  where  we  came  to  a  rolling  hilly  country,  grass}'  and 
with  scattered  trees,  chiefly  on  north  slopes,  <)f  the  oaks,  3ellow 
pine  and  P.  Sahhu'ann,  —  extending  to  San  Felipe  Pass,  at  the 
summit  of  which  are  the  most  protluctive  gold  mines,  and  the 
rising  village  known  as  Julian  City,  four  thousand  feet  elevation. 
The   situation  is  beautiful  at  this   season,  but  the  whole  of  this 
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slope  is  too  subject  to  tlie  piirehing  east  or  "  Desert*'  winds  to  be  of. 

much  value  for  any  but  mining  purposes.     From  here  tiie  descent 

toward  the  northwest  is  very  rapid,  and  pines  end  all  at  once  ;  oaks, 

however,  continuing  on  the  north  slopes  and  in  moist  spots.     The 

(^aercus    agn'foUa  becomes  again  more  common  than  the  X^xiercus 

crassf'jMjcftla  which  ceases  at  about  six  hundred  feet.     On  the  east 

slope  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  zone  of  oaks  is  entirely  wanting, 

oris  mingled  witii  that  of  pines,  while  the  cactus  zone  immediately 

succeeas  them. 

Here    the  Cuyamaca   range   ends,  l)cing  separated   from   other 
ranges  to  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  Tass  and  by  Santa  Isabel 
Valley  at  the  head  of  San  Bernardo  river.     Its  length,  from  this  to 
the  railroivl  pass  near  the  Mexican  Boundary,  is  thus  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  its  width  about  the  same,  leaving  out  the  low  foot-hills 
on  the  west,  and  including  only  the  portion  above  an  elevation  of 
two  thousand  feet.     Descending  into  the  valley,  the  sycamore  re- 
^Ppears  at  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  the  Cottonwood 
t^hree  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  the  black  oak  disappears 
^ue  same  elevation.   The  country'  is  more  cut  up  by  wide  valleys 
tnan    Qj^  ^jjg  slope  we  ascended,  but  they  are  generally  drier  at  the 
sanie  altitude.     At  our  camp  in  a  narrow  valley,  one  thousand  eight 
^^ndrod  and  fifty  feet  high,  trees  were  scarce,  and  crops  grew  only 
^y  irrigation. 

"^^^^y  1st.     The  road  led  over  a  rolling  granitic  ridge  of  hills  be- 

>^*eii   x^iQ  San  Bernardo  an<l  San  Diego  rivers,  with  scant}' -herb- 

^^-    an<l  scattered  oak  groves,  to  the  north  side  of  Cajon  valley, 

i^re  we  looked  down  from  about  one  thousand  feet  elevation  over 

^^   ciirious  basin  six  hundred  feet  below  us,  and  also  over  the 

^^raced  mesa  toward  the  ocean,  plainly  perceiving  San  Clemen te 

•^^tiil    eighty-five  miles  distant.     The  '^  Desert  wind,"  which  com- 

^noe«l  yesterday,  made  the  air  unusuall}-  clear,  but  at  the  same 

^^^  Mr  as  so  hot  and  dry  as  to  be  very  uncomfortable.     The  Cuya- 

*^^  peaks  appeared  now  to  be  completely  bare  of  snow. 

^^  the  rest  of  the  journev  back  was  over  the  same  route  before 

*^^Hl)ed,  1  omit  farther  extracts  from  my  journal.    It  nuist  appear 

*">in    these   notes   that   this   ranjjre,  from   its   liability   to   severe 

*   ^^^^ghts,  does  not  have  such  a  luxuriant  flora  and  sylva  as  might 

*     Expected  from  its  southern  ])osition,  the  trees  being  all  merely 

®  *^^?glers  from  more  northern  forests,  and  none  of  them,  except 

^  yellow  pine  and  oaks,  found  in  great  abundance.    At  the  same 

^Mer.  naturalist,  vol.  vnL        7 
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time  the  altitude  of  the  central  peaks,  and  the  consequent  coldnea 
around  tlieir  bases  (snow  falling  on  them  as  late  as  the  middle  c 
May  some  years),  prevent  the  growth  of  the  more  southern  gro\- 
of  trees  and  plants,  which  might  find  the  moisture  suflicieut,  abo 
one  thousand  feet. 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  two  isolated  localities  not  - 
from  this  range,  but  in  the  low  country,  are  small  proves  of  tr< 
probably  belonging  properlj'  to  the  Sylva  of  the  warmer  li." 
mountains  of  lower  California.  One  of  these  is  Pinus/forreyc*. 
growing  scantily  on  the  sandstone  bluffs  near  the  mouth  of  Sole^c 
creek,  nine  miles  north  of  S.  Diego  Bay,  and  three  hundred  and  f 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  other  is  Quercus  oblonfji folia,  found  itm 
the  head  of  San  Luis  Key  river,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Sf»^ 
Isabel  valley,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  altitude.* 
sides  these  we  miss  on  this  range  many  northern  trees  found, 
the  San  Bernardino  Range  (eleven  thousand  six  hundred  feet  hS- 
bj'  Mr.  Goodyear's  measurement).  Of  these  I  have  noted  the  :^ 
spread  red  fir  {Tsuya  Donglasii)  and  walnut  {Juglans  rupa^ 
Englm.).  The  nut  pine  (/*.  monophyllus  Tdrr.),  and  juniper 
occidental  la  Nutt.),  of  the  great  arid  basin  east  of  the  mountam 
very  probably  grow  scantilj'  lower  down  the  eastern  slope  of  fcj 


range. 
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FROM   THE    FRENCH    OF  ALPIIONSE    DE   CANDOLLE. 

[The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  recent  publication,  ei 
titled  ''Histoire  des  Sciences  et  des  Savants  depuis  deux  siccles 
—  a  very  curious  and  instructive  work,  in  which  the  lists  of  foi 
eign  associates  and  correspondents  of  the  three  leading  scientifi 
academies  (those  of  Taris,  London  and  Berlin)  have  bee 
scrutinized  with  elal)orate  care  and  subjected  to  a  most  searchin 
analysis.  The  passage  which  we  have  translated  is  a  sectio 
upon  the  United  States,  contained  in  a  detailed  '*  examination  < 
different  countries  viewed  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  their  ii 
fluence  on  the  sciences."     It  is  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  tl: 

*  I  am  incliued  to  believe  this  to  be  only  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  Q.  crassipocul 
but  have  not  seen  tUo  acorns. 
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argiimorit  which  runs  through  this  extract,  without  presenting 
such  an  analysis  of  the  whole  work  as  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  "We  commend  the  entire  volume  to  the  careful  study  of 
the  readers  of  tlie  Naturalist,  as  an  admirable  example  of  a  sci- 
entific essay.  —  S.  II.  8cui>I)er.] 

The  two  foreign  associates  of  the  French  Academ}',  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  correspondents  of  this  Academy  and  of 
the  two  other  bodies  above  mentioned,*  belong  to  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  Consequently,  calculations  based  on  the  Union  taken 
as  a  wljole  do  not  give  correct  ideas,  and,  to  appreciate  the  influ- 
ences ut  work,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  six  northeastern 
states  a.iid  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Tile*  iiiojit  brilliant  epoch  for  New  Kngland  was  that  of  Franklin 
and  Ruiuford.  The  poi)ulation  of  this  part  of  the  United  States 
^as  at  that  time  only  half  a  million,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
ongiu  it  presented  very  favorable  conditiims. 

TUe  only  unfavorable  conditions  were  our  Nos.  1,  2,  7  and  18. f 
^>ono  of  these  are  very  important  or  very  characteristic.  We  thus 
understand  why  New  England  has  made  the  same  progress  in  sci- 
ence a.^  tijQ  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  Thq  early  pil- 
grinis  resembled  the  protestants  expelled  from  France  and 
I^'^lgiuin,  in  their  ancient  intellectual  culture,  their  devotion  to 
meas  rather  than  to  interests,  their  laborious  and  austere  life. 

^  lio  rij'or  of  the  old  Calvinism  gave  place  at  Boston,  as  at 
^eaeva,  and   in   Scotlan<l,  to   broader  and  more  tolerant  ideas. 

'itUoiit  this  a  Franklin  would  not  have  been  possible,  and  the  sci- 

cntitie    influence  of  Harvard  University  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 

^M^lairied.      If,  to-day,   anything   would   seem   to   threaten    this 

^^^    population  of  New  England,  it  is  the  incessant  emigration 

Its  ^'outh  to  other  parts  of  America  an<l  the  immigration  of  for- 

'oHer^  for  the  most  i)art  very  different  from  the  early  settlers. 

^^liupa  also  the  characteristic  activity  of  Americans  is  an  obsta- 


.  _*  "^^  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  Academy  of  Soioncen  of  Berlin. 
'^csjie  arc  g^ivcu  on  a  proviou.s  pa^i^e,  a«*  follow.^ : 


tboR     ^^*^'^  proportion  of  pen^^ons  belonging  to  the  rich  classe--^,  as  compared  with 
2      '^^^l(l  are  obliged  to  work  for  tlieir  living  and  especially  to  labor  with  tlii'ir  handn. 
inco         ^^^^'  proporti«)n  among  the  richer  classen  of  those  who  are  contented  with  thoir 


^     *^  *  heiiiciclveci  to  intellectual  purr^uits  by  no  means  lucrative. 
UhrL      *^*ttfflclent  and  poorly  organized  material  for  vari(»U8  Hcientiflc  work,  such  ns 
1^    *^s,  ob}>crvatorie8,  laboratories  and  museum^. 
^isUuico  from  civilized  oountries. 
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cle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  even  in  the  New  England 
states.  Taking  the  Union  as  a  whole,  the  principal  difficulty  evi- 
dently, lies  here.  The  young  men  abandon  their  studies  early  in 
life.  They  change  their  residence  and  profession  again  and  again, 
hoping  for  greater  and  more  speedy  gains.  Savants  whose  learn- 
ing does  not  extend  to  trade  stand  strangely  alone  in  a  society 
thus  devoted  to  the  production  of  all  mercantile  commodities. 
The  inventive  genius  of  Americans  also  gives  the  preference  to 
applications  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  science.  I  need  only 
repeat  here  what  a  very  distinguished  American  savuiit  said 
recently  at  the  opening  of  a  session  of  the  scientific  association  of 
the  United  States.*  Moreover,  to  be  just,  and  to  reply  to  certain 
European  notions  founded  on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  well  to  add  one  remark.  It  is 
not  through  greed  of  gain  and  of  material  pleasure  that  the  Amer- 
icans throw  theniselves  Avith  such  ardor  into  lucrative  pursuits. 
They  are  quite  capable  of  sacrificing  their  interests  to  ideas,  as 
we  have  seen  in  their  great  civil  war.  It  was  surely  for  the  inter- 
est of  both  parties  that  they  should  then,  by  means  of  mutual  con- 
cessions, continue  to  live  in  peace  ;  but  the  south  held  to  the  orig- 
inal sovereignty  of  each  state,  the  north  to  the  present  and  future 
aggrandizement  of  the  United  States,  and  a  portion  of  the  people 
aimed  at  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  sacrificed  everything  to 
sentiments  and  ideas.  When  a  faw  hundred  men  can  be  found 
among  the  Americans,  as  zealous  for  the  advancement  of  science 
as  their  volunteers  were  for  political  opinions,  they  will  make 
marvellous  progress.  It  is  not  activity  nor  intelligence  which 
they  lack :  it  is  the  will  to  apply  themselves  to  that  which  brings 
in  no  return,  and  which  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  popular  taste. 

*  "  True,  it  has  already  given  to  the  woild  many  a  master  work,  in  the  arts  of  i»eace 
and  the  arts  of  war;  the  steamboat,  the  cotton  jjin  and  the  t^ewing  machine;  the  prac* 
tical  application  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  means  of  its  printed  record;  the 
most  perfect  form  yet  aftaiued  for  the  ^team  engine  and  tlie  fcteam  boiler;  the  most 
powerful  ordnance  and  tlie  mostjnipregnable  vcst^els;  the  telescopes  of  Clark  and  Fitx, 

the  microscopes  of  Spencer  and  Tolles,  an«l  the  means  of  annihilating  pain But 

what  I  would  now  say  is,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  our  country  tcj  have  done 
her  part  in  the  ftirthcrance  of  civilization  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  solutiou  of  higb 
political  problems  and  upon  advancement  in  the  arts,  her  contributiont}  to  soiecuce 
have  not  kept  pa<!e  with  these;  nor,  indee<l,  with  those  of  several  European  nations 
which  have  had  to  contend  against  obstacles  quite  comparable  in  magnitude  with  our 
own,  even  though  of  a  totally  different  nature."  Adfhess  of  ex-president  B.  A.  Gould 
in  18G9.  [This  extract  is  from  the  original.  DeCandoUe  quotes  fVom  an  iilcoroplete 
translation  whicli  appeared  in  tl»e  Gazette  Metlicale  de  Paris,  May  20, 1871.  Tl^  ad- 
dress was  delivered  in  1801>,  not  in  1870,  as  stated  by  DotandoUe.] 
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It  would  seem  also  that  in  this  young  nation  (excepting  New 
Eng'Iand)   tlie   people  are  of  a  ver^*  speculative  turn  of  mind. 
Poets  of  both  sexes  are  numerous.      Kcligious  sects  sometimes 
gives  evidence  of  a  great  power  of  imagination.     The  most  eccen- 
tric, that  of  the  Mormons,  strove  to  reostal)lish  a  well  known  in- 
stitution, polygamy,  hut  it  has  also  invented  the  theory  of  spirit- 
ual %vives,  which,  by  its  purity,  its  grace  and  its  novelty,  really 
deserves  a  prize  of  i)oesy.     Spiritualism  has  found  more  favor  irf 
tlieIJiiito<l  States  than  in  Europe.     Now  to  reach  a  brilliant  scien- 
tific   epoch,  we  must  have;  a  public  eager  for  abstract  truth,  for 
thing^s  which  may  1)e  ilemonst rated   by  perfectly  sure  processes, 
and,  I  should  add,  things  of  little  or  no  practical  use. 

IVocedents,  traditions,  so  iidvantageous  to  free  scientific  labor, 
are   wholly  wanting  among  most  of  those  who  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.     The  selection  of  this  population  is  brought  about 
by  a  cli*sire  for  lucrative  employment,  and  the  result  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  theory.     It  would  be  (piite  ditferent,  if,  for  ex- 
ample, wars  and  revolutions  were  gradually  undermining  civiliza- 
tion   in   Kiirope,  and  if  thousands  of  families  who   had  followed 
liberal  j)rofession«  for  one  or  two  centuries,  hoped  to  find  more  se- 
curity ill  America.     We  should  then  see,  on  a  large  scale,  what 
took  place  for  the  l)enefit  of  New  England,  of  Switzerland,  of 
Holla i^^|.  j^mj  ^yf  Prussia,  at  the  time  of  the  old  persecutions  of 
rrencli  and  Belgian  protestants.     America  would  have  inherited 
the  seeuhir  culture  of  sciences  in  Euroi>e.     In  the  absence  of  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  the  extension  of  inherited  fortunes,  of  instruc- 
tion, and  of  the  isolation,  alrea<l>'  apparent,  of  many  enlightened 
^^^^  in  the  midst  of  democratic  tumult,  must  gradually  develop, 
amoiij^  a  certain  class  of  the  American  people,  a  taste  for  disin- 
terested and  purelv  scientific  researdi. 

^^ij^tance  from  the  ohl  civilized  countries  has  long  been  injuri- 
ous to  the  labors  and  the  reputation  of  American  savants.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  notice  that  the  only  citizens  of  the  United 
StatoK  called  to  the  high  distinction  of  the  title  of  Associate  of 
the  Prcnch  Academy  of  Seience,  Franklin  and  Thompson,  Count 
nmford,  had  resided  in  Europe,  the  first  in  a  coiis|)icuous  posi- 
^"'  tljo  other  for  a  long  period  of  years.*     Otherwise,  it  is  very 


gj       *'^**^<lollc'-<  Ublen  on<l  with  1S70.     Sinrc  then  tlie  hite  I*roiVf;si)r  Ajrnp'-iz  was 
g^f        ^  fordifn  A9so<'iate,thou;?h  I>('Caiul«»lle  w<niM  Ijavr  probably  clafsgcd  him  with 
^'©UtUits,  as  not  having  been  born  and  educated  in  Anierica.— Eds. 


» 
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possible  that  less  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  their  labors. 
In  our  day,  communication  has  become  more  ready.  Many  y^oung 
Americans  study  in  Europe.  Others  come  to  travel  after  publish- 
ing memoirs.  Their  scientific  zeal  is  thus  increased,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean savants  become  better  acquainted  with  them.  Finally,  the 
Anglo-American  language  is  destined,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  predominate.  In  every  way,  therefore,  one  may  expect 
a  larger  development  of  the  sciences  in  the  United  States  —  it  is 
true  in  a  somewhat  distant  future,  for  favorable  influences  make 
themselves  felt  only  after  one  or  two  generations. 
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BY  DR.  C.  C.  PARRY. 

Ko.  2. 

Wind  River,  which  in  pursuing  a  general  southeast  course 
drains  the  entire  eastern  slope  of  the  Wind  River  range,  also 
receives  from  the  east  and  north  the  drainage  of  an  extensive 
mountain  district,  to  which,  as  a  whole,  no  distinctive  name  has  yet 
been  applied.  To  the  most  southeastern  extension  of  this  moun- 
tain system  the  name  of  Owl  Creek  range  has  been  locally  applied. 
At  the  lowest  point,  where  this  merges  into  the  open  and  elevated 
plains,  the  main  stream,  turning  sharply  to  the  north,  loses  the 
name  of  Wind  River  to  assume  that  of  the  Big  Horn,  tributary  to 
the  Lower  Yellowstone.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  same  stream, 
under  another  name,  in  doubling  on  its  upper  course  from  south- 
east to  north,  receives  lower  down  the  eastern  drainage  of  the  Owl 
Creek  range,  and  the  broken  mountain  district  to  the  northwest, 
through  the  little  known  Big  Horn  tributaries  of  Owl  Cr^ek,  Gray 
Bull  and  Stinking  Water. 

Our  route,  instead  of  following  down  the  main  valley,  crossed 
Wind  River  some  distance  above  the  sharp  bend  above  referred 
to,  thence  crossing  a  low  spur  of  the  Owl  Creek  range,  and  skirt- 
ing near  the  base  of  the  high  mountains  to  the  west,  passed  Owl 
Creek,  Gray  Bull  and  several  southern  tributaries  of  Stinking 
Water,  to  ascend  a  main  branch  of  the  latter  stream  to  its  source 
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ia  tlie  high  divide  separating  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Yellow- 
stone basin.     On  this  route  the  chief  point  of  botanical  interest 
centred  in  the  comparatively  little  explored  district  of  Owl  Creek 
range,  the  valleys  of  Owl  Creek,  Gray  Bull  and  Stinking  Water, 
and    the  high  mountain  region  at  the  sources  of  the  last  named 
stron-in.    We  accordingly  note  briefly  in  their  order  of  passing  the 
f^^i-tiires  of  botanical  interest  presented  on  our  route. 

Tlie  valley  of  Wind  River,  as  its  name  suggestively  implies,  is 

G*s^>oeially  subject  to  the  sweep  of  lierce  northwest  winds,  which 

iic?o^«sarily  leave  their  impress  upon  the  native  vegetation.     Thus 

®  "^'^^  r^' \There  on  the  uplands  and  low  open  valleys  there  is  a  close 

^^^^t<>rm   growth  of  stunted  grasses,  or  the  dull  moorish  aspect 

P*"^sonted  by  the  constantly  recumng  Artemisia.     On  saline  flats 

^**^    A'icw  is  hardly  improved  by  a  ranker  and  more  verdant  growth 

^^    tlie  spine-clad  Sdrcobatus;  everywhere  there  is  a  monotonous 

reoiaxTence  of  the  same  forms  of  vegetation,  comprising  such  only 

^**     o.i'e  capable  of  withstanding  the  combined   unfavorable  influ- 

^^^^<^5S    of  a  parched   soil   during   the  season  of  summer  growth, 

^*^*l<^\ved  by  an  early  and  rigorous  winter.     Only  in  moist,  shel- 

tero<l    bottom-lands  do  we  meet  with  anything  like  a  rank  vegeta- 

*'^^^^^-»     made   up   of   dense    willow   thickets,  occasional   copses  of 

^^^-^jylierdla   argentea   Nutt.,  Avith  irregular   scattering   groves  of 

-*  ^^J>t^^ias  balsamea.    Especially  abundant  in  all  damp,  rich,  alluvial. 

""*^<^t:s  in  this  region  we  meet  with  the  •"  wild  licorice'*  {Glycyrrhiza 

**/>*<.^rj^a  Nutt.),  here  very  commonly  infested  with  a  pai'asitic  fun- 

gu«*^      ^ricJiobasls  hgyminosarum  Link. 

■*-**     the  series  of  steep  bluffs  bounding  the  main  river  bottoms, 

^    ^1  eep  gullied  ravines  offer  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  expos- 

^^        "favorable  to   a  diversified  and   peculiar  vegetation.      Here, 

^^^^"dingly,  among  other  rarities  we  meet  with  a  well  marked  new 

'  ^^^ies  of  Astragalus,  distinguished  hy  its  loose  straggling  habit, 

^   *^  ^^^^  ing  in  light  loamy  soil,  and  sending  up  a  loose  spike  of  white 

^,     ^"^^^rs  wdiich  rarely  mature  fruit.     Prof.  Gray  has  characterized 

til  i  i;» 

species  (No.  65  of  the  distributed  collection)  as  A,  ventorum^ 

.*  ^^ X^ .  (see  appendix).    Here  also  along  the  slopes  of  high  gypseous 

,^j^^^^:?s  we  meet  quite  abundantly  with  a  new  composite,  SchJiuhria 

,  ^      '^-^-tyschkulnia)    integrifulia   Gray,    n.    sp.    (see   appendix.   No. 

^.    ^       3  ;  of  a  habit  and  foliage  quite  unlike  an}'  other  species  of 

*^     genus. 

XI  reaching  the  broken  foot-hills  of  the  Owl  Creek  range,  both 
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the  scenery  and  vegetation  became  much  more  diversifled ;  ai 
rounded  slopes  of  disintegrated  metamorphic  rocks,  8har|)  ores 
of  upheaved  strata,  and  extensive  exposures  of  the  briek-red  T 
assic  formation,  present  in  their  varied  exposures  all  the  con( 
tions  for  a  varied  flora.  We  accordingly  here  meet  with  su 
choice  phmts  as  Stanleya  viridijlora  Nutt.,  Oxylropis  campest 
L.,  var.  ?  (No.  SH),  Aplopuppus  muUicaulis  Nutt.,  Tanacetum  en 
tat  ma  Nutt. 

Farther  ui)  on  the  mountain  slopes  the  increased  elevatioi 
evidenced  by  greater  freshness  of  vegetation,  the  dull  browr 
the  lowlands  giving  place  to  a  rich  soft  verdure.  Constant  i 
ning  streams,  however,  are  still  rare,  as  the  altitude  is  not  si 
cient  to  aft'ord  heavy  deposits  of  winter  snow  to  keep  up  a  sup 
of  water  through  the  <lry  sunmier  months.  As  we  again  encoiii] 
pine  woods  comi)osed  mninl}*  of  Abies  Douglasii  and  Finns  flexii 
the  associated  undergrowth  is  again  brouglit  to  view  in  thic 
matted  growths  of  Arctos^taphylos  uixi-ursi^  and  occasional  patch 
of  Berheris  Aquifoliton.  Still  there  is  a  characteristic  absence 
many  forms  such  as  one  would  naturally  look  for  in  such  loci 
ities,  neither  scrub  oak,  Rubus  nor  Symphoricarpus  being  he 
represented.  Vi*ry  common  and  attractive  over  all  this  distr 
are  tlie  bright,  showy  (lowers  of  a  species  of  Lupinus  (No.  5 
allied  to  L.  sericnKs  Ph.?  but  difficult  to  refer  to  anv  descril 
species  ;  here  also  Iledf/sanim  horoale  Nutt.  is  conspicuous,  w 
its  slender  spikes  of  nodding  pink  flowers,  occasionalh'  inclini 
to  a  (lull  pinkish-white.  On  the  crests  of  the  dividing  ridge 
taining  an  elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet  there  are  extens 
exposures  of  an  arenaceous  limestone,  presenting  tabled  sumin 
and  perpendicular  mural  faces,  with  irregular  broken  talus  at  th 
bases.  These  localities  oiler  not  onlv  verv  attractive  points 
view  of  the  adjoining  country,  but  afford  a  rare  field  for  the  bo 
nist.  Mere  in  rock  crevices  was  found  the  charming  dwarf  coki 
bine,  Avhich,  in  compliment  to  the  enterprising  commander  of  1 
expedition,- and  its  first  actual  discoverer,  I  have  named  Aquilct 
Jonesii^  n.  sp.  (see  appendix.  No.  3).  This  species,  which  is  m< 
nearly  allied  to  A.  vulcfarls  L.,  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
dwarf  size  and  close  cjespitose  habit,  as  well  as  other  well  mark 
characters  indicated  in  the  description  referred  to.  It  would 
doubt  prove  highly  ornamental  in  cultivation,  but  unfortunately 
the  period  of  our  collection  (in  July)  the  fruit  was  just  maturii 
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and    it  was  only  by  diligent  search  that  suHicient  late  (lowering 
speeimens  were  met  with  to  complete  the  description. 

Besides  this  choice  addition  to  our  native  llora,  other  plants 
wortliyof  note  may  he  e'niunerated,  viz:  Anemone  multijida  DC, 
ATCJiaria  arctica  Stev.,  Arenana  Rosmii  It.  15r.,  Lnpinns  mhiimus 
r>oiigl.,  Oxyfropis  ra m]K'st n's  L.,  Sj^'ra'a  crrsjH'totia  Nntt.,  Saxffntga 
ffnyn^sii  Toit.,  Saxifmrja  (Jehills  Engel.,  Phlox  Dovfjlasn  Hook., 
Pulemfniiniii  confc.rtuni  Gray,  Androsace  chamfjasme  L.,  Cufttilleia 
pixUidn  Kth.,  IJoi/dIa  sn-ottna  Keich.  ' 

The  peculiarities  of  the  timber  growth  in  this  section  will  be 
naorc  fully  dwelt  on  in  a  subsequent  article  ;  it  is  sullicient  here  to 
wote  the  rej]jular  order  of'succession  evervwhere  noticeable  as  dis- 
t'lnct  zones  of  arborescent  growth.  Thus  the  lower  mountain 
slopes  are  occupied  by  scattered  groves  of  Pin  us  pomJerosa  and 
Abies  iJovfjJasii,  succeeded  higher  up  by  Pinus  jUxilfs  and  Pinus 
C(m/o/7a,  while  the  highest  ridges  support  a  dense  forest  of  ^4&/e« 
Engelmanni. 

In  descending  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  Owl  Creek  range, 
forming  the -western  edge  of  the  Big  Horn  basin,  we  come  upon 
pnneipal  tributary  streams  draining  the  high  mountain  region  to 
the  west.      In  all  these  valleys,  including  Owl  Creek,  Gray  Bull 
and  Stinking  Water,  a  uniform  character  of  vegetation  is  observ- 
ttb^^\  constituting  a  very  distinct  botanical  district.     On  the  steep 
pj^vellv  ridjres  boundinjjr  the  vallev  of  Owl  Creek  was  first  noticed 
a  very  n^markable  species  of  Sfanlei/a,  distinguished  from  all  other 
known  species  of  this  interesting  genus  by  the  dense  tomentose 
^vering  of  its  stem  and  foliage,  and  the  sharply  hastate  form  of 
its  leaves.    I  have  accordingly  named  it  Stan^ei/a  tomentosa^  n.  sp. 
(see  appendix,  No.  10).     This  plant,  then  (.July  20),  in  the  full 
glory  of  its  dense  spike  of  cream-colored  flowers,  formed  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  floral  landscape.     In  this  same  locality  was 
also  found  a  new  species  of  PheJipiva^  which  on  account  of  its 
bright  yellow  color  I  have   named  PheUpfni  bitea^  n.  sp.  (see  ap- 
pendix, No.  202).     This  plant,  which  is  met  with  growing  in  close 
Pfosimity  to  the  allied   species,  PheJipiva  fnsriculata   Nutt.,  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  a  direct  comparison  of  fresh  living  speci- 
niens,  thus  aflbrding  a  more  satisfactory  means  of  distinguishing 
specific  difference  than  could  be  derived  from  the  dry  faded  plants. 
A'long  the  borders  of  a  dry  ravine  was  collected  a  yellow  flowered 
-^trafjaliis  with  nearly  mature  fruit.     This,  on  a  cursory  view,  I 
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noted  as  a  form  of  A,  flavus  Nutt.,  previously  collected  on  Green 
River.  Prof.  Gray,  to  whom  specimens  were  sent  under  the  above 
name,  recognized  its  distinct  character.  I  have  therefore  ventured 
to  compliment  the  actual  discoverer,  as  well  as  the  chief  elucidator 
of  this  diflicult  genus  of  western  North  American  plants,  by  nam- 
ing it  Astragalus  Gratfi,  n.  sp.  (see  appendix).  A  side  trip  b^ 
a  detached  topographical  party  to  the  rugged  peak  named  by  Cap! 
Jones  "  Washakee's  Needles  "  revealed,  in  a  few  fragments  brouglj 
back  by  The  party,  a  more  distinct  alpine  flora  than  any  j^et  see:a 
including  Don(/lasfa  montana  Gray,  and  a  most  singular  depresscEZ 
Toinisendia^  Avith  its  large  single  heads  immersed  in  a  globul-s 
mass*  of  lanulose  coated  leaves.  Tiiis,  as  far  as  the  imperfe 
material  affords  the  means  of  judging,  is  probably'  an  undescribc: 
species,  to  which  the  name  of  Toicnsendia  condensata^  n.  sp.,  men 
be  provisionally  applied.  In  the  lower  mountain  ranges  there  is 
succession  of  charming  subai[)ine  mcadojvs,  set  off  with  limp  " 
lakes  and  traversed  by  clear  ice-cold  brooks,  Avhich,  among  oth^ 
well  known  plants,  furnished  the  following  additions  to  our  list 
viz:  Astragalus  orohoides  llornem.,  (Enothera  hreviflora  Torr.  atB- 
Gray,  Aplopappus  inuloides  Torr.  and  Gray,  Artemisia  incomptt 
Nutt.,  and  the  singularly  neat  European  species  Mt/osotis  alpestri* 
L.  In  the  valley  of  Stinking  Water  (a  most  inappropriate  name  for 
a  clear  mountain  stream  abounding  in  the  finest  trout),  at  a  single 
locality,  was  collected  the  rare  Chenopodiaceous  plant  character- 
ized by  Dr.  Torre}'  as  Endolppis  Sucldeni  Torr.  This,  in  the  un- 
published revision  of  this  family  b^^  Mr.  8.  Watson,  is  to  be 
included  in  the  genus  Atriplex  {A,  Endolepis  Watson,  ined.).  The 
excellent  figure  of  tiiis  plant  in  Vol.  xii,  pi.  3,  of  '' Pacific  Railroad 
Reports,"  only  fails  to  represent  the  straggling  habit,  densely 
divaricate  branches  and  the  blistered,  mealy-dusted  leaves  of  this 
species.  It  seems  to  affect  a  peculiar  soil,  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  saline  ingredients  as  to  be  eutirel}'  bare  of  all  other 
vegetation. 

In  our  course  up  the  valley  of  Stinking  Water  there  was  little 
of  botanical  interest  to  attract  the  attention.  The  prevalent  rocks 
were  composed  of  a  coarse  igneous  conglomerate,  which  weathered 
into  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  presenting  on  either  hand  sharp 
pinnacles,  toppling  columns  and  chimney  peaks ;  but  the  uniform- 
ity of  soil  derived  from  its  disintegration  was  unfavorable  to  a 
rich  development  of  floral  forms.     We  accordingl}'  note  briefly  the 
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following  as  most  abundant  and  cliaracteristic :  Arenaria  pun- 
gens  ^Xutt.,  var.  Astragalus  im'crocystis  Gray,  Jleuchera  cylindrica 
Dougl.,  Hahia  leucophylla  DC,  Stejthanomen'a  paniculata  Nutt. 

On    reaching  the  upper  portion  of  this  valley,  becoming  more 
densely    wooded,  and  frequently  spreading  out  into  open,  grassy 
parks,  a  much  more  attractive  and  varied  llora  is  brought  to  view. 
The  pine  woods,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Finns  conforta^ 
with  scattering  trees  of  Abies  grandis^  and  in  the  drier  mountain 
slopes  of  Abies  DouglaMi,  overshadow  thick  moss-bedded  festoons 
of  Lf'nncea  borealis^  associated  with  Pyrola  minor  L.,  and   occa- 
sionally the  more  peculiar  western  form  of  Pyrola  dentata  Hook. 
Here    too  occurs   abundantly  Antennaria   racpmosa   Hook.,  with 
sterile  and  fertile  plants  growing  in  distinct  plots;  scanty  speci- 
mens Were  also  collected  of  what  is  probably-  the  little  known  An- 
tennarict  luzuloides  Torr.  and  Gray.     Everywhere  on  the  moist, 
wooded    slopes  is  a  thick  nndergrcjwth  of  Vaccinium  myrtilloides 
^x-      Hhamnus  is  represented  by  the  well  kno>vn  northern  form 
of  muimnus  alnffoJius  L.  Her.,  and  on  the  margins  of  ice-cold 
sprmj^s  we  meet  with  Miniulus  moschatus  Dougl.     In  ascending 
the  hicrhor  mountain  peaks,  the  rocky  crags  are  l>riHiantly  adorned 
with  eluni[)S  of  Pentstemon   devstus   Dougl.,  or  the  more  showy 
P^htsteinon  Menziesii  Hook.     Along  the  borders  of  alpine  brooks, 
together  with  the  wi«le-s[>read  Mertensia.  Sibirica  Dougl.,  we  meet 
^th  the  showy  Mimulns  Leunsii  Ph.,  so  interesting  in  its  associa- 
tion with  the  early  explorer  Lewis.     Mitella  trijida  Gray  is  hero 
found  associated  with  the  more  common  Mitella  pentandra  Hook. 
In  similar  localities,  strangely  remote  from  their  original  habitat, 
w^  nieet  with  Ztinsch)ieria  Call  for  nica  Presl  and  Kellogia  galioides 
iorr.  T     'Squy  the  bald  alpine  summits,  where  the  ground  is  satu- 
rated   from  the  recent  melting  of  snow-drifts,  grows  the  "Cali- 
fornia heath,"  Bryantlius  empetriformis  Gray,  and  here  also  at  the 
^^^^    oastern    locality  yet   noted   was    found    a   dwarf    form   of 
P^^9uea  umbellata  Torr.     The  occurrence  of  so  many  peculiar 
"ortiian  forms  in  such  an  isolated  locality  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
^^^y^  suggestive. 

^  ^lie  high  alpine  crest  at  the  head  of  Stinking  Water,  over- 

,  ,   ^'^S  to  the  west  the  Yellowstone  basin  and  its  maffniflcent 

*  ''^   more  alpine  flora  is  exhibited,  though  composed  mainly  of 

-        ^^<i  forms  of  plants  met  with  lower  down,  as  may  be  seen 

^lae  following  list,  noted  down  August  2,  viz :  Arabis  Drum- 
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inondii  Gray,  AnibU  canescens  Nutt.,  Draba  alpina  L.,  Smelo^ 
calycina  C.  A.  Mey.,  Arenaria  arciica  Stev.,  Ivesia  Gordoni 
and  Gray,  Pntentilla  disseda  Pursh,  Astrugidus  aljdHUS  L.,  A, 
alus  KentrophtjUi  Gray,  Lupinns  minimus  Dougl.,  Sedum  ste 
talum  l*h.,  Toicnsthdia  (not  determineil  as  to  species.  No. 
Erigeron  compositnm  Ph.,  Seneciu  canns  Hook.,  Achiliea  millef 
L.,  Phlox  Douglasii  Hook..  Pohmoninm  humile  var.  (P.jmrvifi 
Nutt.),  Mertensia  aljyina  Dougl.,  Myosotis  aJpesiris  L.,  Eriog^ 
o  valifuUu  m  Nutt. 

In  a  concludiug  article,  the  general  botanical  features  of 
lowstone  Park  and  the  head  waters  of  Snake  and  Wind  River 
be  considered. 

Note.— In  onler  to  rouder  the  (Ictorniination  of  tlie  now  species  mentioned 
and  the  itreceding  paper  a*»  complete  as  po?jiiMe.  and  rao?t  convenient  for  reft 
the  de^criptions  will  be  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  conclu<ling  articlo. 


NOTES  UPON  AMERICAN  WATltR  BHIDS. 


BY    ROBERT   RIDGWAY. 


The  following  are  a  few  points  which  have  been  developi 
our  studies  of  the  water  birds  in  connectioiKwith  the  forthco 
"History  of  North  American  Birds,"  by  Professor  Baird 
Brewer  and  the  writer.  They  are  published  in  advance  ol 
work,  that  ornithologists  may  thus  the  sooner  have  the  bene 
them. 

In  making  a  comparative  study  of  the  North  American  am 
ropean  Gralhxj,  I  have  been  struck  l)y  a  very  curious  parall 
between  certain  congeneric  or  conspocific  forms  of  the  two  c 
nents.  In  many  cases,  the  Europt^an  analogues  dilfer  frc^n 
North  American  representatives  chiefly,  if  not  exclusivel; 
having  the  rump  immaculate  white,  instead  of  spotted.  Th 
lowing  table  will  show  the  extent  of  this  parallelism,  so  far 
have  had  occasion  to  trace  it. 


American  forms  (rump  spotted). 

Rhyacophiln^  solitarius. 
Gamhetta  flavipcs. 
Nunicnius  Iludsonicns. 
llaBmatopus  palliatus. 


European  forms  (rump  immaculo 

R.  ochropus. 
G.  stagnntilid. 
N.  phwopus. 
II.  ostralegus. 
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.^Efjialitis   mkrorhynchus   Ridgway.     n.  sr.     Winter   plumago 

siiiiiliir  to  that  of  yE,  itemipdhnatus,  but  the  cheeks  white  up  to 

tho   ej^-e,  the  white  of  the  forehead  less  distinctly  delined,  grading 

insensibly  into  the  gray  posteriorly,  and  anteriorly  reaching  to  the 

bill.        Two  outer  tail  feathers  white,  with  a  blackish  transverse 

®pc>t:    across  the  inner  web.     Much  more  slender  than  ^E.  aemipcd' 

^niftfi^^  and   the  bill  of  entirely  ditferent  form,  being  short  and 

exooodingly  attenuated.     Wing,  4'o.') ;    tail,  2-oO ;    culmen,  -50 ; 

^loj>t,l:^  ofl)ill,  -10;    tarsus,   1-00;    niid<lle    toe,  -05.      Type,  No. 

*3J>,of>3^  Nat.  Mus.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  E.  F.  Lorquin.' 

-^^-^L^gialitis  melodus^  var.  clrcuntciiictus  Kidgway.  Breeding 
l^^''*'''>age  similar  to  var.  melodus,  but  the  black  pectoral  band 
^oin£>letc  across  the  juguluni,  instead  of  being  interrupted  in  the 
^i<lclle  portion.  Wing,  4-00;  tail,  2*;J0 ;  culmen,  -oO  ;  tarsus, 
•*io  5  middle  toe,  'iji).  Type,  No.  *J,0o'),  ^f  a<l.,  Nat.  Mus.,  Loup 
.  ^oi«|^  <^f  llie  piiitte,  July  8;  Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden.  Length,  G^  ; 
^*^^*^  »"At,  14|.  JInbitat,  Plains  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
«oc-I^  V  Mountains. 

-*-^^  i-c  restricted  var.  mehdus  is  found  onlv  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

-'^'^^fjiaUtfS  Wilifonhis,  var.  rnji nucha  Ridgway.     Similar  in  color 

"^~iir.    Wtlsonicuius^   but   the    tints   much   darker;    sub-orbital 

*=^'^<^->a  dusky,  instead  of  whitish;    occiput   of  the  male  deeply 

^  ^^-^  ^^s:  frontal  white  band  narrower  than  the  black  one  behind  it. 

""^  * -^  ^1  4*50  ;    tail,  2-25;    culmen, -80  ;    tarsus,  1*20;    middle  toe, 

*'^-  Type,  No.  30,:ili),  ^  ,  April,  1SC:5,  and  2(;,^<.j;J,  ?  ,  Dec.  20, 

^    ^  Spanishtown,  Jamaica  ;  W.T.March.     ILihltat.     Jamaica. 


~^^-^^fjkilitis  cantfaniis  Lath.,  var.  nrcosns  Cassin.     {^Efjkdltis  can- 
"**   ^<««  Cones,  Key,  [),  24').)     This  bird  is  distinguishable  from 
^^uropean  form  b}-  the  lores  being  destitute  of  a  black  stripe, 
^  "^^ad  of  having  a  cpiite  conspicuous  one. 


"^  -^zJfjlalitis  montunuH  Towns.     (^Efjuditis  Asia-tirus  var.  montanus 
^*  *:^s.  Key,  p.  245.)     This  species  proves  to  be  very  distinct  from 


tUsxt 


^'^-^xi^jjel. 


of  Asia,  to  which  Dr.  Cones  referred  it  on  the  authority  of 


He  has  since  informed  us,  after  examination  of  speci- 
*"^  s  in  the  breeding  plumage,  that  he  is  satisfied  of  the  speciGc 


^tL5 


nctions,  our  species  having  no  pectoral  black  belt. 


cli 

— -  '-^(jiah'tis  hiatk'u'a  Linn.,  var.  semipalnidtus  Bonap.  The  Amer- 
^>   bird  differs  from  the  Kuropean  merely  in  lacking  the  white 

'^ '^-ocular  space  in  narrower  pectoral  band,  and  in  its  slightly 
"*^  Her  size. 
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QaUiwiQO    acnh]»iaaa    Bo  nop,,   var.    Wihaaii   Boimp.      The 

/  AincriciiD  I'oriii  ol'  tliw  spccit^s  in  ilislinguislmblc  from  tbc  Euio- 

'  [mun  merely  by  sliglit  (lilt'ei'ciices  iu  proportion,  being  smaller  in 

general  incnsiirctnentii,  CNpocially  in  lengtli  of  bill  and  tarsus, 

with  conipanitively  longer  wing. 

The  O.  n-liilis  Hel.  and  Siilv.,  of  nortliein  South  America,  O. 
Pariiffii'e  Vieill.,  of  llic  soutlierii  |iortion  of  the  some  contineut, 
and  (r.  Australia  Lath,  of  Austriilia,  seem  to  be  also  rcferribic  to 
the  siimi;  spodos,  thoiifrh  slij;htly  (lij-iiiigiiinhed  by  the  attenuation 
of  tliR  outer  tail  feaChers,  tliereby  showing  an  approach  to  O.  sle- 
nvra  Kiihl,  of  the  JIahiyini  region,  nhicli,  however,  has  twenty- 
six,  instead  of  finii'leen  to  eighteen  reclrices. 

Liiiiomt  rufa  Teinui.,  var.  vriiiiyjialln  (iouM.  "The  difrereiices 
Itotweeii  tliis  race  and  that  of  l-Juiupe  art!  very  sliglit.  Thu  Alas- 
kan bird  Ik  merely  paler  colored  on  the  lower  surfiice,  and  hna  the 
axillars  and  ninip  with  dtt'^ky  prevailing.  iHstca<i  of  mo.stly  white. 

iOii  fakinellus  (Linn.),  {lliix  Ordii  Konap.  et  Anct.)  Tlie 
glossy  Ibis  of  the  \Ve>.t  Indies  and  the  eastern  United  States  is 
absolutely  indiijliuguisliable  from  that  of  Europe.  A  close  exam- 
ination of  nearly  a  hundred  Ainoricati  specimens,  reveals  the  fact 
that  this  continent  contains  at  least  one.  and  probably  two,  spe- 
cies distinct  from  the  7.  f'llcineU'tn  or  /.  '■  Oriiii." 

The  three  species  found  in  America  may  be  distinguished  ns 
follows :  — 
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Other  characters  of  as  great  importance  accompany  tlie  above, 
whilc'thcir  constancy  is  shown  by  large  scries  of  each  species. 
The  chief  synonymy  of  these  species  stands  as  follows ;  — 

1.  TminthinfulcimlluH  Linn.,  S.  ^^  L,L'-H.  (Ibis  Ordii  Bonnp., 
List,  isas.     Itaird,  It.  N.  Am.,  1HJ8,  p.  085.     Iu  part  only  !) 
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Scolopax  fjuaninna  Linn.,  S.  N.  I.,  242.  (Tantalus  chalcop- 
9  Temm.  pi.  col.  "  Ibis  Ordii  Bonap.,"  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.,  1858, 
So.     ???  lauUihis  Mexicanns  Gmel.,  S.  N.  I.,  1788,  652.) 

Ibis  guarauna  Baird,  B.  X.  Am.,  1858,  pi.  Ixxxvii.      Id. 
.1.  N.  Am.  B.,  No.  500a.     Ibis  thalassinus   Ilidgway,  Rep. 
.  Geol.  Exp  I.  40th  par.     (In  press.) 
^llus  elegans^  var.  obsoletus^  Ridgway.     Diflfering  from  var.  cle- 

in  being  more  grayish  above,  where  the  stripes  are  nearly 
lete,  and  dark  brown,  instead  of  deep  black  on  a  yellowish 
?  ground.  Rufous  of  the  lower  parts  paler  and  duller.  Wing, 
;  tail,  3-50  ;  culmen,  2*25  ;  bill,  -50  deep  at  base  ;  tarsus,  2*10  ; 
I  le  toe,  2-00.  Type,  0,444,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March,  1857  ; 
Suekley.  Habitat.  Coast  of  California. 
fllns  elegans  var.  tenuirostris  Lawrence.  Similar  in  colors  to 
ehgans^  but  smaller,  and  with  very  much  slenderer  bill. 
g,5-90  ;  tail,  3*25  ;  culmen,  2*00  ;  bill,  -05,  deep  at  base  ;  tar- 
1-80;  middle  toe,  1-70  (No.  52,841),  Valley  of  Mexico;  Col. 
".  Grayson).  Type,  from  city  of  Mexico,  in  cabinet  of  Mr. 
■:*ence. 
> rzana  Jaynaicensis^  var.  coturnicuhis  Baird.     Differing  from 

Jamaicensis  of  southeastern    United    Slates,   West   Indies 

South  America,  in  smaller  size,  and  more   uniform  colors. 

^   without  wiiite  specks.     Wing,  2*50 ;    culmen,  '52  ;  bill,  '15 

at  base;    tarsus,   '80;    middle  toe,  -80.     Type,  No.  12,802 

Mus.,  Farallone  Islands,  coast  of  California;  T.  G.  Martin. 
~^a/.     Farallone  Islands,  California. 

'^CLS  obscura,  var.  fulcigula   Ridgway.      Dilfering   from  var. 
^  ra  in  lighter  and  much  less  uniform  colors,  and  unstreaked 

buff  throat.  Deep  ochraceous  borders  to  the  feathers  ver}' 
^■-1,  on  the  lower  surface  almost  as  wide  as  the  duskv  medial 
V"k8.  Wing,  lO-oO;  tail,  5-00;  culmen,  2-05;  width  of  the 
•90;  tarsus,  1*70;  middle  toe,  1*90.  Bill  olive  color  (olive- 
^w  in  life?);  feet,  deep  orange-red.  Type,  No.  1,74H,  Mus. 
iridgway,  St.  John's  river,  Florida.  C.  J.  Maynard.  Habitat, 
^ida ;  permanent  resident. 

^  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  (No.  01,300)  from  the  St. 
hn*8  River,  collected  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Boardman,  is  exactly  similar. 
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EUROPE. 


IJT   W.    (J.    FAKLOW,    M.D. 
-      to* 

PAHT   II.       NORWAY,   ETC. 

I  LANDED  at  Christiani.'i  upon  a  liigh  holida}',  one  rather  stri^^^^  ■"? 
to  a  pilgrim  from  the  now  world.  The  people  were  celebi^n.  '^  ^"? 
the   two   thousandth    birth-da v  of  Norway  !     I  found   Profe-s^*  ^^^^ 

ft  %r 

Schiibelor  at  homo  ;  an<l  the  next  day  he  showed  me  through        '^^^ 
Rotanic  Ciardou  and  the  University.     Although   the   Garder:*         '^ 
poor  enough  comi>ared  with  that  of  Lund,  yet  it  is  good  con  ^^  ^"" 
ering  the  latitude,  and  the  conservatories  appeared  to  be  as  If^  ^^S^ 
and  as  well  tilled  as  those  at  Cambridge.     The  university  buildi  "m.  ^9  gs 
are  well  situated,  and  I  should  think  more  extensive  than  thos<:^     *^ 
Cambridge.     The  l*rofossor  is  a  man  of  boundless  energy,  an^  ■     ^^ 
making  the  most  of  narrow  moans  and  a  poor  climate.     He  g"^^  ^^ 
me  a  list,  by  no  means  a  long  one,  of  all  the  American  tree?^       ^^ 
the  garden.     It  would    be  an   easy  and   excellent  thing  for        ^'* 
American  correspondent  to  double  and  triple  their  number.     S^^*^'^ 
and  cones    are   desired    rather   than   young   plants,  for   obvi^^*^** 
reasons.     There  is  the  same  confusion  in  the  north  of  Europ^^    ^ 
our  two  spruces  as  that  which  prevails,  or  till  lately  prevaileil  »    ^ 
the  nurseries  and  plantations  at  home.     The  plantation  of  ''^-i^' 
alho.'"  which  Professor  Airanlh  showe<l  me  at  Lun<l  was  mostl^'^ 
fruit,  and  every  tree  of  it  A.  vltiru:  while  here.  Prof.  SchiU>cl^=*^ 
only  tree  of  ^*  Ahies  m'f/ra,''  also  in  fruit,  proved  to  be  Abies  (t^^^  ' 
The  herbarium  hrre  is  of  no  special  consequence. 

What  most  interostcMl  me,  bosi<les  a  fi^w  alga'  given  me  f^'*^^ 
Lvnirbye's  collection,  valuable  as  souvenirs,  was  a  nmseum  oi        "^  ^ 
economieal   products  of  Norway,  especially  the   grains,  enti  *'        •. 
prepare«l  by  the  present  Professor;  and  a  very  interesting  d*' 

made  bv  him  of   the   arable    lands  of  Ni>rwav.     The  cultiv^"*^ 

^.^    oil 

<rroun<ls  ai>peared  as  mere  linos,  almost  as  narrow  as  the  x\\\,^T^^ 
a  map.     As  I  subsoiiuenlly  (bund,  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  cou*-*        ' 
consists  of  steep  rooky  mountains,  and  only  the  banks  of  the  ri  "^       _^, 
are  fertile.     The  i)erseveranco  of  thr  people  is  wonderful.     K"*  ' 

spot  at  all  level  is  closely  cultivated.     Tracts  of  half  or  a  qU'^  ^ 
(112) 
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acre,  up  on  tlie  sides  of  the  mountains,  are  covered  with 

;  and  available  spots  on  the  fiords,  accessible  onl}'  b}'  some 
of  hard  rowing,  are  planted  with  oats.  The  grain  is  stacked 
le  heaps  in  the  fields  and  a  sort  of  rail  fence  is  made  to  which 
y  is  fastened  to  dry.  In  man}-  places  the  hay  has  to  be  car- 
own  the  mountains  on  the  peasants'  backs.  I  can't  imagine 
ley  get  hay  enough  to  keei)  their  cattle  through  the  winter, 
em  Norway,  moreover,  is  more  like  New  England  than  an}' 
y  I  have  seen,  only  more  mountainous.  The  houses  are 
n  and  painted  white,  and  there  are  rail  fences.    Cherries  and 

few  apples  are  the  only  fruits.  The  wild  strawberries  are 
)us,  but  the  natives  prefer  the  molteberry  which  is  quite  in- 
It  flourishes  high  up  in  the  mountains  where  only  Salix 
:  and  Betula  nana  grow.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
excelsa^  or  Norway  spruce,  is  not  a  mountain  tree.  It  is  not 
dsome  tree  till  3'ou  reach  the  valleys  of  southern  Norwa}-. 

sylvestris  grows  alone  on  the  higher  mountains  and  is  ftir 
)eautiful.  The  poverty  of  the  forests  in  species  is  striking  ; 
ig  but  birches,  alders,  and  one  or  two  conifers. 
(  herbaceous  plants  were  more  varied,  and  very  attractive  to 
possibly  the  more  so  because  I  had  to  puzzle  them  out  with 
ily  book  I  had,  Ilartmann's  Flora  in  Swedish,  which  I  can't 
but  could  guess  at  the  botanical  terms.     Fortunately  at  tiie 

the  Fille-field  I  met  a  botanist  who  si>oke  a  little  German. 
tetrcUix  is  to  me  the  mpst  beautiful  plant  in  Norway.  Digi- 
arpurea  here  grows  on  the  edge  of  the  glaciers  and  Oentiaaa 
8  by  the  roadside.  Aconltum  septentrionale  abounds  eveiy- 
.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  hooil  of  every  flower,  in  a 
ed  or  more  I  examined,  had  been  perforated  by  some  insect, 

in  this  way  sought  the  honey. 

oped  to  find  some  good  algoe,  especially  at  Molde,  but  was 
sessful.  After  two  da^^s'  contemplation  of  Fucus  nodosus 
wsiculosus  in  various  forms,  I  passed  on  to  Bergen,  the 
at  town  in  Norway  and,  I  believe,  in  the  world.     There  the 

is  warmest  when  the  wind  is  north,  owing  to  the  Gidf 
n,  and,  whichever  way  the  wind  blows,  the  odors  are  hor- 

to  the  scenery,  it  is  always  pleasant",  sometimes  very  grand, 
lomsdal  is  a  very  wild  and  gloomy  pass  about  twenty  miles 
and  perfectly'  dripping  with  lovely  waterfalls  and  cascades. 
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The  peaks  are  sharper  than  anywhere  else  and  covered  with  snow. 
The  view  of  the  Romsdal  mountains  from  Molde  is  the  finest  distant 
view  I  saw  in  Norway,  where  distant  views  are  scarce  owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  valleys.  From  Bergen,  I  went  up  the  Hardan- 
ger  Fiord  and  into  the  Sor  Fiord  to  Odde.  The  fiords  are  the  finest 
things  in  Norway,  mountains  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high, 
sometimes  more,  coming  straight  down  into  the  greenest  of  water. 
You  sail  on  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  scenery'  varying  from  grand 
to  grander.  The  Sor  Fiord  is  particularly  fine,  the  water  is  narrow 
and  the  mountains  black  and  steep,  with  the  Folgefond  glacier  on 
one  side  hanging  over  the  cliffs,  and  coming  down  the  ravines.^ 
From  Odde  I  visite^l  the  Skaggindal  foss,  a  pretty  waterfall  pour— 
ing  into  a  beautiful  lake ;  and  a  glacier  in  the  vicinity,  the  firs 
I  had  ever  seen  close  at  hand.  Notwithstanding  all  I  had  rea 
and  heard  I  was  astonishe<l  at  the  color  of  the  ice  which,  withou 
exaggeration,  was  as  deep  as  sulphate  of  copper.  It  advanc 
fiftv  feet  last  vear. 

At  St.  Petorsburg  the  attractions  for  the  botanist  centre  in  th 
Botanical  Garden,  with  its  twent^'-five  well  filled  conservatories, 
collection  of  hardy  plants  and  trees  of  remarkable  extent,  consid- 
ering  the  climate,  and  a  large  herbarium  and  library  attached — alU 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Dr.  Kegel,  formerly  of  Zurich,  a  sci- 
entific botanist  as  well  as  gardener.  Dr.  Trautvetter,  however,  i 
the  orticial  head  of  the  establisliment.  There  is  a  smaller  but 
choice  herbarium  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  whic 
since  linprecht's  death  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Maximowicz 
who  has  travelled  and  collected  largely  in  Mandchuria  and  Japan, 
and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  flora  of  the  latter  country.  Thoog! 
still  young  he  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  botanist,  and  is  an  admi 
rable  man.  To  add  to  my  satisfaction  and  comfort,  he  spok 
English  with  facility.  My  special  object  was  to  examine  the  algae 
of  northwest  America  described  by  Kuprecht.  These  are  in  the 
Academy's  herbarium,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  left  by 
him,  without  much  arrangement. 

Of  Moscow,  with  its  domes  and  shrines  and  dingy  splendors,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  botanical ly  ;  and  the  same  of  the  continuous 
railway'  journey  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles  from  thence 
to  Berlin,  without  sleeping  cars.  On  arising  I  found  to  my  dis- 
gust that  the  three  emperors  were  expected  in  two  days,  and  not 
room  to  be  had  in  any  hotel.     At  length,  however,  I  found  a  lodg 
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ing  close  to  the  Linden.  On  calling  at  Professor  Braun's  I  learned 
that  he  was  in  Brandenburg,  happily  away  from  the  heat  and 
crowd.  Never  before  have  I  so  sulfered  with  the  heat,  which  for 
six  clays  has  been  intense ;  so  great  that  walking  was  almost  im- 
possible, and  the  dust  made  the  riding  almost  insufferable.  •  The 
erowcl  has  been  growing  greater  and  greater,  but  culminated  last 
niglit  when  there  was  a  serenade  by  seven  hundred  musicians  in 
front  of  the  palace.  I  think  Z  should  enjoy  Berlin  in  winter,  but 
now  r  am  tired  of  the  heat  and  dust,  and  emperors ;  and  shall 
leave  at  once  for  Cologne  on  my  way  to  Strasburg. 
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^Ew  German  Botanical  Manuals.* — The  two  botanical  text- 
hooks   named  below  have  now  superseded  all  others  in  Germany. 
Ibe  fii^sit,  uniform  with  a  zoology  by  the  same  author,  is  admira- 
bly H<ln.pted  for  schools  and  colleges,  being  compact,  clearly  and 
concisely  written,  and  copiously  illustrated  with  woodcuts.     All 
suli^jeots  of  any  general  botanical  interest  are  touched  upon, 
*^^"»  Tor  this  reason,  it  is  an  excellent  book  for  amateurs  who  wish 
Ke^lp  i^p  iQ  ^\^Q  present  state  of  the  science  without  taking  the 
^    ^nd  trouble  necessary  for  learning,  practically,  microscopic 
a  s^-^^^gjn^ljj^j  (details.    The  greatest  advance  in  botany,  recently, 
*^^en  made  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and  lower  crypto- 
*tia   Where,  unfortunately,  more  knowledge  of  the  microscope  is 
-      ^^J^ury  than  is  possessed  by  the  majority  of  botanical  readers. 
^Ue   book  of  Thorne,  the  frequent  woodcuts  take  the  place  of 
^     ^^^copic  work  as  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible.     On   the 
„   ^    *^>  this  is  the  best  elementary  botanical  text-book  which  has 

^Oen  published  in  Germany. 
jjj  ^^e  second  work,  although  called  a  text-book,  partakes  much 
^^  ^  of  the  character  of  an  encyclopaedia.  In  consequence  partly 
^  ^^  high  reputation  of  the  writer  as  a  vegetable  ph3'siologist,  the 
{j  .  ^  has  had  an  almost  unprecendented  sale,  the  third  edition 
g^  ^^S  already  nearly  exhausted  and  a  separate  edition  of  the 
^^1  part,  relating  to  vegetable  physiology,  having  just  made  its 


d^^  -^^^fljach  der  Botanik  von  Dr.  Otto  Wilhelm  Thorn^  2te  auflage  1872.    Lehrbuch 
^^<lnlk  von  Prof.  Juliue  Sachs.    3to  auflage  1873. 
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appearance.  The  proportion  of  those  who  bu\-  the  book  and  a( 
tually  read  it,  however,  is  deeideJlv  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  tl) 
first  mentioned  book.  It  is  a  work  which  gives  an  excellei 
summary  of  the  present  stale  of  botanv  as  it  exists  in  German' 
particularly,  of  the  results  of  recent  studies  in  the  crjptogami 
and,  as  such,  is  a  valuable  bo.>k  of  reference  lor  the  special  studeo 
and  professor.  It  is  much  too  intricate  and  full  of  microscopi 
details  to  be  easily  intelligible  to  the  general  reailer.  It  is  by  n 
means  the  case,  as  some  suppose,  that  the  average  botanici 
student  in  Germany  is  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  Sachi 
Lehrbuch.  In  many  places,  without  previous  study  of  the  lowc 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  the  book  is  quite  incomprehensible.  Th 
text  and  woodcuts  are  excellent. — W.  G.  F. 

TuE  MoLLCSKS  OF  Westerx  North  America.* — Under  thi 
title  Dr.  Carpenter  reprints  the  reports  made  by  him  to  the  Britis 
Association,  with  other  papers,  which  will  make  the  volume  of  muc! 
value  to  malacologijits. 

BOTANY. 

Were  toe  Fruits  hade  for  Max,-  or  did  Man  hake  th 
Fruits? — These  neeil  not  be  taken  as  mutuallj-  exclusive  propc 
sitions  ;  for  as  '*  Goil  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  and  man' 
work  in  this  respect  is  mainly,  if  not  whglly,  in  directing  th 
course  or  tendency  of  Nature,  so  there  is  a  just  sense  in  which  w 
may  say  *'  the  art  itself  is  Nature,"  b}'  which  the  greatest  triumph 
of  horticultural  skill  have  been  accomplished.  Moreover  I  ai 
not  one  of  those  naturalisSts  who  would  have  you  believe  tha 
nothing  which  comes  by  degrees,  and  in  the  course  of  nature,  i 
to  be  attributed  to  Divine  power. 
The  answer  I  should  give  to  the  question,  as  we  thus  put  it,  is 
I.  Some  fruits  were  given  to  man  as  they  are,  and  he  has  onl; 
gathered  and  consumed  them.  But  these  are  all  minor  fruits,  ant 
such  as  have  onl}'  lately  come  within  the  reach  of  civilized  man 
or  are  not  thought  worth  his  trouble.  Huckleberries  and  cranbei 
ries,  persimmons  and  papaws  are  examples,  taken  from  thi 
country.  Whether  even  such  fruits  have  or  have  not  been  undc 
a  course  of  improvement,  irrespective  of  man,  is  another  questioi 

•  SmiUiBonlan  MisceUaneoas  Collections,  252.  WoBliingtoii,  Dec. ,  1872,  8  to.  pp.M 
121. 
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2.  Others  have  come  to  man  full  flavored,  and  nearly  all  that  he 
has  done  has  been  to  increase  tlieir  size  and  abundance,  or  extend 
their  season.     Currants  and  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  black- 
berries, chestnuts,  and  above  all,  strawberries^ are  of  this  class. 

3.  Hut  most  of  the  esteemed  and"  important  fruits,"" as  well  as 
the  grrains,  have  not  so  much  been  given  to  man  as  made  by  him. 
The  gift  outright  was  mainly  plastic  —  raw  material,  time  and  op- 
portunity. As  to  the  cereal  grains,  it  is  only  of  the  oat  that  we 
probably  know  the  wild  original ;  of  wheat  there  has  been  an 
ingenious  conjecture,  partly,  but  insufficiently,  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment; of  the  rest,  no  wild  stock  is  known  which  is  ndt  most 
likely  itself  an  escape  from  cultivation.  Of  some  of  them,  such 
especially  as  maize,  not  only  can  no  wild  original  be  indicated, 
but  in  all  probability  none  exists. 

So  of  the  staple  fruits  ;  of  some  the  wild  originals  can  be  pretty 
well  made  out ;  of  more,  they  are  merely  conjectural ;  of  some 
Xhey  are  quite  unknown  and  perhaps  long  ago  extinct. 

To  cite  examples  in  confirmation  or  illustration  of  these  points^ 
to  note  how  very  ancient  some  of  our  varieties  of  common  fruits 
ai*>  and  how  very  recent  certain  others — to  consider  how  they  have 
onginated,  with  or  without  man's  conscious  agency,  and  how  they 
have  been  perfected,  diversified  and  preserved,  mainly  under  man's 
direct  care — would  be  to  expand  this  note  into  an  essay,  ami  yet 
^  ^^y  nothing  with  which  pomologists  are  not  familiar. 

It  vv'ould  be  curious  to  speculate  as  to  what  our  pomology  would 
have  l>een  if  the  civilization  from  which  it,  and  we  ourselves,  have 
sprung  had  had  its  birthplace  along  the  southern  shores  of  our 
great  lakes,  the  northern  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  inter- 
vemng  Mississippi,  instead  of  the  Levant,  Mesopotamia  and  the 
^ilCi  a.n(l  our  old  world  liad  been  open  to  us  as  a  new  world  less 
than  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Seemingly,  we  should   not  have  as  great  a  variety  of  choice 

fruits  as  we  have  now,  and  they  would  mostly  have  been  different, 

but  probably  neither  scanty  nor  poor.     In  grapes,  at   least,  we 

sboulc]  have  been  gainers.     Our  five  or  six  available  species,  of 

which  ire  are  now  just  begiuning  to  know  the  capabilities,  would 

nave  gjven  us  at  least  as  many  choice  sorts  and  as  wide  a  diversity 

**  ^e  now  have  of  pears  ;  while  pears  would  be  a  recent  acquisition, 

niewhat  as  our  American  grapes  now  are.     Our  apples  would 

®   ^een  developed   from   Pyrus  coronaria:    and   might  have 
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equalled  anything  we  actually'  possess  from  Pyi-us  Mains  in  flavoi 
though  perhaps  not  in  variety,  if  it  be  true,  as  Karl  Koph  suf 
poses,  that  the  apples  of  the  orchards  are  from  three  or  four  spc 
cies.  At  least  one  jjf  our  wild  hawthorns,  Cratvegua  tomentosa^  i 
some  varieties,  bears  a  large  and  delicately  flavored  fruit,  evidentl 
capable  of  increase  in  size ;  it  might  have  been  in  the  front  ran 
of  pomaceous  fruits.  In  a  smaller  way  our  service-berry  woul 
have  been  turned  to  good  account.  Our  plums  would  have  bee 
the  progeny  of  the  Chicasa,  the  beach  plum,  and  orilr  wild  red  an 
yellow  Prunus  Americana^  which  have  already  shown  great  capacit 
for  improvement ;  our  cherries  might  have  been  as  well  flavorec 
but  probably  not  as  large  as  they  now  are.  But  instead  of  "peachc 
and  figs,  we  should  be  discussing  manifold  and  most  luscious  var 
eties  of  persimmon  and  papaw,  the  former  probably  equal  to  th 
kaki  just  acquireil  from  the  far  east.  As  to  strawberries,  goos< 
berries  and  currants,  we  should  have  lost  nothing  and  gaine 
something,  as  we  possess  several  species  besides  the  Europea 
types  themselves;  as  to' blackberries  and  raspberries  we  shoul 
have  been  better  off  than  now,  by  the  earlier  development  an 
diversification  of  our  indigenous  species.  And  we  might  have  ha 
all  our  finest  strawberries  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  thes 
having  come  from  our  American  types,  Fragaria  Virginiana  wit 
its  varieties  (which,  as  well  as  the  old  woi'ld  F,  vesca,  occurs  a 
across  the  continent),  and  F,  Chileiisis  which  ascends  the  Pacif 
coast  to  Oregon. 

Then  we  should  consider  how  much  earlier  our  race,  with  a 
American  birthplace,  would  have  been  in  possession  of  tomatoei 
of  the  pineapple,  of  the  cherimoyer  and  the  other  ctistard  appiei 
of  the  star-apples  and  other  sapotaceous  fruits,  of  chocolate,  < 
Lima  beans  in  all  their  varieties,  of  peanuts  ;  not  to  speak  of  poti 
toes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  "Jerusalem"  (that  is,  girasola  or  sui 
flower)  artichokes :  the  last  supplemented  by  our  ground-ni 
(Apios  tuberosa)  would  have  been  the  first  developed  esculei 
tubers,  and  would  probably  have  held  their  place  in  the  first  ran 
along  with  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  of  later  acquisition. 

Among  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  have  given  to  i\ 
fruits  of  temperate  climates  of  the  old  world  their  preeminenc 
opportunity  is  one.  How  many  potential  fruits  of  value  lie  und< 
veloped  in  this  country  we  know  not,  and  now  shall  never  kno^ 
They  have  lost  their  opportunity.     Necessity,  which  is  the  moth< 
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or  j3omology  as  well  as  of  other  invention,  has  been  fully  supplied 
oiifc  of  other  accessible,  and  in  some  cases  no  doubt  originally 
bet^t^T,  materials. 

ere  are  some,  however,  for  which  evidently  ''a  good  time  is 
jjg."  Of  these,  our  wild  grapes  are  foremost.  They  have 
8u  0-1:1.  a  start  already,  and  seedlings,  whether  from  crosses  or  other- 
wieiC3^  can  be  produced  and  selected  and  reproduced  in  so  short  a 
8pii.<3^  of  time,  that  they  will  prob?ibly  have  achieved  their  position 
wl:ic3m:m   the  American  Pomological  Society  holds  its  centennial  cele- 

1  ^ickberries,  from  liubus  villosns^  are  in  similar  case ;  and  if 

attention  be  paid  to  the  low  blackberry  or  dewberry,  and  to 

«nd  blackberrj'  of  New  Jersey  and  farther  south,  the  founda- 

"ibr  a  greater  diversity  of  excellent  sorts  will  be  laid. 

t^  to  cranberries,  alread}^  an  imix)rtant  staple,  increase  of  size 

x:ibundance  of  production  are  all  that  are  to  be  expected.     It 

59ier  to  bring  about  improvements  in  the  direction  of  sweetness 

in  that  of  acidity.     Huckleberries,  also,  have  probably  nearly 

1  led  their  perfection  unassisted. 

few  wild  fruits  may  be  mentioned  which  manifestly  have  great 
^^X>^^^l)ilities,  that  may  or  may  not  be  developed  in  the  future.     The 


^^^'  '■  l-iig  instances  in  my  mind  are  the  persimmon  and  the  papaw, — 


*^^      "*  he  true  papaw,  of  course,  which  wfe  have  in  Florida,  but  the 
^ina  or  wjestern   papaw,  so   called.     Both   persimmons   and 


^.'**- 


^^-^^=^W8  are  freely  offering,  from  spontaneous  seedlings,  incipient 

^-^^^Der  varieties  to  be  selected  from  ;  both  fruit  when  only  a  few 

:       ^"^^s  old,  thereby  accelerating  the  fixation  of  selected  varieties 

^^^^    races  ;  and  both  give  fruits  of  types  wholly  distinct  from  an}' 

^^^^Ts  we  possess  of  temperate  climates.     He  that  has  not  tasted 

"  ~    M  has  no   conception  of  the   capabilities  of  the    Diospyros 


^         ^^s.     The  custard  apples  of  the  West  Indies  give  some  idea  of 
. . ^^  t.  might  be  made  of  our  papaw,  when  ameliorated  by  cultiva- 


and  close  selection  from  several  generations.     I  have  under- 

«-^   ^^-^^d  that   one  of  the  veteran  pomologisls  of  the  country,  Dr. 

^^'^land,  of  Ohio,  a  good  while  ago  initiated  a  course  of  experi- 

.  ^>ts  upon  the  papaw  in  this  regard  ;  it  would  be  well  to  know 

.     ^^:i  what  success,  and  whether  the  bree<lin<?  and  selection  have 

^->i  continued  through  successive  generations. 

^^ur  American  plums,  already  mentioned,  have  for  many  years 

^^B  in  some  sort  of  cultivation,  and  have  improved  upon  the  wild 
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forms  ;  but  I  suppose  the}-  have  not  been  83'stematically  attended  - 
to.  Tlieir  extreme  liability  to  black-knot  and  other  attacks  renders  -j 
them  for  the  present  unpromising. 

Finallj',  if  pomology  includes,  nuts,  there  is  a  promising  field  J 
uncultivated.  Our  wild  chestnuts  are  sweeter  than  those  of  the  ^ 
old  world ;  it  would  be  well  to  try  whether  races  might  not  be  ^ 
developed  with  the  nuts  as  large  as  viarrons  or  Spanish  chestnuts,  «. 

and  without  diminution  of  flavor.     If  we  were  not  too  easily  sat 

isfied  with  a  mere  choice  among  spontaneous  hickory  nuts,  we^ 
might  have  much  better  and  thinner  shelled  ones.  Varying  as^^ 
they  do  excessively  in  the  thickness  of  the  shell  and  in  the  size^ 
and  flavor  of  the  kernel,  the}'  are  inviting  your  attention,  andf 
promising  to  reward  your  care.     The  pecan  is  waiting  to  hav^  the^ 

bitter  matter  between  the  shell  and  the  kernel  bred  out ;  the  but 

ternuts  and  black  walnuts  to  have  their  excess  of  oil  turned  into^i 
farinaceous   and   sugary   matter,   and    their  shells   thinned   and  M 

smoothed  by  continued  good  breeding ;  when  they  will  much  sur 

pass  the  European  walnut. 

All  this  requires  time,  almost  unlimited  time ;  but  it  is  not  for-^ 
those  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  which  it  has  taken  thousands  of^ 
years  to  perfect,  to  refrain  from  the  good  work  which  is  to  increase  ^ 
the  enjoyments  of  far  future  generations, — Asa  Gray,  in  Horti — 
culturist, 

ZOOLOGY. 

Capture  of  a  Gigantic  Squid  at  Newfoundland.  —  We  print  — 

the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Canadian  Geological    - 

Survey,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Professor  Agassiz  shortly  be-   - 

foro  his  death  :  — 

St.  John,  Newfoundland,  Nov.  10,  1873. 

My  Dear  Sir : — The  following  account  of  a  remarkable  marine 
monster,  which  made  its  appearance  oft*  the  shores  of  this  island, 
and  of  a  severed  arm  or  tentacle  of  the  same,  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, will  1  dare  say  be  interesting  to  you,  and  also  to  Prof.  Ag- 
assiz, to  whom  I  shouUl  like  to  offer  it. 

On  or  about  the  25th  of  October  last,  while  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Theophilus  Picot  was  engaged  at  his  usual  occupation  of  fishing, 
off  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Bell  Island  in  Conception  Bay,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  an  object  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  at  a  distance  he  supposed  to  be  a  sail,  or  the  debris 
of  some  wreck,  but  which  proved  upon  nearer  inspection  to  be  en- 
dowed with  life.     Picot,  on  observing  that  the  object  was  alive,  to 
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satisfj  his   cariosity   pushed   his   boat  alongside,  and    I   believe 

8triic?li  at  it  with  an  oar  or  boat-hook,  whereupon  the  creature's  fury 

seemed  to  be  aroused,  and  it  struck  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with 

its   l^^'ak,  and  inamediately  afterward  threw  its  monstrous  tentacles 

over  the  boat,  which  probably  it  might  have  dragged  to  the  bottom 

ha^cl    «:iot  Picot  with  great  presence  of  mind  severed  one  (or  more)  of 

the    t:.c3ntacle8  with  his  axe.     A  part  of  this  tentacle  or  sucking  anm 

I  li«.^^e  now  in  mj'  possession,  immersed  in  spirits.     I  send  you  with 

this,      letter  a  couple  of  photographs  of  the  said  tentacle  and  a  few 

^^    tlae  small  denticulated  sucking  cups,  all  of  which  I  hope  will 

reac*l:i  you  safely. 

X  loot's  description  of  this  great  squid,  cuttle  or  devil-fish  is 
tills.  He  represents  the  body  of  the  animal  to  have  been  about 
®*^^t3?^  feet  long,  and  its  general  diameter  as  not  less  than  five 
^^^"t  -  The  breadth  of  the  tail  he  represents  as  at  least  ten  feet. 
He  states  that  when  the  creature  found  itself  mutilated  it  made  off 
^aolrc:  -wards  or  tail  foremost,  after  the  manner  of  squids,  dark- 
^^^**~fc^  the  water  over  a  large  space  with  inky  emissions.  The 
6noi:*"Bnous  proportions  given  above  might  appear  to  be  exagger- 
^*'*^^^^^s,  were  they  not  to  a  great  extent  borne  out  l>y  the  fragment 
^.  ^  i'^e  animal  which  was  severed,  and  of  which  the  photograph  will 
^'^y^^    you  a  fair  idea.     The  tentacle  measured  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 


I     V^^^  r,  when  I  first  saw  it,  after  it  had  been  several  days  in  strong 

,''*■">' ^ and  shrunk  in  consequence,  seventeen  feet;  but  was  said  to 

^"^""^^  measured  nineteen  feet  previously.     When  it  was  first  landed 

..?"^     place  called  Portui^al  Cove,  in  Conception  Bay  and  within  nine 

**  ^::^sof  St.  John,  some  six  feet  was  cut  off  the  inner  end  of  this 

^    '^■"^  .3  and  Picot  asserts  that  the  original  incision  was  at  least  ten 

I        ^-      from  its  articulation  with  the  body.     Accordingly  the  whole 

^^.   ^^Tth   of    the   said   arm   nnist  have   been   from   thirty-three   to 

^^  ^^"^y-five  feet.     The  beak  or  bill  of  the  creature  Picot  described 

eing  about  the  size  of  a  six  gallon  keg. 


f>        ^-  be  Rev.  Mr.  Gabriel- now  residing  at  Portugal  Cove,  but  who 

^Y      "^^^rly  resided  at  a  place  called  Lamalein  on  the  south  coast  of 

^^^^^     island,  states  that,  in  the  winter  of  1870  and  1871,  two  entire 

,^^V^Jtle  or  devil-fish  were  stranded  on  the   beach  near  that  place, 

^^ch  measured  respectively  forty  and  forty-seven  feet. 
^»    'X'ffe  man  Picot  says  he  saw  the  animal  very  distinctly  for  some 
^^^^e  after  it  had  been  mutilated,  swimming  stern  foremost  with  its 
'^^l  above  the  water's  edge,  and  that  its  general  color  was  a  pale 
^-^^nkish,  resembling  that  of  the  common  squid. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  memoranda  I  made  on 

*^r8t  inspecting  this  remarkable  tentacle  on  the  31st  of  October. 

J'he  total  length  of  the  fragment  from  the  last  incision  to  the  ex- 

t;remity,  seventeen  feet.     The  extremity  of  the  arm  or  terminating 

two  and  one-half  feet  is  flattened,  and  somewhat  in  shape  like  a 

narrow  paddle,  tapering  toward  the  end  to  a  sharpish  point.     The 
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thickest  part  of  this  terminal  appendage  is  about  six  inches  ii 
circumference. 

The  inner  fourteen  and  one-half  feet  is  roun<le(l  in  form,  Ta 
Tying  in  thickne:>s  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  inches  in  di 
ameter,  or  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  man's  wrist.  On  what 
I  shall  call  the  ventral  side  of  this  fourteen  and  one-half  feet 
there  is  a  set  of  small  tubercles  or  mammillary  processes,  which 
at  the  end  nearest  the  articulation,  are  about  two  feet  apart,  bu 
l>ecome  much  closer  and  more  numerous  towartls  the  extremity 
Some  small  valve-like  sucking  denticulated  cups  are  distributee 
along  the  area  near  the  tubercles.  Examples  of  these  you  wil 
find  in  the  small  pill-box. 

At  the  extreme  point  of  the  paddle-shapeil  extremity,  and  al8( 
at  its  junction  with  the  rounded  part,  there  is  a  cluster  of  smal 

denticulated  sucking  cups 
each  cluster  containing  fron 
fifty  to  seventy  individua 
cups.  The  smallest  of  thest 
is  not  larger  than  the  hea( 
of  a  pin.  The  broad  pad 
die-like  part  between  th< 
two  clusters  is  armed  with  j 
double  row,  twelve  in  each 
of  gigantic  suckers,  withou 
teeth,  each  individual  meas 
uring  about  one  and  one 
fourth  inches  in  diameter. 
A  section  aci*oss  the  mid 
,      ,  , ,      .   -  ^  ^. .  ,  die  part  of  the  arm  is  of  th< 

a,  dorpal  ri«lpe ;  b.  flanges  of  thin  membranes  ;„,,*.  «  , 

c,  ventral  tubercles.  following     foriU,     SOmCWha 

flattened  (Fig.  44). 

The  whole  tentacle,  as  coiled  up  for  the  photograph,  measure< 
two  feet,  four  and  one-half  inches  on  the  longer  diameter.  Th( 
photograph  is  one- fourth  the  natural  size. 

Hoping  I  have  made  myself  intelligible  and  that  I  may  hea 
from  you  shortly  what  Agassiz  says  about  the  singular  creature 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  ver}-  truly,  Alex.  Murray." 

The  following  second  letter  from  Mr.  Murray  to  Prof.  Agassi; 
seems  to  refer  to  another  individual,  but  much  smaller:  — 

"  I  send  you  with  this  two  photographs  of  the  creature  in  quea 
tion,  one  being  the  head  and  tentacles,  the  other  the  body.  Th 
latter  part  has  unfortunately  been  a  good  deal  mutilated  whil 
being  extricated  from  the  net  in  which  it  was  caught.  The  hea( 
was  cut  off  and  the  eyes  destro3^ed,  but  I  hope  you  will  find  the  re 
mainder  suflftciently  well  preserved  for  description  and  restoration 

My  own  descriptive  memoranda  are  as  follows:  —  Caught  a 
Logia  Bay,  near   St.  John,  Newfoundland,  Nov.,  1873.      Tota 
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leng-tli  of  body  seven  feet,  circumference  five  feet,  tail  fan-shaped, 

pointrod  at   the  middle  extremity,  and   between  extremes  of  ex- 

temlc^d  appenda«fes  measures  upwards  of  two  feet.     Two  tubes  run 

the    ^vhole  length  of  the  body,  one  of  which  contains  the  inky  fluid, 

the   other  water.     The  eyes  of  this  individual  have  been  destroyed, 

but      -the  socket  of  one  is  attached   to  the  neck,  the  diameter  of 

''^liicsb  is  four  inches.     In  the  centre  of  the  head,  there  is  a  pow- 

crfVi  1    beak  of  black  and  orange  color.     In  shape  the  beak  exactly 

res^  i:»bles  a  parrot's. 

r*ound  the  head  there  are  eight  large  arms  each  from  six  to 


se^'^iti  feet  in  length :  two  of  which  are  nine  inches  in  circumfer- 
eiioci  ;  two  of  eight  inches;  and  five  of  seven  inches.  These  ten- 
^*c?l4_^35  are  covered  with  suckers  on  the  lower  side  for  their  whole 
len<^t,h,  all  denticulated,  about  one  hundred  sucking  cups  upon  each 
There  are  also  two  long  slender  tentacles,  each  measuring 
»:Mty-four  feet  in  length,  the  average  circumference  of  the 
^^^"»'^<led  part  of  which  is  tinder  three  inches.  The  extremities  of 
tuofi=»e2  longer  tentacles  are  paddle-shaped,  and  armed  with  about 
^^S'^B.ty  denticulated  suckers.  In  this  case  both  the  greater  and 
^t^o    *^  mailer  suckers  are  armed  with  teeth. 

^'f^  l^otographs  taken  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and  McKenna,  St.  John, 

^^      ^r*uesday,  Dec.  2,  1873.     A  very  respectable  person,  by  the  name 

^*    -*~^^ike,  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  many  of  these  gigantic  squids 

^"^^^^  ^^  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  and  that  he  measured  the  body  of 

■*  I*^^        eighty  feet  from  beak  to  tail,     lie  also  states  that  a  certain 

**•       lladdon,  a  school  inspector  of  this  place,  measured  one  ninety 


•      He  tells  me,  moreover,  that  the  monsters  are  edible. 

'  lie  man  Picot  who  i)roduced  the  first  specimen  of  a  tentacle, 

^»  ^^^^^(1  to  Mr.  Harvey  that  he  had  his  boat  alongside  of  the  animal ; 

jl^  ^^  t    the  boat  was  twenty  feet  long,  and,  as  near  as  he  could  judge, 

^"^^  98  abdut  one-third  the  entire  length  of  the  creature's  body." 

^     L^  "NVe  would  refer  our  readers  to  an  account  of  colossal  cuttle- 

^^^33  on  p.  87  of  vol.  vii  of  this  journal,  and  the  notice  of  Archf- 

,^^^^  ^<^t/s  d«x  found   in   the   North  Atlantic.     Professor   Verrill   of 

^^•-^  College  ^writes  us  tlxat  he  has  received  both  jaws  and  two 

^^ leers  of  the  Newfoundland  cuttle-fish.     The  beak,  he  says,  agrees 

^^^i-ly  with  the  figure  of  that  of  A.  dux,  on  p.  93,  of  vol.  vii,  but 

^^  jaws  are  somewhat  larger,  he  thinks.  —  Eds.] 

•A  New  (?)  iEcEKiAN  Maple  Borer. —  In  the  description  of  a 

^^pposed  new  maple  borer  on  page  57  of  the  January  number,  I 

^^cognize   an   old    acquaintance   which   vies   with    Chrysohothris 

f^orata  in  killing  the  shade  maples  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 

^ud  which  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  eastern  states.     I  have 

Wn  familiar  with  its  work  for  nine  years,  and  it  has  long  been 
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known  as  ^-Eyeria  acerni  Walker  (Trochilium   acemi  Clem.). 

C.  V.  Riley,  St.  Louis.  Jan,  20,  1874. 

TuE  Anatomy  of  Worms. — Claparede's  elaborate  posthumoa^a 
work  with  fittcon  plates,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  sea  worms,  appears 
in  the  "  Mi'moires  de  la  Societo  de  Physique  et  d'Uistoirc  NatureU 
of  Geneva. 

GEOLOaY. 

The  N.  W.   Wyoming  Expedition. — The  summer  of  1873  i 
noted  for  the  number  of  expeditions  which  were  organized  for  th 
purpose  of  explorations  hi  the  territories,  and  the  almost  unifo 
success  which  has  resulted,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.     Amon 
all  of  these  none  has  perhaps  attracted  so  little  attention  as  the 
small  band  which  quietly  set  out  from  Omaha  on  the  second  day  or 
last  June,  with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing,  with  the  smallest  pos. 
Bible  appropriation,  what  throe  successive  parties,  led  by  the  mos* 
intrepid  and  daring   explorers  of  the  western  countr}',  had 
nounced  impossible. 

This  expedition,  in  a  tour  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles 
made  a  careful  topographical,  geological  and  botanical  survey  of  i 
large  portion  of  unexplored  territory  in  N.  W.  Wyoming,  adjacen- 
to  the  National  Park,  and  connected  the  whole  with  the  work  o 
previous  explorers  b}'  a  complete  reconnoissance  of  the  park  itsel 
The  principal  geological  results  have  already  been   published 
outline^*  and  the  writer  has  prepared  a  paper  for  the  Naturalist 
relating  more  especially  to  the  features  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
I  must  therefore  content  myself,  in  this  place,  with  a  very  briet^ 
account  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  expedition. 

Besides  the  unraveinng,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  of  the  complicat 
mountain  system  of  the  great  central  water-shed  of  North  America^*-- 
the  head  waters  of  the  three  great  rivers  which  here  diverge, 
from  a  focal  point,t  were  explored  and  mapped,  and  several  ne 
passes  were  discovered,  through   the  rugged  walls  of  the 
ShoshoneJ  mountains.     After  a  successful  tour  of  the  whole  of  the 
reserved  tract,  during  which  ample  collections  were  made,  the 
party  ascended  the  vallej'  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River,  redis- 
covering the  "Two  Ocean  Water"  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  has 

*American  Journal  of  Science,  December,  18T3. 
tMfBsouri.  Colorado,  and  Columbia  rivers. 

tName  given  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Jones,  commander  of  tbe'  expedition,  to  the  snow-clad 
walU  upon  the  east  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 
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wcentlj  been  pronounced  a  m3'th.     This  interesting  phenomenon 

is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mountain  stream  which,  flowing 

down  the  mountain  side,  at  its  base  splits  quite  curiously  into  two 

distinct  streams,  one  going  northerly  to   the  Upper  Yellowstone 

River,  thence  via  the  Missouri  ami  Mississippi  rivers  to  the  Atlantic*. 

waters  ;  the  other,  Qowing  southerly,  reaching  the  Pacific  ocean  by 

^^y  of  Snake  River  and  the  Columbia. 

But  the  greatest  geographical  result,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant for  other  reasons,  was  the  discovery  of  a  pass  through  the 
Wind  Ili\;cr  ranges  of  mountains,  at  its  northerh  limit,  which  ren- 
ders the  park  accessible  from  the  head  of  Wind  River.  This  was 
one  or  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition,  the  ''''  huposfiibility"  of 
its  forerunners. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  detail,  the  work  of  the  several 
departments,  it  may  be  said  that  all  was  accomplished  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  as  the  reports  will  show  when  completed.  In 
geology,  the  collections  comprise  specimens  from  all  of  the  western 
formations,  from  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  the  most  recent,  in- 
cluUiivg  material  of  volcanic  origin  and  from  the  drift,  as  well  as 
gej'ser  and  hot  spring  deposits  in  quantity.  Many  of  the  recent 
products  arc  fully  as  interesting  as  those  of  an  older  date,  and  the 
surface  and  dynamical  geology  of  this  region  present  a  vast  field 
for  study. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  geologj^,  because*  more  specially  interested 
in  that  subject,  but  the  botanical  and  othe;*  results  are  no  less  in- 
teresting. No  zoologist  accompanied  the  expedition  to  collect, 
but  Mr.  J.  D.  Putnam,  assistant  to  Dr.  Parry,  obtained  a  number 
of  insects  besides  attending  to  his  regular  duties.  I  also  noted 
the  larger  and  more  common  animals  which  I  observed  from  time 
to  time.  Dr.  Heisman,  surgeon  to  the  expedition,  collected  speci- 
mens of  the  water  and  many  of  the  deposits  of  the  springs  and 
geysers,  for  analysis. 

^or  a  more  extended  account  of  these  explorations  I  must  refer 
M>  tlie  articles  before  mentioned,  —  Tiiko.  B.  Comstock,  Geologist. 

-Wokkets  in  the  American  Miocene.  —  Prof.  Cope,  while  inves- 

gating  tijg  palaeontology  of  Colorado  in  connection  with  Hay  den's 

j»  ^  ^g"ical    survey   of    the    territories   during    the    past    season, 

^ctoci  the  remains  of  what  he  states  to  be  a  quadrumanous  mam- 
iDAi  all  * 

****i^<l  to  the  lemurs.     It  has  been  named  Menotherium  lemur- 
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inuniy  and  was  as  large  as  the  domestic  cat.     The  existence 
peculiar  forms  of  lizard,  seri^ents  and  lemurs  constitutes  poi 
of  resemblance  to  the  Eocene  fauna  of  Wyoming  not  previously 
ognized  in  our  Miocene  formations. 

The  Gexcs  Protouippcs. — This  form  of  horse  is  charactCE 
ized,  according  to  Leidy,  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  permanent  tee- 
which  belongs  to  the  teraporar}'  teeth  of  Eqxuis.  Prof.  Cope  h^ 
recently  obtained  nearly  complete  skeletons  of  several  species 
and  finds  that  like  Wppotherium  they  have  three  toes.  He  dl 
scribes  a  new  species,  P.  sejunctus^  in  which' the  legs  are  consid^ 
abl\*  longer  and  the  head  relatively  larger  than  in  the  true  horsE 
having  thus  proportions  of  body,  as  well  as  dentition  resemblia 
the  colt. 

MICROSCOPY. 

A  New  Form  of  Mickutome. — The  microtome  in  common  us 
consists  essentially  of  a  round  bole  in  which  the  object  is  wedge* 
and  forced  above  the  guiding  surfaces  of  the  instrument  by  a  sere-; 
acting  beneath.  Various  forms  are  to  be  found  that  differ  in  siz- 
but  agree  in  principle,  that  of  Beck  being,  perhaps,  as  convenien 
as  any,  though  I  have  used  one  consisting  of  a  disk  fumishe" 
with  a  graduated  series  of  holes  and  revolving  so  that  any  desire- 
aperture  could  be  brought  over  the  screw,  which,  for  making  sec 
tions  of  stems  was  much  more  desirable.  Dr.  Hunt  of  Pbiladel 
phia  has  the  apparatus  set  in  a  freezing  box,  thus  making  ; 
refrigerating  microtome,  and  by  bedding  animal  structures  in  soap 
which  expands  and  fastens  them  more  stroiigly  than  paraffine  o: 
other  compositions  used  for  that  purpose,  it  answers  very  well. 

But  having  occasion  to  cut  a  number  of  plant  tissues,  e8i)ecialb 
fern  stems,  I  found  it  very  desirable  to  have  oblif],ue  sections,  t< 
show  more  perfectly  the  scalariforin  tissue,  and  the  onl^'  way  '. 
could  accomplish  this  with  the  ordinary  instrument  was  to  cut  i 
diagonal  crease  in  the  flat  sides  of  a  split  cork,  to  hold  the  stem 
and,  inserting  the  cork,  cut  the  whole  as  one  piece  and  sort  ou 
the  ferns  from  the  cork.  Some  tolerable  sections  were  obtaine( 
in  this  way,  but  the  results  were  generally  so  unsatisfactory  tlia 
I  was  led  to  devise  a  new  instrument  capable  of  more  adaptation 
the  construction  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure 
A  and  B  are  guiding  surfaces  (in  m}'  instrument  of  glass),  formed 
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on  two  parallelograms  of  metal,  the  outside  of  A  carrying  lips  C 

nod  D,  (lie  latter  provided  with  a  thiimhscrow  hy  wliieli  it  can  be 

fasleneJ  to  a  table.     The  front  ends  of  A  and  B  in  the  drawing 

are  cut  off  to  ehow  the  arrangement  of  the'  rods  E  and  F  tliat 

ore  firmly  inserted  in  A,  lint  permit  B  to  slide  freely  on  thom. 

Tbey  are  thi-eaded  on  the  outer  ends  and  linvc  tluimbscrems  by 

^hich    B  can  be  pressed  to^;  tlie  thnmbscrew  on  F not  shown. 

-ff  is   a  sleeve  on  F  forming  j,.. ,  ^^ 

one    end  of  the  curved  lever 

C>   thnt    lias  a  motion  regn- 

lated   by  the  screw  I  hanging 

<roin  tiie  rod  F. 

To  use  the  instrument  some 
narroTv  pieces  must  be  pro- 
vided eqnal  in  lengtb  to  the 
depth  of  the  instrnmcnt. 
Those  pieces  I  call  blanks, 
>nci  they  may  be  of  rubber, 
PH»er,  or  wood,  aligbtiy  thick- 
er than  the  stem  to  he  cut, 
fhic-h  stem  should  not  bo 
"Ore  than  half  as  long.    A  foUoi 

rtem  and  so  long  that  with  the  stem  it  will  reach  from  tlie  guiding 

enrf^ices  to  the  lever  0',  when  the  latter  is  pressed  down  as  far  as 

Jp^^rmits.    Laying  the  insti'ument  on  its  side  remove  /(,  lay  the 

stf'm  on  A,  at  any  desired  angle  to  the  guide,  bring  a  blank  up  to 

i'  OH    either  side,  insert  the  follower,  replace  B,  screwing  it  up 

"eht ,  and  i\v  the  screw  /,  which  siiould  be  very  line,  the  lever  G 

torceg  iiie  follower  and  stem  above  the  guides  ns  in  the  old  iiistru- 

f'^nts.    For  animal  tissues,  they  are  bedded  in  soap  in  little  paper 

^sea,  and  when  cold  the  mass  is  treated  as  a  stem.     A  vessel 

*rtli    an  inner    lip  to  hold  the  nnci'otome,   and  screw  working 

tliTOiigii  [\,f,  bottom,  makes  it  refrigerating.    Longitudinal  sections 

of  wood  are  beautifully  cut,  by  clasping  one  end  a  little  tighter 

than  th«  otiier,  against  which  the  follower  works,  the  section  thus 

oinmcncing  at  nothing.     Of  course  a  vaiiety  of  followers  and 

bUnks  can  easily  bo  provided  to  suit  various  cases,  and  a  little 

"""lual  tact  is  required,  but  in  my  liands  1  lind  it  takes  less  time 

'or  manipulation  th.in  any  oilier  instrument,  with  a  r.inge  of  work 

before  impossible.  — Wm.  IL  Seaman,  ILmard  l/niversiti/. 
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NOTES. — ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENT. — BOOKS  REC  D. 


NOTS8. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Milne  Holme's  la 
address  before  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society' :  — 

''In  America  ever}'  state  has  its  state  geologist,  with  assistants 
whose  duty  it  is  not  merely  to  map  discoveries  by  others,  but  t 
make  researches.     A  specimen  of  the  work  done  by  one  of  tk^ 
American  state  geologists,  I  have  brought  here  this  evening, 
far  exceeds,  in  fulness  of  detail  and  artistic  skill,  anything  whicU  ^ 
I  have  seen  proiluced  by  our  government  surveyors." 

By  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  New  York  Central  Pari 
menagerie,  we  notice  that  the  number  of  animals  on  exhibitioc 
during  1873  was  eight  hundred  and  six,  an  increase  of  two  hundi'e^ 
and  five  over  the  previous  year.  Among  them  are  a  manatee  ah^ 
a  tapir,  the  first  of  the  species  ever  imported  to  this  country. 

Prof.  Asa  Gray  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Kegents  of  t 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  place  of  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz. 
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THREE  DIFFERENT   MODES   OF  TEETHING  AMONG 

SELACHIANS.* 

BY  Professor  louis  agassiz. 

About  two  j^ears  ago  Mr.  Orestes  St.  John  came  to  the  Mu- 
seum ot  Comparative  Zoology  with  a  very  large  collection  of  fossil 
fish  teeth,  with  the  intention  of  identifying  them  and  comparing 
them  with  those  which  we  had  in  our  own  collections.     This  be- 
came an  occasion  for  me  to  look  over  the  materials  we  possess. 
In  former  years!  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 
and   contributed   somewhat  to  the  advancement  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  respect  to  the  peculiarities  of  teeth  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  class  of  Selachians.     I  soon  (bund  that  the  progress 
of  paleontology  and  zoology  made  the  present  materials  on  band 
quite  insufficient  for  the  task.     It  was  not  known  how^  constant 
the  characters  derived  from  the  teeth  among  Selachians  could  be 
Considered  to   be,  or,  with   few  exceptions,  what   changes   took 
plac^  with  age.     So  I  determined  upon  the  voyage  of  the  Hassler 


•Tiiii  paper  ia  printed  from  a  report  taken  of  Professor  Agndfi'iz'  commtinication 

^fore  the  "National  Academy  of  Sciences  "at  its  meeting  in  Cambridge,  Nov.  20, 1872. 

I'aa  tbe  intention  of  tfie  author  to  revi-e  the  report  for  ])ublication  in  the  Natu- 

.      '*'"•  ■n<t  he  had  begun  to  do  ho,  the  flrHt  four  pages  of  tlie  manuscript  having 

"  *^^"*cte4  during  the  last  two  weeks  that  he  was  at  bin  museum.    The  paper  can 

Ij       ^'^  ^e  considered  iu  part  as  one  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  lamented  author,  Aid 

9otn        ^  *"emerabered  that  he  would  undoubtedly  have  made  many  additions  and 

Lih...     *"^ft«,  had  not  his  flUal  siekncHS  tukeu  him  from  the  very  midst  of  his  active 

^^^Ci!^^!^'*  J^^conttng  to  Act  of  Confrrcss,  In  iho  year  1874,  hy  the  Peabodt  Acadkmt  OF 
^^     ^  ^Im  Office  of  tbe  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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to  make  the  collecting  of  Selachians  a  principal  object  of  my  at- 
tention, and  to  gather  specimens  in  greater  number  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  animals  of  these  large  dimensions.  I  have 
been  richly  rewarded  for  my  elforts  though  it  has  been  at  the  cost 
of  considerable  labor.  We  now  possess  in  the  Museum  man^ 
thousand  specimens  of  Selachians.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  an- 
other collection  covering  so  largely  the  dilferent  stages  of  growth 
of  these  animals.  I  have  examined  these  specimens  one  by  on< 
and  since  my  return  have  made  a  very  careful  examination  oi 
one  species  in  several  families,  in  order  to  have  standards  of  com 
parison  based  upon  the  study  of  several  hundred  specimens  foi 
each  family. 

The  result  of  this  examination  shows  that  while  in  their  adul 
condition  the  Selachians  present  characters  which  are  very  con 
stant  among  specimens  of  the  same  age,  such  marked  changei 
take  place  among  them  during  their  growth  that  even  genera  hav< 
been  founded  on  the  ditference  of  age.  I  wish  to  show  first 
that  among  the  adults  we  have  constancy  of  character.  As  ai 
example  I  may  take  a  species  of  Odontaspis  of  which  I  have 
twenty-five  adult  specimens.  I  have  selected  this  genus  for  spe- 
cial study  on  account  of  its  relations  to  the  fossil  species  of  the 
tertiary  formation.  In  Oilontaspis  the  front  teeth  are  placed  as 
if  there  were  a  set  of  front  teeth  distinct  from  the  canine  teeth 
and  back  of  tl\em  molar  teeth  of  a  very  ditterent  size,  all  tic 
specimens  exhibiting  the  same  arrangement  and  even  the  san^ 
number  of  teeth.  This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  sharH 
proper.  But  when  we  compare  specimens  of  different  a^es  ^^ 
find  in  that  respect  a  grcai  deal  of  difference.  There  are  eonz 
species  in  which  at  an  early  age  the  adult  condition  is  alrea^ 
established,  and  where  the  changes  are  only  in  the  size  of  t] 
teeth.  There  are  other  genera,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  th 
young  have  fewer  rows,  and  rows  of  different  kinds  of  teeth  fron 
those  which  are  developed  at  a  later  day.  As  to  the  mannei 
in  which  the  changes  take  place  I  have  noticed  three  essentially 
different  modes  of  teething. 

One  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  development  of  the  teeth  among 
sharks,  in  which  there  is  a  row  of  teeth  standing  erect  along  th< 
outer  margin  of  the  jaws,  and  behind  them  as  many  rows  of  teetl 
reclining  backwards  as  there  are  erect  teeth  outside.  These  recUn 
ing  teeth  are  in  various  stages  of  growth  ;  so  that  to  the  erect  teet 
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fanctionally  used  in  catehiDg  the  prey  there  correspond  tnree,  four, 
&ye,  six  or  seven  immature  teeth  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  the 
fold  of  the  gum,  the  youngest  occupying  the  innermost  portion. 
These  teeth  come  into  play  one  after  another  as  the  front  teeth 
drop    off.    This  is  the  mode  of  teething  among  Selachians  with 
which  all  zoologists  are  familiar,  as  it  occurs  among  sharks  gener- 
ally a.ud  among  our  common  skates.     The  jaw  of  our  large  barn- 
door   skate,  ICaja  ocellata,  for  instance,  exhibits  vertical  rows  of 
teeth  placed  one  behind  the  other,  as  in  the  sharks,  the  innermost 
of  which  are  immature,  while  those  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  jaw 
are  really  to  drop.     Some  of  these  teeth  may  be  so  slightly  attached 
to  the  gum  that  they  drop  readily,  while  others  are  so  connected  with 
the  jaw  that  they  serve  their  purpose  for  a  longer  time.     Now  in 
Selachians  which  have  this  mo<le  of  teething  the  teeth  begin  to  show 
themselves  rather  late  in  life.     The  embryos  of  these  sharks  and 
skates  do  not  have  teeth,  and  even  after  birth  the  young  show  very 
imperfect  or  rudimentary  teeth.     In  some  of  them,  after  being  for 
some  time  in  the  water  and  providing  for  their  own  food,  the  teeth 
^<i  so  imperfectly  developed  that  no  row  is  visible  along  the  edge 
<^f  the  jaw  ;  but  when  the  teeth  rise  to  the  margin  of  the  jaw  their 
Jiumber  is  already'  fixed  and  the  young  teeth  are  formed  in  rows 
oehincl  those  of  the  outer  series.     From  that  time  no  other  change 
^*ikes  place  except  that  larger  and  larger  teeth  are  formed  behind 
the  old  ones  as  these  drop  in  succession  ;  and  as  the  old  ones  drop 
^^e  next  oldest  come  into  play  and  so  on. 

lu  Galeocerdo,  a  genus  of  much  interest  to  paleontologists,  the 
^eth  are  very  uniform  in  both  jaws  and  more  nearly  of  the  same 
^^e  than  in  other  families,  while  the  teeth  which  are  to  replace  the 
^W  ones  are  not  much  larger,  thus  showing  that  these  sharks  grow 
^'^^y  slowly.      These  facts  are  very  important  with  reference  to 
^c  identification  of  the  fossil  species,     hi  younger  specimens  of 
this  genus  there  are  fewer  rows  of  replacement  teeth  and  they  re- 
semble adult  teeth  much  less  than  they  do  here.     As  the  jaw  en- 
wges  with  age,  the  new  sets  of  teeth  enlarge  also,  and  in  that 
^nner  the  whole  margin  is  alwa3^s  occupied  by  teeth. 

InCestracion,  on  the  contrary  (and  under  this  name  I  designate 
the  Port  Jackson  shark  and  not  the  hammer-heads),  we  have  a 
totally  different  mode  of  teething,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  zoological  value  of  a  vast 
namber  of  fossil  teeth  characteristic  of  the  older  and  middle  ge- 
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ological  formations.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  the  Ccstracion  living  along  the 
coasts  of  Californist,  Peru  and  the  Galapagos  Islands.  I  have 
those  of  Australia  also  in  various  stages  of  growth,  so  that  I  could 
ascertain  the  mode  of  dentition  of  the  genus  by  a  comparison  of 
different  species.  In  the  adult,  as  is  well  known,  the  front  teeth 
are  pointed,  while  the  lateral  teeth  are  grinders,  and  there  arc 
grinders  with  flat  surfaces  and  grinders  of  diflfereut  forms,  in  the 
middle  of  the  jaw  and  behind.  What  is  particularly  characteristic 
of  these  fishes  is  that  the  teeth  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  jaw, 
forming  flat  expanses  for  chewing,  and  that  many  teeth  arc  at  worli 
at  the  same  time  ;  also  that  the  inner  part  only  of  the  rows  is  ii 
progress  of  formation,  while  a  great  many  rows  act  at  the  saui< 
time. 

In  this  condition,  the  genus  Cestracion  has  been  described, 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  what  distinguishes  it  4s  the 
presence  of  these  different  kinds  of  teetli ;  but  when  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  younger  ones,  I  found  that  there  were 
none  of  those  peculiar  teeth  in  the  back  part  of  the  jaw.  Young 
that  swim  about  in  search  of  prey  exhibit  only  the  conical  teeth  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw  and  have  none  of  the  teeth  with  flat 
surfaces  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  jaw.  What  Is  still  more  striking 
is  that  these  front  teeth,  corresponding  to  the  front  teeth  of  the 
adult,  have  not  single  points  as  iu  the  adult  but  two  lateral  prongs. 
The  teeth  which  are  behind  are  gradually  reduced  to  three 
prongs,  and  finally  only  one  prong  with  a  little  hook  on  the  side, 
and  in  very  old  specimens  even  these  little  prongs  at  the  side  are 
wanting;  so  that  you  have  a  succession  of  different  teeth  re- 
sulting from  the  gradual  change  in  the  teeth  of  the  same  series. 
The  first  teeth  of  the  young  have  this  complicated  character 
which  is  maintained  through  successive  droppings  before  the  teeth 
of  another  character  come  in.  These  remain  for  a  time  again 
until  a  third  type  of  teeth  is  brought  in.  As  these  changes  go  on 
in  the  front  we  find  that  row  after  row  is  added  behind,  so  that 
the  number  of  rows  covering  the  surface  of  the  jaw  is  gradually 
increased. 

We  see  in  this  a  different  arrangement  from  the  other  sharks, 
in  which  the  total  number  of  teeth  in  the  jaw  is  early  established 
and  remains  the  same  for  life,  while  here  the  number  of  rows 
increases  and  the  rows  forming  behind  have  a  totally  diflTerent 
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character  from  those  in  front.     The  front  teeth  in  these  rows  con- 
stantly drop  and  give  place  to  others.     This  implies  a  functional 
differentiation  which  is  marvellous.     Mark  that  every  tooth  that 
replaces  another  has  a  ditferent  character  from  the  previous  one. 
We  have  here  opportunities  for  variation,  for  changes,  for  trans- 
mutation, to  an  extent  which  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  other 
family  of  animals  as  far  as  I  know. 

Let  me  here  say  that  from  single  specimens  of  Cestracions,  ob- 
tained in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  indicated  three 
supposed  genera  based  on  the  conditions  pf  the  teeth  at  different 
periods  of  age. 

To   show  that  this  shouhl  not  be  accepted  as  an  unquestion- 
able  result,  let  me  say  that  I  have  examined  the  young  of  the 
three  supposed  genera.     They  are  all  provided  with  keeled  molar 
teeth,   while  the  adults  have  the   flat   grinders   supposed   to   be 
characteristic  of  the  Cestracion  type  alone.     I  am  therefore  satis- 
fied that  it  is  worth  while  to  collect  largely  and  preserve  a  num- 
ber ©f  specimens,  even  if  they  be  sharks  and  skates  and  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  room,  in  order  to  learn  their  history,  which  has 
shown  of  just  what  importance  has  been  the  identification  of  teeth 
among  fossils.     Thus  sharks  drop  their  teeth  and    scatter   them 
along  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  great  numbers,  probably  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  many  as  they  have  at  one  time  while  living,  so 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  so  frequently  find  in  col- 
lections of  fossils  loose  teeth  of  sharks,  and  that  we  so  rarely  find 
the  jaws  of  sharks  with  teeth  in  their  places. 

Of  course  in  those  species  in  which  the  teeth  are  isolated  and 
do  not  support  one  another,  we  should  hardly  ever  expect  to 
find  them  fossil  in  position  ;  while  those  which  are  pressed  upon 
one  another  may  be  found  in  the  fossil  state,  and  that  occurs 
again  and  again,  and  among  the  fossil  fishes  there  are  a  num- 
^r  of  sharks  in  which  jaws  with  teeth  arranged  in  rows  are 
represented. 

*"ere  is  a  third  mode  of  teething  as  different  from  the  other 

two  as  these  two  are  different  from  one  another.     It  occurs  in  the 

^^ily  of  Mvliobatidic  among  the  skates.     In  ^Ivliobatis,  as  cjen- 

.>  'fiiown  in  the  mature  condition,  we  have  a  middle  row  of 

^nd  short  teeth  ;  alonj'  the  maiffln  are  a  number  of  rows  of 

teeth,  and  it  is  known  that  in  front  these  teeth  drop  and 

P'^eed  from  behind.     For  a  long  time  I  could  not  under- 
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stand  how  teeth  of  a  large  size  could  follow  the  teeth  of  v 
small  dimensions  which  exist  in  the  voung.  In  the  teeth  of 
young  taken  from  the  motlier,  embryos  therefore,  and  not  yoi 
in  the  ordinary'  sense,  the  whole  width  of  the  dcntary  portioi 
the  jaw  is  not  half  the  width  of  the  central  tooth  of  an  adult, 
on  careful  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hind  part  of  th 
teeth  is  not  as  broad  as  the  front  part.  They  form  in  fact  coi 
and  of  course  a  cone  long  enough  will  bring  to  the  front  part  \ 
small  teeth.  Teeth  as  small  as  a  pin's  head  are  actually'  fonn( 
the  jaw.  I  have  examined  a  number  of  jaws  of  Myliobatis,  al 
which  show  that  fifty  times  as  many  teeth  must  have  b 
dropped  as  remain  in  the  jaw.  The  teeth  are  not  pushed  s 
wise  :  they  are  pushed  forward.  This  occurs  in  Myliobaiis,  wl 
we  have  a  number  of  teeth  varying  from  a  single  one  in  the  cei 
of  the  jaw,  to  four  rows  on  each  side  and  a  middle  row  in  a( 
tion,  all  of  which  progress  from  behind  forward.  In  the  ge 
-ZEtobatis  the  teeth  are  conical,  the  front  part  being  much  i 
rower  than  the  hind  part. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  kind  of  teeth  is  a  complicated  tb 
to  explain,  and  to  state  the  changes  which  the}-  undergo  by 
would  occup3'  too  much  time.  Let  me  say  only,  that  besides  tl 
principal  modes  of  teething  we  have  some  modifications  of  tl 
which  are  characteristic  of  particular  families.  In  the  ordir 
skates  (Raja)  the  rows  of  teeth  are  disconnected  from  one  anoi 
and  run  from  the  margin  inward  in  unbroken  continuity.  In 
sting-rays  (Trygon)  and  all  the  representatives  of  that  fane 
they  cover  the  jaw  closely  and  are  quincuncinlly  arranged.  1 
is,  while  in  the  common  skates  the  rows  are  nearly  straight,  in 
sting-rays  there  are  border  rows  and  between  them  other  rows 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  jaw  is  covered  with  teeth.  It  i 
if  the  teeth  of  the  common  skate  had  been  brought  together 
crowded,  so  that  one  row  was  pressed  into  the  space  of  anotl 
the*  teeth  do  not  drop  singl}'  but  are  brought  forward  like  a  p 
ment,  the  margin  of  which  is  gradually  dropping. 

There  is  another  modification  characteristic  of  the  dog 
(Acanthias)  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  successive  rows  overlap 
another  fVom  the  side ;  not  uniformly  from  both  sides  but  1 
one  side ;  so  that  one  tooth  overlaps  the  other  tooth,  and  so 
as  if  they  had  been  squeezed  from  the  side  and  made  to  pass  < 
the  next  tooth  in  that  way. 
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Tf  from  the  living  sharks  we  pass  to  the  fossils,  we  have  still 

€>ttt4sr  modes  of  teething.     We  find  in  some  of  them  instead  of 

cli.«:sl.inct  teeth  plates  covering  .the  jaw,  onl}^  three  plates  On  each 

hixlf  of  each  jaw.  •  These   plates  are  conical;   that  is,  pointed 

al orjg  the  margin  and  broader  inward.     The  teeth  increase  by 

cu  E-^-i ng  the  point  over  the  jaw  while  the  inner  margin  is  gradually 

eril  ii-rging.     The  triangular  pointing  of  the  teeth  accounts  for  the 

iiic?r-<?ased  dimensions  of  the  teeth  from  the  young  to  the  adult. 

^V^e  have  one  further  step  where  the  teeth,  instead  of  being 
o^^l,>'^  laid  down  on  the  surface  of  the  jaw,  are  actually  incorporated 
^'^i  tli  it,  so  soldered  with  it  that  between  the  jaw  and  teeth  there  is 
^^^^■^cil3-  any  difference  recognizable. 


HE   WILD  CATTLE  OF   SCOTLAND,  OR  WHITE 

FOREST  BREED. 

BY     E.    LEWIS     STURTEVANT. 


CTCORDixQ  to  our  best  authorities  two  forms  of  the  ox  tribe, 

to^   Scsnus  Bos,  existed  in  Scotland  at  an  early  period,  Bbs  primi- 

^^^**^-^  and  B,  longifroiis  of  Owen.     The  former  was  of  large  size, 

^ncl     5=i.coordin<y  to  all  accounts  the  color  was  black  ;  it  had  white 

^'"'^  ^    with  long  black  points,  the  hide  was  covered  with  hair 

uoi^tcBr  and  smoother  than  in  the  tame  ox,  but  on  the  forehead 

^S      and  curly.     From  the  skeletons  preserved  in  our  museums 

^^2ngth  of  this  gigantic  ox  must  have  been  from  eleven  and 

^~*  *  alf  to  twelve  feet,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders  about  six 
or         -  '  c? 

^  ^  ^  and  one-half  feet.*     Darwin  remarks  that  the  Pembroke 

^       in  England  closely  resembles  this  ox  in  essential  structure, 

'that  the  cattle  at  present  existing  in  the  Chillinjjham  Park 

,  ^^egenerate  descendants  of  this  breed,  f     Bos  hvgffrons,  on 

v^      ^^^ntrary,  is  described  as  a  distinct  species,  of  small  size,  short 

^'^    and  fine  legs.     It  was  domesticated  in  England  during  the 

5an  period. J     Professor  Owen   thinks   it   probable   that   the 

•h  and  Iligtiland  cattle  were  descended  from  this  species.  § 


•Nilsson.  Annnls  and  Ma^.  of  Nnt.  Illst.,  1R40.  iv,  258. 
t  Animals  afid  Plants  under  Domestication,  i,  103. 
tBritiHh  Pleietocene  Mammalia,  p.  xv. 
§  Animals  and  Flunts  under  Dom.,  i,  104. 
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A  continuous  range  of  enormous  forests  covered  the  whole  extec^^H^nX 

of  the  countf}*  in  prehistoric  times,  while  the  ^gantic  and  fieif         i 

cattle  roame<i  through  the  chase.*  and  fed  on  the  tender  branches 
and  buds,  the  catkins  of  birch,  hazel,  sallow^  and  other  species 
willow.t  resembling  in  this  matter  of  feeding  the  moose  of  tl 
Canadian  forests.     We  hare  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ancii 
islanders   intrcnluced  the  rutliments  of  a  pastoral  life,  while  yi 
living   in   pits   ineovered  with   boughs   and   skins,^  yet  no  ev 
deuce  leads  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat  the  native  Britons  had   d< 
mesticated  the  great  oxen  of  the  country,  although  undoubted] 
they  formed  a  source  of  toocl.g     In  Switzerland,  on  the  conti 


the   lake   dwellers   had   succeeded    in   taming  these    formidab 
brutes.  | 

We  have  it  stated  by  Darwin,  that  Bos  prim igenius  existed  as 
wild  animal  in  Cicsar's  timc.^     There  is  a  record  of  white  cattle 
the  tenth  century,  resembling  those  in  the  Scottish  parks,  exis 
ing  in  Wales,  where  they  were  more  valued  than  black  cattle. 
Boethius,  in  152G,  mentions  them  as  then  'existing  near  Stirling 
'*  At  this  toun  begau  the  grit  woil  of  Calidon.     This  wod  of  CaC" 
don  ran  fra  Striveling  throw  Menteith  and  Stratherne  to  AthoU 
Lochquabir,  as  Ptolome  writtis  in  his  first  table.     In  this  wod  w« 
sum  time  ({uhit  bullis,  with  crisp  and  curland  mane,  like  feirs  li» 
nis,  and  thoucht  thay  semit  meek  and  tame  in  the  remanent  figuc 
of  thair  bodyis.  thav  wer  mair  wild  than  onv  uthir  beistis,  and  h 
sic  hatrent  aganis  the  soeiete  and  cumpany  of  men  that  thay  co 
nevir  in  the  wodis,  nor  lesuris  (]uhair  thay  fand  ouy  feit  or  hai 
thairof,  any  mony  day  is  eftir,  thay  eit  noeht  of  the  herbis  that  w 
twichit  or  handillit  be  men.     Thir  bullis  wer  sa  wild,  that  the 
wer  nevir  tane  but  slight  antl  crafty  laubour,  and  sa  impacient  thczz 
cftir  thair  taking  they  deit  for  importable  doloure.     Also  sone 
ony  man  iuvadit  thir  bullis,  they  ruschit  with  so  terrible  preis 
him,  that  they  dang  him  to  the  eird,  takand  na  feir  of  houn 
scharp  lancis,  nor  uthir  niaist  penetrive  wapinnis."     "And  thou 
thir  bullis  were  bred  in  siudry  boundis  of  the  Calidon  wod,  n 
be  continwal  hunting  aud  lust  of  insolent  men,  thay  are  distr 
in  all  partis  of  Scotland,  and  nane  of  thaim  left  bot  allanerli 


•  Prehistoric  Scotlan*!.  WilnonM.     fNil-^son.  An.  A  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1849,  i^  •» 

t  Proiiiriitori  t  Scotland,  i,  -ijx;.       §  Prclnstoric  Scotland,  i,  31. 

II  LycllN  Antiq.  of  Man.    Phila.,  ISta.  p.  24. 

IT  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  i,  104.       **  Low's  Animals, 239. 
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Cumarnauld."*    In  a  remarkable  document,  written  about  1570,  the 
writ^or  complains  of  the  aggressions  of  the  King's  party  in  the  de- 
striiotion  of  the  deer  in  the  forest  of  Cumbernauld,  "and  the  quhit 
ky  and  bullis  of  the  said  forest,  to  the  gryt  destructione  of  policie 
and.  liiuder  of  the  commonweill.    For  that  kynd  of  ky  and  bullis  he 
beio    kepit  thir  money  zeiris  in  the  said  forest,  and  the  like  was 
not  ruantenit  in  ony  vther  partis  of  the  lie  of  Albion."!     In  1598, 
John   Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  speaks  of  the  wild  ox  occurring  in 
the   wooils  of  Scotland,  of  a  white  color,  with  a  thick  mane,  resem- 
bling- a  lion's,  and  wild  and  savage.     He  says  that  it  had  formerly 
abounded  in  the  Sylva  Caledonia,  but  was  then  only  to  be  found  at 
Stirling,  Cumbernauld,  and  Kincardine.  J     Sandford,  in  his  man- 
uscript history  of  Cumberland,  dated  1G75,  says  around  Naworth 
fornaerly  were  '"  pleasant  woods  and  gardens ;  ground  full  of  fal- 
low   clear,  Geding  on  all  somer-tyme ;  brawe  venison  pasties,  and 
JT'^eat    store  of  reid  dear  on  the  mountains  ;  and  white  wild  cattle, 
w-itii    l>lack  ears,  only  on  the  moores."§     We  find  them  referred  to 
^y  X^e^ick  in  1770,  and  in  1781  Pennant  speaks  of  them  as  retain- 
^^S  tlieir  while  color,  but  as  having  lost  their  manes.  ||     Conrad 
^esnor  describes  them  as  ''white  oxen,  maned  about  the  neck 

*    ^  jx    lion This  beast  is  so  hateful  and  fearful  of  mankind, 

^^    i  tr  will  not  feed  of  that  grasse  or  those  hearbes  whereof  he 

^'^^ireth  a  man  hath  touched  —  no,  not  for  many  days  together ; 

, .  ^  ^9  by  art  or  polic}',  they  happen  to  be  taken  alive,  they  will 

^^ith  very  sudden  grief.     If  they  meet  a  man,  presently  they 

^^     force  at  him,  fearing  neither  dogs,  spears,  nor  other  weap- 

•  (IGth  century  ;  quoted  from  Scherer's  Rural  Life,  p.  G27.) 

-.        ^Jere  (Cadzow  Castle),  so  late  as  the  year  17G0,  were  a  few 

^  *^ose  white  cattle  with  black  or  brown  ears  and  muzzles,  once 

8o 


^  ->mmon  in  Scotland.     Their  shyness  and  ferocity  of  temper 

^  ^•-^red  them  troublesome  and  of  little  use,  they  were  therefore 

1^1  ^**minated  in  the  year  above  mentioned."     (The  History  of 

^  ^^    ^'ity  of  Glasgow,  etc.,  by  James  Denholm      Glasgow,  1798, 

llr^^  *^fjctor  Bo9Cc,  born  in  1470.    HiH.  Scotorum,  pub. .At  Paris,  1526,  ed.  of  1571,  fol.  6, 
A.^^  J  ^^9  occurs  the  passage  quoted  in  An.  &  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1839,  ii,  281,  and  Low*B 

^^«U,  234. 
I>^^  ^lustrations  of  Scottish  Ili-tory.  preserved  ftrom  manuscripts  by  Sir  John  Graham 

^^11,  Bart.,  quoted  in  Low^s  Animals,  p.  235. 
q^  *  X^eslie.    De  Origine  Moribas  et  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum.  Rome,  1598,  ed.  of  1C75, 18, 
^^d  In  An.  A  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  ia30.  ii,  282.    Also  in  Low's  Animals,  234. 
*  '^Our.  B.  A.  8.,  1852,  xiii,  249.       ||  Quadrupeds,  10. 
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About  1800  they  are  spoken  of  as  invariably  white,  with  the  c 
internally,  ami  externally  about  one-third  down, red;  horns  wh 
tipped  with  black,  and  the  muzzles  black.*     In  1836,  we  begl 
get  more  particular  dosmption«5.     Color  invariably  white,  mu^ 
black,  the  whole  of  the  insido  of  the  ear,  and  about  one-third  of  ^ 
outside,  from  the  tip  downwanl.  red.    The  horns  are  very  fine,  w 
with  bla<*k  tips  :  and  the  head  and  lesrs  are  slender  and 
The  Earl  of  Tankerville,  tiie  proprietor  of  Chillingham  park, 
scribes  them  in  l><o9.     In  form  they  are  beautifully  shaped, 
short  le^s,  straight  back,  horns  of  a  very  fine  texture,  as  also 
skin  so  that  some  of  the  bulN  appear  of  a  cream  color.J     lu  18 
Low  says  that  the  eyelashes  and  tips  of  the  horns  are  black, 
muzzle  brown,  the  inside  and  a  portion  of  the  external  parts  of 
ears  arc  reildish- brown,  an«l  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  white, 
bulls  have  merely  the  rudiments  of  manos.  consisting  of  a  ridge 
coarse  hair  upon  the  neck,  ji     In  l>{.'r2,  William  Dickinson  sa.-. 
that  their   bodies  are  ]>ale  cream  color.the  ear  tips  red  and  t 
muzzle  black. II     In  \^ij'<^  Darwin  describes  them  as  white  wi 
the  inside  of  the  ears  reddish-brown,  eves   rimmed  with   blae 
muzzle  brown,  hoofs  black,  and  horns  white  tipped  with  black 
Youatt  mentions  the  existence  of  a  mane  on  some  of  the  bulls,  o: 
and  one-half  or  two  inches  in  length.** 

As  a  wiM  race  we  hear  of  their  occurrence  at  rare  intervals.  I 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042),  we  are  told  by  one 
the  abbots  of  St.  Albans  thai  wihl  bulls  abounded  near  London, 
and  Fitz-Stephen  writing  about  1174,  speaks  likewise  of  thei, 
occurrence  in  these  woods.  J  J  In  17C0,  wild  white  cattle  were  jus' 
extinct  in  the  central  Highlands. S§  In  l.')98,  their  occurrence  i 
Scotland  was  confined  to  but  a  few  localities. ||||  AVe  are  thus  par 
ticular  in  tracing  the  accounts  of  this  breed,  as  AVilson  maintain 
that  no  sufficient  evidence  has  ever  been  brought  forward  to  pro\ 
that  these  cattle  are  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  aboriginal 
breed.^lf  Of  the  remnants  of  this  ancient  race,  we  have  two^* 
herds,  at  least,  existing  at  the  present  time,  and  records  of  other 
whose  extinction  has   been   comparatively  recent.  •  The    generaL 


le 


•  Complotc  Grazier,  p.  i.       f  Natn^nlist^*  Lib..  .Tardinc.  iv,  202. 

t  An.  &  Mag.  of  Nnt.  Ili.-t.,  1S3D,  ii,  277.       §  Low's  Animal-,  237. 

BJour.  U.  A.  S..  IW-J,  xiii.24fl.       ^  An.  &  PI.  under  Dom..  107. 

•♦  Youatt  ft  Martin  on  CaUlo,  12.        ft  An.  A  Maj?.  Nat.  Ulst.,  lat  per.,  lii.  356. 

tt  An.  A  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IHtJJ,  iv.  42.1.       §§  Traus.  H.  A  Ag.  Soc,  4th  eeries,  t,  291. 

III!  Low's  AnimaU,  234.     HIT  Knc.  Brit.,  xiv,  214. 
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descriptions  of  white  witli  colored  ears  apply  to  all,  j-et  each  herd 
has  bad  its  distinctive  features,  and  we  find  evidence  of  a  constant 
tendency  to  variation,  only  repressed  by  a  rigorous  selection. 

Chillingham  castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  is  situ- 
ated in  Northumberland  County,  England,  and  formerly  occupied 
one  end  of  the  Caledonian  forest,  which  in  former  times  extended 
from  sea  to  sea.     The  wild  cattle  have  been  preserved  in  this  park 
W'itli  care,  and  kept  free  from  intermixture  with  other  breeds.   They 
fiav^e  been  extensively  inbred  from  necessity,  "  and  are  accordingly 
'Quch  subject  to  rash,  a  complaint  common  to  animals  bred  in  and 
in.*»       ^rg  gj^j  ||.  recorded  tliat  the  stock  at  Chillingham  was  at  one 
tinio  left  without  a  bull,  from  accident  and  sterility.     Fortunately 
^no     of  the  cows  had  a  bull  calf,  and  the  stock  was  preserved.* 
^^'^   <^olor,  they  are  invariably  whitef  or  white,}:  or  pale  cream  color§, 
^^    ^i*eamy  white, ||  or  white  and  cream  color.^    Their  horns  are 
^it:e  tipped  with  black  ;  their  muzzle  black**  or  brown  ;tt  their 
,  -^'^^Q^shes  black  ;J J    their  eyes  rimmed  with  black. §§     Their  ears 
''^"^xrclly  aijd  about  one- third  externally,  red.||||  reddish-brown,fT 
'"^d  or  brown.***    Their  necks  have  rudimentarv  manes,ttt  or 
^^t:imes  a  mane  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.JJJ  or  no 
^^•^Os  but  coarse  hair.§§§     Their  heads  slender,||||||  backs  straight. 
S'^    shortf ff  and  slender,****  and  the  hoofs  black.fttt 


Lo 


r 


^     1675,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  described  wjth  black  ears.JIJJ 
^  "770  according  to  Bewick,  some  calves  appeared  with  black 


-^^        ^=*  ->    but  these  were  destroyed,  and  black  ears  had  not  since  reap- 
1^  **^d.§§§§     Since  1855  about  a  dozen  calves  have  been  born  with 

"^Vn  or  blue  spots  on  their  cheeks  or  necks,  but  these,  with  any 


<i\^^    -^i^rl  of  TankerviUc.  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Xat.  Hist.,  1839,  ii,  284.    Nat.  Lib.,  Jar- 
,^^*  iv,  207,  note. 

^  ^at.  Lib.,  Jardine,  iv,  202,  note.       t  Darwin,  An.  &  PI.,  under  Dom.,.i,  107. 
^    Hindinar>h,  An.  &  Mag.  Nut.  Hist.,  1839,  ii,  379.    Dickinson,  Jour.  R.  A.  S.  of  Eng., 
^*249. 
^%  Capt.  Davy,  Milk  Journal,  Oct.,  2, 1871.  225. 
'^  Barl  of  Tankerville,  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1839,  ii,  277. 
^*  Dickinson.  Nat.  Lib..  Capt.  Davy,  op.  cit. 
tt  Low.  Darwin,  Earl  of  Tankerville.  op.  cit. 
XX  Low,  Ilindinarsh.  op.  cit.       §§  llindinarsh,  Darwin,  op.  cit. 
nil  Dickinson,  Nat.  Lib.,  op.  cit.       HIT  Low,  Darwin,  rp.  cit. 
•*•  Earl  of  Tankerville,  AunaJs  of  Nat.  Ili^t.,  1839,  ii,  277. 
tttLow'8  Animals,  p.  237.       XtX  Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle,  p.  12. 
§§§Earl  of  Tankerville,  An.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1S39,  ii,  277. 
Illlll  Earl  of  Tankerville,  An.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  ia39,  ii,  284. 
iririT  Earl  of  Tankerville,  An.  of  Nat.  Hi.^t.,  1839,  ii,  277. 

•♦•*  Nat.  Lib.,  Jardine,  iv,  202,  note.       tttt  Darwin,  An.  &  PI.  under  Dora.,  i,  107. 
tXXX  Jour.  K.  A.  S.,  1852,  xiii,  249.       5§§§ Darwin.  An,  and  PI.  under  Dom.,  1, 107. 
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other  defective  animals,  were  immediately  destroyed,*  and  Low 
speaks  of  the  tendency  of  the  young  to  be  altogether  black  or 
altogether  white,  or  to  have  black  ears.f  In  Knox's  "Natural  His- 
tory," published  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
these  cattle  are  said  to  have  lost  their  manes,  but  to  have  retained 
their  color  and  fierceness ;  to  be  of  a  middle  size,  long  logged,  with 
black  muzzles  and  ears,  and  their  horns  to  be  fine  and  to  have  a 
bold  and  elegant  bend.  The  keeper  of  those  at  Chill ingham  said 
that  the  weight  of  tbe  ox  was  thirty-eight  stone,  of  the  cow  twenty- 
eight.  It  would  thus  seem  as  if  Knox  spoke  from  personal  obser- 
vation (vol.  i,  p.  55). 

The  Hamilton  Park  cattle  are  often  referred  to  as  the  cattle  of 
the  Chase  of  Cadzow,  after  the  castle  of  that  name,  the  former 
seat  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton.  Cadzow  Castle  occupies  a  site  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon  in  Lanarkshire,  at  one  extremity  of  the 
ancient  Caledonian  wood.  Alton,  in  1814,  describes  these  cattle  as 
uniformly  of  a  creamy  white  color,  their  muzzles  and  the  gi*eater 
part  of  their  ears  black  or  brown,  and  some  with  a  few  black  spots 
on  their  sidesi  A  few  are  without  horns,  but  the  greater  number 
have  handsome  white  ones,  with  black  tips  bent  like  a  new  moon. 
Some  of  the  bulls  have  a  sort  of  mane,  four  or  five  inches  long. 
The  cattle  at  Hamilton  and  Ardrossan  arc  not  so  fierce  and  savage 
as  their  ancestors,  but  at  Auchencruive  they  still  retain  much  of 
their  natural  ferocity.  Their  backs  are  high  and  not  so  straight  as 
could  be  wished.  Their  chest  is  deep  but  narrow,  and  they  have 
much  the  appearance  of  the  ill-fed  native  breed  of  the  cattle  of 
Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  etc.,  about  fifty  years  ago.J  In  1845  Low 
describes  them  as  with  the  females  generally  polled, §  and  in  1870 ^ 
the  bulls  are  credited  with  black  tipped  horns.  ||  Their  color  is 
given  as  dun  white,T  or  dingy  white,**  their  muzzle  and  hoofs 
black,tt  as  also  the  inside  of  the  ears,tt  and  the  tongue. JJ  In  tbe 
"Naturalist's  Library"  we  find  it  stated  that  their  bodies  are  thick 
and  short,  their  limbs  stouter  than  the  Chillingham  breed,  and  their 
heads  much  rounder,  the  inside  of  their  mouths  either  black  or 
spotted  with  black,  and  the  fore  part  of  their  legs,  from  the  knee 
downward,  mottled  with  black.§§     At  one  time  but  thirteen  re- 

♦  Darwin,  An.  and  PI.  under  Dom.,  i,  107.       f  Low^a  Animals,  238. 

}  Sinclair's  Scotland,  iii.  44.       §  Low's  Animals,  2:W5. 

li  Gard.  Chron.  and  Ag.  Gaz.,  Aug.  6, 1870.       11  Low,  Nat.  Lib.,  op.  cU. 

**Dickinf»on,  Jour.  R.  A.  S.,  of  Eng..  1852,  249.       ft  Low,  Nat.  Lib.,  op.  cit. 

XX  Low's  Animals,  230.       §§  Nat.  Lib.,  Jardinc,  i v, 202,  note. 
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ed  alive,  the  survivors  of  the  cattle  plague  of  the  few  years 
ous.     The  bulls  looked  as  if  they  might  fatten  to  eight  hun- 

or  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.     They  had  light  hind 
«rs  but  were  heavy  and  deep  in  front ;  all  had  black  muzzles, 

ears,  and  the  older  beasts  black  tips  to  their  horns.*  We 
told  that  some  years  ago  the  heKl  numbered  eight}'  or  ninety, 
.11  fell  victims  to  the  cattle  plague,  except  thirteen,  of  which 
m  altogether  escaped  and  two  recovered.  When  the  plague 
ced  them,  they  were  driven  individually  between  gradually 
»aching  fences,  leading  to  a  large  and  strong  wagon  sunk  to 
round  level,  and  so  captured,  and  taken  to  separate  abodes, 
5  they  were  confined  until  all  risk  was  passed.  They  have 
^in  1870)  increased  to  thirty-seven. f 

i    have  mention  of  some  having  been  kept  at  Ardrossan  and 
eiicruive,  but  no  further  particulars,  except  that  those  at  the 
place  were  ver^^  fierce. J     They  were  also  kept  at  Bishop- 
land  in  1035. § 

ti  cattle  preserved  at  Druinlanrig,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
n  sherry,  are  said  by  Darwin  to  have  become  extinct  in  1780, 
ve  described  as  with  their  ears,  muzzle  and  orbits  of  the  eyes 
.||  Pennant  writing  in  1781  speaks  of  them  as  still  existing, 
|>  lost  their  manes,  but  of  a  white  color.^l  Dickinson  states 
•wo  cows  and  a  bull  were  living  in  1821,  but  the  bull  and  one 
li  cows  died  that  year.  He  describes  them  as' dun  or  rather 
itten  white,  polled,  with  black  muzzles  and  ear  tips,  with 
ed  legs.**     Low  says  they  were  destroyed  many  3'ears  ago  by 

of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
^  cattle  at  Gisburne  Park,  in  Craven,  County  of  Yorkshire, 
and,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ribbesdale,  are  mentioned,  as  late  as 
»  as  being  pure  white  with  brown  or  red  ears  and  noses.fj- 
speaks  of  their  being  polled, JJ  and  Bewick  describes  them 
rfectly  white  except  the  inside  of  their  cars  which  are  brown. 

are  without  horns,  very  strong  boned  but  not  high.§§  He 
states,  as  Darwin  quotes,  that  they  are,  sometimes  without 


ird.  Chron.anil  Ag.  Gnz.,  Aug.  0,  1870.    t<Iard.  Chron.  and  Ag.  Gaz.,  Aug.  G,  1870. 

Qclair'8  Scotland,  iii,  44.       §  An.  Nat.  Hi.-t.,  vol.  iii.  t^er.  1,  p.  211. 

irwiu,  An.  auil  PI.  under.  Dom.,  i,  107.       IT  Quadrupeds,  10, 

lickinson,  Jour.  K.  A.  S.  of  Kng.,  1»j2,  '24<J. 

ickioson,  Jour.  U.  A.  S.,  1852.  24i). 

.ow'8  Animals,  238. 

«wick's  Quadrupeds,  8th  edit..,  39,  note. 
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dark  muzzles.*     The\'  are  said  to  have  been  originally  broug 
from  Whalle}'  Abbe}',  in   Lancashire,  upon    its    dissolation 
1542.t 

The  herd  at  Burton  Constable,  also  in  Yorkshire,  situated  ia  1 
district  of  Uoklerness,  all  perished  in  the  middle  of  the  last  C5« 
tury  of  an  epidemic  disorder.  They  were  of  large  size,  and  1: 
the  ears,  muzzle  and  tip  of  the  tail,  black. | 

At  Chartley  Park,  in  Staftordshire,  England,  the  property" 
Lord  Ferrers,  Low  states  that  a  herd  exists,  resembling  thos^ 
Chill ingham,  but  of  larger  size,  and  having  the  muzzles  and 
black.  He  also  adds  that  they  frequently  tend  to  become  entiJ 
black.  This  herd  is  verj'  ancient,  having  existed  in  this  park 
tii^ie  iaimcmorial.§  ' 

Wild  cattle,  says  Low.  bave  been  or  are  yet  preserved  at  ^^ 
laton  in  Nottinghamshire  and  at  Limeiiall  in  Cheshire,  Englar^ 
and  Bewick  states  that  the  ears  and  nose  of  all  of  them  are  blac^ 
.  These  cattle,  in  the  possession  of  ancestral  families,  and  m^ 
tained  and  protected  in  parks,  undoubtedly  as  a  family  pride,  h^ 
with  difliculty  been  preserved  througii  the  epidemics  and  casualti 
of  a  few  centuries.  Yet,  despite  the  human  care  and  the  rigorc^ 
weeding  out  of  blemishes,  we  can  see  they  were  unable  to  retain  : 
their  color  or  form  much  more  than  a  resemblance.  In  the  Cbi 
lingham  cattle  the  muzzle  is  described  as  black  or  brown,  the  ear 
inwardly,  and  in  part  externally,  red,  reddish-brown  and  red  o. 
brown.  Their  manes  either  short,  or  rudimentary,  or  not  existing 
We  find  black  ears  and  blemishes  occurring  at  ditlerent  times,  h 
the  Hamilton  herd  we  find  them  generally  with  horns  at  an  earlj 
date,  but  afterwards  the  females  usually  polled.  Black  spots  oi 
sides  and  legs  are  noticed.  Tiicy  are  described  as  possessing 
manes  of  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  especially  some  bulls 
Their  limbs  have  become  stouter  and  their  heads  shorter  than  th 
Chillingham  breed  at  the  other  end  of  the  ancient  wood.  Thost 
at  Drumlanrig  have  become  polled,  presumably  in  both  sexes.  A 
Gisburne  Park,  the}'  are  not  only  hornless,  but  only  the  inside  o 
their  ears  are  colored,  and  occasionally  they  lose  their  dark  muzzle 
At  Burton  Constable,  among  their  fertile  pastures,  we  see  an  in 
crease  of  size,  the  effect  of  the  abundance  of  the  feed,  and  the  endi 

♦Aa.  and  PI.  under  Doni.,  i,  108.       f  Bewick'.-  Quadrnpcdr:,  8lh  edit.,  p.  30,  note. 
X  Low's  Animals,  238.       §  Low's  Animals,  238.        I]  Low's  Animals,  2;{8. 
V  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  8th  edit.,  30,  note. 
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of  iJtie  tail  have  become  black.     In  Staffordshire,  we  observe  the 
tendency  to  become  entirely  black. 

'When  evcM  selection  finds  it  so  difficult  to  preserve  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  same  herd  for  successive  years,  and  fails  even  more 
glaringly  when  applied  to  different  herds  under  varied  circum- 
stances, we  can  hardly  be  justified  in  rejecting  these  white  cattle 
as  tlie  primitive  oV  foundation  stock  of  existing  breeds  of  that 
county  on  account  of  tlieir  color  alone. 

'J^he  wild  state  seems  peculiarly  favorable  to  uniformity  of  color- 
^^Sj  as  the  causes  which  ha\^  operated  to  produce  the  result  on  a 
fe^sr  a.ct  likewise  upon  all,  and  are  constant  in  their  action.     Any 
deviations  from  the  mai'kings  appear  to  become  absorbed  in  the  mul- 
titude, so  as  to  have  little  opportunity  for  preservation.     In  civili- 
zation ,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  element  of  human  will,  a 
"ig"!!!^-  complex  and  variable  possession,  which  interrupts  the  appar- 
^^t   lia,rmony  of  uncultured  nature,  by  rendering  new  combinations 
possii^ic  and  probable.     That  a  slight  interference  with  a  natural 
stato     yf'iW   produce  variability  of  coloring   is  well   shown   in  an 
*^^^^^"iritx)f  the  cattle  of  Paraguay  by  Azara,  wherein  it  is  stated 
.  '^^^t  t.lie  wild  cattle  are  always  a  reddish  pard  color,  and  thus  differ 
^^     <^olor  from  the  domesticated  breeds.*     AVhen  it  is  considered 
^^^^    little  tameness  is  called  domestication  in  these  regions,  it  is 
_^^ll5sod  upon  what  obscure  causes  the  fact  of  color  must  depend. 
"^^X!!.    in  onr  most  ancient  breeds  we  find  variations  of  color,  as  in 
^       llighland,    Gallowa}^   and    Devon.f      The    strongest    single 
^=^^^ViQent  in  favor  of    these  white   cattle   being  the  forefathers 
^^Vi.r4}resent  ^tock,  is  in  the  occasional  cases  ol  reversion,  which 
^,  ^^^^:»:-  in  many  of  the  breeds,  and  oftener  in  those  whose  connec- 
v^      ""-^     ^\?^'ith  the  wild  breed  seems  probable.     In  the  West  Highland 
^^^^.,  usually  black,  the  white  color  and  the  ear  markings  in  many 
^         ^^^L  return.!     In  the  Ayrshire  cow  I  have  record  of  two  cases  of 
^        ^^  ^^sion  to  white  with  red  ears,  and  I  can  in^mark,  after  a  most 
^^^*  \il  examination  of  A^Tshire  cows,  that  I  have  never  seen  white 
»        ^  •»  or  ears  the  tips  of  which  were  other  than  red,  brown  or  black. 
^*  ^  lape  we  have  the  differences  inherent  to  locality.     Mountain 
Is  are  apt  to  be  lighter  in  their  hindquarters  than  breeds  oc- 
^  ing  a  plain,  as  we  are  told  by  Low,§  and  it  is  obvious  to  any 
^^•^rver  that  semi-domesticated  breeds  are  lighter  in  the  flanks 

^at.  Hist,  of  the  Quadriipedfl  of  Paraguay,  Edinb.,  1838,  73. 
^  X^ow,pa««tin.       }  Low's  Animals,  301.       §  Low's  Animals,  305. 
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and  loins,  than  tliose  breeds  which  have  been  subjected  to  sy 
matio  breeding.     In  the  Ayrshire  breed  we  find  the  medium  hO"K^"» 
often  tlie  direction  of  the  curve  and  the  frequent  black  tip  poittt."^  "^^S 
to  the  wild  breed,  us  also  the  w^ite  face,  or  starred  forehead,  and 
"rigged"  back  occasionally  or  frequently  recurring,  to  direct 
attention  to  the  transition  cattle  between  the  original  stock,  * 
the  recorded  results  of  breeding,  coeval  with  the  advanced  int© 
in  agricultural  pursuits  at  or  about  1800. 

These  cattle  in  their  present  state  are  easily  and  readily  ta 
and  crosses  with  common  stcK'k  are  occasionally  noted.  Such 
the  forest  bull  are  said  bv  Bewick  to  invariablv  take  the  c 
of  the  father  and  to  retain  some  of  the  fierceness.*  The  recor 
instance  of  the  crossing  of  a  cow  of  the  white  breed  by  a  com 
bull  gives  the  color  of  the  progeny  as  after  the  forest  pattern, 
with  mottled  Icgs.t 

When  we  consider  the  small  number  of  these  cattle,  and    "t 
length  of  time  they  have  been  preserved,  and  how  narrowly  tt» 
have  escaped  utter  extinction,  it  is  dilUcult  to  suppose  that  tli 
have  been  retained  in  their  purity ;   still  less  when  we  consid 
the  disturbances  of  the  times,  the  number  of  cattle  grazing  co        _ 
tinually  in  their  vicinit}-,  and  the  striking  resemblance  which  ifl^'   ^ 
often  shown  to  them  by  cattle  of  other  breeds.     According  to  Low,-^' 
individuals  were  to  be  met  with  in  1845,  in  the  county  of  Tembroke,       ^ 
in  no  ways  <listingulshable  from  the  wild  cattle  of  the  Parks,!  *^^ 
Alton  speaks  of  their  resemblance  to  the  common  cattle  of  1750. 
I  have  myself  seen  in  America,  cattle  which  were  pure  white 
with  red  ears,  and  even  polled. 

The  only  explanation  which  1  can  see  for  the  variations  between 
the  herds  of  forest  cattle  and  the  tendency  towards  variation, 
which  s^ems  from  our  account  to  have  ))een  ever  strong,  is  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  domestic  cattle  of  those  regions,  are  offshoots 
from  the  same  original  stock,  the  wild  ox  of  the  past,  but  that 
those  races  we  call  domesticated,  as  the  Ayrshire,  the  Angus,  the 
Galloway,  the  Highland  and  others,  have  been  influenced  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  arts  of  civilization,  the  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious breeding  for  certain  uses,  and  the  effects  of  crossing,  than 
these  inhabitants  of  the  parks. 

On  this  view  the  White  Forest  Breed  is  a  wild  animal,  a  descend- 

♦  Bewit'k'8  Quadruped 8,  41,  note. 

t  Iliudmart^h;  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Sat.  Hist.,  1839,  ii,  2S0.       X  Animals,  296. 
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ant,  with  now  and  then  a  bar  sinister,  of  the  wild  breed,  and  the 
doincsticated  races  of  the  country  are  likewise  their  descendants, 
but  "With  an  ancestry  hopelessly  confused  and  intermixed  by  out- 
side crosses  and  influences. 


EIXPLORATION   OF  THE   GULF  OF   MAINE  WITH 

THE   DREDGE. 

BY    A.    S.    PACKARD,    JR.* 

BOUGH  it  was  the  original  intention  to  dcTote  the  month  to 
exploration  of  George's  Bank,  it  was  decided  on  account  of 
title     "Bache's"  defective  boilers  to  work  nearer  shore  and  ex- 
t^eiicl  farther  from  land  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission, 
tor  the  season  located  in  Casco  Bay  ;  the  dredging  operations  being 
<5on.ducted  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Verrill.    This  involved  an 
examination  of  certain  unexplored  portions  of  that  great  indenta- 
tion lying  between  Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Cod,  and 
^hich  is  laid  down  on  the  charts  as  the  "Gulf  of  Maine." 

I'brough   the   researches  of  Messrs.  Stimpson,  Verrill,  myself 

^ml  others  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  of  Drs.  Gould,  Wheatland, 

^Umpson  and  others  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  together  with  the  very 

^^orough  examination  of  Casco  Bay  and  vicinity  pursued  during 

***^^  past  summer  by  Professors  Baird  and  Verrill,  we  had  attained  a 

^^^y   complete  knowledge  of  the  coast  fauna  of  Now  England 

^^I'th   of  Cape    Cod.      Moreover,  the   explorations   of   George's 

*^^nk  made  by  Messrs.  Smitli,  Ilarger  and  myself  last  year  in  the 

^^che,"  had  given  us  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sea  bottom 

^•here,  dredging  having  been  carried  on  at  a  depth  of  four  hundred 

^^  thirty-two  fathoms  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ilarger,  and  in  one 

uundred  and  fift}^  fathoms  b}^  myself. 

,      -^port  of  Explorations  with  tliu  Drtidijo  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Steamer 

»ache,"  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  tluring  Sept«.'nil)fr,  187.3,  under  Uic  direcliou  of  Prof. 

7***^?  U.S.  Fish  Conimiflhiioner,  made  to  llio  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  and 

^l>o  T;.  S.  Comuiirfsioner  of  Fi-htMier*.     In  all  the  work  I  had  the  invaluable  aid  of 

Z^'  ^«  Cooke,  with  hirt  great   experience  in   dredging,  and  owe  much   to  the  ready 

'*  ftQ(i  sympathy  of  Commander  lluwoll,  Kxecntive  ()lli«er  W.  II.  Jaquei^,  and  Licuts. 

^Rerman,  Jacob,  liush,  Bradbury,  and  Dr.  Dii'kson.    Samples  of  bottom  water  were 

^'^   Up  at  nearly  cveiy  station,  the  metal  water  bottle  being  used.    For  the  ideQtia> 

^on  of  the  epecimens  1  am  indebted  to  Professor  Verrill. 
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It  now  remained  to  explore  -  some  interesting  localities  withi 
George's  Bank,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  This  report  en 
braces  an  account  of  a  reconnoissance  of  Jeffrey's  Bank,  iyin 
south  of  Mt.  Desert  Island ;  Casbe's  Ledge,  another  bank  Iyin 
southwest  of  Jeffrey's  Bank ;  of  Jeffrey's  Ledge,  a  nortlicastei 
submarine  prolongation  of  Cape  Ann ;  /ind  Stellwagen's  Bank, 
northerly  extension  of  Cape  Cod.  As  intermediate  points  wci 
investigated,  the  series  of  dredgings  may,  be  regarded  as  coudaetc 
along  six  main  lines,  running  out  easterly  from  the  shore  betwe€ 
Portland  and  Cape  Cod. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  the  "Bache,"  with  Lieut.  Jaques  ter 
porarily  in  command,  left  Peak's  Island,  Casco  Bay,  the  hew 
quarters  of  Professor  Baird  and  his  associates,  and  made  a  harb« 
for  the  night  at  Boothbay.  Early  the  next  morning  we  ran  oi 
and  dredged  about  "  Monhegan  Falls,"  in  sixty  fathoms,  scarchiii 
with  dredge,  tangle  and  trawl  for  the  arctic  coral  (Primnoa  lepc 
difera)^  a  species  of  sea  fan  which  grows  about  three  feet  i 
height.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  fiords  of  Norway  at 
depth  of  three  hundred  fathoms,  while  fishermen  have  been  sai 
to  find  it  on  the  ground  known  as  "Monhegan  Falls,"  and  a  spec 
men  two  feet  high,  from  George's  Bank,  is  now  in  the  museum  < 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science.  Our  efforts  to  find  it  wer 
however,  unavailing.* 

We  then  ran  out  to  Jeffrey's  Bank  and  trawled  in  eighty-t 
fathoms,  bringing  up  a  fine  Comatula  {Anteclon  Sarsii)^  a  near  a 
of  the  crinoids ;   this  was  the  first  specimen  taken  by  the  F 
Commission  during  the  summer.     The  disk  of  another  specii 

*  In  btntions  1, 2.3, 4  and  5  of  my  notes,  and  all  firom  within  ten  to  fifteen  miles  t 
of  Monhegan  Island  (station  5  being  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Monhegan  Islan* 
fVom  fifty-eight  to  seventy-two  fathoms  soft  mud,  with  a  bottom  tem])eratnro  of  4* 
43*  occurred  either  at  one  or  another  station,  though  mostly  in  station  6,  scvenf 
fathoms,  the  following  :—Xymphon  giganteum.   Crustacea,  Hippolytt  spina,  Ptiloi 
pifiguis,  BybliB  Gaimardii,  Stegocephalus  ampulla^  Anthura  hrachiala.    Among  ^ 
Aphrodite  nculeata.  Eunoa  (Eratedii,  Xephthys  ingenSj  X.  cil'mta,  Ninot  nigripei 
Kothria  conchylega,  N.  opalina  Verr.,  Gonitula  mqculata^  Trophonia  aspera^  Stt 
fossor^  Ammotrypane  fimhriata,  Chatozone  setosa^   Nicomache  lumbricalU,   J 
Sartii,  PraxiUa  gracilis^  Tercbrellides  Stroemi,  Afclinna  cristata,  Amage  aurici 
phicteis    Gunneri,    Myxicola    Steenstrupij   Chretoderma   nUidulum,  Priapuiui 
Phfutcolosoma  ccBmentarium  and  Meckelia  lurida  Verr.     Among  the  more  inf 
shells  were  Siphonodcntalium  vitreum,  ScnpTionderpunctostriata,  AporrJutia  occ 
Ktara  artica,  N,  pellucida,  Periploma  papyracea,  Astarte  lens,  Yoldia  ihra* 
nnd  Y.obesa.  Among  Tnn\c&teB,  Molgula pannosa.   Among  EchinodermSf  P«< 
tapus,  Liphothuria  Fabricii,  Schizaster  fragilis  (in  seventy-two  fathoms  onl 
discus  crispnius,  Ophioglypha  Sartiif  O,  robusta,  Ophiocnida  hispida,  Edwai 
nacea^  Cerianthu*  borealis. 
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pturecl  on  Caslie's  Ledge  near  Jeffrey's  Bank.  With  this 
tciirrcd  Nymphon  glganteum^  Calliostoma  occidentcde^  and 
nida  Mspida,  We  also  dredged  in  deep  brown  mud,  at  a 
>f  one  hundred  and  seven  fathoms,  with  a  temperature  of 
nine  and  one-half  degrees,  several  JlycUonema  longissivium 
3,  hitherto  only  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway  in  from  one 
td  and  twenty  to  three  hundred  fathoms.  This  had  previ- 
>een  found  oft*  Casco  Bay  by  Prof.  Verrill.  Other  interest- 
onges  occurred,  and  a  rare  sand-star,  Ophioscolex  glacialis^ 
>  America,*  and  which  was  dredged  by  Thompson  at  a 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  near  the  Fa?r6e  Islands, 
tvhere  on  Jeff'rey's  Bank  and  Cashe*s  Ledge  the  mud  was 
a-brown.  At  noon  of  September  4th  the  sea  became  too 
to  dredge<  and  we  ran  into  a  harbor  at  George's  Island,  north 
nhegan,  for  shelter,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  returned  to 
nd  for  repairs.  On  September  12th  the  ''Bache"  left  Port- 
or  a  farther  exploration  of  Jeffrey's  Bank,  Capt.  Howell  in 
ind,  and  on  the  13th  a  series  of  dredgings  were  made  on 
ide  of  the  southern  extremity  of  it,  at  depths  of  sixty,  f  one 
kI  and  five,  and  one  hundred  fathoms  (the  last  point  being 
n  17.  Here  the  arctic  sponge,  Ilyalonema  longissimum^ 
ed),  with  excellent  success.  The  weather  appearing  threat- 
we  ran  into  Portsmouth. 

the  16th  we  began  to  dredge  on  a  line  extending  from  Ports- 
to  Cashe's  Ledge.  Stopping  to  dredge  on  either  side  of 
r's  Ledge,  we  found  in  a  mud  hole  ninety-five  to  ninety-eight 
IS  (ieep,  14  miles  S.  E.  I  E.  of  Boone  Island  Light,  with  a 
rature  of  37^°  and  41°  J  living  Schizaster  frag  His  ^  a  beautil\jl 
ea  urchin  ;  Molpadia  oolitica^  a  sea  cucumber  ;  Macoma  sabu- 

e  also  occurred  amonj?  the  worms,  Lennira  tttragona,  Nephthya  in  gens,  y.  ciU- 
\oi  nigripes,  numerous  specimens  of  Notliria  opalina,  Goniada  mttcuhita,  Scali- 
inflatumt  SternaspU  fossor^  Nichomache  lumbricalU,  MalcUine  Sarsii.  Pnixilla 
TertbrtUides  Stroemii,  Melinna  cristata,  Amphicteis  Gnnneri  and  Sabella  zo- 
\lri0  the  following  shells:  Siphonodentalium  titreum,  Scriphander punctostriata^ 
na  papi/racea,  Cryptodon  obesus,  C.  GouUHi,  Yoldia  thracicR/ormiB,  F.  obesa^  the 
irydium  vUreum ;  and  among  Echinodcrms,  Schizaster  fragUia  and  Ctenodisciu 

8. 

Ion  12,  brown  mud,  with  a  bottom  temperature  of  42* ;  here  occurred  Dentalium 
ale,  Siphonodentalium  vitreum^  Scaphander  pnnctostriataj  Periploma  papyrac^, 
I  aabulosaj  Cryptodon  obeaua,  C.  Gouldii,  Aatarte  lens,  Cyprina  ialandicOf  Yoldia 
*aerydium  vitreum  and  Afodiolaria  corrugnta. 

I  readings  of  both  thermometers  used  arc  given ;  the  lowest  temperature  being 
an  by  a  new  Casella-Miller  thermometer  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
7  nearly  correct. 
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losa  and  Aporrhais  occidenlaUg  (Fig-  46),  two  shells  rivalling  i  3 
eizc  individuals  dredged  by  me  in  eballow  water  in  Labrad»^ 
With  tlieac  also  occurred  the  remarkable  Cerianthus  boreaiia,  Yc^^ 


thrncisfoimU. 


Apor 


dia  tlirachrformis  (Fig.  47;  this  and  ■10-52,  from  Gould's  Shells 
of  A£ass.)  and  Hyalonema  longissimum.  This  deep  valley,  so  near 
the  shore,  affordeil  the  lowest  temperature  (3C^°)  found  during 
the  month's  work. 

The  result  of  tlie  exploration  on  Cashe's  Ledge  was  extremely 
interesting ;  at  depths  varying  from  fifty  to  eighty  fathoms  over  s 
hard,  gravelly  bottom  characterized  by  multitudes  of  Aacidki  cal- 
losa,  or  sea  potatoes,  the  richest  assemblage  of  life  was  found  that 
we  met  with  in  the  gulf.  It  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  the  tangle 
come  in  over  the  ship's  side  hung  with  thnt  gorgeous  starfish,  the 
bright  red  Hippasleria '^ki-ygiana,  measur- 
ing fully  eight  inches  across,  with  lesser 
forms  of  Pleraster  militaris,  species  of  Ar^ 
chaster  (A.  arcticus  and  A.  Pairelii)^  Cri- 
bella,  Astcrias,  Antedon  Saraii,  and  va- 
rious sand-stars,  a  singular  biirnaclo,  or 
Scalpclhim  (S.  Stroemi  of  Sars),  attached 
to  hydroida  ;  an  enormous  sea  spider  (iVym- 
plian  giganteum)  ;  Ilyas  araneus,  an  arctic  spider  crab,  and  A»el- 
lodea  alia  Stm.,  with  beautiful  sponges,  such  aa  Tethya  hisplda  and 


rig. 48. 


Macoima  snLuloBa. 


I 
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TViecophora  ibla  Thompson,  dredged  by  him   near  the   Shetland 
Islands  in  from  three  hundred  and  forty-four  to  five  hundred  and 
^Cty  fathoms,  and  remarkably  beautiful  spherical  forms  three  or 
four   iuches  in  diameter,  these  latter  appearing  in  the  trawl  with 
Tealia  and  Cerianthus  borealis  of  Verrill,  a  large  sea  anemone. 
The    excitement  was  shared  in  by  the  crew,  some  of  whom  volun- 
tarily    aided   in  the   tedious  work  of  separating  them  from  the 
strands  of  the  tangle.* 

On  our  way  back  to  Gloucester  we  again  dredged  on  each  side 
of  JofTrey's  Ledge  at  depths  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  and 
one  liundred  and  eighteen  fathoms ;  at  the  former  station  east 
of  ttie  bank  dredging  the  rare  hag  fish,  Myxine  Umosa  of  Girard 
(identified  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam),  in  soft  mud  with  a  bottom 
temporature  in  both  stations  of  3i)°.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Lretl^^  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  fathoms  occurred  Schizaster 

^^  the  23d  dredgings  were  made  in  Salem  Harbor  and  off  Mar- 
bleh^j4(].  Two  days,  the  25th  and  26th,  were  devoted  to  investi- 
gatii-ig  the  summit  of  Jeffrey's  Ledge  at  a  distance  of  nine  to  ten 
™^^^i^   east  of  Cape  Ann.f 

^^   t*tation  21,  beginning  with  a  depth  of  flfty-two  fathoms  rocky  bottom  and  drift- 

^^   oflr    i^xjn  ninety  fathoms  gravelly  bottom,  with  sand  and  some  mud,  the  following 

*^*^*^*^-'*  of  interest  occurred : — Pfjcnogonnm  pdagicum.    Crustacea,  Hyas  nraneus^  II, 

^^^^^^^*^tu*,  Lithofles  mnia,  Panflalus  annnlicornis^  CnritUon  Gordoui,  Hipjwlyte  lorealiB, 

'  ''***-'*«-oJa,  Thysanapoda  pp.,  TritropU  aaiieata,  Paramphithoe  cattiphractus,  P.  pul- 

^     *'**    <Etl€ru8  lynceiirS,  Vnclohi  irrorata,  Aadlodes  alta  and  lialanus  porcatun.    Worms, 

Z~^^''**^^<»ne  hystrix,  Ilarmothof  imhricata,  Euplirogyne  Iforealis,  Nereis  pelnyica,  y.facnta^ 

.,'**<^c  virUhi, yoihria conchyleffn.  Xinoe  nlgHpcs,  Trophonin nspera,  TecturtUnJlnccidOj 

^^^^^f^nche  lumbricfiliA,  Ciittcnules  grauuhitus,  TerebrcUides  Stroeinii,  Thrhpus  cincin- 

*^***»    Amphitrite  cirrnta,  Myxicola  Steenstnipiy  SahcUi  zonniis,  Potamilla  acullfera, 

^*^'*i<4  media,  Filigrana  injUxtu   Vermilia  serruin,  Spirorbin  iucidtu,  S.  fjttndrangu- 

^**»    ^hascolotnn  boretilisl.  P.  CfBrncntarinm,  Xemertes  offinis,  Admete  rirulula.    Mol- 

*^*^»  ^gtyris  rosacea.  liuccinum  undatum,  Keptunea  decemcostuta,  Nutica  chtuaa^  Calli- 

o*n,  X  oeculenttile,  Diailora  noachinft,  Pohjccra  sp.,  Scnphnnder  puuctoiftriata,  Entaii* 

**'*'■'*«,  E.  agilis  7,  Afya  truncaia,  Macomn  Sfihulosa  {If'ig.  48),  Yoldia  obesa,  Modiolaria 

''^^iffita,  and  other  coraniou  shells.    Among  the  Tiinicatos,  Ascidiopsin  complanatuf^ 

*^'*^hifi  carnett,  Axcidin  n.  8|).,  Amnrcccium  glabrum,  A.  pallidum  and  lApfoclinum  nlbi- 

"*•        Polyzoa,    Digcn/ttHcigera    Incernnria,    Jdinanea    pruiiwsa^    Titbulipora   crateSf 

o^'^i^T'wt  lichenoideg.  Crista  churnen,  Flustra  folida,  Discopora  Skenei,  Cellepora  ram- 

^*'**''   C  fcibra,  Myriozoum  auhgrarile  niu\  otherp.    Among  Echinodemis,  7><>pAo/^ttria 

'"^ifi.  Schizaster  frag  His  ^  Asterias  vulgaris,  Leptasterias  tenera,  L.  compta,  Stejthan- 

~/^*^^9aV/ulu  Solastcr  endecn,  CrV^rella  sanguinohnta,  Ilippusteria phrygiana,  Archas- 

^*^<:iicuSy  A.  Parelii,  Pterastcr  militarise  Ctenodisnis  crifpntus,  Ophiocnida  hispidaj 

„      ^^her  common  Ophiurans,  Antcdon  Sarsii ;  and  among  other  sponges  Tliecophora 

'  '^<ihjmastia  8p.,  Tethya  hispida,  Isodictya  »p.  and  Ilyalonema  lonr/issimnm. 
^     *'oni  stations  27,28  and  2X  from  six  to  fourteen  miles  east  and  northeast  of 
^.    *"'^Her'8  Island  light,  Cape  Ann.  on  top  of  Jeffrey's  Ledge,  in  from  twenty-four  to 
-^'"^ree  fathoms  rocky  and  pebbly  bottom,  tho  following  more  interesting  animals 
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The  temperature  here  was  between  46°  and  49°  in  about  twenty- 
five  fathoms,  a  difference  of  about  ten  degrees  from  that  of  the 
bottom  on  each  side  of  this  submarine  elevation.  Both  here  and 
afterward  we  used  two  dredges,  one  being  thrown  over  from  the 
bows,  the  other  cast  from  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  while  the  tangle 
was  put  over  from  her  side.  On  the  27th  we  began  to  run  a  line 
of  dredgings  and  soundings  from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Cod,  crossing 
the  middle  of  Stellwagen's  Bank.  Dredging  in  depths  between 
fifty  and  sixty  fathoms  in  soft  blue  mud  northwest  of  Stellwagen's 
Bank,  in  the  deepest  portions  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  fauna 
was  found  to  closely  resemble  similar  localities  on  each  side  of 
Jeffrey's  Ledge,  the  assemblage  not  more  southern  in  character, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  water  ranged  between  41  J** 
and  45°  (two  thermometers  being  used  as  before).  In  one  haul 
of  the  tangle  ninety-five  Ctenodiscus  crispatus^  the  common  pen- 
tagonal starfish  of  muddy  bottoms,  were  brought  up,  with  sev- 
eral very  large  Asterias  vulgaris^  and  several  3'oung  Solaster  endeca 
and  pnpposa.  Also  a  gigantic  Corymorpha,  a  hj-droid  polype  six 
inches  in  height  and  fully  half  an  inch  in  diameter  near  the  base. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  large  specimen  of  C  pendula^  which  we  after- 
wards  dredged  abundantly  on  the  bank.  We  found  on  Stellwa- 
gen's Bank,  in  twenty-two  to  thirty  fathoms  coarse  sand  (temper- 
ature 48^°  and  50 J°),  an  abundance  of  3factra  oralis  (Fig.  49) 
the  hen  clam,  Cyprlna  Islandica  (Fig.  50)  a  shell  resembling  the 
quahang,  and  Glycimeris  siliqua  (Fig.  51),  a  valve  of  PanojpiJea 
Norveglca  (Fig.  52),  with  fine  sponges.    The  Corymorpha  was  here 

were  taken  vviUi  dredge  and  tanprle;  tlic  more  common  forms  nre  not  mentioned:— 
Pycnnponumpdngicum.  Crustacea,  Eupagurus  Kroyeri,  E.pubescens,  ITippolffte  borealis, 
H.  polirUy  II:  aculentn,  TI.  Fijhrlcii,  Tritnypis  aculenta,  Acimtlioyone  cwtpMata  and 
halanus  porcatus.  Worms,  Etinoa  (Erstcflii,  Cri/ptonota  cUHna,  Nereif  pelagica,  JV. 
fucnta,  Trophouifi  nspera,  Thelepus  cincinnnius  abundant,  Jmphiirite  cirrata^  Myxicola 
Steensfrupi,  Sitbella  zonaliJi,  Polamilla  acnlifera,  ProtnVi  media.  Vermilia  serrwfa,  Spi- 
rorhis  hicltlus,  S.  qn^drnvfularis.  Mollu^k^,  Xrptunen  curta,  Aporrhais  occuUntaligf 
Katicn  cltus'i,  TnrritcUn  arictila^  Margarita  Graenlandira.  etc.,  Calliostoma  occidentalism 
ITunlfia  mendicariay  Entails  striolatn^  Panopaa  Xorregica,  lifga  truncata,  Cyclocardia 
NornntjlUe,  Astarte  Ifiis,  A.  tiivhtta,  A.  qutulrann^  Xuculn  delphinodouta.  TunicateSi 
Aitri'liopsiA  complanatus,  Molgula  retorti/ormis,  Ancidia  n.  sp.  (the  fiamo  ns  in  stations 
21  and  Wl.  33.  Xy),  AmanrHum  fllibrum,  A. pallidum,  and  Leptoclinum  albidum.  Brach- 
lopoiln,  TerebratuUna  septcntrioiudis.  Polyzoa,  Discofastcigera  lucernaruiy  Ititnonea 
pruinom,  Flustra  Holida.  Cellepora  ramuloaa  and  C.  scabra.  I  Radiates,  LeptasteriaM 
tenera,  L.  compta,  Stephauasterias  alhttla,  Pteraattr  miUtaris,  Ophiocnida  hinpida.  Hole' 
cinm  muricatutn,  Grammaria  abietina,  Campanularia  rerticUlata,  Cornularitlla  modcuta, 
an<l  Alcifoniuin  cirnenin.  Sponsc;*,  Thecophora  ibla^  Polymastia  sp.  (the  same  as  at 
stations  21  and  3i-:r>),  Tethya  hispida,  Trichostemma  ep.,  Isodictya  sp.  (the  same  as  at 
stations  21  and  32^35). 
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abundant,  tliougU  mucii  smaller,  and  tliG  tangle  brought  up  at  a 

F1g.U. 


■^E^le  haul  fi-om  tlireo  liinnlrfil  to  foni-  liuwlred  slavfisli.  mostly 
•^*«2  -rius  vuhjaris.     At  night  about  ten  inik's  north  of  Cripc  Rac« 
Fig.  so. 


Cyiirlnn  I*l3ndica. 

^W  tangle  was  kept  over  from  Imlf  past  ten  until  two  o'clock, 
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when  it  cama  up  loaied  with  Astroph>/ton  Agassizii,  or  lledaaa's 
Head,  aal  otlicr  kiads  or  starfish,  ttic  tGm|)erature  being  between 
48°  and  i>0°  at  a  depth  of  tliiity-fuiir  fatlioms.* 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  results  were  obtained  at  a  dis- 
tance of  all  Hit  lifty-Svc  miles  dui  east  of  Boston  io  deptha  of  one 


hundred  and  seventeen  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  fatlioms, 
with  a  bottom  temperature  of  o!l°  to  43 1° ;  the  former  (39°)  prob- 


jibly  tlie  most  aceiiratc  detormi nation.     Here  in  a  remarkably  te- 

*At  StDtionn  3;.3^.M  anil  S.'i  ii|>iin  ur  near  SifiUwnKcn'd  Bank.  tlinuKh  the  niunaU 
TCiy  similar  to  tlint  or  JulIMry'i  Ii«[1|rc.  Uie  fiillnulnK  f-im'ies  umirrcil.  not  met  with  mt 
sbillnno  27-3!i:  — Ornitin'ra.  //{ma  itranmii,  fimcer  irromlHi.  Evpagnrus  Dfrahardiu, 
/llppolgte  bnmilU.  II.  patloti,  Paranphlllio!!  Ptlapkrarla:  P.  pvleliellii.  itoera  tHma, 
UKcinla  Irrorala,  I'hoxm  Kroi/trl,  I'llIiKhelriii  pw^ali.  IVonnx,  Xolhria  opatima,  ' 
mgMheMat  albai,  Oonlarhi  Buiculitln.  Xlckonmrhr  iMmhrlenlis.  CiAlrnliIrt  gmnulalti*. 
M(>Ilii«k<.  Xrptun/n  ilnrmcottala.  Arinta  bertalii,  Scat  iria  Gnrnhiadiea.  Lulbtu  JItmu, 
TKrrlMla  ffOJtn,  Lrp-^la  eitca,  Sotphtndtr punelotlriata,  iJlpeimrrit  illigua,  Lyantta  kw 
alina,  Pauiltra  Irllinentn,  C^lociirdia  borailh,  fretin  IttaticotUitua,  Tbe  hfdrold  2ta- 
Aul  iria  iiidlrita,  and  a  sponge,  /•ulgmatlirt  robuila  7 
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aacions  soft  blue  mud,  we  found  indicUioiis  of  nn  intennixturo 
•*f  tlie  abyssal  fauna  clmructeristic  of  depths  in  the  north  Atlnn- 
**0  Ibetween  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  fathoms,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  about  39°  Fahr.  At  the  first  station  (3G)  examined,  in 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  fulhoms  (teni|)eraltire  39°  to  42°)  a 
Io.m-^e  Geri/on  of  a  deep  reddish  flesh  color  occurred,  having  more 
^r**«^eaon  the  carapace  than  in  G.  triilens,  and  with  eggs,  Associ- 
*-*<^tl  with  this  arctic  erab  occurred  two  fragments  of  a  true  enp- 
*^*^»"*»1  allied  to  Caryophyllia.  On  submitting  tlie  specimens  to 
"^^HHt  Pourtales,  he  at  once  pronounced  it  a  speeiea  of  Deltocy- 
"■^^■■^is,   and   on    comparison  Fie.K;. 

'"'>  t-li  specimens  of  D.  Ai/an- 
*«"=^*«"  Pourt/(Fig.  53,  after 
E^ox^i-tnles),  from  depths  va- 
'"^"i^'ig  from  sixty  to  three 
^*^"^<li-cd  and  twenty-seven 
'"'*■*■•»  oxns  between  Cuba  and 

^^lorida,  our  specimens  did  Ddtocjatims Adits-iiii. 

»^<:>fc  cliffer  speciecnlly.  Pourtales  remarks  (p.  15)  tliat  "this 
•^•^r-til  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Duncan,  identical  with  the 
*^s»ij  species  D.  Italieua,  and  thougli  closely  allied  is  yet 
*^s»-*"ii\_v  distinguished  liy  the  costBC  and  other  characters."  With 
^*^  orab  and  coral  occurred  Amphiura  Olleri  of  Ljungmann, 
'"^*^^Setl  Ij.V  tlie  Swedish  Josephine  expedition  in  five  hundred  and 
*'^'"     fiithoms  olT  tlic  coast  of  Portugal ;  it  agrees  perfectly,  I  a 


Ijy  Prof.  Vcrrill,  with  the  description  of  that  si>cciea.    It  also 

**  »~rcd  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  fatliom  station  near  by. 

'*-*l*    facts  as  these,  the  occurrence  of  an  abyssal  form  of  sand- 

**■*"      on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  Deltocyatlma, 

,     ^***    to  favor  Lovcn's  theory  of  a  uniform  fauna  throughout  tho 

*'*-<:»m  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Atlantic.*     At  the  same  station 

J.     *■*■  »:"red  Scltizasler fraaiUs  and  certain  shells,  among  them  Dacry- 

'ilreiim,  and  several  worms. f    The  other  station  (37)  was  ten 


!u /ragititt Solaria  opalina'V^^^SptochtrtopttrnMf  (taht-n) 'Sl^matpti /Mur, An^ 
,^  .....  Ifaliliiiu  .UriH.  'Arinla  cp.  nay..  TtrihrelUda  airctmtt.  nfltpm  dHcimaUa, 
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miles  northwest  in  one  hundred  and  seventeen  fathoms  with  t\i^ 
same  soft  tenacious  mud  ;  the  temperature  30^^  to  43^°.     Hore 
occurred  a  smaller  Geryon,    perhaps   a   male ;    and   apparentYj, 
judging  by  AVyville  Thompson's  figme  in  his  work  '*The  Deptlia 
of  the  Sea,"  p.  881,  very  closeh'  related  to  Kroyer's  Geryon  triderrM^  ; 
with  this  was  associated  the  western  Pelican's  foot  shell,  ^Ijr^or- 
rhais  occidentalism  and  other  shells  and  worms,  and  a  variety'     o^ 
Ophiotjlypha  affinis  of  Lutken,  dredged  the  previous  year  by  Mesfi^  rs. 
Smith  and  Ilar^cer  at  St.  George's  Bank.     This  day  ended    <z>vir 
explorations,  and  at  night  the  Bache  arrived  in  Salem. 

The  results  of  the  month's  work  besides  adding  quite  a  num"L>^r 
of  forms  before  unknown  to  exist  on  our  coast,  and  a  few  ne'^v  t:^ 
science,  show  that  the  fauna  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  Gul€"  of 
Maine  is  almost  purely  arctic,  the  temperature  at  about  one  In 
dred  fathoms  being  from  364^°  to  39°.  The  only  apparent  except' 
to  this  arctic  fauna  is  the  presence  of  a  dead  broken  specimeiB.  of 
the  coral  Deltocyathus,  which  however  is  not  improbably  a  nnc3  xn- 
ber  of  the  deep  sea  Atlantic  fauna,  and  ma}'  be  found  living  nea.  'MTCT 
the  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream  in  the  neighborhood  Of  the  St.  Gcor^"^  ^ 
Banks.  The  fimna  of  the  sandy  portions,  such  as  around  "t  t** 
southern  portion  of  Stellwageu's  Bank,  is  similar  to  sandy  beacB"*^® 
and  adjacent  bottoms  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  As  ihcavc^^^^ 
fauna  is  best  known  in  northern  Norway,  so  our  researches  t-'l"*** 
year  have  brought  to  light  several  forms  hitherto  only  known  fr^^^^ 
Norwa}^  and  show  that  the  fauna  of  that  country  is  identical  v^  »'t" 


that  of  a  region  so  far  south  as  the  area  between  Cape  S^  "J* 

and  Cape  Cod,  and  bounded  on  the  southeast  by  the  Gulf 

That  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Maine  do  not  support  a  fa-i^"  *** 

purely  arctic  is  shown  in  the  absence  of  llhynconella  psitta^^ 

while  Ophwgh/pha  nodosa  so  abundant  in  shallow  bays  in  La 

dor  is  also  wanting.     Moreover  Cardhtm  {slaiidicinn^  C,  Haj/^^^     ' 

and  Serripes  GromUnidica  do  not  occur  in  anything  like  the  at>*--^ 

dance  and  size  in  which  thoy  may  be  found  in  shallow  water  ( 

to  ten  fathoms)  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 


der punctoftriata,  Dentaliumorci<fcntah^*yesfra  arctica^  X,  pcUucida,  hfacoma  tahuJosa, 
dium  pinnnlatum^   Cryptodnn  ohe.sus,   Lvdna  filosa^  Axtarte  lenf^  *Lcda  tenuUulcata^   iT'^ 
thracior/ormix^  V,  obe*a^  Darri/dium  ritreum.     l*olyz«>a,   Difenfa%ci{ifra  lucemaria^  CtH^J^_ 
ramulosa,  Di»copora   Skenii^  Ilornere.a  lichenoida^  Myrioeoum  nubgraciU,     Radiates,  (7^ 
laria  laricata^* Schizanter fra'jiUs^  T/ii/ofie s\y.,*Amphiura  Otteri,* Ophioglypha  Sar$ii^  0. 
(at  station  37  only).  Endendrium  ramotum  (at  37  only),  Sertularella  polyzonieu^  Deltoey^ 
Afftutisiif  *EdiDardsia  species. 
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ally,  the  liberality  of  Professor  Pierce,  the  Superintendent 
:  Coast  Survey,  in  placing  at  the  service  of  the  Fish  Commis- 

•  a  fine  steamer  and  every  convenience  for  dredging  during 
tire  month,  leads  us  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  in  the  fu- 
jeem  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  Coast  Survey,  to  make  a 
)f  the  sea  bottom  within  soundings.  The  soundings  in  such 
vould  be  better  done  by  the  dredge  than  the  lead,  as  a  far 

•  idea  of  the  sea  bottom  could  thus  be  obtained,  than  by  the 
amount  of  material  usually  brought  up  by  the  lead,  and 

I  is  sometimes  misleading.  A  naturalist  aboard  could  sort 
le  animals  and  send  tjiem  to  experts  for  identification.  Thus, 
slight  extra  expense,  the  work  already  began  by  M.  Pour- 
in  mapping  out  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  of  Florida,  could 
tended,  and  our  north  Atlantic  sea  bottom  would  be  studied 
napped  out,  and  the  results,  while  advancing  science,  be  of 
practical  value  in  navigation  and  the  fisheries. 
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BY  TUEO.  B.  COMSTOCK,  B.S. 

^  II.    ITS    IMPROVEMENT. 

riNG  shown,  I  trust  conclusive!}',  the  value  of  the  park  from 
itific  standpoint,  we  may  now  consider  in  a  general  manner 
st  and  most  advantageous  mctliods  of  maintaining  and  util- 
its  peculiarities.  Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of 
abject,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  provisions  of  the  act 
rch,  1872,  which  relate  specially  to  the  control  and  improve- 
of  the  dedicated  tract  of  land.     I  quote  the  following  j)a8- 

• 
• 

11  persons  who  shall  locate  or  settle  upon,  or  occupy  the 
or  any  part  thereof,  except  as  Jiereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
lered  trespassers  and  removed  therefrom." 
lid  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
:ary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  prac- 
?,  to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
necessary  or  projJer,  for  the  care  and  management  of  the 
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same.     Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  tbe  presen*ation  fn 
injury  or  spoliation,  of  all  timber,  mineral  flej^sits,  natural  cu 
osities.  or  wonders  within  said  park,  and  their  retention  in  th 
natural  condition.     The  secretary  may,  in   his  discretion,  gn 
leases  for  building  purposes  for  terms  not  exceeding  ten  3'ears, 
small  parcels  of  ground,  at  such  places  in  said  park  as  shall 
quire  the  erectioi>  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitoi 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  said  leases^  and  all  other  revenues  .... 
to  be  expended  under  his  direction  in  the  management  of  the  sai 
and  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridle  paths  therein.     He  sh 
provide  against  the  tcanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  . 
and  against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  the  purposes  of  ni 

chandisc  or  profit, and  generally  shall  be  auth 

ized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  sliall  be  necessary  or' proper 
carry  out  fully  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act."* 

It  is  impossible  to  find  fault  with  this  bill,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  a  model  of  concise  expression,  while  it  is  certainly  expli 
enough  to  show  clearly  its  objects  and  intentions ;  nevertheless 
is  marked  bv  one  of  those  stranije  inconsistencies  which  seem 
separable  from  our  present  s^'stem  of  unadvised  legislation  uj 
matters  connected  with  public  improvement s.f     1  refer  to  the 
thority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the   Interior  and   the  dut 
therebj- imposed  upon  him,  without  the  power  of  exercising 
one  or  of  fulfilling  the  other.     Ample  provision  has  been  made 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  park  and  its  denizens,  p 
vided  that  no  one  attempts  to  injure  or  destroy  tcithin  its  bordi 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  necessity  which  has  produ* 

•  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  ftirthor  Icprislation  has  been  made  since  the  passage  of 
bill.  I  hare  omitted  only  those  portions  which  refer  to  the  boandarics  of  the  p 
with  certain  passages  not  essential  to  com])letene88  of  expression. 

\  I  feel  it  to  ho  due  to  myself,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  air  of  novelty  or  iac 
pleteness  which  may  attach  to  this  article,  to  state  more  deflnitely  my  posiUon  y 
respect  to  the  question  of  tlie  relations  of  science  to  the  General  Government.  I  i 
this  opportunity  of  rocortlingmy  views  upon  this  subject  not  only  that  I  may  be  r 
fully  understood  in  the  plans  here  proposed,  but  also  bocauj^e  I  believe  that  thie  I 
has  come  for  combined  action  on  the  part  of  scientists.  In  brief,  then,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  present  system  (if  i«uch  it  can  be  termed)  of  unorganized  and  it 
criminate  appropriation  of  the  public  funds  for  scientific  purposes  is,  to  say  the  1 
nnprolltablc  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  science.  This  conclusion,  bj 
as  it  is  upon  a  cai-eful  study  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  naturally  leads  \fi  tbe  qncf 
whether  any  method  possessing  equal  or  greater  advantages  could  bo  adoptetl  w 
would  have  fewer  objections.  After  mature  deliberation.  I  am  confident  that  th 
quite  possible,  as  I  shall  hope  to  demonstrate  hereafter.  I  cannot  now  enter  intc 
tails,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  but  these  remarks  may  serve  to 
plain  in  a  measure  what  might  otherwise  appear  paradoxical  or  impracticable. 
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the  law  clemamU  its  execution.*  Thus  far  I  am  not  aware  that 
much  has  heen  lost  b}'  delay  in  this  respect,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  mere  fact  that  a  law  exists  is  suilioient  for  a  short  time 
to  deter  many  from  transgressing  it.  It  has  now  become  apparent, 
however,  that  there  is  no  "  power  behind  the  throne,"  and  so  long 
as  this  state  of  alfairs  continues  the  danger  of  spoliation  is  liable 
to  increase. 

Agaiu,  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  res- 
ervation in  an}^  way  except  that  "all  of  the  proceeds  of  leases, 
^d  all  other  revenues  which  may  be  derived  from  any  source  con- 
nected with  said  park,"  are  to  be  expended  in  its  management 
*nd  the  construction  of  roads.  To  bay  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  proceeds  of  such  a  fund,  which  is  never  likely  to  assume 
^gautic  proportions,  must  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  a  super- 

■ 

^Dtendent's  salary,  it  is  evident  that "'  the  construction  of  roads  and 

hridle  paths  therein"  must  precede  "the  erection  of  buildings  for 

toe  accommodation  of  visitors."     These  roads  must,  therefore,  be 

^^siructed  in  the  early  future,  if  the  park  is  to  become  in  any 

"®gro€  the  place  of  resort  for  which  it  is  intended. 

-A.S  I  have  remarked,  the  whole  of  this  district  is  now  in  a  state 
^*  nature,  and  while  this  is  b}'  no  means  unfavorable  to  investi- 
ff^tioii,  but,  in  manj-  respects,  quite  the  reverse,  it  is  not  condu- 
*^ive  to  a  high  state  of  physical  vigor  upon  the  part  of  the  inves- 
"S^itor.  Until  access  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  from  without  and 
^^vement  from  place  to  place  within  its  borders  is  rendered  com- 
I^^i'aiively  easy  by  the  opening  of  suitable  roads,  food  and  other 
*^pplies  must  be  transported  by  pack-trains  a  distance  of  more 
^*^^n  one  hundred  miles.  This  method  is  not  only  tedious  and 
^^pensive,  but  it  is  also  attended  with  considerable  risk,  and  the 
^ore  delicate  instruments  which  are  indispensable  for  accurate 
^ork  in  some  departments  cannot  be  transported  in  this  manner 
^**  ^\\,-\    The  first  requirement  for  scientific  work  is,  therefore,  a 


*^r<;8l<lent  Grant,  in  hi-*  late  mesango,  rcoommcnds  leKi'-l!iti«>n  to  this  end,  and  it  is 
^k  improbable  that  it  will  receive  the  attention  of  Congress  during  this  fcsHion.  The 
^^retary  of  the  Interior  has  done  all  in  his  power  by  the  appointment,  in  1«72,  of  lion. 
'  ^-  Langford,  as  buperintendont.  Thi.-*  gentleman  has  done  far  more  than  could  bo 
**i*«cted  of  hini,  and  has  regularly  presented  hid  reports,  notwilhtjtanding  the  fact 
^*^  hia  serTicen  have  been  rendered  with  great  sacrifice  of  comfort,  and,  so  far  as  1 
^*^  *earn,  wholly  without  compensation. 

t  Horometors  and  thermometers  can  only  bo  carried  with  safety,  by  being  packed 

\^^  Uie  greate(<t  care,  and  strapped  to  the  bark  of  a  rider  who  will  rarely  allow  hid 

***^*>*a.|  to  move  out  of  a  walk.    The  iubtauccB  are  rare  indeed  in  which  chronometcrB  io 
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system  of  roads  which  will  alTord  communication  between  tl 
principal  points  of  interest.  This  accomplished,  there  can  be  i 
doubt  of  the  siwedy  introduction  of  better  methods  of  transpc 
from  without.  The  enterprising  citizens  of  Montana  and  W 
oming,  encouraged  by  General  Ord,  have  already  agitated  the  su 
ject  of  an  extended  system  of  national  highways  through  t 
Territories,  and  vigorous  measures  have  been  adopted  to  secu 
their  object.  This  would  add  greatly  to  the  facilities  in  this  dire 
tiou,  for  as  I  have  shown,  any  direct  route  between  the  Monta: 
settlements  and  the  south  or  east  must  pass  through  this  res< 
vation  or  very  npar  to  it.  But  the  project  of  a  railroad  tliroui 
that  section  is  not  in  its  infancy,  nor  can  it  long  be  delayed, 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  these  points,  for  it  is  obvious,  frc 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  attention  of  capitalists  must  soon 
turned  toward  this  field.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  show  in  wh 
waj's  I  consider  that  the  interests  of  science  can  be  best  furthere 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  great  importance 
prompt^  constant^  extended  and  connected  observation  of  the  ra 
and  rapidly  waning  phenomena,  which  form  the  most  striking  ai 
characteristic  features  of  the  district  under  consideration.  Takii 
these  points  in  the  order  named,  it  ought  to  be  understood  that 
order  to  obtain  thoroughly  satisfactory  results 

Action  must  be  prompt. — The  evidence  thus  far  obtained,  thoo| 
meagre  and  fragmentary,  points  directly  to  the  conclusion  th 
constant  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  movements  of  the  geyse 
and  boiling  springs,  resulting  occasionally  in  the  apparent  extiE 
tion  of  an  active  crater,  the  sudden  eruption  of  one  long  dormai 
or  a  radical  change  in  the  manner  of  action  of  another. 

The  whole  region  abounds  with  traces  of  geysers,  solfatara 
and  other  minor  evidences  of  the  persistency  of  heat  after  tl 
dying  out  of  the  volcanic  furnaces,  proving  that  the  active  ven 
are  representatives  of  the  last  stage  of  such  action.  Several  i 
teresting  geysers,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  have  changed 
character  more  or  less  since  first  observed. 

The  Giant  Ge3'ser  was  observed  in  actiod  in  1870  by  Lieut.  ( 
C.  Doane,  who  reports  that  the  eruption  continued  during  thr 
and  a  half  hours.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Hayden's  visit  in  the  fc 
lowing  year,  the  only  eruption  recorded,  though  quite  as  vigoroi 

nse  have  been  RucccssAilly  transported  upon  horseback,  even  with  the  utmost  oare  ai 
precaution  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 
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as  that  mentioned  by  Doane,  lasted  only  one  hour  and  twent}' 
minutes.  This  geyser  was  not  observed  in  action  by  an\'  of  Dr. 
Haydeu's  party  of  1872,  nor  by  the  members  of  the  northwestern 
Wyoming  expedition  in  1873.* 

If  we  are  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  study  of  these 
phenomena,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  "delay  is  dangerous." 

Observation  must  be  constant. — The  closest  attention  to  details 
will  avail  little,  however  early,  unless  ample  provision  be  made  for 
its  continuance  without  interruption.     Temporary  exploring  par- 
ties have  done  their  work  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  in  the  dis- 
covery and  mapping  of  their  positions,  and  in  gleaning  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  their  importance.     Every  scraj)  of  this  evidence 
^valuable,  to  be  sure,  but  the  main  questions  at  issue  can  be  de- 
ciJed  only  by  the  steady  and  laborious  process  of  accumulating 
related  and  coincident  facts.     This  necessity  will  be  more  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  om*  ignorance  of  the  phenomena.     I  can 
^t  illustrate  this  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  known  history  of 
several  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  craters  of  the  Upper  Geyser 
^in  of  Fire  Hole  River. 

^Ue  eruption  of  the  ''  Giantess"  so  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
^gford,t  ^^'^o  witnessed  two  violent  eruptions  within  twenty-two 
flours  in  1870,  has  since  been  observed  only  once,  on  the  evening 
of  August  18,  1872,  by  a  portion  of  Dr.  Ilayden's  party.J 

"^Uother  geyser  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  ''Giantess,"  but 
^^''^ss  the  river,  on  account  of  the  approximate  regularity  of  its 
^^^oii,  has  received  the  appropriate  name  of  "Old  Faithful."     I 

* 

^^'^  on  the  following  page  a  table  of  twenty-seven  eruptions  with 
particulars.  § 


*^r.  A.  C.  Peale.  Ilaydcii's  *'  Report "  1872,  p.  153.  says :  — "  The  water  in  Uio  Giant 
Geyser  iicenied  to  be  considenibly  agitated,  but  never  readied  a  greater  height  than 
»bont  three  feet  above  the  top."  This  was  also  its  condition  at  Uie  time  of  my  visit  last 
^"^st.  This  is  but  one  of  many  similar  instances  which  might  bo  given  in  illustra- 
^^  of  my  remarks. 

f'Scribner's  Monthly,"  June,  1871. 

t  Mr.  Langford  reports  the  maximum  height  of  the  column  of  water  projected  from 
^'^  geyser  to  have  been  250  ft.  Dr.  Peale  {loc.  cit.,  p.  149)  places  the  height,  in  1872, 
»*  less  than  40  ft. 

IThe  seventeen  eruptions  observed  in  1872  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  Dr.  Peale, 
(Joe.  cit.,  p.  148).  The  remainder  are  ftom  my  own  notes.  Lieut.  S.  E.  Blunt  rendered 
Mterial  asBistxuice  in  this  instance. 
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TABLE. 


No.  of 
erup- 
tiou. 


1. 
2^ 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
If. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
IG. 
17. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


1872. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  19. 
Aug.  19. 
Aug.  20. 
.   1873. 
Aug.  25. 
Aug.  2,'). 
Aug.  25. 
Aug.  iT). 
Aug.  25. 
Aug.  25. 
Aug.  25. 
Aug.  25. 
Aug.  25. 
Aug..*J5. 


h.  m, 

3  22 

7  27 

8  35 

9  40 

10  40 

11  54 

1  05 

2  15 

3  23 

4  3:{ 

5  41 
G  42 

7  44 

8  51 

10  07 

11  12 
11  54 


00  r. M. 
30  A.  M. 
30  A.  M. 

30  A.  M. 
20  A.M. 

31  A.  M. 
05  r.  M. 

25  r.  M. 
51  r.  M. 
22  P.  M. 
00  V.  M. 
SO  r.  M. 
30  r.  M. 
00  r.  M. 

00  A.  M. 
30  A.  M. 

00  A.M. 


11  3G  00  A.M. 

12  39  00  P.  M. 

1  41  15  P.  M. 

2  45  20  P.  M. 

3  63  35  P.  M. 
5  11  10  P.  M. 
0  03  15  P.  AI. 

7  12  00  P.  M. 

8  14  00  P.  M. 

9  17  00  P.  M. 


h.  m.    f 

3  27  00 

7  32  30 

8  40  30 

9  46  30 

10  51  13 

11  59  10 

1  OJ  40 

2  20  15 

3  28  22 

4  38  22 

5  40  00 
G  47  15 

7  49  20 

8  55  20 

10  11  45 

11  17  20 
11  58  20 


P.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
I'.  M.* 
P.  M.* 
P.  M.* 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.  M. 


Duration. 

Iiitei-Tarfe.\.^  of 
qui«^^_ 

m.  «. 

h.    «^ t. 

5    00 

......  ^^K    ^^  •••• 

5    00 

.*.*•*    .^^^    .^•••* 

5    00 

1    0K»              00 

6    00 

1    OC^          00 

11  41  30  A.M. 

12  44  00  P.  M. 

1  45  45  P.M. 

2  50  00  P.  M. 

3  58  00  P.  M. 

5  15  40  P.  M. 

6  07  45  P.  M. 


4  47 

4  39 

4  41 

4  50 

4  31 

5  00 
5  00 
4  45 
4  50 
4  20 
4  45* 
4  50* 

4  20* 

5  30 
5  00 
4  30 
4  40 
4  25 
4  30 
4  30 


56 

18 

55 

39 

38 

00 

28 

30* 

I5« 

40* 

45 


0    6 

0  5 
0 

1  0 

1    19 

0  4# 

1  Oft 


30 

15 

35 

35 

10 

25 

15 


The  following  tabular  list  gives  tlie  number  of  recorded     ^^^, 
tions  of  ten  of  tlie  best  known  geysers  of  the  Upper  Basin  of    ^ 

♦These  data,  for  eome  unexplained  reason,  are  omitted  from  Dr.  Pealc's  tal>'*'* 
I  have  supplied  them  by  simple  calculalioQ  from  the  other  ilgurcs  which  he  giir*'^  * 
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River.     If  there  be  any  errors,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total 


er  is  larger  than  the  truth.* 


Name  of  Getser. 


No.  of 
roconl- 

ed 
erup- 

tiOQb. 


ithftil 

»8 

o 

•   •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••a 

1 

111 . 

iUe 

1  of  recorded  eruptions  of  nine  of 
it  known  geyHeri*. 

* .^^-ZTzr^T" 


30 
3 
7 
7 
8 
3 
3 
4 


Maximum 
heiglit  of  col- 
umn of  water 
projecicd  ac- 
cording to  dif- 
ferent observ- 
ers. 


G8 


ICO  to  l.V) 
39  to  2o0 

100  to  219 
25  to    93 

173  to  225 
25  to    30 

140  to  200 

41  to    45 

15  to    25 

40 


Character 

of 
Geyter.  f 


Regular. 

Inegnlar? 

Irregular  ? 

Fitful. 

Regular? 

Regular? 

Constant. 

In-egular  ? 

Constant. 

Regular  ? 


ese  facts  not  only  tend  to  show  plainly  the  paucity  of  our 
l^dge,  but  they  furnisli  in  themselves  sulHcient  evidence  of 
mount  which  we  may  hope  to  gain  by  a  closer  study,  based 
a  wider  knowledge  resulting  from  constant  observation. 
tended  observation  is  required.  —  All  of  the  expeditions  which 
lieretofore  visited  this  section  have  done  so  during  the  sum- 
aonths  ;  hence  we  have  no  records  of  any  phenomena  within 

■ 

ic*  table  is  intended  to  include  all  known  observations  of  eruptions  made  between 
^l  the  present  tune.  As  a  number  of  small  parties  of  tourints,  miners  and  others 
oni  time  to  time  vi>itod  this  locality,  it  is  probable  that  otiier  erui>tionH  have 
itnes'ijed.  of  which  no  records  have  been  mnde  in  an  accep-sible  form.  Several 
rcyserfi  in  this  list  have  also  been  seen  in  action  by  exploring  parties  without 
^  observation.    For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  taken  no  account  of  such  cases  in 

a  impossible  from  such  a  small  number  of  ascei-tainod  facts,  to  das^iiy  these 

'   correctly.     In  the  case  of  ♦* Old  Faithful"  enough  is  known  to  entitle  it  Co  bo 

"i-ed  regular  (aijproxiniatcly)  in  its  action.    The  terms  employed  here  to  denote 

nactcr  of  the  *•  Cas^^tle,"  "  Giant"  and  **  Saw-mill"  geysers  also  express  clearly 

their  respective  conditions,  at  present.    As  for  the  others,  their  status  is  very 

II. 
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these  limits  for  a  greater  period  than  three  consecutiTe  monthJ^ 
The  most  interesting  localities,  consequently,  have  been  in 
cases  very  hastily  examined.  Dr.  Ilayden  has  published  to] 
graphical  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  principal  geysei 
and  hot  springs  of  the  upper  and  lower  Fire  Hole  Basins,  and 
Shoshone  Lake,  to  most  of  which  he  has  given  more  or  less  a] 
propriate  names,  but  upon  neither  of  his  trips  did  he  remain  loi 
enough  in  any  one  locality  for  extended  observatiops.  The  exp» 
dition  of  last  summer*  was  able  to  devote  but  a  portion  of  tl 
time  to  the  area  included  in  the  park,  and  the  remaining  partii 
have  been  not  only  quite  small,  but  they  have  been  much  more  r» 
stricted  for  want  of  time.f  All  of  the  facts  have  been  collect^^  ;:±ed 
during  the  warmest  and  driest  season  of  the  year  when  the  atmo^^z^os- 
pheric  precipitation  is  least  abundant  and  permanent.  We  kno^z^oir 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  effects  of  climate  upon  the  temperatui  ,■>  Jre, 
periodicity,  or  degree  of  activity  of  the  subterranean  watei*s,  c^  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  The  relations,  if  any,  existing  between  tT 
different  craters  are  almast  equally  undetermined.  Even  tr 
sources  of  the  water  supply  and  the  nature  of  the  heating  acr  -^uid 
projecting  agencies  are  but  vaguely  understood.     In  fact  nothi^  -ing 

connected  with  the  whole  subject  is  well  ascertained  and  the  a .^op- 

portunity  for  original  investigation  is  almost  unlimited. 

It  is  also  quite  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  that  many  crat 
which  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  action  may  hereafter  prove  to  ' 
among  the  most  interesting  and  important  ge3'8ers.  Dr.  Uayd* 
describes,  in  his  report  for  1872,  eruptions  of  geysers  which  w< 
not  observed  the  previous  year,  while  two  or  three  which  were  se* 
in  action  in  1871  were  not  observed  in  1872.  At  least  two  m 
ones,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  were  seen  by  myself  during  t' 
summer  of  1873,  in  the  Upper  Fire  Hole  Basin  alone.  Nor  is  th^t-^*' 
all,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  future  exploration  will  be  i^^  ^^ 
warded   by  the  discovery  of  still  other  basins  or  collections  '  ^' 

thermal  and  spouting  springs.  Notwithstanding  the  extensi'  -^  ^'^® 
surveys  in  our  western  wilds,  there  are  many  complicated  prOK— ^^^"" 
lems  to  solve  and  numerous  discoveries  to  make  ere  we  shall  ftiW-*'v 
realize  the  vastness  and  extent  of  nature's  variety. 

All  observations  should  he  connected. — Any  system  of  observ^^^  ^*^ 


♦Northwc&tcrn  Wyoming  expedition. 

1 1  urn  aware  of  no  case  in  whifh  any  person  capable  of  careftal  obeerration  T         **** 
spent  so  much  aa  one  week  in  recording  a  series  of  facto  from  one  locality. 
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,  however  comprehensive,  will  be  comparatively  futile,  unless 
work  of  all  engaged  shall  be  so  connected  as  to  pre\^nt  confu- 
i  and  secure  the  strength  of  united  effort.  This  proposition  is 
ious  enough  to  need  no  demonstration.  I  will,  therefore,  pass 
€tl3'  to  the  subject  next  at  hand. 

li  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  bill  previously  quoted,  that 
}  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "provide 
inst  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  Jish  and  game^  etc.,"  within 
reservation.  I  have  already  given  a  list  of  the  principal  mam- 
8  and  birds  of  this  region,*  from  which  those  properly  in- 
led  under  this  head  of  game  will  readily  be  selected.  Accept- 
this  term  in  its  widest  sense,  we  tnay,  perhaps,  infer  that  this 
vision,  if  rigidly  executed,  will  insure  the  protection  of  the 
iter  number  of  the  animals  mentioned  in  this  list.  This,  in  a 
.sure,  secures  the  fulfilment  of  the  scheme  which  I  have  pro- 
sd  for  the  preservation  of  tliese  animals.  A  moment's  thought, 
ever,  will  show  the  inadequacy  of  such  means,  for,  in  the  first 
je  not  all  of  the  forms  included  in  m}'  list  are  representatives 
he  park  fauna,  nor  is  it  certain  that  mere  protection  would,  in 
:;ases,  be  equivalent  to  j) reservation.^  Besides  as  I  have  stated, 
a  few  of  the  species  alluded  to  are  well  on  the  way  to  extinc- 
I,  and  great  care  might  at  times  be  required  to  prevent  exter- 
ation.  I  have  not  space  to  consider  these  points  as  I  could 
1,  but  a  few  of  the  facts  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Lmong  the  foreign  animals  which  I  have  suggested  for  introduc- 
i  into  the  National  "Zoological  Gardens**  is  the  bison,  which, 
ig  erratic  in  its  habits,  would  need  some  attention  until  egress 
n  the  park  should  become  disadvantageous  to  it  by  the  settle- 
it  of  the  surrounding  country. J 

'he  American  moose  {Alee  Americanus  Jardine),  the  mule  deer 
rvu8  macrotis  Say),  the  big  horn  mountain  sheep  (Ovis  man- 
I  Cuvier),  and  the  mountain  antelope  {Aplocerus  montanus)^ 
ngly  named  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  are  undoubtedly  among 

^e  Tint  Part  of  this  article. 

(esidcs  the  anitnnis  referred  to,  it  eccms  to  me  quite  possible  to  domicile  in  this  re- 
ft few  at  least  of  those  species  of  other  faunas  which  are  in  danger  of  rapid  ex- 
{nation ;  at  any  rate,  experiments  of  this  nature  could  do  no  harm,  and  they  might 
prove  very  beneficial. 

have  called  the  bison  &  foreign  animal,  because  it  is  not  now  found  within  the  lim- 
'  the  reserved  tract,  but  that  it  would  thrive  tlierc  if  introduced  is  already  proven 
e  abnndant  remains  which  are  now  bleaching  in  the  valleys  both  within  and  ai^a- 
(o  the  parky  showing  that  they  have  but  recently  been  driven  from  theae  haunts. 
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the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  denizens  of  the  Be 
Mountains,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  yet  reached 
limit  of  the  adaptations  of  the  order  Ruminantia  to  the  warn 
man.* 

The  interesting  case  of  the  suckling  of  the  young  by  the  m 
of  Lepus  Bairdiiy  before  mentioned,  ought  not  to  be  overlool 
and  there  are  doubtless  man}'  discoveries  yet  to  be  made  of  ec 
interest.     The  order  Rodentia  is  well  represented  in  this  sect 

There  are  many  other  points  of  greater  or  less  importance  wl 
have  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  the  plans  of  improven 
which  I  have  to  suggest,  but  I  must  be  content  with  &  pASi 
allusion  to  them.     I  cannot  forbear,  however,  calling  attentioi 
one  very  prominent  result  to  be  attaineil  by  the  setting  asidi 
this  tract,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  the  timber,  as 
videii  by  law.     It  needs  no  ailment  to  show  the  value  of 
Upper  Yellowstone  forests  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  distr 
tion  of  the  precipitateil  moisture,  which  is  collected  by  the  var 
streams  radiating  Irom  this  point.     For  many  years  to  come, 
timbered  district  within  and  around  the  park  must  be  the  n 
support  of  the  settlements  iu  that  region,  for  without  this  ii 
ence  irrigation  during  a  considei-able  portion  of  the  j'ear  will 
impossible.     Until  artificial  forests,  so  to  speak,  have  been  ] 
duceii  along  the  lower  valleys  of  the  streams,  upon  the  pla 
these  timl^roil  areas  must  constitute  the  verv  backbone  of  i 
eessful  agriculture.     Such  being  the  ca:5e,  there  are  few  who 
not  welcome  the  introiluction  of  most  stringent  measures  for 
protection  of  the  wooileii  districts.     Nor  is  this  all,  for  there 
doubtless,  not  a  few  questions  of  much  importance  upon  wl 
new  liijht  will  be  thrown  bv  the  discoveries  resulting  from 
preservation  of  new  auil  rare  forms  of  plants  in  these  forests.f 

*  III  the  Rei.K^rt  of  Uie  De^>t.  of  .V^oallun?.  l9t>T.  p.  21<.  an  aaooymoas  writer  g 
X  short  Article  vitb  :i  )^.^d  pUte  of  .4^'  atrms  at.  ».'  i.-iii^,  fn:>m  which  I  extract  the 
lo-sriag::— "  Mr.  L'>rd  -:eem;»  Che  Aplsveru^  a  rnlujible  animal  to  acclimatize,  and  Ihi 
it  wv.»ull  thrire amouic  tho  mouncam^  of  S.'o;Ijn<i.  aQ<i  pr\>Te a  remunerairn^ *wool-b 
N^c  anim-il.*  It^  coat  i>  verx  ;hick.  an  I  i^  ooux^o^etl  of  tw^»  clifi^oe^  of  hair,  one 
tremelv  looy  and  somewbot  »:v.vln^e.  boneath  wb>b  is  a  ;^hort.  den^e  coTenn;,  Teiy  I 
*  a»  ielAMte  in  fibre  and  texture  a^  that  of  the  f^mou-*  jpjot  of  Cx^hmere.  Tbe  oc 
coat  of  hiir  I*  Terr  lonx.  c*'T,.^rn?  the  bo^ly.  tju!.  and  leys,  like  the  fleece  of  the  ner 
be;ajc  mo-t  al'U-iiiut  oc  :-w  ?h  uld-er.  av»ot,  *.»:ick.  aa«i  thj^rtL*.*'  .  .  .  .  ••  It  wi 
be  worth  mhile  to  a*certaia  m-'re  ileti:i:<Iy  the  preci'^e  habits  And  capabilitic 
t^t4  A'lieni.-an  aaim^.  and  a^-ertaia  its  (Hn.*'j:aiary  Talue.  befoie  ^eanrliis^  far 
throa;j:h  Asia  for  j^*at>  to  aoi'liaaaCLze  uj^oq  thi*  cvatintnt.  etc.** 

*  Tiat  thottsaads  of  acre;^  of  vaJutble  nuiber  have  been  ,doc  orn'oamoalj^  dMin 
bj  tie  negiect  to  «jL]tin^ui>h  a  camp>iire.  is  a  fict  which  u  patent  to  all  who  haw  t 
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The  question  now  naturally  arises,  What  can  be  done  to  carry 
ynt  the  several  schemes  proposed  in  this  paper?  This  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  answer  as  full}'  and  briefly  as  possible.  There  is  one 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  all  questions  l)earing  upon  the  subject  of 
government  aid  to  science,  which  is  that  there  exists  no  settled 
plan  of  action  upon  such  matters.  Those  who  are  most  deeply 
Interested  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  '*  lobby  "for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill,  much  less  have  they  the  means  with  which  to  pur- 
:;hase  its  passage  by  bribery,  or  the  effrontery  to  offer  it.  Science 
is  thus  left  dependent,  in  too  many  instances,  upon  the  purely  acci- 
dental good  results  which  may  follow  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  idea  of  a  free  national  park  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  is 
at  all  consistent  with  our  republican  institutions,  nothing  can  be 
more  plain  than  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  its  main- 
tenance. But  the  Yellowstone  Park,  as  we  have  seen,  has  man- 
ifestly a  peculiar  value  aside  from  its  utility  as  a  mere  ''pleasuring 
(round,"  and  thus  it  offers,  without  material  outlay,  unusual  re- 
ams upon  the  investment. 

For  purposes  of  stu  ly,  it  would  be  best  to  divide  the  park  into 
>ur  nearly  equal  districts,  with  a  small  central  district.  The  lat- 
ir  would  comprise  very  few  of  the  objects  of  great  interest,  but 
ould  contain  the  central  station,  which  might  best  be  located  at 
le  outlet  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  The  four  main  districts  would 
ius  vary  much  in  point  of  interest,  but  the  work  of  research  could 
adily  be  equalized  by  proper  care  and  foresight.  A  chief  com- 
issioner,  a  person  of  acknowledged  abilit}',  occupying  the  central 
ation,  would  then  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  whole  area,  with 
unpetent  officers  under  him  and  responsible  to  him  for  the  per- 
rmance  of  their  duties.  Each  of  the  large  districts  should  con- 
in  a  principal  station  centrally  located,  and  as  many  local 
ations  as  might  be  required  for  observation  and  experiment.^  In 
;her  words,  we  should  have  what  may  be  styled  a  perpetual  ex- 
Bdition  with  head-quarters  at  the  central  station,  composed  of  sev- 
•al  divisions,  working  in  separate  fields,  each  provided  with  a 
Dinpetent  scientific  corps  of  investifljators  with  their  assistants. 

I  have  given  here  the  mere  outline  of  a  scheme  which  appears 

led  thronji^h  nn  nninhabiterl  country. "  In  the  face  of  repeated  warnings,  there  are 
lanj  who  will  never  learti  to  adopt  the  simple  precaution  of  smothering  their  flres  be- 
»Te  abandoning  them.  It  has  been  recommended,  and  not  unwisely,  that  such  wilful 
^^lect  Bhould  be  made  a  criminal  offence. 
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to  me  the  most  practicable  and  advantageous,  simply 
have  not  the  opportunity  in  this  article  to  enlarge  upon 
and  its  adaptability  to  the  end  in  view,  but  I  believe  tli 
plan  will  be  found  adequate  for  the  maintenance  and  \ 
of  the  park  in  such  a  manner  as  to  p;'oduce  the  most  sa 
scientific  results ;  while,  as  I  have  shown,  thei*e  is  need  < 
action  in  some  directions,  it  is  not  necessary,  however 
that  the  whole  of  this  plan  should  be  inaugurated  at  ( 
the  contrary,  time  and  money  may  be  saved  by  beginni 
small  scale,  and  gradually  widening  the  scope  of  ob 
Eventually,  however,  such  a  scheme  must  lead  to  the  inl 
of  observers  in  every  important  department  of  scientific 

The  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  whole  subject  is  the 
diflficulty,  but  I  w^ould  gladly  repose  sufidcicnt  confidei 
culture  of  my  countrymen,  to  believe  that  an  enumerat 
immediate  practical  results  to  follow  from  this  investm 
necessary  to  convince  them  of  its  desirabilit3\  For  th( 
no  method  of  accomplishing  this  plan  seems  available, 
grant  iVom  the  General  Government  of  an  amount  sul 
the  labors  of  a  single  year,  but  we  may  be  justified  in  he 
the  judicious  application  of  the  first  grant  would  renc 
appropriations  more  apparently  necessary.  It  would  nc 
cult  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  a  large  endowinei 
improvement  of  the  park,  but  it  is  foreign  to  the  objec 
paper,  which  have  been  to  show  the  value  of  the  tract, 
general  manner,  to  show  how  it  maybe  used  to  advantag 
discussing  minutely  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this 

If  the  suggestions  here  made  shall  'aid,  in  any  c 
advancing  the  cause  of  scientific  research,  more  will  1 
accomplished  than  the  writer  has  dared  to  hope. 


THE  GIANT  CUTTLE-FISHES  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND  THE   COMMON   SQUIDS   OF  THE  NEW 

ENGLAND    COAST.- 

BY    PROFESSOR  A.  £.  VERRILL. 

The  various  accounts  of  the  appearance  and  capture  of  several 
gigantic  cuttle-fishes  or  *' squids"  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
that  have  recently  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  have  exci- 
ted an  unusual  interest  in  animals  of  this  kind.  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  examination  and  description  the  jaw  of 
the  huge  specimen  found  floating  at  the  surface  on  the  Grand  Banks 
'n  1871,  and  referred  to  b}'  Dr.  Packard  in  his  interesting  article 
*n  a  former  number  of  the  Naturalist  (vol.  vii,  No.  2,  p.  91), 
and  also  the  jaws  and  two  of  the  large  suckers  of  a  gigantic  spec- 

m 

imen   recently  obtained   in  Bon  a  vista  Bay,  Newfoundland,*  and 

parts  of  another  smaller  specimen,  captured   in  December  near 

St.  John.     In  a  future  article  I   propose  to  describe  and  figure 

ttiese  remarkable  specimens,  and  will,  therefore,  at  present,  merely 

state  that  these  remains  show  that  two  distinct  kinds  of  gigantic 

^Quicls  exist  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.     One  of  these,  rep- 

'^^^^nted  by  the  jaw  obtained  in  1871,  is  a  comparatively  elon- 

gfated  species,  having,  according  to  the  measurements  made,  a 

^^5^  about  fifteen  feet   long  and   nineteen  inches  in  diameter, 

^^th  the  ordinary  arms  about  ten  feet  in  length  and  seven  inches 

^*^  <iiameter  (the  two  long  extensile  arms  of  unknown  length). 

^-Ms    is  probably  the  Architeuthis  monachus  of  Steenstrup,  as 

stated  by  Dr.  Packard.     The  other  is  represented  by  the  jaws  and 

Backers  in  my  possession  and  by  one  of  the  long  extensile  arms 

Preserved  in  the  museum  at  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  which  was 

^^t   off  from  the  individual  that  attacked  the  boat,  as  described 

^^  the  February  number  of  the  Naturalist,  p.  120.      Of  this,  I 

a\so  have  some  of  the  suckers.     Possibly  a  specimen,  captured  at 

Coombs  Cove,  was  the  same  individual  that  attacked  the  boat, 

for,  when  captured,  it  had  lost  one  of  its  long  arms,  and  the  one 

,  *For  these  unique  Fpecimens  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 

fititation, 

(167) 
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remaining  a^rrceii  in  dimensions  with  the  one  preserved.  This  it 
a  comparatively  stout  species,  having,  according  to  the  measure 
inents  made,  of  tbe  last  named  individual,  a  body  about  ten  fee' 
long  and  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter;  the  two  long,  slender 
extensile  arms  wore  forty -two  feet  long;  the  sliorter  arms  abon' 
six  feet  long  and  nine  inclies  in  diameter.  One  of  the  jaws  o 
this  species  resembles  the  one  figiirc<I  by  Dr.  Packard  (vol.  vii 
p.jj  „  p.  93,  fig,  10)  as  probably  Archi 

teulhia  dux  Stcenatrup,  and  niaj 
be  the  same  species. 

A  smaller  specimen  was  cap 
tuvcd  in  December,  in  Logic  Bay 
about  three  miles  from  St.  John 
in  herring  nets.  Photographi 
were  made  of  tbis  :  one  showin| 
the  entire  body,  somewhat  ntuti 
latcil  anteriorly ;  the  other  show 
ing  the  head  with  the  ten  armi 
altjchcil.  Ti.c  body  of  tli : 
specimen  was  over  seven  fee 
,  long,  and  between  five  and  si; 
feet  in  circumference  ;  the  cauda 
fin  was  twenty-two  inches  broad 
I^,^.  but  short,  thick,  and  emarginatt 
T^i  posteriorly  on  each  side,  the  em 
of  the  body  being  acnte ;  the  tw< 
long  tentacular-arms  were  twenty 
four  feet  in  length,  aud  two  uud  i 
h.tif  inches  in  circumference,  eZ' 
ccpt  at  the  broader  part  near  th« 
end;  tlie  tips  sleuder  and  acute 
the  largest  suckers  1'25  inch  it 
diameter,  with  serrated  edges  ;  tht 
eight  short  arms  were  each  sii 
feet  long ;  the  largest  two  were  ten  inches  in  circumference  al 
base ;  the  others  were  nine,  eight  and  seven  inches.  These  short 
arms  taper  to  slender  acute  tips,  anil  each  bears  nbont  one  hnn- 
dred  large,  bell-sbaped  suckers,  with  serrated  margins.  Each  o 
the  long  arms  bears  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  suckers  on  tht 
broad  terminal  portion,  all  of  which  are  denticulated ;  the  largest 
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Fig.  55. 


ones,   which  form  two  regular  alternating  rows,  of  twelve  each, 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Xlie  general  form  and  structure  of  these  giants  may  be  best 
und  or  stood  In'  comparison  with  the  common  small  kinds  found  on 
our  shores,  to  which,  in  fact,  the  large  ones  are  closely  allied; 
moreover,  their  habits  are  in  many  respects  quite  similar. 

Of   the  smaller  '^ squids,"  at  least  six  species  occur  on  the  coast 
of  IN'ow  England,  but  some  of  these  are  quite  rare. 

I^-^iigo  ]xillida  Verrill  (figs.  54,  55).  On  the  southern  coast  of 
New  England,  especially  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  near  New 
Yoric,  the  species  represented  by  figs.  54  and  55 
oftei:!  occurs  in  large  numbers,  and  is  frequently  cap- 
tured in  great  quantities  in  seines,  with  menhaden  or 
^^boii^'-fish,"  upon  which  it  probably  feeds. 

Tills  species  I  have  recently  described  under  the 
liamo  of  LoUgo  pallida* 

Tile  body   is   stout,   tapering   rapidly  backward. 

Antorior  border  of  the  mantle  with  a  prominent,  ob- 

tU'si.^ly  loui.ded,  nu\iian  doi^ial  iobt,  frciu  w:.ich  liie 

^^^gin  recedes  on  each  side;  on  the  lower  side  the 

margin  is  concave  in  the  middle,  with  a  projecting 

anglQ  Qn  each  side.     Caudal  fin  large,  about  as  broad 

as  long,  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  body.    Siphon 

larg^    and  stout ;    upper  pair  of  arms  considerably 

smaller  and  shorter  than  the  others,  slender  at  tips, 

margined   along  the   inner  dorsal  ridge  with  a  thin 

naeinbrane.     Second  pair  of  arms  stouter  and  longer, 

^'"^Quetral,   sliglitly   margined    on   the    outer   anjjrle. 

Auirci   pair   much   stouter   and  considerably  longer, 

^ith  a  membranous  fold  along  the  middle  of  the  outer 

s^irface,  which  expands  into  a  thin  membrane  toward  Quiii  of  Loiigo 

^"^  end.     Tentacular  arms  long  and  slender,  in  ex-       *'^ 

^^sion  longer  than  the  body,  the  portion  that  bears  suckers  form- 

^"^g  about  one-third  the  whole  length ;    in  the  female  the  larger 

suckers  on  the  middle  of  this  portion  are  not  so   large  as  the 

•^''gest  on   the   other   arms,   and    are   arranged    in   about   four 

rows  ;  those  near  the  tips  of  the  arms  are  very  small  and  crowded. 


' 

■      .\ 
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■■  1 

■.  -1  ;.' 
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4, 
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•Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commisr^ioner  of  Fi.^h  and  Fisheries,  for  1871  and  1872.  p.  035, 
V«te  20,  flgs.  101,  loifl.  The  description  and  figures  are  here  reproduced  with  the 
«>»»»eut  of  Professor  Baird. 
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In  the  male  the  principal  suckers  of  the  tcotacnlar  arms  arc  ver; 
much  larger  (ban  in  the  female,  and  eonsiderably  eseeed  those  c 
the  other  arms ;  they  form  two  alternating  rows  along  the  middH 
of  the  arm,  anil  external  to  then)  there  is  a  row  of  smaller  sucl^ 
ers  on  each  side,  alternating  wich  them:  llie  snc-kers  toward  tha 
tips  are  very  numerous,  small  and  crowded;  outside  of  t\x 
suckers,  on  each  side,  there  is  a  mai^inal  membrane  with  a  sca^ 
loped  ed<;e  ;  another  membranous  fold  runs  along  the  outer  su' 
face  and  expands  into  a  broad  membrane  near  the  end :  the  arn=] 
of  the  ventral  pair  are  intermediate  in  length  between  those  * 
the  second  and  tliinl  pairs.  Grouud-color  of  the  body,  hea* 
arras  and  fins,  p,ile,  translucent,  yellowish  white ;  entire  ventr  - 
surface  pale,  with  small,  distant,  brownish  circular  spots,  whi^ 
Flit  SB  "'**-'  iiPTly  obsolete  on  the  siphon  and  arms;  !■ 

upper  snrface  is  covered  with  pale  brown,  i 
qnal,  circular  spots,  which  are  not  crowded,  I 
ing  spaces  of  whitish  between  them  ; 
are  more  sparse  on  the  head  and  arms. ' 
what  clustered  above  the  eyes.    The  general  a  j 
poaranie  of  the  animal  when  fresh  is  anusual  J 
pale  and  gelatinous.    The  "pen"  is  broad,  qui 
;  siiapeil.  translucent  and  amber-colored.     A  mm 
I  dium-sized  male  sppcimen,  preserved  in  alcohci 
I  me.-isures  Ho""  IVom  the  base  of  the  dorsal  am* 
of  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  :  length  of  bod, 
120°"°;    length  of  caudal  fin,  TO""";   breadth  - 
fin,  To™" ;  Icngih  of  first  pair  of  anns,  42™" ;  - 
second  pair,  50"""  ;  of  third,  fiO""°  ;  of  tcntaculc 
arms,  150""°  ;  of  ventral  pair,  ."ia""", 

LolifjQ  Pealii  Lesueur  •  (figs.  5C,  57).  Th* 
is  similar  to  the  preceding  species  in  struetur" 
but  is  more  elongated  in  form  and  mneh  mo 
*wCap«nisnrL,  jiighiy  colored.  The  color  when  living  is  ver 
ch.mgeable,  owing  to  the  alternate  contractior 
of  the  spots  or  color- vesicles,  but  these  spots  are  much  crowded 
especially  on  the  back,  and  the  red  ami  brown  shades  predoi^ 
uatc,  so  as  to  give  a  general  reddish  or  purjilish-brown  color, 

•ThUBpecieBiBwoll  rojireeenwd  by  |iliiio-M.  Hk.SIO,  in  the  Hnleilitipn  of  Goal — 
InTcrtcbrateB.    Tb[»  dgnro  nat  erroncauBl)'  rclerrcil  to  OmrnaUrrpkt$  BartramH 
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Fig.  57. 


This  species  when  full-grown  is  over  a  foot  in  length,  thongh 
most  of  those  taken  are  smaller.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Vine- 
yard Sound  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  is  taken  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  seines  and  fish-i)ounds. 

The    eggs  of  this  and  the  allied  species  are  contained  in  many 
elongated  gelatinous  capsules  (see  fig.  .06),  which  are  attached  by 
one  end  to  some  common  support,  from  which  they  radiate  in  all 
directions.      These   clusters   are 
often   six  or  eight  inches   in  di- 
ameter, containing   hundreds   of 
the    Capsules   each   of  which    is 
"*oin  two  to  four  inches  long,  and 
"'locl  with  numerous  eggs.    These 
^'"^   deposited  in  June  and  July. 
y    the  20th  of  June    many  of 
©So   eggs   contain   embr3os   in 
*^^i'ent  stages  of  development 


(see 


fig.  57). 


Embryo  of  L.  Pcalii.* 


*^Vcn  at  this  early  period  some 

t-lie  pigment  vesicles    are  al- 

^^^^'  developed    in   the   mantle 

^^*    arms,  and  during  life,  if  ex- 

■^iricd under  the  microscope,  these  orange  and  purple  vesicles  may 

**oen  to  contract  and  expand  rapidly  and  change  colors,  as  in 

^    adult,  only  the  i)henomena  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  owing 

t-he  greater  transparenc}-  of  the  skin  in  the  embryos.     They  are, 

^*"^fore,  beautiful  objects  to  observe  under  the  microscope.     At 

^^  stage  of  development  the  eyes  were  brown.     In  these  embryos 

^  5*olk  is  finally  absorbed  through  the  mouth,  which  corresponds, 

'^'"^fore,  in  this  respect,  to  an  "umbilicus."     The  more  advanced 

t.liese  embryos  were  capable  of  swimming  about,  when  removed 

^^^  the  eggs,  b}'  means  of  the  jets  of  water  from  the  siphon. 

^^iring  July  and  August  the  young,  from  a  (juarter  of  an  inch  to 

.         *»ich  in  length,  swim  free  at  the  surface,  and  may  often  be  taken 

^rumense  quantities  with  towing  nets.     They  were  particularly 

^^dant  last  summer,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  where  large  numbers 


**',a",  o'",  a"\  the  right  ''arms"  belonging  to  four  pjiirs;  c,  the  side  of  the  head; 
^1^-^  ^ye;/.  the  caudal  fln^;  h,  the  heart;  n.  the  nianlle  in  whi<;h  color-vePicleB  are 
^^**^y  develo4[>c<l  and  capable  of  changing  their  coh>r3;  o,  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
••,  the  siphon ;  y,  the  portion  of  the  yolk  not  yet  absorbed. 
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were  captured  by  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Eihvanls,  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  Co 
mission.  These  3'oiing  squids  are  devoured"  iu  inconceivable  no 
bers  b}'  fishes  of  many  kinds,  and  also  by  the  larger  jelly-fishes,  a 
many  other  marine  animals. 

The  larger  sizes,  and  even  tlie  adults,  are  also  greedily  devour 
by  blue-fish,  black-bass,  striped-bass,  weak- fish,  mackerel,  cod,  a: 
many  other  kinds  of  fishes.  Therefore  these  "squids"  are  real 
of  great  importance  as  food  for  our  most  valuable  market  fish< 

Omniast replies  illecehrosa.  This  is  tlie  most  common  squid  nor 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  extends  as  far  south  as  Long  Island,  a] 
Newport,  Mass.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Massachusetts  Ba 
the  Bay  of  Fund}',  and  northward.  It  differs  from  the  sp 
cies  of  LoUgo  in  having  distinct  eyelids,  and  also  in  t 
more  elongated  form  of  its  body  and  the  shorter  caudal  fin.  ] 
internal  shell  or ''bone"  is  slender  in  the  middle  and  expand) 
at  each  end,  instead  of  being  quill-shaped,  as  in  the  two  pi 
ceding  species.  Messrs.  S.  I.  Smith  and  Oscar  Ilarger  c 
served  it  at  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  among  the  wharvc 
in  lai^e  numbers,  Ju\v  2^>  1872,  cnga  :pd  in  ctvptiirin:^  an«l  d 
vouring  the  young  mackerel,  which  were  swimming  about 
"  schools"  and  at  that  time  were  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
attacking  the  mackerel  they  would  suddenl}'  dart  backward  amoi 
the  fish  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  as  suddenly  turn  o 
liciuely  to  the  right  or  left  and  seize  a  fish,  which  was  almost  i 
stantl}'  killed  by  a  bite  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with  their  sha 
beaks.  The  bite  was  always  made  in  the  same  place,  cutting  o 
a  triangular  piece  of  flesh,  and  was  deep  enough  to  penetrate  to  t 
spinal  cord.  The  attacks  were  not  alwa3's  successful,  and  we 
sometimes  repeated  a  dozen  times  before  one  of  these  active  ai 
wary  fishes  could  be  caught.  Sometimes,  after  making  several  u 
successful  attempts,  one  of  the  squids  would  suddenly  drop  to  t 
bottom,  and,  resting  upon  the  sand,  would  change  its  color  to  tli 
of  the  sand  so  perfectly  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  In  this  way 
would  wait  until  the  fishes  came  back,  and  when  the}'  were  swi: 
ming  close  to  or  over  the  ambuscade,  the  squid,  by  a  sudden  da 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  secure  a  fish.     Ordinarily,  when  swimmir 

♦  This  species  is  not  well  fifi^red  in  tlie  last  edition  of  Gould's  Invertebrates.    PI 
25,  flg.  33U,  which  Mr.  BInney  refers  to  it,  really  represents  a  Loligo.    Plate  2G,  flgs 
—344  (erroneously  referred  to  LoWflropaia  paro),  was  probably  made  from  a  spccin 
of  this  species,  but  if  so  tholong  arms  were  incorrectly  drawn. 
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they  were  thickly-  spotted  with  red  and  brown,  but  when  darting 
among   the  mackerel  they  appeared   translucent  and   pale.     The 
mackerel,  however,  seemed  to  have  learned  that  the  shallow  water 
was  the  safest  for  them,  and  would  hug  the  shore  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  in  pursuing  them  niany  of  the  squids  became  stranded 
and  perished  by  hundreds,  for  when  they  once  touch  the  shore  they 
begin    to  pump  water  from  their  siphons  with  great  energy,  and 
this  usually  forces  them  farther  and  farther  up  the  beach.    At  such 
times  they  often  discharge  their  ink  in  large  quantities.     The  at- 
tacks ou  the  young  mackerel  were  observed -mostly  at  or  near  high 
water,  for  at  other  times  the  mackerel  were  seldom  seen,  though 
the  squids  were  seen  swimming  about  at  all  hours ;  and  these  at- 
tacks were  observed  both  in  the  da>'  and  evening.     But  it  is  prob- 
able, from  various  observations,  that  this  and  the  oilier  species  of 
squirls  are  partially  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  or  at  least  are  more 
active  in  the  night  than  in  the  day.     Those  that  are  caught  in  the 
pouucis  and  weirs  mostly  enter  in  the  night,  evidently  while  swim- 
™'"S  along  the  shores  in  ''schools."    »They  are  often  found  in  the 
^o'**! lug  stranded  on  the  beaches  in  immense  numbers,  especially 
^"Gn    there  is  a  full  moon,  and  it  is  thought  by  man}-  of  the  fish- 
crnion  that  this  is  because,  like  many  other  nocturnal   animals, 
^y    liave  the  habit  of  turning  toward  and  gazing  at  a  bright  light, 
^^[  ^ince  they  swim  backwards  they  get  ashore  on  the  beaches  op- 
Posit:^  the  position  of  the  moon.     This  habit  is  also  sometimes 
^  ^  advantage  of  by  the  fishermen,  who  capture  them  for  bait 
^  ^^<^-fish  ;  they  go  out  in  dark  /lights  with  torches  in  their  boats 
V>y  advancing  slowly  toward  a  beach  drive  them  ashore.     They 
^  ^  ^^Iso  sometimes  taken  on  lines,  adherin«:  to  the  bait  used  for 
"*  '^  ^.    Their  habit  of  discharging  an  inky  fluid  through  the  siphon, 
^^>   irritated  or  alarmed,  is  well  known.     This  squid,  like  the 
*^  ^^*^^ding,  is  eagerly  pursued  by  many  voracious  fishes,  even  when 
'^'''^.    Among  its  enemies  are  the  full  grown  mackerel,  who  thus 
^  '^^iate  for  the  massacre  of  their  own  youn^:  by  the  squids. 

*^  *>.e  specimens  observed  catching  young  mackerel  were  mostly 
^^o^  t,  or  ten  inches  long,  and  some  of  them  were  still  larger. 

^    fresh  specimen,  caught  in  Casco  Bay,  had  the  following  pro- 

P^^^lons:   Length   of  head   and    body,  not   including   the   arms, 

2-2l»*^n,.  length  of  caudal  fin,  S(j'''''' ;   breadth  of  fin,  90""";  diam- 

eler  of  body,  So""" ;  length  of  upper  arms,  80"""  ;  of  second  pair. 
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100""';  of  third  pair,  100"™;  of  extensile  arms,  182"";  of 
ventral  pair,  90"". 

The  length  of  time  required  for  these  squids  to  become  full  gr 
is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  their  lives,  but  as  sev 
distinct  sizes  were  taken  in  the  pounds,  and  those  of  each  so! 
were  of  about  the  same  size,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  sev 
years  in  attaining  their  full  size.     A  specimen,  recently  caughl 
Eastport,  Maine,  was  pale  bluish-white,  with  green,  blue  and 
low  iridescence  on  the  sides  and  lower  surface ;  the  whole  I 
was  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  small,  unequal,  circi 
orange-brown  and  dark  brown  spots,  having  crenulate  marg 
these  spots  are  continually  changing  in  size,  from  mere  poi 
when  they  are  nearly  black,  to  spots  0*04  to  0*06  of  an  iucl 
diameter,  when  they  are  pale  orange-brown,  becoming  lighter 
ored  as  they  expand.     On  the   lower  sides  the   spots   are  b 
scattered,  but  the  intervals  are  generally  less  than  the  diam 
of  the  spots.     On  the  upper  side  the  spots  are  much  crowded 
lie  in  different  planes,  with  the  edges  often  overlapping,  and 
increasing  the  variety  of  the  tints.     Along  the  middle  of  the  I 
the  ground-color  is  pale  flosh-color,  with  a  median  dorsal  b 
along  which  the  spots  are  tinged  with  green,  in  fine  specks.     Al 
each  e^'e  there  is  a  broad  lunate  spot  of  light  purplish  red, 
smaller  brown  spots.    The  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  deeply 
ored   by  the   brown   spots,  which   are   here   larger,  darker, 
more  crowded  than  elsewhere,  and  situated  in  several  strata, 
arms  and  fins  are  colored  like  the  body,  except  that  the  spots 
pear  to  be  smaller.     The  suckers  are  pure  white.     The  eyes 
dark  blue-black,  surrounded  by  an  iridescent  border. 

The  remaining  species  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  sel 
seen  on  our  shores,  their  proper  homes  being  probably  far 
north,  or  in  mid-ocean. 

Of  the  eight-armed  group  of  Cephalopods,  only  one  species. 
Octopus  Bairdii  V.,  has  hitherto  been  found  on  the  New  Eng 
coast  (see  AikftiR.  Natdralist,  vol.  vii,  p.  394,  July,  1873). 
is  not  improbable  that  several  other  species  of  squids  and  Oc 
remain  to  be  discovered  on  our  coast.  Even  the  gigantic  spc 
taken  at  Newfoundland  may  also  frequent  the  northern  coas' 
New  England,  or  the  deep  water,  off  shore,  for  we  really  k 
very  little  of  the  active  free-swimming  animals  that  inhabit 
great  depths  and  cannot  be  taken  with  the  dredge. 
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No.  3. 

E  very  full  botanical  list  contained  in  Ilayden's  Reports  for 

^^"^1   — 72  includes  most  of  the  plants  met  with  in  the  Upper  Yel- 

*^^^^^^  Si  "tone  basin,  being  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Y'ellow- 

»t.or^^    National  Park.     But  as  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  above 

J^^tx^B-^ts  to  present  the  subject  in  its  physiographical  aspects,  and 

*^^^      Xist  as  a  whole  embraces  plants  derived  from  other  distinct 

^-^^^^iriical  districts,  I  propose  to  continue  the  itinerary  sketch  of 

t^ti.^      t^otanical  features  presented  on  our  route,  noting  the  charac- 

^*'*^*^^ic,  peculiar,  or  undescribed   plants   as   they  are   cursorily 

^^*^^^^^ht  to  view. 

li.«  elevated,  irregular  and  bare  mountain  ridges  that  bonnd 

Tjpper  Y'ellowstone  basin  on  the  east  command    by  far  the 

*^^^^ti  prospect  of  this  remarkable  district.     In  apj)roaching  from 

^^3^      other  direction,  the  distant  view  is  mainly  shut  off  by  the 

^*^^ci  pine  forests  that  almost  continuously  cover  the  adjoining 

.    ^^  *>T:r>' ;  but  from  the  Stinking  Water  divide,  reaching  above  the 

^"^^-^cur  line,  the  unobstructed  view  takes  in  the  whole  scope  of 

^  ^^-^  *  ^ing  woodland,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake  with  its  deeply 

^^^  *:ited  shores  and  rocky  islets,  and  on  a  clear  morning  wreaths 

■*^  >  sty  fog,  which,  rising  here  and  there  out  of  the  forest  depths, 

1  the  locality  of  steam  jets  or  boiling  springs. 

leaving  these  attractive  heights  to  plunge  into  the  sombre 

^  ts,  we  soon  lose  the   peculiar   subalpine  flora,  which  gives 

*^        to  more  common  woodland  forms. 


ndlegia  flaoescens  of  Watson  is  especially  abundant  with  its 
straggling  habit  and  light  yellow  blossoms,  less  showy  than 
't-  species  of  this  attractive  genus. 

'^dum  glandulosum  Nutt.  is  here  noticed  for  the  first  time  on 
'^oute,  forming  bushy  clumps  with  laurel-shaped  leaves,  and 
*^  "^  clustered  heads  of  white  flowers. 


Y^    "^^^  ^^ytlironiam  gramJiJlorum   Pursh   here   presents  in  form  and 
V         ^"^  an  exact  western  counterpart,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  our  well 
^^  ^=**n  eastern  species.     Mosses  and  wood  lichens  in  greater  prc- 
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fusion   and  variety  inclicato   a  moister  climate ;   and   along 
borders  of  innumerable   springs   and   ice-cold   brooks   grow 
ordinary  forms  before  noticed,  including  species  of  Cardami 
iSaxifraya^  Mitclla^  Munulus^  J/er/cw6?a,  Hahenaria^  etc.,  etc. 
The  absence  of  any  well-marked  trails,  and  the  annoying 
Struct  ion  of  fallen   timber,  obliging  frequent  detours,  are  apt^. 
confuse  the  sense  of  direction  even  in  those  most  experiene 
wood-craft^,  and  freciuent  reference  to  the  compass  is  necessarj;^ 


maintain  a  direct  course.     It  is  therefore  a  great  relief,  botlM^ 
man  and  animals,  to  emerge  occasionally  into  open  grassy  vail 
which  olfer  something  else  to  engage  the  eye  and  thought 
pleasantly  than  dodging  the  scraggy  branches  of  overhanging 
trees,  or  devising  the  best  wa}^  of  escape  from  a  perfect  maz 
fallen  trees.     To  the  botanist  esi)ecially  these  little  open  p 
afford  the  most  satisfactory  field  for  observation  and  collect! 
however  seriously  interfered  witii  by  the  persistent  annoyance 
insect  pests.     The  Graminejvi  here  brought  to  view  comprise 
ordinary  northern  forms,  including  Phleum  alpimnn  L.,    Vilfa 
perifoUa  Nees  and  Meyen,  Agroatis  scabra  Willd.,  Muhlenhe 
Mexicana  Trin.,  Cahunafjrostis  Canadensis  Beauv.,  Calamagr(^ 
Ijapponka  Trin.,  luvlerki  cristata  Pers.,  Melka  bullosa  Gey 
Poa  Andina  Xutt.,  Festnca  ovina  L.,  Bromus  brevknistatus  T 
ber,   Triiicum   wgiojvHdes  Turcz,  etc.,  etc.     The  Cyperaceae 
represented  b}'  Eriophorum  pahistarhyon  L.,  CarexH/jida  G 
C  Jamesii  Torr.,  C.  Douylasii  Boott,  C  afjuatflis  TVahl.,  C.  R< 
noldsii  Dewey,  C  leporbni  I^.  and  C.  tcniiirostn's  Olneyyined. 
On  reaching  the  bhore  of  Yellowstone  Lake  the  great  variet 
exposure  bordering  this  magnificent  body  of  water,  at  an  ele 
tion  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  le\ 
added  material  attractions  to  the  native  flora.     High  bluff *ban 
here  alternate  with  stretches  of  sandy  or  gravelly  beach,  whr 
numerous  inland  lagoons,  frequently  heated   by  boiling  sprin 
maintain  a  local  temperature  often  too  high  for  the  ordinary  ph 
nogamous  i)lants.     When,  howevt^r,  this  source  of  internal  heat 
properly  tempered,  there  is  induced  a  [)rofuse   hot-bed   growt  — 
But  the  specific  forms  are  not  materially  different  from  those  el 
where  exhibited.     Strikingly  conspicuous  among  less  showy  plan 
were  the  profuse  blossoms  of  (rontlana  dvtonsa  Fries,  present! 
flowers  of  unusual  size,  and  streaked  with  the  most  delicate  shad 
of  azure  blue.     A  peculiar  form  of  Pentstemon  secundijlorus  Bent 
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ually  distinguished  by  its  brilliant  colors  and  cultivated  style 
oT  ^irowth.  Of  other  plants  affecting  such  locations  we  may  meb- 
tioix  jSjpraguea  umbellata  Torr.,  Chcenactis  Douglasii  Hook, ^  Eand- 
f^remontii  DC,  and,  more  singular  in  its  associations  with 
icited  fields  and  gardens,  Brunella  vulgaris  L.  and  Scrojyhularia 
itodosai  L. 

-A.i:kother  peculiar  plant  of  this  district  is  that  characterized  by 
I^r*  Torrey  in  Hayden's  Report  as  a  new  gcnuS  of  Lobeliaceae, 
vi^  z  J^orterella  carnulosa  Torr.  By  some  inadvertence  the  syno- 
J^yrick  of  the  original  plant,  described  in  Botany  of  Beechey's  Voyage, 
P^^g^  362,  under  the  name  Lobelia  canxosula  II.  and  A,  was  quoted 
^s  Jl^obelia  carnulosa  H.  and  A.,  and  the  changed  name  adopted 
^or  tlae  typical  species  of  this  proposed  genus.  It  is  still  doubtful 
^^li.ottier  the  distinguishing  characters  are  sufllcient  to  entitle  this 
pla.i"kt  to  generic  rank  as  distinct  from  Lobelia.  The  localities  in 
ioLi  it  was  invariably  found  were  recently  exsiccated  pond-holes 
ot>en  grassy  valleys,  which  it  adorned  profusely  with  its  deli- 
t)lue  flowers ;  it  was  here  quite  constantly  associated  with 
^^<^^'ffti4.rtium  curvisiliqua  Nutt. 

^VliLile  searching  in  similar  localities  near  the  falls  of  the  Yel- 
^^^'^^s'tone  for  fruiting  specimen^  of  the  latter  plant,  my  attention 
^^^s  directed  to  a  dense  subaquatic  growth,  occupying  the  basin 
^*  **•  shallow  muddy  pond.  This  proved  to  be  Isoetes^  whjch  Dr. 
S^ilmann,  who  has  assiduously  studied  this  difficult  genus,  has 


^^^**«i.cterized   under  the  name  of  Isoetes  Bolanderi  var.  Parryi, 

V^^ci    Appendix,  No.  307.)     The  numerous  additions  to  this  genus, 

^tol^;^  made  under  the  inspiring   influence  of  Dr.    Engelmann's 

*^^^^ etches,  show  how  largely  dependent  is  the  introductory  work 

^         "tlxe  botanical  collector  on  the  supplementary  labors   of  the 

■^^rium  botanist. 

the  elevated  grassy  slopes,  which  at  different  points  afford 

^^reeable  relief  to  the  uniform  forest  growth,  we  invariably 

Winter  a  well  marked  subalpine  flora  in  the  prevalence  of  such 

,j^^    '"^^^Jtive  forms  as   the   following,  namely :    CaUha   leptosepala 

• -»      Oxytropis  nana  Nutt.?   Astragalus  Kentroph yta  Gray,  Bu- 

***^4fMm  ranunculoides  L.,  Aster  pulchelliis  DC.  Eaton,  Erigeron 

***^^^- «wi  DC.  l^vXon^  Aplopappus  suffruticosus  Gra}',  and  Senecio 

^-^^^ctens  Gray.     At  lower  elevations  the  same  open  character 

^^^^untry,  agreeably  set  off  with  copses  of  Abies  grandis  Lindl., 

^"^1  a  still  larger  number  of  interesting  forms,  including  Eibes 

-^-a«ER.  NATURALIiiT,  VOL.  VIU.  12 
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viscosissimum  Pursh,  Peucedanum  leiocai'pum  Hook.,  Lignsti 
scopulonim  Gray,  Lonicera  coerulea  L.,  Aster  conspicuus  Liii.c9. 
A,  integrifoiius  Nutt.,   A.   elegana  Torr.   Gray,  A.   Engelma-wr^^ -^ni 
Gray,  Senecio  triangularis  Hook.,  S.  Andinus  Nutt ,  Hieraci 
Scouleri  Hook.,  Gaultheria  myrsinites  Hook.,  Orthocarptis  Pa 
n.  sp.  Gray  (see  Appendix,  No.  218),  Echinospermum  defle 
Lehm.,    Spiranthes    Eomanzofflana     Cham.,    Fritillaria   pu 
Spreiig.,  Calochortus  eurycarpus,  S.  Watson,  Botrychium  sim 
Hitchcock. 

At  the  head  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  fringing  the  muddy  shore IS'       ^f 
one  of  its  numerous  inlets,  was  found  in  great  abundance      *:i.lae 
well  known  European  plant,  Subularia  aquatica  L.     This  has  l>^^  ^^n 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rarities  on  the  American  continent,  cb-:x:3.<] 
has  been  termed  by  I)r.  Gray  one  of  "the  late  lingerers"  wlimm  ^^^ 
has  just  managed  to  maintain  its  foothold  in  a  few  isolated   N^^^^^^ 
England  lakes :  but  it  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  on  the  b&xm.^^fl 
of  the  Yellowstone.     While  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  as  ei«J-^5' 
gested  by  Dr.  Gray,  that  from  its  diminutive  size  and  mod^      ^^^ 
growth,  it  may  have  been  overlooked  in  intermediate  localities  9    '*'^* 
occurrence  here,  in  such  profusion,  so  remote  from  any  recogni..^^^ 
connection  with  an  ancestral  source,  is  very  suggestive  in  its  b^^*-^' 
ing  on  the  question  of  geographical  distribution,  and  deriva'ti"^^^ 
origin  of  species.     Certainly  the  localities  on  this  continent  wt»"*^^ 
it  might  have  persisted,  if  originally  spread  round  the  nortfci. 
hemisphere,  are  sufficiently  numerous  not  to  leave  such  wide  g 
as  that  between  Maine  and  Wyoming !     Doubtless,  as  in  o 
apparentl}'^  unaccountable  cases,  future  discovery  cither  eas'O 
west  will  help  to  fill  up  this  chasm. 

In   the  numberless  ponds  and  lagoons  which  occur  near 
head  of  Yellowstone  Lake  only  the  usual  forms  of  northern 
ic  plants  were  noticed,  including  Ranunculus  aquatilis  L.,  Nup 
advena  Ait.,  Utricularia  vulgaris  L.,  Lemna  trisulca  L.,  Typha 
folia  L.,  Sparganium   simplex   Huds.,  Zannichella  paXustrxs 
Potdmogeton  perfoliatus  L. 

In  none  of  these  promising  localities  was  I  able  to  detect 
Nuphar  polysepalum  Engel.,  which  seems  singularly  to  affect  i 
lated  localities. 

The  various  confervoid  growths  and  obscure  vegetable  org" 
isms  in  connection  with  the  numberless  hot  springs  of  this  reg" 
will  no  doubt  reward  the  special  researches  of  the  microscop  J 
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jt  with  new  and  peculiar  forms.  Before  taking  final  leave 
Yellowstone  Park  district,  it  may  be  proper  to  allude  briefly 
character  of  the  forest  growth,  so  obtrusively  forced  on  the 
on  of  the  traveller.    Not  less  than  ninety-nine  per  cent. 

pine  growth  of  this  district  is  m^de  up  of  the  single 
J,  Pinus  contorta  Dougl.  Mile  after  mile  of  continuouiB 
may  be  traversed  without  seeing  any"  other  arborescent 
I,  and  their  tall,  straight,  uniform  trunks  and  scattering 

will  be  always  associated  with  the  monotonous  and  dis- 
ble  features  of  the  park  scenery.  Only  where  the  blazing 
Ire  sends  forth  its  grateful  warmth  to  relieve  the  ordinary 
f  a  night  temperature,  where  the  thermometer  in  August 

between  36^F.  and  14°F.,  do  we  realize  a  manifest  utility  in 
ide-spread  forest  production.  Occasionally,  in  low  moist 
I,  the  balsam  (Abies  graiidis)  cpmes  in  to  vary  the  sombre 
Y^  and  add  a  deeper  gloom  to  these  shaded  recesses.     On 

mountain  ridges,  Abies  Engelmanni  Parry  makes  its  ap- 
ce,  always  indicating  an  elevation  of  between  eight  thou- 
nd  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  With  this  latter  is 
ited,  as  in  the  higher  mountains  farther  south,  Pinus  flexilis 
but  at  no  point  was  seen  in  this  district  the  more  exclusively 
form,  Pinus  Balfouriana  Murray. 

*s  Menziesii  Lindl.,  which  is  credited  to  the  park  district  in 
Porter's  list,  was  not  seen  by  me,  and  as  my  attention  was 
ilarly  directed  to  this  subject  of  forest  distribution,  it  could 

have  been  overlooked.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  pe- 
forms  of  Abies  Engehnanii,  in  which  the  cones  with  their 
ened  scales  approach  Abies  Menziesii  (though  still  plainly 
;t),  may  have  been  mistaken  in  herbarium  specimens  for  this 
species,  which  was  not  met  with  on  our  route  after  leaving 
River  valley. 

route  from  the  southern  head  of  Yellowstone  Lake  passed 

almost  insensible  grade  to  one  of  the  numerous  eastern 
les  of  Snake  River ;  thence,  skirting  along  the  irregular 
ain  range  to  our  left,  we  passed  in  full  view  of  the  Grand 
J  on  our  right,  from  which,  making  a  sharp  detour  to  the 
fe  reached  a  low  divide  at  the  head  of  Wind  River.  On  this 
)f  our  route,  being  late  in  the  season  and  on  a  hurried 
,  but  little  opportunity  was  afforded  for  botanizing.  The 
il  aspect  of  the  flora,  as  judged  from  the  autumnal  forms,  was 
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not  materially  different  from  other  districts  passed  over  in 
previous  route.     Of  plants  not  elsewhere  noticed  may  be 
tioned   Sphoeralcea  acerifoUa   Nutt.    and   Rudheckia  occt(?eii£eftlis 
Nutt.     Near  the  summit  of  the  high  rocky  peak  overlooking  Sn^c^Tie 
and  Wind  River  valley's  was  found  a  new  species  ofDraba  el.:m.sir- 
acterized  by  Dr.  Gray,  under  the  name  of  Drdba  ventosa  n-      ^p. 
(see  Appendix^  No.  15)  :  also  Aster  montanua  Rich,  the  latter  ^>'mj\j 
known  from  high  northern  collections  in  British  America. 

From  this  accessible  pass,  by  which  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
be  reached  on  a  very  direct  route,  we  passed  rapidly  down  thee 
valley  of  Wind   River  and  reached  our   previous  rendezvoii  ^     at 
Camp  Brown,  on  September  12th,  after  just  two  months'  absexr^ce. 


Note.  —  An  appendix,  containing  charactera  of  new  species,  etc.,  will  follo^^F"     «nd 
conclude  this  series  of  articles. 


REVIEWS  AND  BOOK  NOTICES. 

TuE  Zoological  Record  for  1871.* — To  those  who  live 
from  libraries  and  would  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  the 
nual  progress  in  any  department  of  descriptive  zoology,  this  reo^^'" 
is  invaluable.  Working  naturalists,  also,  more  favorably  situct*^^"' 
cannot  do  without  it.  We  have  found  but  few  omissions  in  it,  ^^^ 
American  articles  and  memoirs  are  faithfully  reported.  "^  *^® 
volume  has  been  slow  in  making  its  appearance,  and  we  hope  b^"^*^^ 
fortune  and  better  health  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  etiitor  and  ^*® 
assistants  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  for  1872. 


BOTANY. 

ed 


The  Fertilization  of  Gentians  by  Humble  Bees. — The  cl^> 
gentian  (Gentiana  AndreivsU)  has  flowers  an  inch  and  a  qu8^*^ 
or  more  in  length.     These  inflated,  bright  blue  flowers  of  lat0     ^a- 
tuinn  appear  to  be  always  in  the  bud,  as  they  never  open.     ^^^ 
corolla  is  twisted  up  so  as  to  leave  no  opening  at  the  top.      "^ 
flowers  are  all  nearly  erect  with  two  stigmas  considerably  a 
the  ^ve  anthers.     I  see  but  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  fertili-^^^"' 
that  is  by  insects.     Several  of  my  students,  as  well   as  my^ 

•Being  vol.  viii, of  the  Record  of  Zoological  Litcrata re,  edited  by  Alfred  NetrC^^'" 
London,  1873.    Van  Voorst.    8vo.  i>p.  4iMl. 
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nore  than  two  years  ago,  have  often  seen  humble  bees  entering 
:hese  flowers.  They  pry  or  untwist  the  opening  with  their  mouth 
organs  and  legs,  and  then  pop  into  the  barrel-shaped  cavity,  which 
Aiey  just  fill. 

The  Desmids. — O.  Nordstedt  has  published  in  the  part  bearing 
late  11th  Sept.  of  the  ''Lunds  Univcrsitets  Arsskrift"  an  exten- 
sive memoir  on  the  Desmidece  of  S.  Norway ;  over  2G0  species  are 
lescribed,  of  which  some  20  or  more  are  new.  In  the  same  jour- 
lal  Nordstedt  describes  and  figures  a  new  species  of  Spirogyra 
rom  Scania  {S.  vehUa), —  Journal  of  Botany, 

ZOOLOGY. 

Entomology  in  Missouki.  —  On  pages  471-7,  vol.  vii,  there  is 
i  flattering  notice  of  the  fifth  Missouri  Entomological  Report, 
vhich  notice,  though  lacking  the  familiar  initials  A.  S.  P.,  is,  I  in- 
er,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  editors  and  a  co-worker  in  the 
tausc  of  economic  entomology,  who  frequently  writes  over  those 
etters.  The  notice  contains  some  strictures  which  call  for  a 
eply  : 

(1)  As  morphology  indicates  by  the  presence  of  four  pairs  of  jointed 
ippendages  in  the  head,  and  embryology  demonstrates  by  tlieir  early 
>resence,  four  rings  in  the  head,  our  author's  deflnition  of  an  insect  as  13- 
olntcd  does  not  express  the  whole  truth.  (2)  He  should  say  17-joiuted. 
»r  14-jointed,  counting  the  head  as  one,  in  a  popular  report  of  this  sort. 
3)  Four  rings  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  head  of  an  insect  as  easily  as 
hat  the  petals  of  a  flower  are  modifled  leaves. 

(1)  It  hardly  becomes  one  who,  if  my  assumption  is  correct, 
las  in  his  own  writiugs  i)ut  forth  different  opinions  as  to  how 
nany  ^''typical"  joints  the  head  of  an  insect  is  composed  of,  to  say 
vith  such  assurance,  that  embryology  "demonstrates"  that  it  is 
sonaposed  of  four.  The  comparatively  few  species  that  have  been 
itadied  embryologically  will  scarcely  warrant  our  receiving  such  a 
(tatement  as  an  established  fiict,  in  face  of  the  many  objections 
bat  can  be  brought  against  it.  Most  morphologists,  believing 
with  Sir  Jno.  Lubbock  that  there  exists  between  Crustacea  and 
[nsecta  a  physiological  relation  analogous  to  that  existing  be- 
tween water  and  land  vertebrata,  have  been  inclined,  with 
Straus-Durckheim,  to  consider  the  insect  head  as  7-jointed,  and 
;he  insect  body  as  20-jointed.     This  is  a  ycry  desirable  number  to 
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give  force  to  the  idea  of  community  of  descent  between  these  fc 

classes,  and  communitj'  of  structure  in  their  exo-skeletons. 

neither  those  who  advocate  7  joints  to  the  head,  nor  those  ¥%r 

advocate  4,  or  3,  or  2,  can  claim  that  their  particular  views 

demonstrated ;  and  until  they  are  demonstrated  the  advocate 

the  1 -jointed  nature  of  the  head  have  the  advantage  and  will  n 

rally  relegate  the  other  propositions  to  the  limbo  of  pure  the 

It  is,  moreover,  dilllcult  to  conceive  how  those  who  include  ArsDft^^z^li- 

nids   and   Myriopods  under  the  term  Insect  can  believe  in    ^om^  X3y 

present  community  of  structure  between  them. 

My  own  view  of  this  matter  is  not  badly  set  forth  in  an         ^^jsk- 
cellent  memoir  by  Dr.  Ih  Schaum  ''On  the  Composition  of         "tfce 
Head,  and  on  the  Number  of  Abdominal  Segments  in  Insect^s.^*"** 
and  to  defend  it  pro[)erly  would  require  a  whole  number  of"       "ttoe 
Naturalist,  and  involve  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  si)ec?  i-»  1 -^^ 
tions  so  freely  indulged  in  on  this  head.     For  this  I  have  neL  ti^Jtx^f 
time  nor  inclination,  and  a  few  words  must  suflSce.     I  can  se^^    '^^ 
good  reason  why  the  jointed  appendages  of  the  head  shoulcfl-     ^^® 
made  to  represent  separate  head  segments,  any  more   thaa      t:*3« 
non-jointed    appendages ;    and    if    au}^   good    reason    could        *^* 
given,  it   ought  to  apply  to   the  jointed   legs  of  the  thorax    ,^* 
well.     Yet  the  apodous  insect  larva  develops  jointed  legs  as  %yr^* 
as  the  legged  larva.    To  me  the  idea  that  the  head  is  composecl    ^^ 
four  joints  is  not  a  whit  more  tenable  than  the  opiniofi  that    t.*^ 
thorax  is  composed  of  six.     As  Schaum  has  well  said,  it  is  a  g^ 
eral  law  that  an  insect  leaves  the  egg  with  the  full  complemen't 
Joints  and  none  are  ever  added  during  metamorphosis.     Yet  mi*'- 
larva;  have  a  head  without  the  slisfhtost  trace  of  a  division  '^^ 


subjoints,  and  such  are  frequently  blind  or  e\*en  destitute  of 
tenniB,  though  their  imagines  possess  both  eyes  and  anten*' 
Now,  how  can  those  organs  be  said  to  represent,  or  be  develol^ 
from,  joints  which  never  had  an  existence? 

(2)    I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  in  most  excellent  compi>' 
from  the  days  of  L3'onet  to  those  of  some  of  our  beat  mocl^ 
authors,  in  considering  an  insect  13-jointed  ;  and  to  be  told  thi*'^ 
should  ''say  17-jointed  or  li-jointcd"  does  not  carry  that  con"*^  ^ 
tion  which  the  authoritative  tone  might  be  supposed  to  possc 
My  own  experience  fully  corroborates  the  views  of  those  au 
who  consider  that  in  no  instance  does  the  number  of  joints^ 

*  Ann.  and  Mug.  Nat.  lIiBt;  Lunduu,  vol.  xi,  3d  ser.,  18G3,  pp.  17^182. 
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insects,  exceed  thirteen,  though  it  may  fall  short  of  this  num- 
as  in  the  larvje  of  IlydrophUidm  which  have  but  twelve, 
a  fact  is  plainly  seen  in  all  insects  undergoing  complete  meta- 
phoses,  where  the  head  constitutes  one,  the  thorax  three  and 
abdomen  nine  joints.  In  some  insects  undergoing  incomplete 
amorphoses,  and  notably  in  Libellulidce^  an  apparent  tenth  ab- 

inal  joint  is  visible  ;  but  Dr.  Schaum,  in  the  article  alluded  to, 

very  conclusively  shown  that  what  is  generally  mistaken  for 
first  abdominal  joint  is  but  a  posterior  portion  of  the  meta- 
4ix,  and  I  know  from  conversation  with,  and  from  notes  and 
«spondence  of  my  late  friend  Walsh,  who  gave  tllis  question 
li  study,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  A  more  or  less 
Lnct  terminal  subjoint  is  also  often  noticeable  at  the  extremity 
he  body  in  many  larvai,  and  I  especially  called  attention  to 

fact,  when  making  the  statement  criticised,  and  cited  as  a 
ninent  example,  the  larva  of  Passalus  coniutns* 
I  reality,  as  Erichson  and  Stein  have  proved, t  this  is  nothing 
the  externally  protruded  anus,  analogous  to  the  anal  prolcg  of 

larvae  of  many  Coleoptera.  The  fact  that  dipterists^have 
•acterized  the  Cecidomyidous  larva  as  diifering  from  all  other 
ct  larvae  in  having  fourteen  joints  shows  how  universally  the 
ct  body  is  considered  13-jointed ;  and  I  have  already  stated 
belief,  J  after  examination  of  many  species,  that  these  larvae 
1  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  having  thirteen  joints  and  a  sub- 
t.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  body  of  an  insect  is  com- 
id  of  thirteen  joints  and  a  subjoint ;  and  if  we  wish  to  em- 

a  more  arbitrary  definition,  the  number  13  will  more  truly 
generally  apply  than  either  12  or  14. 

0  I  have  shown  above  that  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a 
1 ;  and  even  if  it  were  irrefutably  demonstrated  that  the  head 
n  in3ect  is  composed  of  four  elementary  or  embryonic  joints, 
>uld  still  speak  of  it  as  a  single  joint  in  referring  to  an  insect 
>f  the  egg ;  for  nothing  would  be  gained,  especially  in  a  pop- 
"v-ork,  in  which  the  abstruse  in  thought  or  expression  should 
ra  be  avoided,  by  substituting  the  ideal  for  the  real.  Though 
etals  of  a  flower  be  modified  leaves,  we  still  distinguish  them 
tals ;  and  he  who  would  attempt  to  do  away  with  all  the  dis- 

♦5th  Rep.,  p.  7.  note. 

t  Vergleicljcnde  Anatomic  dcr  Inscctcn,  quoted  by  Schaum. 

t5th  Mo.  Rep.,  p.  114,  note. 
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tinctive  terras,  as  wing,  fin,  arm,  etc.,  used  to  designate  the  knoia^^ 
mollifications  of  the  same  embryonic  organ,  would   not,  to    iJLiy 
mind,  cause  more  confusion,  or  be  less  justified,  than  is  he  ^«""%iO 
calls  an  insect's  body  17-jointed  simply  because  what  is  so  paT^^Da- 
bly  a  single  joint,  was  originally  formed  out  of  four  embryc:^  "^oic 
joints.      There   is  a  fundamental   unity  of  elementary  struct.  iBJre 
and  composition  (as  no  one  better  knows  than  my  reviewer* "^^    of 
all  living  beings  ;  and  animal  and  plant  may  alike  be  traced  to, 

and  have  their  origin  in,  the  simple  cell.  Embryologically,  th^-^^re- 
fore,  all  animals  may  be  said  to  be  alike,  and  in  making  our  c^^M^sls- 
sificatory  distinctions  we  necessarily  refer  to  the  perfectecz^  or 
ultimate  structures. 

(4)   Mr.  Kiley  also  takes  a  back  step  \u  classification  in  separr*.  "^^  Ing 
the  Strepsiptera  from  the  Coleoptera,  the  fleas  from  the  Diptcra  ancS         the 
Thysanoplera  from  the  llemlptera.     (5)   It  is  strange  If  over  thirty  y  ^^^^^ 
of  observation  should  not  enable  us  to  advance  beyond  Westwood*s    ^==  "Mns- 
siflcatiou,  admirable  in  1840,  but  in  many  respects  obsolete  in  1873.  W 

Again,  our  author  states  that  embryolo^ical  data  *' though  of  great  ^^^1^® 
afi  pointing  to  the  derivation  of  insects  —  their  homologies  and  relaCi  ^^ns 
to  the  past  —  do  not  always  subserve  the  best  interests  of  classiflcaLl^^''*" 
We  would  inquire  what  is  classification  but  an  attempt  at  tracing  the-  ^?'*°" 
ealogy  of  animals  or  plants  ? 


(4)  A  few  quotations  will,  I   think,  best   refute  the 
Speaking  of  the  Strepsiptera  I  distinctly  say  ''now  classed  '««^'*tn 
the    Coleoptera;**    speaking   of   the   Aphaniptera    I    sa}'   "  i»^^' 
placed  with  the  Diptera  (5th  Rep.,  p.  15)  ;  speaking  of  the  '^^9:^1' 
sanoptera  I  distinctly  state  that  they  "may  be  placed  with,     ^j'® 
Pseudo-nenroptera^  though  bearing  strong  relations  to  the  He^^r^^^P" 
leva  (fhi(L.  p.   10)  ;    and   I  finally  conclude  my  consideration 
these  osculant  groups  with   the  following   sentence:  —  ''Ad 
ready  stated,  if  separated  from  the  other  orders,  these  abno<"^^-*^f 
groups  should,  at  the  most,  be  considered  as  Subonlers ;  nnct      ^^ 
reality  they  dilfer  no  more  from  the  orders  to  which  the}*  are   t»-^^^ 
referred  than,  for  instance,  the  bark  lice  {Coccklxp)  do  from     '^^ 
more  tyi)ieal  Ilomoptera  from  which  no  one  thinks  oT  separa't^'^^ 
them"  (ibicL,  p.  IG). 

(5)  This  stricture  was  doubtless  inspired  b}'  the  following  ^ 
tation  from  that  part  of  mj'  Report  which  refers  to  the  difTe**^^ 
83'stems  of  classification,  and  which  I  quote  because  it  helps  m^^ 
answer    both   the  fifth   and    sixth    strictures.'      "  Remember"^    » 
thai  classifications  arc  but  means  to  an  end  —  appliances  to  fi^^^ 
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itate  our  thought  and  study ;  and  that,  to  use  Spencer's  words, 
'  we  cannot,  by  any  logical  dichotomies,  accurately  express  rela- 
tions which,  in  nature,  graduate  iuto  each  other  insensibly,'  the 
difference  of  opinion  becomes  intelligible ;  and  for  my  part  I  adopt 
that  system  which  appears  most  natural,  and  which  best  promotes 
the  object  in  view.  It  is  essentially  that  of  Westwood,  given  in 
his  'Introduction,'  which  has  justl}'  been  called  the  entomologist's 
bible."  Perhaps  this  language  conveys  the  idea  that  I  believe  we 
have  made  no  ^idvance  beyoud  West  wood's  classification ;  but  if 
so,  it  belies  my  meaning,  and  I  have  simply  been  unfortunate  in 
expression!  And  as  facts  never  become  obsolete,  and  the  "In- 
troduction" referred  to  contains  more  facts,  and  fewer  theories 
and  speculations  than  many  later  published  entomological  works, 
I  do  not  think  it  undeserving  the  homage  paid  to  it,  though  it  be 
"in  many  respects  obsolete  in  1873." 

(6)  I  have  already  answered  the  inquiry,  in  my  feeble  wa}',  in 
the  above  extract :  and  as  to  m}-  opinion  of  the  value  of  embryo- 
logical  data  in  classification,  I  shall  content  myself,  at  present, 
with  adducing  in  its  support  the  opinion  of  one  who  is  infinitely 
better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  which  has  weight.  After  re- 
erring  in  his  last  annual  address,  before  the  London  Entomo- 
ogical  Society,  to  Packard's  "Memoir  on  the  Embryolog}^  of 
/hrysopa,  and  its  Bearings  on  the  Classification  of  the  Neurop- 
ira,"  and  to  the  opinions  arrived  at  by  the  author,  Westwood 
includes  as  follows:  —  "And  thus  the  position  of  the  animal  in 
le  ovum  is  allowed  to  unite  into  one  group  Libellula  with  its 
ctive,  and  Hemerobius  with  its  necromorphous  pupa ;  and  to 
?parate  widely  Hemerobius  and  Phrvganea,  both  with  inactive 
upa,  which  are,  however,  furnished  with  jaws  of  a  structure,  per 
>,  for  biting  a  hole  in  the  cocoon  before  arriving  at  the  fully- 
eveloped  imago  state.  I  confess  that  this  specimen  of  classifica- 
Lon  founded  upon  embr3^ological  data  does  not  carry  to  my  mind 
onviction  of  its  superior  worth." 

The  accompanying  figure  (117)  represents  the  male  of  the  apple  bark 
>use,  which  Riley  calls  Mytilaspis  pomicorticis^  regarding  it  as  distinct 
rem  the  A.  pomorum  Bouch6  of  Europe,  from  the  fact  that  the  eggs  of  the 
i^uropcan  species  are  reddish-brown,  while  those  of  our  species  are  white. 
3are  should  here  be  taken  in  ascertaining  how  soon  after  being  laid  the 
-gRS  are  observed,  as  thej'  may  vary  in  color  with  the  age  of  the  embryo 
Bvithln.  Certainly  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between 
bhe  bark  louse  of  the  apple  as  we  have  observed  it  in  Jena,  Germany,  and 
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our  species,  having  compared  Domeroas  specimens  of  both.    Undoabtedl; 
oar  species  has  beea  importvil  from  Europe,  and  it  would  have  been  th» 
better  way,  we  think,  to  regard  oar  species  as  identical  with  the  Jf. 
morum  ;'Bouche]  than  to  give  it  a  new  nime. 

Now  ^his  is  not  very  condoling  after  having  devoted  near 
three  pages  to  the  reasons  fur  the  coarse  pursued,  in  which  pag< 
every-  point  made  in  the  above  extract  is  carefully  met  and  effd 
uallv  broken.     It  is  a!l  the  less  so  that  niv  reviewer  has  him 
namevi  sj^cies  on  very  un  sat  is  fact  on*  grounds.*     I  have  studi- 
J/yfiVa*^"".*  j>.'/;t?V.irf(\v*  fur  many  years,  a r.l  emphasized  the  fi 
that  its  eg^s  are  never,  at  any  stage  of  development,  reddi 
brown,  aii-l  that  the  color  of  the  c^g  is  a  most  important  charae 
in  distinguishing  the  closely  alLLe  I  C-.v  r*.     I  expressly  sta 
my  belie:  that  the  Euroj'-ean  ir.soot  meiiiioned  by  Curtis, 
duval.  TA>?l:en'>or:;  a'l.l  utliers  is  :  lentioal  with  o-ir's.  and  sho 
that  in  Eurojv  as  wdl  as  ia  this  oouritrv  it  had  jrenerallv 
consi-  le  rcl  as  G  me  I :  n  s  •:  >  ■  .vi  •*  •"•  r  ■■<''.<  w  ii  ieh .  ho  we  ver ,  a  ppl  i  es  t 
similar  '*pecies  foiiii.l  on  ihe  elm  in  E.ir«.«r'0.  and  not  to  the  &l>\: 
tree  sjhvios  iiu  ler  consi- if  ration.    No  ouo,  ;:n::I  last  year,  even 
mach  as  though:  of  referring  our  inse-.-:  to  B-.>uche's  p^tmorunx 
which,  in  lee-1.  it  cannot  l-e  refen*c  i :  an  i  I  re-^et  that  mv  ricv 
and  the  roas.^ns  for  :!iom  are  not  b>rt:cr  re:>resente'-l  in  the  abov~< 
quo:e«.l  stricture. 

The  truth  is.  th:i;  if.  fjll.^wii;^  the  highest  authority,  we  co 
sider  several  very  cl-.^se'.y  aliie-.i  forms  of  Mytllas^-is  as  specifical 
distinct,  the  E-.ir'^ivAa  api^le  trte  <r-ei:ie>  Trith  white  eiiss,  whi* 
is  the  cu:?  inirvrte*!  into  this  e^^^intrv,  was.  up  to  the  a 
of  m v  I ast  E r.  v  •.  r  t .  e  r ro  nov> n si v  re  fc  r  re*  I  t •>  •;•;  •*'.' A  i*  ^•  mi  i.s  G  meli; 
and   th:?y  eithr?r   ha.ve  a  ci^sy.y  all''cd   srecies    in  Eun^pe.  wi 
rei.i-  .1:  sh-'  •  r^  >  -.v  n  ecz*-  or  e  1  se  &  ^  .:■:  h  -^  *  -  ■  i  ■.•  s^;  r " ;  ■  t  :•  .•  n  is  so  f al  se  in  gC 

a  *p«« i-fs   .■  f  M .- '.:  1 1 ' .; i.?   *•-"    :  1  *o » /    i i "  ■: ■ !   : ;    .V  p*t  n^-: rti.ru  thsi   a*''  "li^t i -^ ^i •hi 
f-*anar»;-  -  ir**  -^c  '.*ivi  ^ri  '.:i*i  .•:".     "Hi'.'  f-.':  "v!:.-:.:  :•.  rn***  ti»  5h<  Sc.  Lra^^  niufcct 
lit/en  •:  .•■•■;  ■«■:  -r  :  i  v^t;  -^:  il  .<<  n-i  i.'.i:  c  E  tl  r»«;»?':'*.  ■.  f  «"t.;n»;"-i.  IT"  -  Li.*t  »pnazMnt 
■jria^-  *■-   .1  '._-    .:'■-:  ■:  "t^.i:  *.-  r  -c.t*  *  t  -•?  :t  ,?  !2-:    1:  •*:«;   ie-ec  :  $*}nit!  bein; 
md  •:c.:»f  "^  Tfi-"^"  ■  ■:•.' ir  i*  i'  :i'.'   M-'f  t  ;■:   i'.'.  :n>»  i'..  -•*  '!'-i.'«:  e-?-    A*  f^r  ba>'k  ** 
X  Ch.  L'*ii  i--«  •:-.  n  i'  -''».!r  ■  ■  "    '*  •:>  '^  '■    ■-   :-*-J.i  'r':.":  rr«i*-.  -r  ay-'i^ri*!  -.n  i 
w^th'.hi*  I  ■    i  •  :-^:»;  -■.■■•:  •;-.  i?.  1  I  ni  i*  •  .  •i  * '  i  :■:  i.:;"  -  f-'.Jir  i.T"r<3tre*ic  Jl  rela 
in  it«  i-tl    a-v:*.    Ti?  .ir--viT    it-   ■:■:    :  -ii   ji* -;■-■•'•••■■•- *t»i3am4e«l  fnana 
r7rriLi./   -  :-  •  -"..  -il  •■:.Ti    i  ■:■>•  a  ;fzi'i  '..  ■    :^  n  ^^.•*  s  •  :  ■••m  ilii**-.'!  b-  ti.     Is  the  1 
•Mire  2..'  •  -r.  -' .  •  l<"r.  H-  ■.-!■■■••?"  n^'.'  i.:  i  •  ■■•■i ::    :" "..:  *  ^rt:iz*!  *n•^^e*  aa*l  ot  il* 
rr-jiii'-t  ■  T   t:  •  y;   r-'i.i.  '■•:  t-c  :■■:',  i  i.x. :.   :     F-   :^  i  -   :n:»*'-^»;  T  ijfirea  jnil 
yiT-air  la-  ::i  iri'-c  jr"*  ::"  ?Wi'«.*.i  r  ▼  ill-?.  >I  •   I't-inri   'i-i.-irj.  ^C:.  p.  5-7  axaJLea  lw« 
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most  important  characters  that  it  is  valueless,  and  should 
lored  as,  indeed,  it  always  has  been.  In  either  case,  the 
can  pomologist  will  appreciate  more  kindly  than  my 
er  the  efforts  to  "  brush  away  tlie  cobwebs  of  uncertainty 
have  gathered  around  the  nomenclature  of  the  insect,"  and 
pie  an  appropriate  name  with  a  description  and  history 
cannot  in  future  be  misunderstood. 

iTig  your  indulgence  for  the  length  of  this  defence,  I  thank 
Messrs.  editors,  for  the  appreciation  otherwise  manifest  in 
Lew  in  question. — C.  V.  Riley,  Dec.  3,  1873. 

ould  not  feel  called  upon  to  notice  Mr.  Riley's  reply  to  my 
■n,  were  not  the  views  on  morphology  he  here  reiterates  in 
riion  so  erroneous.  In  reply  to  his  section  1,  I  may  say 
e  reader  is  referred  to  p.  19  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
t  to  the  Study  of  Insects"  for  ra}''  reasons  for  changing  my 
s  as  to  the  number  of  segments  in  the  head  of  six-footed 
»  and  on  p.  18,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  opinions 
l)est  authors  as  to  the  composition  of  the  head  of  insects, 
lole  matter  was  settled  by  Savigny  in  1816,  and  confirmed 
:louin,  MacLcay,  Kirb}',  Cams,  Straus-Durckheim,  New- 
•^ewport,  Iluxle}^  and  others,  and  by  every  writer  on  the 
>logy  of  insects.  If  Mr.  Riley,  after  reading  the  views  of 
iuthors,  and  studying  for  himself  the  embryology  of  some 
is  content  to  reiterate  his  own  and  Dr.  Schaum's  views  so 
ntly,  I  shall  admire  his  hardihood. 

?he  article  of  Dr.  Schaum  is  really  based  on  such  ignorance 
•phology  and  embrj^ology,  and  is  so  unphilosophical  in  its 
that  I  wonder  anv  one  can  be  found  to  endorse  it.  That 
is  generally  mistaken  for  the  first  abdominal  joint"  is  that 
as  shown  to  be  so  by  Latreille,  Newman  and  others,  and  I 
i  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  believe  I  have  proved  it  by  an 
lation  of  the  segment  in  question  in  the  larval  and  pupal 
of  the  humble  bee.* 

Chat  the  head  of  an  insect  is  composed  of  more  than  one 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact ;  there  is  nothing  ''ideal"  about 
le  simple  fact  that  the  head  of  an  insect  bears  four  pairs  of 
L  appendages  (/.  e.  the  antenna?,  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of 

►bservations  on  the  Development  and  position  of  the  Ilymcnoptera,  etc.  Pro- 
i  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  18GG,  vol.x,  p.  279,  and  '*Guido  to  tho  Study 
ts,"  p.  66.      » 
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maxillfle)  indicates  that  it  must  be  composed  of  four  sogine 
while  an  examination  of  the  head  of  an  adult  insect  indie 
that  all  the  different  pieces  composing  it  cannot  be  referred  t 
single  segment.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  a  "popular  work** 
tell  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  thus  lead  the*reader  to  take 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  morphology  of  insects,  that  higli 
department  of  biolog}-,  than  to  lead  him  blind-fold  past  some 
the  grandest  truths  in  science  ? 

4.   M}'^  good  friend   is  quite  wrong  in  intimating   that  th 
larvffi  which  have  heads  "  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a  divi 
into  subjoints,"  and  are  "blind  or  even  destitute  of  antenn 
never  had   cephalic   segments.      If  he   will    study  Weisman 
famous  work  on  the  embryology  of  insects,  he  will  see  that  in 
embrj-o  of  the  flesh  fly,  the  four  segments  and  appendages 
as  distinct  as  in  the  embryo  of  the  bee,  Ilydrophilus,  or  ot 
beetles.     The  appendages  become  obsolete,  though  not  wholly 
just  before  hatching,  and  Mr.  Riley  will  probably  agree  with, 
that  the  differences  between  a  "headless"  maggot  and  acaterpil^ 
or  bee  larva  are  probably  due  to  differences  in  their  mode  of  1 
The  organs  are  all  there  at  the  outset,  in  the  embryo.     I  think 
Riley  will  set  a  higher  value  on  "  embryological  data,"  after 
fusing  the  works  of  Rathke,  Ilerold,  Kolliker,  Zaddach,  Lcuclc 
Huxley,  Claparede,  and  especially  Weismann  and  Kowalevsky  • 

Whether  my  criticism  on  the  matter  of  the  apple  bark  \o' 
was  hast}'  and   incorrect  I  leave   to  others  to  decide. — A- 
Packard,  Jr.] 


e- 
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A  NEW  North   American   Bird. — On  the   5th   of  Julj^     X 
Ludovic  Kumlien,  a  son  of  Thure  Kumlien,  the  well  known  ornit  1- 
ogist  of  Wisconsin,  shot  on  Lake  Koshkonong,  in  the  central 
of  southern  Wisconsin  among  a  flock  of  the  Uydrochelidon  fissij 
a  bird  which  he  at  once  recognized  as  something  entirely  ne'*^"  7. 

our  fauna.     It  was  a  mature  female  and  was  found  to  contain     ^"^ 
developed  ova,  though  not  fully  grown.     Mr.  Kumlien,  Sr.,  wli 
familiar  with  European  forms,  at  once  recognized  it  as  the 
ckelidon  le'ncoi)tera  and   this  determination   has  since  been 
firmed  by  Prof.  Baird. 

The  n,  leucoptera  is  a  well  known  European  form  more  o 
mon  to  southern  Europe  than  farther  north  and  has  never  be 
been  known  to  occur  on  this  continent.     That  on0  should  be  fo 
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'  in  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that 
pecies  may  be  found  not  so  very  rare,  but  that  it  may  occur 
lere  and  have  been  mistaken  for  Jissipes,  which  is  a  cosmo- 
n  bird,  and  is  found  both  in  America  and  Europe.  Its  prin- 
diflerence  from  the  Jistfipes,  consists  in  its  white  tail,  and  it 
e  well  for  naturalists  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  be  on 
okout  for  a  white-tailed  tern.  —  T.  M.  Brewer. 
S.  Mr.  Robert  liidgway  has  kindly  made  the  accompanying 
ption  of  this  new  acquisition  to  our  fauna :  — 

•  7*50;  tail,  200;  culmcn.  -IX);  tardus,  -75;  middle  toe,  '05.    Head,  neck  and  lower 

•  the  aniie,  including  the  lining  of  the  AviugH.  uniform  pluutbeous-black;  anal  rc- 
iAsum,  and  upper  t^il  covens,  immaculate  snowy  while;  tail  white,  tinged  with 
Blautle  dark  plumbeous,  bhading  insensibly  into  the  black  of  the  nape;  wiuga 

more  hoary,  plumbeous,  becoming  gradually  white  at  the  anterior  bonier  of 
«cr  covert  region ;  primnriet^  like  the  mantle,  but  more  hoary,  their  shafts  pure 

Bill,  purplish  black,  the  lower  mandible  more  reddi>h;   logs  and  feet  deep 
•red. 

&}pecimen  is  very  similar  to  a  European  one  in  the  8mith>onian  CollecUon,  but 
In  having  the  upper  tail-coverts  an<l  tail  much  purer  white.       g^ 

DNOMic  Entomology. — Dr.  LeConte*s  excellent  paper,  on 
ts  for  the  Promotion  of  ilconomic  Entomolog}'  in  the  United 
s,"  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  and  do  great  good, 
^all  for  the  expansion  and  reorganization  of  the  Department 
2^riculture  is  opportune  and  meets  a  similar  and  constantly 
using  demand  for  such  a  reorganization  from  the  agricul- 
8  of  the  country  and  especially  of  the  west.  The  few  real 
irs,  sprinkled  with  the  mass  of  lawyers,  politicians,  merchants 
[U'ofessional  men,  who  go  to  make  up  the  bodies  composing 
itate  and  national  legislatures,  seem  to  have  had  little  voice 
e  past,  in  the  filling  of  offices  created  ostensibly  for  their 
it. 

is  a  burning  disgrace  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
ry,  which  form  the  basis  of  our  national  prosperity,  should 
been  represented  in  the  seat  of  government  by  an  untutored 
et-gardener  like  Isaac  Newton;  or  should  still  be  repre- 
d  by  one  who  is  so  little  in  sympathy  with  the  progressive 
altural  spirit,  and  who  seems  to  give  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
hardly  an  agricultural  journal  in  the  land  speaks  a  word  in 
vor.  With  a  man  at  the  head  of  this  department,  possessing 
culture  and  scientific  attainment,  like  Dr.  LeConte,  or  ex- 
ire  agricultural  knowledge  and  great  executive  ability,  like 
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W.  C.  Flagg,  J.  P.  Reynolds  oral.  D.  Emery  of  Illinois;  or 
perience  and  popularity,  like  C.  R.  Dodge  or  Wm.  Saunders 
at  present  connected  therewith),  there  can  be  no  doubt  tUat^       ^* 
would  be  infinitely  more  efficient  in  promoting  the  interests 
which  it  was  created,  and  less  open  to  criticism. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  countiy  demand  more  attentf 
and  better  representation.     If  our  merchants  4ost  one   tithe 
what  our  farmers  annuall}'  lose  from  insect  depredations  alo 
they  would  immcdiatel}'  seek  and  "undoubtedly  obtain  adequa-- 
protection  from  the  government ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  th^ 
are  organized  and  work  as  one  body.     The  farmers,  heretofo: 
have  been  disconnected — a  mere  rope  of  sand,  without  concer 
plan  or  object.     But  at  present  they  are  building  up  a  powerfi 
organization  which  is  rapidly  extending  its  strengthening  an 
unifying  arms  over   the  whole   country.     It  is  an  organizatio: 
which,  if  not  perverted  from  its  original  aims,  will  soon  become 
very  powerful  lever  in  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests 
May  we  not  hope  that  through  its  instrumentality  the  plans  an 
suggestions  made  by  Dr.  LeConte  will  at  no  distant  day  b 
realized ! 

In  measures  five  and  six  (vol.  vii,  p.  722)  as  propounded  in  th 
paper,  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  noxious  insects,  I  have  littl 
confidence.  Fires,  lights,  vessels  of  attractive  or  poisonous  liquid 
are  constantly  recommended  as  means  of  counteracting  the  worl 
of  injurious  insects  ;  but  my  experience  with  them  has  been  ve 
unsatisfactory.  Usually  quite  as  many  beneficial  as  injuriou 
species,  and  very  seldom  an}-  really  injurious  species,  are  thu 
captured  ;  and  at  the  best  suqh  measures  are  blind  and  inefficien 
ways  of  effecting  that  which  can  be  otherwise  effected  with 
certaint}'  and  satisfaction. — C.  V.  Riley. 

GEOLOGY. 

Remains  of  Land  Plants  in  the  Lower  Silurian. — M.  Lc«- 
quereux  contributes  an  article  to  the  "  American  Journal  of  Sciences 
and  Arts"  for  Jan.,  1874,  in  which   he  reports  the  discove 
near  Lebanon,  Ohio,  of  fragments  of  Sigillaria  in  clay  beds  posi 
tively  referrible  to  the  Cincinnati  group  of  the  Lower  Siluri 
This  is  a  remarkable  discovery,  as  no  land  plants  before  this  ha»- 
been  found  lower  down  than  the  Lower  Helderberg  division  of 
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upper     Silurian  in  Ga8p6,  Canada.     In  Europe  no  land  plant  has 
yet  boon  found  below  the  Lower  Devonian. 

MICROSCOPY. 

Em^^ddiuq  Tissues  for  Section.  —  Dr.  William  Rutherford,  of 

^^^g'  a    College,  London,  prefers  to  embed  tissue,  which  is  to  be 

cut  w-ithout  freezing,  in  a  mixture  of  parafline  (5  parts)  and  hog's 

lara    (^\  part)  melted  togetlier;  tliis  mixture  melting  at  a  lower 

"^P^X'ature  than  the  wax  and  oil  mixture,  and  being  less  liable  to 

*^comc  loose  by  shrinkage  in  cooling.     Tissues  that  require  freez- 

'JS  ^i*c  to  be  embedded  and  frozen  in  a  solution  of  gum  arable 

W  02.^  jn  water  (^10  oz.)  and  spirits  of  camphor  (2  dr.),  which, 

uen     solidified  by  cold,  slices  ''as  easily  as  a  piece  of  cheese." 

^*  R-iitherford's  microtome  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  with 

piston  moved  by  a  screw,  the  upper  i)ortion  only  of  the  cylinder, 

*^ero    tl^e  object  is,  being  surrounded  by  a  box  to  contain  the 

'"^^^i  ng  mixture,  of  powdered  ice  and  salt ;  the  freezing  box  is 

^I'rouuded  by  flannel,  and  the  water  continually  forming  in  it  is 

'■^iiiod  off  by  a  tube  through  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

^-^iSsECTiNG  P^MBRYOS.  —  W.  K.  Parker,  Esq.,  late  president  of 

^     Royal  Microscopical   Society,  dissects   earl}'  embryos   under 

^tor,  pinning  them  upon  a  cake  composed  of  lamp-black  and 
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-^iB   Memorial  to  Agassiz   bids  fair  to  be  of  such  a  char- 

^   ^^r  as  will  be  gratifying  to  his  family  and  most  appropriate  in 

.       ^^^'^'ing  an  appreciation  of  his  work.     At  a  public  meeting  held 

^^oston  on  Feb.  13,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  were  present 

*^*     it  was  decided  that   the  fittest  expression  of  gratitude  for 

Js^iz'  labors  for  science  in  this  country,  would  be  to  insure  the 

^        ^  •"^tenance  of  the  Museum  which  he  worked  so  long  and  so  faith- 

1^*      Vy   to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.     It  was  agreed 

^    at  least  $300,000  should  be  raised  by  subscription  as  a  me- 


*al  fund  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the  Museum  of  Compar- 
^      Zoology  in   Cambridge.     A  large   number  of  gentlemen, 
,    ^^ling  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were  named  as  a  nucleus 


j^  general  committee  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  believed  that  the 

*^3'''  friends  to  science  all  over  the  land,  appreciating  the  worth 
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of  Agassiz,  would  be  glad  to  aid  in  placing  his  Museum  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  The  feeling  has  been  so  general  and  of  such  spon- 
taneous growth,  that  a  memorial  of  this  kind  would  be  the  only 
appropriate  one  for  the  present.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  the  $um  proposed  will  be  at  once  obtained  and  we  have  heard 
that  about  $70,000  were  subscribed  the  day  of  the  meeting.  Let 
all  who  respected  the  great  naturalist,  and  who  feel  that  science 
and  education  have  been  advanced  by  his  efforts  in  their  behalf, 
give  ea<;h  according  to  his  means,  and  let  us  hope  that  from  the 
many  offerings  of  grateful  hearts  the  memorial  fund  will  soon  be 
far  larger  than  the  sum  named.  Well  knowing  the  immense  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  such  a  Museum,  we  trust  that  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  fund  will  not  be  allowed  to  slop  at  the  comparatively 
small  amount  proposed. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
made  necessary  by  the  decease  of  Professor  Agassiz,  the  Trustees 
have  wisely  secured  the  separation  of  the  curatorship  from  that  of 
the  Lawrence  Professorship  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  and  abol- 
ished tlie  office  of  Director.  As  now  organized  the  two  executive 
olficers  of  the  museum  are  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Curator^ 
and  M.  L.  F.  de  Pourtales,  Keeper,  Mr.  Agassiz  has  also  been 
elected  by  tlie  Legislature  to  succeed  his  father  as  a  trustee  of 
the  museum. 
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THE   FLORA   OF    PENIKESE  ISLAND. 

BY   PROF.    D.    S.    JORDAN. 

JIVE  here  a  list  of  the  plants  found  on  the  Island  of  Penikese, 
in  the  waters  of  Buzzard's  Bay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
d,  during  the  late  session  of  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural 
ory.  This  list  is  probably  complete  in  the  flowering  plants 
measurably  so  as  regards  the  higher  algro.  The  lichens, 
i,  diatoms,  etc.,  I  have  not  tried  to  identify  and  they  are 
jfore  omitted. 

le  island  as  it  now  appears  is  absolutely  treeless  and  nearly 
bless,  and  it  is  scantily  covered  with  pasture  grasses  which 
ish  subsistence  to  flocks  of  sheep.  Altogether  it  is  about  as 
en  looking  a  pile  of  rock  and  stone  as  one  could  well  imagine, 
hen  Penikese  was  first  known  it  was  covered  with  a  growth 
ees  said  to  be  similar  to  those  now  found  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
Naushon.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  red  cedar, 
I  pine,  red  maple,  shag  bark,  shad,  poplar  birch,  hornbeam 
two  or  three  species  of  sumach.  Of  this  growth  there  is  now 
pace  left  save  the  rotten  roots  of  a  solitary'  beech  stump  and  a 
branches  of  red  cedar  and  red  maple  (?)  found  buried  in  the 
k  of  a  small  swamp. 

Ills  list  may  have  a  special  interest  to  future  students  at 
kese  and  also  a  general  interest  to  botanists,  as  showing 
ih  plants  survive  a  prolonged  struggle  for  existence  against 
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grass  and  sheep.  There  are  no  flowering  plants  on  the  island  that 
are  at  all  rare,  but  some  species  very  common  on  the  mainland 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  instance  the  asters  and  golden  rods. 
The  flora  of  Gull,  a  very  small  island  just  separated  from  Peni- 
kese,  is  inchided.  Several  plants,  as  Lathyrus  maritimus  and  Scl" 
idago  sempervirens,  are  found  there  which  are  not  in  the  flora  of 
the  main  island.  Probably  they  once  grew  there  but  have  become 
exterminated.     Such  plants  are  marked  with  a  star(*). 


RANUNCULACEi«. 


Geraniacejc. 


Ranunculus  cymbalnria  Fursh. 


Oxalis  Btricta  L. 


Crucifeils. 

Capsella  Dursa-pa^toris  MOnch. 
Sisymbrinm  ofllcinale  Scop. 
Lepidium  Virginicum  L. 
Brassica  nigra  Gray. 
Brassica  sinapistrum  Boise. 
Cakile  Americana  Nutt. 
Baphanus  Raphauistrum  L. 


ViOLACEiB. 


Anacardiacejs. 
Rhus  toxicodendron  L.* 

Leoumino&s. 

Trifolium  repens  L. 
Trirolium  procumbens  L. 
Trifulium  arvonse  L. 
Lathyrns  maritimus  Big.* 


Viola  sagittata  Alt. 


IlTPEKICACEiE. 


Hypericum  mutilum  L. 


ROSACEJE. 

Potentilla  argentea  L. 
Fragaria  Virglniana  Ehrh. 
Fragaria  vescn  L. 
RubUB  villosuB  Ait. 


CARYOrnYLLACEJS. 

Corastinm  viBcosum  L. 
Stcllaria  media  Smith. 
Arcnaria  peploides  L. 
Spergnlaria  nalina  Prcsl. 
Spergula  arvcnsia  L. 
Sagina  procumbent)  L. 
Mollugo  yerticilluta  L. 


FORTULACACEiB. 


IlALORAGEJE. 


Myriop^yllum  scabratum  Mx. 


Onaorace£. 


Ludwigla  palustris  £11. 


Umbelliferjb. 


Archangellca  Gmellni  DC* 


Fortulaca  oleraccaL. 


Malvaceje. 


Halya  rotundlfolia  L. 


COMPOSITiB. 

Erigcron  Canadenso  L. 
Solidago  scmpervirons  L.* 
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Ira  fhitescens  L. 
Ambrosia  artemislKfoIia  L. 
Achilltea  millefolium  L. 
Hamta  cotnla  DC.   < 
Leucanthemum  vulgaro  Lam. 
Gnaphallam  uliginoeum  L. 
Erechthites  bieracifoliu  Raf. 
Xanthinm  stnimarium  L. 
Cirsium  arvense  Scop. 
Cirsium  lanceolatura  Scop. 
T^raxacimi  Dens-Leonis  Deaf. 


V 


POLTOONACKS. 


Polygonum  Ilydropiper  L. 
Polygonum  Porsicaria  L. 
Pol3*gonum  aviculare  L. 
Polygonum  maritimum  L. 
Ilumex  obtusifoliua  L. 
Rumcx  crispus  L. 
Rumex  acetosella  L. 


Chexopodiacejb. 
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PBIMULACEjE. 


AnagalUs  anrensis  L. 


PLUMBAOIXACEwG. 


Chenopodium  album  L. 
Suaeda  maritima  Dumort. 
Salflola  kali  L. 
Salicornia  herbacea  L. 
Atriplcx  patula  L. 
Atrlplex  arenaria  Xutt. 


Statlce  Limonium  L.* 


Amarantacils. 


PLAyTAOIXACEJE. 


Araarantus  rctrollcxns  L. 


Plantago  major  L. 
Plantago  lanccolata  L. 


EUPnORBIACEA. 


SCBOPUULARIACE^. 


Euphorbia  maculata  L. 
Euphorbia  polygon ifolia  L. 


Linaria  Canadenee  Spr. 
Verbaacum  Thapsua  L. 


SALICACEiE. 


Salix  discolor  Muhl. 


Labiatje. 

Tencrium  Canadense  L. 
Lycopns  Europoiua  L. 
Kepcla  cataria  L. 
Scutellaria  galericulata  L. 
Leonurua  cardiaca  L. 


Betulaczls. 


Betula  alba  Tar.  populifolia  Spach. 


Naiadacea. 


CONVOL\TTLACEiE. 


Calystegia  aepium  R.  Br.     ' 


Zofitcra  marina  L. 
Ruppia  maritima  L. 


SOLANACEiB. 


Solanum  nigrum  L. 
Datura  Tatula  L. 


IRIDACEJE. 

Iris  versicolor  L. 
Siayrinchium  Bermudiana  L. 


ASCLEPIADACEiB. 


Asclepias  incamata  var.  pulchra  L. 


JUNCACEf. 

Juncua  Gerardi  Loisol. 
Juncua  polocarpna  Meyer. 
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Jancns  tenuis  WiUd. 


CTFERACEiE. 

Cypems  fllicnlmis  Vahl. 
Eleocharld  palostris  R.Br. 
Eleocharis  acicularis  R.Br. 
Scirpus  pun^ens  Vahl. 
Scirpus  maritimus  L. 
Carex  scoparia  Schk. 
Carex  Btraminea  Schk. 


GBAMINEiE. 


Laminaria  sacchanna  Lam. 
Laminar ia  digitata  Lam. 
Laminaria  ascia  Ag. 
Laminaria  longicomis  Pylaie. 
Dictjosiphon  faenicnlaceas  Grey. 
Punctaria  tenolssima  Grey. 
Asperococcus  echinatus  GreT. 
Chordaria  flagelliformis  Ag. 
Cbordaria  divaricata  Ag. 
Lathesia  tuberifomiis  Gray. 
Elachl^ta  fucicola  Fries. 
Sphacclaria  cirrhosa  Ag. 
Ectocarpus  littoralis  Lyngbye. 
Ectocarpus  siliculosus  Lyngb. 


Agrostis  alba  L. 
AgroBtis  vulgaris  With. 
Phleum  pratense  L. 
Setarla  viridis  Bcuut. 
Setaria  glauca  BeaaT. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum  L. 
Fcstuca  ovina  L. 
Festuca  clatior  L. 
Poa  annua  L. 
Poa  pratensis  L. 
Poa  serotina  Ebrh. 
Glyceria  maritima  Wahl. 
Spai-tina  Juncea  Willd. 
Spartina  stricta  Both. 
Calamagrostis  arenaria  Both. 
Triticum  repens  L. 
Uolcus  lanatus  L. 
Panicum  sanguinale  L. 
Panicum  dichotomnm  L. 
Panicum  crus-Galli  L. 
Elymus  Virgin icus  L.* 


FiLICES. 


Dicksonia  pnnctilobnla  Eunze. 


Musa. 

Polytrichum  commune. 
Omithotrichium  (undetermined). 
Undetermined. 


MELANOSPERMEiE  (Ollve-groen  Algae). 

SargasBum  vnlgare  Agardh. 
Sargassum  Montague!  Bailey. 
Fncus  nodoBUS  L. 
Fncus  YCBciculosns  L. 
Desmarestia  Tiridis  Lam. 


RiiODOSrEBME^  (Red  Algie). 

Rhodomcla  subfusca  Ag. 
Polysiphouia  forraosa  Sahr. 
Polyeiphonia  imbtilissima  Mont. 
Poly  siphon  ia  Ohieyi  Harv. 
Polysiphonia  Harvey!. 
Polysiphonia  elongata  Grev. 
Polysiphonia  violacea  Grev. 
Polysiphonia  variegata  Ag. 
Polysiphonia  nigrescens  Grev. 
Polysiphonia  affiuis. 
Polysiphonia  fa^tigiata  Grev. 
Dasya  clegans  Ag. 
Champia  pnrvnla  Harvey. 
Corallina  officinalis  L. 
Nullipora  polyphyllamca  ? 
Grinnellia  Americana  Harv. 
Dclosseria  sinuosa  Lam. 
Gelidium  corneum  Lam. 
Polyidcs  rotundus  Grev. 
Rhodynicnia  palmata  Grev. 
Furcelluria  fa^tigiata  ? 
Phyllophora  Brodiaei  Ag« 
Ahnfeltia  plicata  Fries. 
Cystoclonium  purpurascene  KUtzin^- 
Chondrus  crlspus  Lyngb. 
Spyridin  filameutosa  Harv. 

var.  refracta  Harv. 
Ccramium  nibrum  Ag. 
Ccramium  diaphanum  Roth. 
Ceraniium  futtigiatum  Harv. 
Ceramlum  arachnoideum  Ag. 
Ptilota  elegans  Bonnemaison. 
Griffllhsia  corallina  Ag. 
Callithamniou  Bailey i  Harv. 
Callithamniun  Borreri  Ag. 
Callithamnion  byspoideum  Am. 
Callithamnion  corymbosum  Ag. 
CallithaniDion  soirospermum  Griff. 
Callithamnion  plumula  Lyngb.  (rare). 
Callitliamnion  Americauum  HaiT. 
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Mllthamnion  Tarneri  Ag.  Ulva  latlssima  L. 

laUithamnioii  Daviesii  Ag.  Cladophora  arcta  DiUw. 

iallUhomnion  luxurians  Ag.  Cladophora  lanosa  Both. 

Cladophora  glauoescene  Griff. 

Cladophora  floxaosa  Griff. 
^HL0B08PERMR£  (Grass-grecn  Algae).  Cladophora  alblda  Iliids. 

Cladophora  gracilis  Griff; 
BryopBia  plamosa  Lam.  Cladophora  Aracta  Fl.  Danica. 

^aocheria  (species  not  described  by  Cha;tomorpha    melagonium   Web.  and 

Harvey,  allied  to  V.  Marina).  Michr. 

'orphyra  vulgaris  Ag.  Cha^tomorpha  aerea  Dillw. 

angia  fuscopurpurcn  Lyngb.  Chaetomorpha  Olneyl  Ilai-vey. 

3teromoi*pha  intestinnlis  Linb.  Uormotrichum  Yonnganom  Dillw. 

it«romorpha  Hopkirkii  M'Culla.         Calothrixconfervicola.— 
■&<;romorpha  coniprcssa  Grev.  Calothrix  scopulorum.  — 

£«romorpha  clathrata  Grev. 


rs    LOCAL   VARIATIONS    IN   THE    NOTES   AND 
NESTING    HABITS   OF   BIRDS. 


BY  ROBERT   RIDGWAY. 


»OI 


^  •  Allen  has  called  attention  to  the  variation  in  the  notes  of 

^nt  birds  at  remote  localities ;  and  in  this  I  am  able  to  corrob- 

him,  though  I  think  that  cases  of  such  variation  are  very 

and  do  not  occur  in  more  than  perhaps  five  per  cent,  of  the 

^s.     I  have  only  detected  it  in  two  or  three  species  after  the 

careful  observation,  and  in  very  many  cases  noticed  that 

•  was  not,  in  the  minutest  particular,  any  difference  between 
^iduals  of  one  species  on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent. 

•  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  a  very  great  majority  of  the  spe- 
any  seeming  variation  that  may  be  observed   being  more 

0,bly  the  peculiarity  of  an  individual  rather  than  the  mani- 
^tiion  of  any  regional  impress.  The  only  instances  wherein  I 
i  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  a  difference  in  notes  in 
regions  are  the  following ;  Cardinalis  Virginianus  has  a  far 
c^  song  in  southern  Illinois  than  it  has  in  Maryland,  the  notes 
ig  not  only  clearer  and  more  musical,  but  the  song  more  con- 
xed  and  energetic  ;  the  effect  being  altogether  richer.  In  the 
inity  of  Washinuton,  D.  C,  I  have  never  heard,  in  a  single  in- 
QCe,  the  Baltimore  oriole  {Icterus  Baltimore)  utter  such  mellow, 
e-like  notes,  as  it  habitually  does  in  southern  Illinois.     The 
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brown  thrasher  {Harporhynchus  rufus)  also  sings  more  vigorous! 
in  the  latter  locality.  In  the  far  west  I  found  the  ground  robh 
of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  {Pipilo  ^^ megalonyx")  to  have  sue 
different  notes  from  those  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  N 
vada  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Carson  City)  that  it  seemed  th; 
they  must  certainly  be  a  different  species ;  not  only  did  the  soi 
differ,  but  all  the  notes  were  different.  Yet  upon  the  closest  eoi 
parison  of  the  specimens,  no  tangible  differences,  in  plumage  < 
proportions  could  be  detected  in  the  majority  of  the  specimei 
from  the  two  localities,  though  occasional  individuals  from  tl 
latter  place  inclined,  more  or  less,  toward  the  form  known  as  J 
Oregonus. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  difference  in  notes  between  certa: 
birds  in  the  Potomac  valley,  and  the  valley  of  the  lower  Wabasl 
is  a  very  marked  restraint  in  the  songs  of  the  former,  as  if  th 
were  afraid  of  being  heard.  That  they  were  more  cautious  in  tl 
neighborhood  of  noisy  cities,  than  in  the  country  surroundir 
quiet  and  less  populous  towns,  might  be  readily  suggested  as  tl 
solution  of  this  difference,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  other  sp 
cies,  as,  for  instance,  the  robin  (Tardus  migratorius)^  the  mea 
ow  lark  {St urnella  magna) ^  the  catbird  (Cfaleoscoptes  CaroUnenm 
the  Thryothorus  Ludovicianus  and  numerous  other  species,  sing  j 
boldly  and  in  a  precisely  similar  way  among  the  parks  and  sluu 
trees  in  the  midst  of  Washington  City  as  they  do  in  the  qui 
towns  and  retired  orchards  of  southern  Illinois.  This  objectic 
may  lose  weight,  however,  when  we  consider  that  the  species 
which  I  have  noticed  a  difference  are  bi»ds  of  a  suspicious  ai 
cautious  nature,  such  as  would  be  most  readily  influenced  by  tl 
causes  mentioned. 

Mr.  Allen  has  called  attention*  to  variations  in  the  mode 
nesting,  which  he  has  noticed  in  many  species  of  birds;  ai 
places  undue  importance  upon  it  in  considering  certain  deviatio: 
from  the  usual  manner  as  characteristic  of  particular  localitic 
My  experience  has  been  that  such  variations  depend  mainly  up< 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  site  of  the  location  of  the  nest,  ai 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  are  the  result  of  merely  the  caprice  of  tl 
bird.  The  Quiscalus  puipureus  is  cited  as  one  example,  and  co 
Biderable 'stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  of  its  placing  the  nest 
cavities  of  trees  in  a  certain  locality  in  New  England.     At  M 

*  See  Ahkbican  Naturalist,  vol.  vi,  p.  263. 
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Cannel,  Illinois,  where  this  species  is  very  abundant,  I  have  found 
its  nests  situated  in  a  variety  of  ways  upon  one  tree  ;  some  being 
saddled  upon  the  branches,  or  supported  in  a  crotch  like  those  of 
the  robin,  and  others  placed  in  cavities,  either  natural  ones  such  as 
knotholes  or  decayed  places,  or  in  the  holes  made  by  the  larger 
woodpeckers  (Hylotomus  and  Colaptes).     I  once  found   a  very 
large  colony  of  these  birds  breeding  upon  a  small  island  in  the 
Wabash  River.     The  nests  were  all  placed  in  the  tall  slender  wil- 
lows, none  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  many  with- 
in easy  reach  without  climbing;,  they  were  supported  by  small 
twigs  against  the  body  of  the  saplings^  for  there  were  no  large  limbs 
to  support  them.     Probably  more  than  a  hundred  pairs  were  nest- 
iDg  m  this  community,  as  upwards  of  seventy  nests  were  found  in  ' 
4  short  time.     Within  the  area  of  a  square  mile,  I  have  found 
nests  of  the  common  dove  {Zenaidura  Carolinensis)  upon  trees,  on 
tbe  top  of  stumps  in  the  thick  woods,  on  the  flat  rail  of  a  fence, 
*nd  upon  the  ground  in  grain  fields  ;  also  nests  of  Ilarporhynchtis 
^fi^  in  as  diverse  situations.     Near  Mt.  Carmel  the, white-bellied 
swallow  (^Tachycineta  bicolor)  nests  exclusively  in  holes  made  by 
tne  downy  woodpecker  {Plcus  pubesceiis)  and  chickadee  {PaTnis 
Caro/merwis),  in  the  dead  stumps  around  lagoons  in  the  bottom 
lands,  in  company  with  the  golden  swa\pp  warbler  {Protonotana 
^^^a),  with  which  it  shares  these  cavities.     At  Carson  City,  Ne- 
^*^Ja,  this  species  was  noticed  to  nest  only  about  houses,  in  the 
®*ves  or  over  porches,  as  the  purple  martin  {Progne  subis)  does  in 
^^  Cast.    There  were  no  trees  there  to  accommodate  them,  which 
*^^ounted  for  this  deviation  from  their  original  habit.     At  Mt.. 
^*J*inel,  the  purple  martin  and  chimney  swift  {Clicetvra  pelagicd) 
"*^<i  almost  entirely  forsaken  these  nesting  places,  and  have  ta- 
*®^  up  with  man,  the  former  being  as  domestic  as  house  pigeons, 
^^^  the  latter  possessing  themselves  of  the  chimneys.     But  the 
^ttite-bellied  swallow  pertinaciously  clings  to  its  primitive  cus- 
^^'^^    In  California,  according   to  various  writers,  and   in  Ari- 
*^^a  according  to  Dr.  Coues,  the  T,  (hahissina  nests  in  holes  in 
trees,  but  daring  two  years  of  collecting  in  Nevada  and  Utah  I 
B^Ver  saw  a  nest  of  this  species  so  situated  ;  it  constantly  nest<»d 
in  horizontal  fissures  or  crevices  on  the  ftice  of  the  limestone 
chffs,  in  company  with  the  "mud  swallow"  {Petrochelidon  lutiU 
frons)  and  white  throated  swift  {Pamjptila  melannlenca) .     This 
«fas  apparently  not  owing  to  a  lack  of  suitable  places  for  nesting 
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as  it  does  in  Califoraia  and  Arizona,  for  in  the  same  Ipcal 
were  -extensive  aspen  woods  where  T.  bicolor  and  P.  suhis  ne 
abundantly  in  holes  made  by  the  Sphyrapicus  nxichalis.  The  ii 
.  ence  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  it  has  a  natural  preferenc 
rocks  as  a  nesting  place,  always  ignores  the  trees  where  suit 
rocks  are  to  be  found ;  and  that  its  nesting  in  trees  in  disti 
where  precipices  are  rare  or  wanting  is  merely  an  evidence  tha 
like  other  species,  adapts  its  habits  to  the  character  of  the  Ic 
ity.  The  red-ironted  linnet  (Carpodacus  frontalis)  nests  al 
houses  in  California ;  choosing  nooks  and  ciannies  about 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  shade  trees,  for  nesting  places.  At  i 
rapiento  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  built  inside  the  pendul 
basket-like  structure  of  the  oriole  {Icterus  BuUocki),  Along 
Truckee  River,  in  Nevada,  another  was  found  inside  the  mud : 
of  a  cliff  swallow  (P.  lunifrons)  ;  around  Pyramid  Lake 
species  nested  among  the  rocks,  frequently  in  caves  with  the  t 
amis  Sayus/ELtid  Ilirundo  fion*eorum  ;  while  in  the  wooded  port: 
of  the  Truckee  valley  its  nests  were  common  in  the  "grease  wo 
{Obione)  bushes,  al6ng  with  those  of  Spizella  Breweri  and  j 
spiza  biUneata,  as  well  as  in  the  cottonwood  trees  near  by. 
would  require  too  much  space  to  describe  all  the  different  si 
tions  in  which  I  have  found  the  nests  of  Troglodytes  Parkma 
so  that  I  will  only  mention  some  of  the  more  remarkable  instai 
of  variation.  In  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  as  well  as  in 
Truckee  valley,  it  was  usual  for  the  nests  to  be  concealed  bel 
the  loose  bark  of  a  dead  tree,  the  entrance  being  through  a  fi» 
in  the  bark  at  one  side  of  the  nest ;  probably  eight  out  of  e^ 
ten  nests  would  be  so  situated.  Man}',  however,  were  found 
side  of  cavities,  either  natural  or  made  by  woodpeckers,  while 
was  found  built  inside  of  a  deserted  robin's  nest  in  the  crotc 
an  aspen. 

On  the  Truckee  reservation  one  was  found  in  the  thatched 
of  the  storehouse.     Everywhere,  throughout  the  mountain  of 
great  basin,  the  sparrow  hawk  {Tinnunculus sparverius)  nesti 
the  cliffs,  in  holes  among  the  rocks,  in  company  with  the  JF 
polyagrus.     At  Mt.  Carmel,  I  have  found  nests  of  Colaptes  aur 
in  natural  cavities  in  trees,  and  a  nest  of  Centurus  Carolinus 
low  stump  by  the  roadside,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  same  place,  Parus  CaroUnensis  bores  its  own  nesting  plac 
.the  soft  wood  of  wild  plum  and  sassafras  trees,  and  freque 
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takes  possession  of  natural  hollows  in  stumps,  uprooted  "  snags," 
or   tlie  deserted  excavation  of  the  downy  woodpecker.     I  found 
a  nest  of  the  chimne^'^  swallow  inside  of  a  plank  kiln  for  drying  to- 
bacco, and  another  inside  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore  tree. 
-Att    Olney,  I  found  a  nest  of  the  blue  jay,  containing  five  eggs, 
iosicle  of  an  old  deserted  barn  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  it  being 
pla.ced  flat  upon  a  sill.    This  is  the  only  nest  of  the  species  I  ever 
BSLw  that  was  not  placed  in  a  tree.     At  Mt.  Carmel,  I  have  also 
round  a  nest  of  Agelaius  phceniceus^  containing  eggs,  in  a  small 
elm  tree  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.     In  Kansas  the  Eus- 
pCzcL  Americana  is  said  to  place  its  nest  in  trees  ;  but  at  Mt.  Carmel  ^ 
it  habitually  places  it  on  the  ground  in  clover  fields.     The  Cliond- 
e^tes    grammaca  almost  invariably   nests   on   the   ground  in  the 
'Wabash  valley.     I  have  never  found  a  nest  otherwise  located ; 
but  at  Sacramento,  where  dozens  of  nests  of  this  bird  were  found, 
all  bet  one  were  in  oak  trees,  at  heights  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
Teet  from  the  ground.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  species 
sbouldbeso  much  more  arboreal  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,, 
'which  is  far  more  scantily  wooded  than  the  localities  frequented 
^y    this   bird    in  Wabash  valley."  An  instance  of  semi-parasitic 
habits  is  seen  in  the  Otus  Wilsonianxis^  which  in  Nevada  habitually 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  old  dilapidated  nests  of  magpies. 

Inuring  a  series  of  several  seasons'  egg-collecting  at  Mt.  Carmel, 
it  ^^as  my  constant  experience  to  find  several  species  of  birds 
never  laying  more  than  three  eggs  at  a  complement ;  and  the  re- 
cOfcled  accounts  of  these  species  in  various  works  saying  that  the 
sft-nae  birds  laid  habitually  four  or  five  eggs  puzzled  me  consider- 
f^bly.  Three  eggs  in  a  nest  is  the  maximum  number  that  I  have 
ever  found  in  Pyranga  cesiiva  and  Cardinalis  Virginianus, 


A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  WILLOW  FROM  CALIFORNU, 

AND   NOTES  ON   SOME  OTHER  NORTH 

AMERICAN   SPECIES. 

BT  M.   S.  BEBB. 

Salix  Laevigata,  n.  sp.     Very  glabrous,  except  the  scales  an 
rachis  of  the  catkin,  and  a  few  small  caducous  silkv  leaves 
the  base  of  the  shoots  ;  leaves  elliptic-ovate  or  broadly  lanceolat 
pointed,   finely   serrulate,    but    the    margin    revolute   and    thu 
appearing  entire,  coriaceous,  dark  bluish  green,  glossy  and  pro 
inently  nerved  above,  paler  beneath ;  stipules  small,  ovate,  cad 
cous  ;  petioles  short  (r'-4''  ^ong)  not  glandular;  catkins  cylindri 
cal,  2  or  3  inches  long  in  flower,  the  fertile  becoming  loose  in  frui 
always  borne  on  short  lateral  leafy  branches ;   scales  erose-den 
tate  at  the  apex,  distinctly  nerved,  hairy  at  the  base  and  oYi  tb 
inner  surface ;   ^  obovate,  rounded  and  more  evenly  dentate, 
narrower,  truncate  with  a  few  irregular  teeth,  caducous  (in  out 
line,  when  magnified,  like   the   leaves  of  Potent  ilia  tridentata) 
ovary  globose-conical,  smooth,  long  stalked  (as  in  S.  amygdalo 
des)  ;  stigmas  sessile,  2-lobcd  ;  stamens  3-5. — California,  at  Sant 
Cruz,  Dr.  C.  L.  Andersson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  California   Salices.     Ukiah,  Kellogg 
Harford,  No.  921.     Alameda  Co.,  Bolander,  in  herb.  A.  Gray. 

A  remarkable  species  of  the  Amvg(lalin8e  group,  distinguish-^ 
able  from  all  forms  of  S.  nujra  Marsh,  (the  only  near  ally  in  th* 
U.  S.)  by  the  conspicuous  dentate  scale,  and  very  different  foliage*^ 
S.  lasinndra  Benth.,  a  western  modification  of  S.  lucida^  has 
obscurel}''  dentate  scale,  but  is  otherwise  very  unlike.      As  th 
buds  expand,  two  or  three  small  scale-like  leaves  appear  clothed 
beneath  and  fringed  on  the  margin  with  ferruginous  silk}^  hairs;  ^ 
these  soon  fall  off;  the  lowest  persistent  leaves  on  the  branches 
are  obovate,  obtuse  with  an  abrupt  point,  almost  sessile ;   these 
are  followed  by  others  broader,  more  pointed,  on  short  petioles, 
passing  into  the  lanceolate  taper-pointed  form  of  the  fully  devel- 
oped foliage. 

S.  PVRiFOLiA  Andersson.     This  elegant  species,  recorded  by 
Andersson  from  the  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Saskatchewan  region, 
(202) 
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^&3  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Fowler  from  NewBrunswick,  and 
from  within  our  own  limits  by  Dr.  Clarke  from  Flint,  Mich. ;  two 
W'itlely  sundered  stations  on  our  northern  boundary,  suggesting 
the  possible  occurrence  of  intermediate  ones.    The  only  additional 
specimens  in  Prof.  Gray*s  herbarium  are  two  ^f  fragments  named 
by  Andersson,  enough  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  above  de- 
termination.    The  tj^pical  form  has  round,  sub-cordate,  very  thin, 
reticulate  veined  leaves,  slender  petioles,  small  caducous  stipules,' 
foliaceous  peduncles,  and  ver}*  long  and  slender  pedicels.     The 
var.    Cfhacura  (apparently  a   more  vigorous   growth  of  the  same 
plant  ?  )  would  be  likely  to  escape  observation  from  its  general  re- 
semblance  to  some  forms  of  S.  corclata. 

^-  -^BENOPiiYLLA  Ilook.  This  is  Another  and  most  interesting 
ft^Jition  to  our  willows  of  the  Northern  States.     Its  occurrence  on 

saady  beaches  of  the  Great  Lakes  I  have  already  noticed  in  "The 
Lens.** 

^*  C'dtleri  Tuck.  If  Dr.  Andersson*s  var.  Lahradorica  (DC. 
Prodr.  xvi,  p.  292)  is  rightly  associated  with  our  White  Mountain 
plant,  then  the  old  name  of  Uva-Urai  Pursh  ought  to  be  restored 
^^^  the  Labrador  plant,  and  ours  become  its  var.  Cutlevi, 

C^ol.  s.  T.  Olney  observes  that  S,  tristis  Ait.  flowers  ''fully  a 
fortnight  later  than  S,  humilis:*  This  is  noteworthy,  as  S.  tristis 
streets  warm,  sunny  knolls,  and  would  therefore  be  expected  to 

uo\V(jj,  f.(iyiiQy  instead  of  later  than  its  more  robust  congener,  S. 

^J-^tis  var.  microphylla.     For  all  I  know  this  variety  rests  upon  a 

^^gle  gathering,  distributed  by  Mr.  Oakes  many  years  ago  ;  prob- 

^*y    a  forma   monstrosa.      I    had    in   my   garden   last   summer 

*^y^cisely  the  same  ''rigid  and  contorted"  leaves  produced  on  S. 

.  ^^^^nalis  by  insects  infesting  the  under  surface,  but  have  looked 

I^  ^'Q.in  over  acres  of  S,  tristis  for  specimens  to  match  those  of 

-^^^  Oakes. 


"«0» 
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BY  CAROLINK  BOYCE. 


■■'Ue  American  robin  (Turclus  migratorius)  is  too  well  known 

overy  resident  of  the  United  States,  to  require  any  extended 

Ascription,  and  yet,  I  am  often  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of 
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farmers  and  countrymen  in  general,  as  to  his  Character  a; 
habits.  They  shoot  and  stone,  and  destroy  and  berate,  b 
never  praise  him;  still  he  perseveres,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
adverse  fate,  and  comes  regularly  with  the  spring  monti 
appearing  sometimes,  in  clement  seasons,  in  eastern  New  Yoi 
in  February,  and  remaining  oftentimes  when  the  fall  is  favoral 
until  late  in  November,  and  instances  have  been  known  wher 
straggler  separated  from  the  main  flock  has  remained,  and  sur^-iv 
the  severity  of  a  winter  in  latitude  42^  north,  in  a  locality  wh< 
evergreens  were  prevalent.  The  robin  can  accommodate  hims 
to  a  variety  of  food,  and  during  the  summer  season  is  the  farme 
best  friend.  He  is  hardy  and  robust  and  brave,  one  of  our  v 
uable,  but  most  badly  abused  birds.  His  food  is  mainly  insect 
orous,  from  the  time  he  comes  amongst  us  until  late  in  t 
autumn.  He  makes  occasional  visits  to  the  cherry  tree  but  dc 
not  depend  oh  it  for  a  subsistence  as  he  is  supposed  to  do; 
pecks  at  the  cherries  because  they  are  red,  just  as  he  would  p' 
to  pieces  a  red  flower.  The  species  appears  fond  of  the  col 
In  the  fall  they  feed  largely  on  wild  berries,  and  are  slaughtei 
by  the  thousands  by  sportsmen  along  the  lines  of  the  Hudson, 
the  cedar  thickets,  which  they  frequent,  feeding  on  the  berri 
on  the  islands  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  Bay,  and  in  New  Jers* 
I  am  too  much  the  friend  of  this  bird  to  be  blind  to  his  pe 
faults,  for  petty  indeed  they  must  remain  so  long  as  his  increj 
is  kept  in  rigid  restriction  by  his  many  enemies.  The  cr 
(Corvus  Americanus)  commits  fearful  and  cruel  depredations 
the  robin  and  his  belongings.  The  species  is  a  bitter  foe  to 
smaller  birds,  and  keeps  them  in  severe  check,  but  the  ro1 
suffers  numerous  outrages  from  other  hands,  and  the  elements  soi 
times  play  him  a  mischievous  trick.  Not  only  the  crow,  but 
crow  blackbird  (Quiscalus  versicolor)  and  the  cuckoo  (^Coccyi 
Americanus)  often  rob  the  nest  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  tl 
all  the  female's  labor  proves  in  vain.  The  robin  will  steal  ii 
the  nest  of  one  of  her  own  kind,  during  a  temporary  absence 
the  owner,  when  she  had  thus  been  robbed,  and  appropriate  it 
her  own,  depositing  a  remaining  Qgg  of  her  clutch,  or  mayl 
more  and,  if  plucky,  will  drive  off  the  legal  owner,  and  taki 
bold  possession,  bestow  all  her  care  thereon,  but  she  never  c 
tui'bs  the  rights  of  other  birds.  Occasionally  she  only  drops 
egg  into  a  sister's  nest  when  taken  short,  her  own  being  destroy 
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ke  act  is  never  deliberate  or  voluntary,  a  habit  that  is 
practised  among  the  species  except  in  extreme  cases  of 
ity,  for  regular  bird  life  has  its  laws  that  are  observed,  and 
I  and  persecutions  are  often  punished.  The  nest,  which  is 
bravagant,  clumsy  affair,  extravagant  as  to  material  em- 
l,  is  patted  up  by  the  feet  at  the  fork  of  limbs,  and  is 
ed  in  the  inside  by  the  breast,  tlie  bird  turning  round  and 

many  times  with  the  tail  hugged  down  close  on  the  outer 
ie  female  performing  all  the  labor.  The  male  takes  no  part 
I  structure,  but  is  stationed  near  as  a  guard,  and  gives  the 

if  danger  portends,*  while  the  mater  en  famille  is  absent  in 

of  material.  If  all  be  quiet  and  serene,  a  snatch  of  song 
^reet  the  listening  ear,  but  it  is  hurried,  for  the  male  is 
r  interested  in  operations,  and  feels  a  heavy  responsibility 
g  on  his  shoulders.  When  the  female  is  descried  with  a 
/  in  her  beak,  he  immediately  flies  to  meet  and  accompany 
The  two  alight  near  and  survey  the  premises  when,  if  all  be 

the  labor  goes  on  vigorously.     This  work  occupies   them 

or  four  days,  sometimes  a  shorter  period,  according  to  the 
5  necessity  of  nature  that  the  bird  feels.  The  eggs  are  de- 
d  daily,  until  the  number  is  dropped.  The  robin  on  an 
ge  lays  four  eggs,  but  I  have  seen  five  eggs,  followed  by  five 
in  one  nest,  all  one  mother's  progeny,  but  there  are  oftener 
Two  appears  to  be  the  lucky  number  for  the  robin,  and 
usually  go  mated  from  the  nest.  A  robin  lodged  her  nest 
small  tree  near  my  dwelling  last  year  in  the  after  part  of 

and  reared  three  young.  When  they  were  able  to  leave  the 
another  was  built  a  little  farther  off  in  the  fork  of  a  young 
tree,  not  more  than  five  feet  from  the  ground.  In  this  nest 
Drought  up,  right  under  the  loaded  boughs  of  a  cherry  tree, 
-ue  birds,  a  male  and  a  female,  and  all  my  sedulous  watching 

caught  them  in  the  guilty  act  of  carrying  cherries  to  the 

The  birds  had  become  accustomed  to  me,  and  familiar,  and 

•  appeared  to   stand  in  fear  of  my  scrutinizing  presence, 

ugh  they  eyed  my  movements  as  closely  as  I  viewed  theirs ; 

always  observed  a  formal  distance,  and  held  in  respect  their 
idual  rights  :  thus  was  I  tolerated  without  giving  disturbance, 
robin  rears  but  two  broods  in  one  season.  After  the  first 
I  leaves  the  nest,  in  a  day  or  two,  they  are  turned  over 
2ly  to  the  charge  of  the  male,  who  feeds,  protects,  and  keeps 
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in  close  proximity,  while  the  female  is  occupied  with   prep 
tions  for  a  second  family.     The  second  nest  is  not  very  far  re 
moved  from  the  first,  and  fortunate  indeed  niust  the  parents  be  i 
these  two  broods  all  grow  to  be  adult  birds.     If  the  male  gives  n 
assistance  in  building  the  nest,  3^et  he  has  his  duties  to  perfo 
which  become  him  marvellously.     As  soon  as  the  birds  are  out  o 
the  shell  it  is  his  business  to  clear  out  the  nest  of  all  offensive 
matter,  and  keep  it  clean  of  all  excrement  until  the  birds  hav^  ^^ 
flown,  provide  all  the  food,  which  is  purely  insectivorous,  and  si" 
upon  the  nest  in  the  female's  absence,  which  is  no  small  ignoble 
office  for  so  brave  and  noble  a  fellow  as  cock  robin.     He  finds 
but  little  time  now  for  his  loud,  long  strains.     His  part  of  dut 
will  not  bear  neglect. 

The  young,  when  left  undisturbed,  seldom  go  far  away  from  tbt 
home  nest,  although  when  they  once  leave,  they  never  enter  i 
again.  It  is  left  in  an  uncleanly  state,  generall}'  alive  with  vermi 
which  soon  leave  the  young  bird.  The  robin  is  remarkably  cle 
in  every  habit,  and  takes  a  daily  bath.  I  was  much  amused  oni 
day,  the  past  summer,  at  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in  the  fron' 
yard  under  the  cherry  tree. 

A  female   robin  was  gathering  materials   fpr  a  second  nes 
picking  from  around    the  roots   of   rose    bushes,  the  long  deac^ 
grasses,  until  her  beak  was  filled  and  the  ends  flowed  out  lik 
silken  hairs,  when  suddenly  one  of  her  own  young  ones,  a  prett 
mottled  little  creature,  alighted  in  front  of  her  and,  opening  wide 
her  yellow  throat,  begged  for  food.     The  mother  thus  taken  with- 
out warning  was  confused,  and  administered  a  gentle  peck  on  the 
head  as  a  reproof,  which  did  not  have  the  desired  eflfect,  so  sh 
immediately  plunged  the  whole  contents  of  her  beak  down  the  littl 
one's  throat  and  flew  away.     The  poor  little  thing  had  a  long 
difficult  tug,  in  clearing  its  throat  of  the  unstable  commodity,  bu^' 
the  repentant  parent  soon   returned  with  wholesome  food, 
gave  her  oflspring,  after  which  the  male  appeared,  and  piloted  o; 
the  offending  charge  to  an  adjoining  tree.     No  doubt  mine  firarc-^ 
gave  her  liege  lord  a  severe  curtain  lecture,  upon  the  occasion. 
Secrets  of  bird-life  are  seldom  revealed  but  to  the  understandia 
few.     Has  any  one  ever  observed  the  manner  in  which  a  bird  ap- 
proaches its  object,  how  cautiously,  politely,  quietly,  it  proceed* 
moving  with  one  eye  ever  on  the  alert  for  danger,  and  the  othe 
solicitously  bent  on  the  particular  thing  of  its  desire?    How  i 
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ax]>^2B,xiccs,  then  recedes,  then  bows  and  courtesies  with  all  the 
gviix^'^ity  of  a  Frenchman,  and  peers  inquiringly,  stooping  down  low, 
plfi.c5i.m1g  its  nimble  little  body  in  a  thousand  graceful  positions,  as 
it  -  f3T<=^wly,  steadily  and  discreetly  approaches  its  object   of  con- 


I  should  venture  to  say  that  not  a  cherry  would  grow,  fit  to 

l>e    <3«i.ten,  were  it  not  fbr  the  birds,  the  bare  idea  would  be  hooted 

•cposterous,  yet  such  nevertlieless  is  my  belief.     Were  it  pos- 

to  remove  all  the  birds  out  of  the  way,  for  one  season  at  least, 

a  decided  difference  would   our  future  orchards  present! 

"Wlm^re  now  are  thrifty  growths,. beautiful  leafage,  and  large  crops 

of    £*i3i.ir  fruit,  would  be  seen  stinted,  moss-grown  limbs  with  sparse 

or   naoagre  foliage,  crops  of  dwarfed  specimens,  that  have  finished 

tlioiir    growing,  in  a  knotty,  wormy,  inferior  state.     The  majority  of 

all      tlie  large  families  of  insects  are  bred  in   the  earth,  and  go 

thjToi-Tgh  various  forms  in  different  stages  of  existence  and  are  dc- 

voxxrod  by  birds  of  every  description,  chief  among  which  stands 

our   friend,  the  robin. 

Tiie  robin  sits  eleven  days.  On  the  eleventh  the  young  are  out 
of  tjie  shell,  and  on  the  eighth  their  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
^x>clies  covered  with  pin  feathers.  In  eleven  da3^s  more  they  leave 
tibe  nest  on  an  average,  although  when  the  nest  be  not  crowded 
tiie^r  remain  two  days  longer.  Upon  close  observation  the  plumage 
or  tUe  adult  robin  is  tame,  but  rich  and  mellow,  with  soft  colorings. 
-*-  *^^  top  of  the  head  is  dappled  in  brown  (ind  black,  with  delicate 
^a.rkiugg  and  pencillings  at  the  throat  where  it  meets  the  cinnamon 
^^^^st  in  the  male.  The  female  is  lighter  in  color  and  has  no  rosy 
^^^•^  to  the  neck  feathers.     There  is  but  a  flight  difference  in  the 


of  the  male  and  female,  but  the  general  shape  and  build  of    ' 
^.  ^  thirds  is  marked  so  perceptibly  that  a  practised  eye  can  readily 
^^iiguish  between  the  two.     In  general  appearance  the  female 


^^  tU 


i  larger  bird,  but  the  male  is  stronger,  closer  and  altogether 

powerful  in  limb.     The  large  bright  eyes  in  both  sexes  are 

j^j^_^  Snaring  of  white.     As  a  songster,  the  robin  does  not  rank 


^1  ^  yet  there   are   some   rare   singers  among   the  species.     A 

Y^^  *==fc^r  has  a  long,  slender  body,  a  long  neck,  long  tail,  dark,  rich 
Ql  ^^^age,  soft  like  satin.  He  is  a  fine  bred  bird.  All  are  not  first 
^  singers.     Nature  does  not  appear  to  endow  all  with  her  rare 


o^^l    '*       Where  there  is  one  that  is  a  singer  there  are  scores  that  are 
mediocre.     The  robin's  note  is  peculiarly  mellow  and  flute 
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like,  sometimes  a  little  irregular  and  extravagant,  but,  when  fi 
lowed  closely,  through  all  its  various  changes,  vibrations  and  i 
tonations,  is  found  to  possess  a  striking  sweetness  and  freshnes 
seldom  excelled  and  rarely  equalled,  if  we  except  the  beandl 
strain  of  the  hermit  thnish.  He  gives  to  his  lower  notes  a  qui 
dash  of  subdued  sadness,  and  then  immediately  swells  them 
upward  bars  of  wondrous  perfection  and  beauty.  He  has  a  e 
of  notes  in  an  under  key  that  are  seldom  heard  b}'  the  unobserva 
ear,  and  if  heard  are  attributed  to  another  bird.  He  gives  a  eles 
quick,  military  call  and  has  a  piercing  cry  of  distress.  The  no* 
about  the  nest  are  all  suppressed  .and  low,  but  yet  clear  and  c 
tinct.  They  are  uttered  by  the  female  and  are  the  language 
tlie  mother  to  her  offspring.     She  has  no  distinct  song. 


■        iC^         ■ 


RAMBLES    OF   A    BOTANIST    IN    WYOMING 

TERRITORY. 

BT   REV.    E.    L.    GREENE. 
NO.   II. 

With  the  month  of  Jul}',  the  varied  profusion  of  flowers 
gins  to  be  greatly  reduced  on  the  high  plains,  whose  rich  spiT 
flora  was  briefly  sketched  in  the  last  number. 

On  the  third  of  this  month  we  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  ri^ 
commanding  a  view  of  many  surrounding  miles  of  these  tree! 
lands.  Tiie  grasses,  under  the  constant  sun  and  the  now  adva» 
ing  drought,  were  already  losing  their  freshness  of  color,  ^ 
becoming  cured,  uncut,  into  hay  for  the  antelope  and  the  doraee 
herd,  to  feed  them  during  the  next  eight  months.  There  is  yet  c 
veiy  showy  flowering  plant,  which  has  so  far  resisted  the  droug 
and  is  now  giving  to  even  hundreds  of  acres  of  ground  the  v* 
azure  of  the  sky  above  —  a  sea  of  blue.  The  plant  is  Delpkinf 
azureiim  Michx.,  a  perennial  species  of  larkspur.  In  the  mo- 
of  April  the  root-leaves  make  their  appearance,  and  as  they  M 
nish  then  the  onl^^  sort  of  green  herbage  that  has  been  seen 
many  months,  herdsmen  are  obliged  to  exercise  all  diligence 
keep  cattle  away  from  the  tracts  which  this  plant  occupies.    "^ 
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leaves  when  eaten  cause  speedy  death,  and  so  this  great  beauty  of 
the  plains  is  known  to  the  settlers  by  the  name  of  "poison  weed." 
On  the  stony  ridge,  our  point  of  observation,  there  was  not 
nauch  left  at  this  season  to  interest  us,  save  the  fruits  of  the  As- 
tragali and  other  remains  of  the  flowers  of  spring.    A  little*  dais}'- 
like  composite,  with  white  ra3's,  quite  stemless  and  altogether  un- 
Qoticeable  but  for  the  comparatively  large  size  of  its  flowers,  was 
'Jew  to  us  then,  and  a  good  acquisition,  proving  to  be  Nuttall's 
^  ^^^nsendia  stn'gosa.     Another  tenant  of  this  same  series  of  hills 
'Jow  in  flower  is  EritncJuum  fjJomeratum  DC,  a  coarse  hairy  bien- 
'^1    a  foot  high,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Borraginacea3. 
*ong  the  dry  margin  of  what  had  been  a  pond  at  an  earlier  date, 
^  ^Dund  an  abundance  of  a  very  small  Gilia  (G.  minima  Gray) 
'^^ci,  as  we  have  never  seen  it  anywhere  else,  in  all  the  region, 
^^'st  be  accounted  as  rare  in  these  parts,  as  it  is  minute  and  inter- 
^^iing.     Qilia  congesta  Hook.,  a  handsome  species,  is  now  to  be 
^Md  in  a  good  state  for  collecting,  growing  in  the  gravel  beds 
*^Ong  Crow  Creek,  at  Cheyenne,  and  with  it  the  splendid  blue-, 
^'^^cred  Pentstemon  (jUiher  Pursh. 

-T^be  railway  station,  Sherman,  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles 

^s%t  from  Cheyenne,  has  an  altitude  of  ai>out  two  thousand  feet 

^«Ove  that  of  Cheyenne,  and  the  flora  of  that  vicinity  is  still  more 

^toresting  than  that  of  the  region  we  have  just  been  noticing, 

^^pocially  at  this  season  of  the  year.     It  was  on  the  3d  of  July 

^*^at  we  had  a  delightful  ramble  among  the  rocky  ''  Black  Hills," 

^'^  this  part  of  the  Territor3\     Although  this  district  does  not  suf- 

*er    from  drought  as  do  the  lower  altitudes,  yet  timber  appears 

^^Ways  to  have  been  scarce.      One  can  see  that  whatever  was 

Available  for  the  purposes  of  fuel  and   tics  for  the  railway  has 

long  since  been  appropriated,  and  there  now  remain  only  a  few 

Mattered  pines  {Pinus  ponderosa  Dougl.)  on  the  hills,  and  some 

ultle  groves  of  aspen  {Populus  tremuloides   Mx.)  in   the  moist 

^'alleys.    There  are  straggling  bushes  of  ''wild  sage"  {Artemimi 

^Tidentata  Nutt.)  growing  on  all  the  hilly  portions  of  the  land,  and 

"With  it  we  found  the  more  interesting  Purathia  tridentata  DC,  a 

tosaceous  shrub,  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  easily  mistaken  for 

wge  brush  itself.     JScdix  rostrata  Kich.,  S.  glanca  L.,  and  one  or 

two  other  species  of  willow,  were  noticed  in  some  boggy  places, 

their  leaves  in  the  early  morning  drooping  and  distorted,  as  were 
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also  those  of  the  herbaceous  plants,  with  the  severity  of  the  ni^t^^ 
frost,  even  in  early  July. 

On  dry  open  grounds  we  found  an  abundance  of  CastilUia  pa 
viflora  Bong.,  a  fine  scarlet-flowered  species  peculiar  to  the  fi 
west,  and  with  it  a  more  strictly  alpine,  and  a  yellow-flowered  on 
C  brevijlora  Gray.     These  two,  together  with  plenty  of  that  m< 
handsome  Pentstemon,  P.  cxuminatus  Dougl.,  were  enough  to 
vert  even  the  otherwise  barren  hillsides  into  a  paradise  of  beant; 
Among  the  grasses  and  seilges  of  the  marshy  places,  were  qn 
titles  of  a  large  "  buttercup,"  an  unusually  showy  form  of  Ranu 
cuius  affinis  K.  Br. ;  and  also  an  Allium,  species  uncertain,  for 
indulged  a  natural  dislike  for  the  whole  tribe  of  leeks,  and  pas 
by  these  really  handsome  purple-flowered  ones  without  taking  o; 
specimen  for  our  herbarium.     A  fine  ^^ monkshood"  {Aconihe^sis^ 
nasutum  Fisch.),  its  flowers  in  most  cases  dark  purple,  but  ~5 

other  specimens  yellowish-white,  was   also  very  conspicuous  5 

wet  shades ;  and  in  the  edges  of  these  wet  places,  grew  Hedyi 
rum  boreale  Nutt.  and  Astragalus  alpinus  L. ;   both  interestir 
leguminous  plants  not  often  met  with. 

One  crystal  brooklet  had  its  margins  adorned  with  the  lai 
yellow  purple-dotted   corollas  of  Mimulus  luteus  L.,  while 
damp  ground  near  by  was  neatly  carpeted  with  Veronica  serp, 
lifolia  L.    These  two  elegant  Scrophulariaceje,  one  belonging  ea^ 
ward  and  the  other  more  exclusively  to  the  distant  west,  have 
here  on  common  ground ;  and  with  them  was  a  very  diffuse 
drosace,  with  pale  foliage,  the  species  doubtful. 

Out  again  upon  higher  and  drier  land  we  suddenly  came  up^ 
quite  an  unexpected  rarity  in  Ranunculus  Nuttallii  Gray, 
had  found  it  twice  in  Colorado,  in  shaded  ravines,  in  the  ori 
slender  form  :  but  this  Wyoming  plant  has  far  more  numerous  & 
more  showy  flowers  than  before  seen.     It  is  quite  abundant, 
in  this  new  locality.     Here  was  an  abundance  also  of  Eriogon 
umhellatum  Torr.,  with  that  cream-colored  shade  of  flowers  ui 
ally  met  with  in  this  plant  at  higher  altitudes.     They  are  alwi^i 
of  a  deep,  rather  greenish  yellow  in  the  less  elevated  localiti  -* 
Under  the  shade  of  some  high  and  massive  piles  of  rock,  whS 
constitute  an  interesting  feature  of  the  landscape  at  this  place,  " 
found  for  the  first  time,  in  all  our  Rocky  Mountain  rambles,  0 
splendid  Polemonium  confertum  Gra}'.     It  was  the  larger  vari^ 
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and  all  the  flowers  pure  white.     This  alone,  we  then  thought  well 
worth  pur  thirty  miles*  journey  on  horseback ;  but  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  discoverer  of  the  plant  conducted  us  to  one  of  his  orig- 
inal localities  of  it,  near  the  summit  of  Parry's  Peak  in  Colorado. 
At  the  margin  of  a  shallow  pond,  walled  in  on  one  side  by 
rocks,  and  hidden  on  the  other  by  a  growth  of  aspens,  we  fright- 
ened, from  his  herborizing  among  the  sedges,  a  line  black-tailed 
deer  and  gathered  for  ourselves  some  large   specimens  of  the 
brilliant  Pedicularis   Groeiilandica  Ret?,   and   the   large  silvery 
leaves  of  the  rare  Nardosmia  aagittata  Ilook.     But  the  day  was 
'^ow  past  the  meridian,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  leave  of  this 
mterestiog  ground,  in  order  to  reach  Cheyenne  at  a  reasonable 
'^our  of  the  evening,  gathering  by  the  way,  upon  the  lower  plains, 
the  vespertine   Mentzelias   and  OEnotheras,  which  unfold  their 
I^^ls  towards  sunset,  and   breathe  fragrance  upon  the  air  of 
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NO.  IV.  — APPENDIX;  DESCRIPTION'S  OF  NEW  SPECIES,  ETC. 

I'be  numbers  are  those  affixed  to  the  tickets  in  the  distributed 
^^*lection,  and  referred  to  in  the  preceding  articles.  The  charac- 
^^  or  descriptions  which  follow  are  by  the  botanists  respectively 
^hose  names  are  appended  to  their  several  contributions,  —  in 
j^aich  the  collector,  having  been  summoned  to  a  remote  frontier, 
^  ^ble  to  take  only  a  small  part. 

^-  Aquilegia  Joxesii.— Acnulescent,  minutely  soft-pnbeBcent ;  leaves  all  crowd- 

^»  *n<l  the  persistent  scalc-liko  dilated  bases  of  their  petioles  imbricated  on  tlie  ttout 

**^nding  branches  of  the  rootstock,  bitcmately  divided;  the  primary  dirirtions  with 

^•7  short  If  any  partial  petioles,  and  the  secondary  ones  sessile  or  confluent  at 

"•••t  80  that  the  nine  small  and  obovate  entire  leaflets  or  divisions  are  in  a  dense 

^'^stcr;  scape  Arom  one  to  at  length  three  inches  high,  naked,  exceeding  the  leaves, 

^^^'ft-tiowered,  sepals  and  petals  blue;  the  former  oblong,  exceeding  the  gradually 

••paring Rtraightish  spurs ;  styles  long,  exserted;  iiods  turgid,  reticulated,  smooth.— 

^"^  cretices  of  loose  arenace  )us  limentone,  on  the  summit  of  Phlox  Mountain,  forming 

^^••clMtere.    A  remarkable  and  mont  distinct,  very  dwarf  species,  collected  July 

"» mostly  out  of  flower,  and  with  full-grown  fruit;  but  a  few  blossoms  were  se- 

^^^'   The  species  is  dedicated  to  Capt.  W.  A.Jones,  U.  S.  Engineer,  who  flrst 

^**^ted  this  interesting  species,  and  to  whose  efllcient  aid  as  Commander  of  the 

^P*<iiUon  the  botanical  collection  is  largely  indebted  for  its  most  valuable  results.— 

C%C.pAaiiT. 
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13.  Stanley  atomentosa.— Very  stout,  whitc-villons  or  hirsute  throughout 
cially  tho  foliage  and  lower  part  of  the  stem) ;  radical  and  lower  leaves  lyrate-pini 
in  the  mannei'of  S.  pinruUiflda,  the  upper  ones  entire  and  hastate,  passing  inl 
ceolato  nud  finally  into  subuluie  bracts  for  the  lower  flowers;  raceme  very 
and  thick,  cylindrical  (becoming  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long),  of  almost  ino 
able  pale  cream*colored  flowers;  pedicels  in  fruit  about  the  length  of  the  fi 
stipe.  —  Owl  Creek  on  dry  slopes  in  gypseous  soil.  Biennial,  perhaps  sometimes 
nial  by  olTshoots,  one  to  three  feet  liigh.  Tetuls  lanceolate,  oblong,  narrowest 
centre.    Stigma  green.— C.  C*  Taury. 

DUADA  VENT08A.— Depressed  and  caespitose,  branching  l^om  slender  rootf 
cancscently  tomcutose  throughout,  Uic  pubescence  stellate;  leaves  crowded  < 
mostly  tutted  branches,  spatulate  oblong  or  obovate,  entire, not  rigid;  peda» 
A-uit  exserted  beyond  the  leaves,  corymboscly  a-6-flowered;  petals  golden  y 
silicle  oval  or  orbicular,  tomcntulose-hirsute.  tipped  with  a  shoit  distinct  style. - 
high  rocky  peak  overlooking  Snake  and  Wind  Kiver  valleys.  Tho  larger  and 
leafy  shoots  are  an  inch  and  a  half  or  uiofc  in  height;  tlie  denser  shorter  and  in  i 
tuft.  Leaves  3  to  5  or  even  U  lines  long,  of  soiX  aud  herbaceous  texture,  obtus 
pointlc:js,  tapering  to  tlic  buSe;  the  pubeAcenco  wholly  soft  and  stellate,  the  stc 
tutt  generally  slender-stipitute.  Sca^ie  or  peduncle  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  ii 
length  when  fully  developed.  Petals  obovate  o;-  spatulate,  2  lines  long.  Silicle  1 
lines  wide.'i^  to  ii^  lines  long;  tlie  abrupt  style  half  a  line  to  nearly  aline  long, 
foliage  IS  not  unlike  Uiat  of  the  imperfectly  known  D.  eurycarpa  Gray,  of  the  t 
Nevada.— A.  Gkay. 

(5.^.  Astragalus  (O.vohrychoides)  vextokum  Gray  Ms.— Somewhat  cane 
with  short  appressed  liairs;  the  stems  from  a  subterraneous  perennial  root£ 
erect,  4-0  inches  high,  flexuous,  simple;  stipules  large  and  scarious,  fice  froii 
petiole,  united  and  amplexicaul;  leaflets  4-8  pairs,  broadly  obovate,  4-tf  liacs 
rounded  or  rctuse  at  the  apex ;  racemes  loose,  short  ptduncled,  equalling  the  le 
flowers  5-0  "lines  long,  ligiit  yellow,  the  tubuiar-campanulate  calyx  3  lines  long, 
short  setaceously  tipped  teetli;  legume  sessile,  slighily  pubescent,  turgid,  oblon 
lines  long,  sliglitly  curved,  completely  2celled,  the  ventral  suture  somewhat  p 
nent  aud  the  dorsal  slightly  impressed.— Collected  on  Wmd  River;  diflfering froi 
other  species  of  tho  section  in  lU  habit,  which  is  that  of  ^.  auccumbenSf  in  its  yelli 
flowei-s  and  larger  legumes.— S.  Watson. 

75«.  ASTRAGALUS  (Pectixati)  Gravi  Parry  MS.— Distinguished  ft*om  A.pecti 
by  tlie  broader  leaflets,  which  are  1-1  s  inches  long  by  U-'2i  lines  broad,  quite  str 
veined,  and  by  the  somewhat  thinner  pod,  ascending  instead  of  deflcxed.  The  fit 
are  ''  light  yellow."— On  the  gravelly  ridges  bordering  Owl  Creek  valley.— S.  \Va' 

126.  ASTER  (ORTHOMERis)  Parryi.— A  spau  high,  hoary,  with  a  thin  loose  U 
tum;  stems  several  from  a  rather  woody  roolstock,  simple,  the  naked  peduncl 
summit  bearing  a  Single  largo  hearl;  leaves  spatulate,  cuspidate;  scales  of  the 
ucre  iu  two  series,  oblong-lanceolate,  very  much  acuminate,  cuiereou&-])Ubescent 
numerous,  white,  over  half  an  inch  in  length;  akenes  very  white-villous.— A.  Ga 

144.  TowxsENDiA  Parryi.  — Perennial,  canescently  pubescent;  the  caudex 
short;  leaves  rosulate,  obovate-spatulate,  often  apiculale,  tapering  into  a  peli 
about  an  inch  in  length ;  peduncles  stout  (2-4  iuches  long),  solitary  or  sevoril, 
what  leaf-bearing  below,  naked  above  and  bearing  single  large  heads;  scales  of  I 
volucre  in  3  or  4  series,  lanceolate,  acute,  herbaceous,  with  scarious  Ulcerate^ 
margins,  the  inner  ones  acuminate;  rays  bright  blue,  double  the  length  of  the 
ucre;  pappus  the  same  in  rays  and  disk,  persistent,  of  stout  aud  unequal  barl 
bristled,  a  little  longer  than  tho  akenes.  — In  the  Wind  lliver  Range  at  0,C00fcH 
(referred  to  as  T.  scapigera  on  p.  13).  This  very  beautiful  daisy  is  closely  relal 
T.  scapigcra,  aud  has  much  the  same  foliage  and  a  similar  papf>us  and  uchcuiuG 
the  heads  arc  fully  as  large  as  those  of  T.  grandijlora  (IJ  to  2  inches  broad),  an 
ported  on  very  stout  stalks,  and  iiave  the  rays  bright  blue.  The  involucral  scali 
more  pointed  than  iu  T,  gcapiyerUf  aud  the  leaves  are  usually  apiculated,  aa  th* 
not  in  the  latter. 
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With  very  fine  epecimens  of  thn  above.  Dr.  Parry  has  also  collected  T.  tpathuhita 
Rntt.  (Nos.  142  and  145),  and  a  single  plant  of  a  very  diflferent  epocies  which  he  pro- 
pois^s  to  call 

T.  coxDESSATA  (i>o  number.    See  p.  101).  —  It  has  a  proper  caudex  two  inches  long, 
marked  with  the  scars  of  former  leaves,  and  at  the  top  bears  a  dense  mass  of  smnll, 
oblong-spatnlate.  white-hairy  leaves,  and,  l)urie<l  among  them,  a  single  t»essile  head 
rather  larger  than  that  of  T.  aericea.    The  Involucre  is  composed  of  numerous  very 
narrow  acuminate  scales,  which  are  lacerate-ciliate  nlong  the  scarious  margin.    The 
pappus  consists  of  rather  long  barbollate  liristles,  that  of  the  (infortile?)  rays  similar 
but  scantier.   The  rays  are  pale  pink,  and  about  eight  line**  long,  and  tlie  disk-florets 
exceedingly  numerous.    Not  having  seen  a  specimen  of  Nuttall's  T.  incana^  I  have 
sonae  doubt  as  to  whether  thjs  may  not  be  his  plant  of  that  name.    If  not,  it  may  prop- 
erly bear  the  name  which  Dr.  Parry  has  proposed.    It  grdw  on  a  high  peak  in  north- 
vestem  Wyoming.  —  D.  C.  Eatov. 

184.  .\PLOPAPPrs  (Stkxotits)  yiVlAlC K\llAfh.—Stenotu8  muUirauUa  Nutt.,  Torr.  and 
wray.  Flora.  Wind  River. — An  interesting  retlii^covery  of  tUlA  species,  which  seems 
to  hold  truly  di.-^tinct  from  A.  ncaHHn,  which  is  al«o  in  the  collection  (157) —-\.  OltAY. 

*W-  ScriKUHRiA  iVTKCfRiFOLiA.— Hoary-pubenilent,  becoming  glabrate;  scapiform 
flowering  stem •»  a  span  high  from  a  branching  c:iu<lex,  leafy  only  at  base,  bearing  one 
tofonrorfiveloo-tely  corymbose  head.n;  le:ives  alternate,  thickinh  and  coriaceous,  oval 
^f  soinotimss  obl<)ng,  entire,  ligljtly  :J-nerved,  abruptly  narrowed  into  a  slender  petl- 
****;  scaler  of  the  hemispherical  involucre  10-U,  oblong-Ianceohite,  acute,  shorter  than 
***6  disk;  flowers  yellow;  rays  f^-l),  cxserted.  oblong,  often  .Vtoothed ;  nkenes  linear- 
^'JQeate  and  4-.'ingled ;  paleae  of  the  pappus  linear-lanceolate,  hyaline,  mucronate  or 
"lort-awned  by  the  excurrence  of  the  stout  midrib  or  else  in  the  outenno&t  flowers 
<*Wongan(j  pointless.  — Wind  River  valley,  on  high  gypseous  ridges. 

A  narrow-lea ve<l  form  of  this  ambiguous  composita  (var.  ohlongifoUa)  was  collected 
"T  Prof.  NewlHirry  in  McCoifib''*  expedition  several  years  ago.  at  **San  Juan  "  (either 
"*  Utah  or  New  Mexico);  ancl  Dr.  Parry  has  now  found  it  much  farther  north.  The 
^oaracter  here  gi  veu  is  copied  from  a  still  unpublished  reviy^ion  which  I  have  recently 
^adeof  the  genus,  as  now  extended  according  to  the  views  of  Bentham  in  the  (*enera 
"lantarum,  where  it  is  made  to  include  Achyropippua  (of  which  section  wo  have  S, 
^^^^exicftm,  S.  Bigfiowii,  S.  JVoodkousei,  S.  pedatn,  and  S.  OiUfnuita,  all  but  the  first 
P^^blished  by  me  under /i«A/a  or  Acht/ropfippttn',  and  now  tiie  propent  si)ecie<*  adds  a 
P*<ittliar Bectioh.  Plntyschkuhria,  with  perennial  root,  peculiar  foliage  and  hubit,  but 
***•  heail  and  flowers  of  Achyropoppus.  —  A.  Gkat. 

1^^.  Armica  Parryi.— About  a  foot  high,  hirsute  and  glandular;  stem  simple, 
**e<l  above,  bearing  (excepting  bracts)  only  one  or  two  i)air8  of  cauline  leaves  aud 
"* Wther small  heads;  radical  and  lowest  cauline  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-I:mceolale 
^^  obtuse  or  acute  base  tapering  into  a  short  margined  petiole,  lightly  .'WS-pli  veined, 
■^'^tcly  denticulate ;  the  others  small  and  sessile  or  bract-like;  lateral  ])oduncles  short; 
^olncre ^(jmg^j^jjf  turbinate;  rays  none;  akcnes  almost  glabrous:  pappus  densely 
J^'lJellate  in  the  manner  of  ^.  moUh.—A.  nnffustifolia,  var.  dUcoidea  laHfolia  (iray 
"*  ^JII.Jour.3.3,  p.  2:W.  A.angusti/olin,  var.  craditita  Gray  in  Proc.  Acad.  Philad.,  1»5.3. 
P*  «8,  Monotaios  of  Colorado  (Parry,  Hull  and  Harbour,  (ireene),  and  now  found 
Jt^"*"' Parry  in  Wyoming.  Rev.  Mr.  Nevius  sends  a  specimen  from  the  mountains  la 
^V^n.  Allied  on  one  hand  to  A.  mollis^  on  the  other  to  broad  leaved  forms  of  A, 
**''*«•  Seemingly  a  well  marked  species  in  a  genus  the  species  of  which  arc  hard  to 
***»i^*-A.  Grat. 

^-  Akxica  F0L108A  Nutt.— ^.  ChamiRSonis  Torr.  and  (iray,  In  part.    This  is  a 
'•W and  less  downy  form  of  a  ^>ecies  which  aboun<ls  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 

*Oar  North  American  species  throughout  appear  to  have  yellow  anthers  and  more 

WleM  hairy  corolla-tube. — except  the  two  peculiar  to  rnalaska  and  tlie  other  Aleutian 

J»Jf«i«,  which  have  blacki^^h  anthers.    Both  were  c(»lle«'te<l  by  Harrington  and  Dall 

B  toe  exploration  under  the  comuwind  of  the  latter;  iind  ihe^  seem  to  be  distinct, 

•Wionj^  Herder  has  lately  comblneil  them.    A,  Vindisrhkemti*  has  the  tube  of  the 

eorolla  wholly  glabrous.    This  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  original  description  of  A. 

dtnifoUa\Ai»(^.^  hwt  in  our  Hp€>cimens  the  many  Jointed  hairs  common  in  the  genus 

e^rtimly  occur.   The  A.  Cfcrtini.s«f>;»f*  of  Schmidt's  Hora  ^sachaliensi8  has  the  some  dark 

fVtbers.  and  in  Ibliage  ulso  diflcrs  considerably  from  the  original  A.  Ckamitsonis,— 

A.QBAT.  . 
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the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  latter  region  passing  into  var.  incaruxt  a  densely  white-to  3| 
tose  variety.  It  is  Nuttall's  A./olio»a,  which  I  had  rcfeiTed  to^.  Chamisionia,  l^mra 
rectly,a8  I  am  now  convinced,  but  all  these  species  seem  to  run  together  inextric&-a3 
Nutt»ll'8  name  is  a  good  one,  and  so,  on  the  whole,  is  the  species  wtdch  on  a 
of  the  genus  it  seems  necessary  to  revive.— A.  Gray. 

202.  FiiELiriUA  (Aphyllon)  ll'tKa.— Resembles  P.  fatcicttlata  i  bat  the 
plant  is  of  a  light  yellow  color  and  more  glandular-hairy;  peduncles  only  about  tia 
the  length  of  the  flower;  corolla  sulphur-yellow.— Dry  and  sandy  hillsides,  Owl  Cnes 
parasitic  on  roots  of  grasses.— C.  C.  Parby. 

215.  Pedicdlaris  Parbyi  Gray,  var.  furturea.— Abundant  in  pine  woods  at 
foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake.    I  do  not  And  any  marked  characters  to  distingaish  0 
from  Pedicularia  Parryi  of  the  Coloradp  Rocky  Mountains,  except  the  laiger  ^ 
purple  flowers,  the  lanulose^^iliate  bracts,  filaments  (slightly  hairy,  and  leaves  m  - 
sharply  serrate,  with  the  divisions  broader  and  leita  divaricate. — C.  C.  Parry. 

218.  Orthocarpus  Parryi.— Difl'ers  fVom  O.  pallefcena  Gray  in  somewhat  gntm 
height  (almo£)t  a  foot  high)  and  in  the  close  and  shoit  cinereous  pubescence;  cor^ 
broader  and  yellowish,  its  more  decidedly  trisaccate  lower  lip  equalling  in  length  tf 
broad  galea,  its  3  lobes  equal,  oval,  obtuse,  about  the  length  of  the  saccate  portiotf 
Pacific  Springs,  etc.  Flowers  7  lines  long;  the  lower  rather  distant,  in  the  axils- 
green  and  foliaceous  laciniate-pinnatifld  bracts;  calyx  2-cIeit  to  the  middle,  nea. 
equalling  the  yellowish  corolla  and  apparently  slightly  yellowish.— A.  Gray. 

Carex  TEXUIR08TRI8  Olney.— Spike  ovate  or  nearly  round  (8-11  mm.  long,  T 
wide),  composed  of  5-10  or  more  spikelets  in  a  dense  head  staminate  at  the  base;  hnm 
short,  Jeary,  lower  margins  hyaline;  stigmas  2;  perlgyninm  narrow,  ovate,  lanceoft 
(3*3  mm.  long.  *8  mm.  wide),  tapering  to  a  very  slender  beak  with  an  obliquely  cut  mm 
branons  orifice  fringed  at  top,  faintly  nerved,  doubly  serrate  and  winged  on 
marghis  tiom  the  base  of  the  oblique  cut  to  halfway  down-,  longer  than  the  entire  oiB 
acute  hyaline  green  nerved  scale  (2-2*1  mm.  long,  1-1-6  broad),  never  hispid;  achen*] 
straw  colored,  oblong,  stiped  (1*4  mm.  long,  '6  mm.  wide).— Stii)e  4  mm.  long;  acheo  1 
1*4  mm.;  style  2  2  mm.;  stigmas  -8-4*8  mm.;  root  fibrous,  culm  (M)  cm.  high, leaves^ 
margin  finely  serrated,  rough  and  pointed  at  top,  narrow,  and  shorter  than  culm. 

It  resembles  Carex  Ilaydeninnfi  in  size,  leaves  and  general  aspect.    It  diflierB  ii^ 
color  of  its  spikes,  its  bract<«,  but  principally  in  its  perigynlum  which  is  narrower* 
in  its  orillco  fringed  at  top,  and  in  this  differing  fVom  its  other  close  ally  C  lepo^ 
and  from  C. /estiva  more  remote.    From  C /estiva  it  difl'ers  as  indicated,  and  1k» 
wings  and  serratures  of  the  perig>-niura  not  exti>nding  to  the  base. — S.  T.  Olney. 

307.  IsoETES  BOLANDERI  Engelm.— Trunk  deeply  2-lobed ;  leaves  (5-20, 2-4i  in.  lo 
4-angled,  slender,  tapering  to  a  very  fine  point,  bright  green,  soft;  epidermis  c^ 
elongated;  with  stomata,  but  without  periphcricaP  bast  bundles;  sporocarp moc 
oblong,  covered  about  |  or  ^  by  the  velum,  unspotted;  macrosporcs  (0*30-0*45  ir 
wide)  beset  with  minute  points  and  wrinkles;  microspores  (0-02&-0'31  mm. long)  m « 
or  less  pai>illose  or  spinuloso.  deep  brown.— In  ponds  and  shallow  lakes  on  tlie  Sic 
Nevada  of  California,  at  an  oltitude  of  5.000-10,000  feet, '*  scattered  or  rarely  in  01 
patches  "  (Tuolumne,  Mount  Dana,  Mono-trail.  Cisco,  Mary's  Lake,  H.  Jiolander^] 
and  1870),  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  "densely  ciespltose  (Yellowstone  Lake  7; 
feet  alt.    C.  C.  Parry,  No.  307,  1873). 

This  species  represents  in  the  western  mountain  regions  our  eastern  wide-^pi 
TsoStes  echinospora  var.  Uraunii,  and  the  very  local  /.  aaccharata.  Both  •colleefe^ 
found  it  grooving  in  soft  mud  covering  gravel,  and  always  snbmerged,  but  the  ab"* 
dant  stomata  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  plant,  at  times,  vegetates  out  of  wa^ 
Leaves  very  slender,  \-\  lines  in  diameter  in  the  lower  third,  very  broad  wingetlbeE* 
and  towards  the  base.  The  minute,  mostly  pointed  warts  on  th6  macrospores  are  ofV 
confluent,  and  then  represent  short  wormlike  wrinkles;  in  some  specimens  I  flndtl*' 
almost  obliterated.  The  specimens  fi-ora  Yellowstone  Lake  are  characterised 
rather  smaller  macrospores  (0-28-0  38  mm.  wi<le)  and  a  little  smaller  (0026- 0*029 
almost  smooth  microspores,,  and  may  be  distmguished  as  var.  Parryi. 

The  only  other  species  of  IsoUtes,  thus  far  found  in  the  western  mountains  aadL 
the  Pacific  slope,  are: 

I80ETE8  PYOMJEA  Engelm.— Very  submerged,  few  (6-10),  short  (|  to  1  Inch), 
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tapering  dark-green  leaves,  with  very  Hhort,  often  even  square  epidermis  cells, 
i  stomata  or  bast-buudles;  circular  sporocarp  witb  a  very  narrow  velum;  ma- 
•ea  0*36-0'50mm.  wide,  marked  with  Fniallcr  and  more  regnhir,  rarely  confluent,  "*■ 
iharp  points;  microspores  (0  024-0027  mm.  long)brown.  very  minutely  pnpUldse 
>«t  smooth.— In  large  patches  in  mud.  covering  gravel,  deeply  submerged  in 
;  waler,  on  the  MoAo-trail.  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  7000  feet  alt., 
i^deTf  18GG.  Closely  allied  to  the  last  species,  di»tlngrui6hed  by  its  ^tout,  short 
(rithont  stomata,  and  the  markings  of  the  larger  macrospores,  etc.;  in  many 
4  near  /.  lacustria. 

mcs  NuTTALLil  A.  Braun  in  litt.— Terrestrial,  trunk  scarcely  lobcd;  leaves 
t-7  in.  long)  3-angled,  slender,  firm,  erect,  light-green,  with  numerous  stomata 
erlpherioal  bast-bundles ;  sporocarp  mostly  oblong,  entirely  covered  by  the  ve- 
laeroapores  (0*35-0-52  mm.  wide)  dent>ely  covered  with  minute  but  prominent, 
(f  warts;  microspores  (0-02.'S-0'028  mm.  long)  papillose,  deep  brown.— On  damp 
springy  declivities  in  Oregon;  on  the  Columbia,  Th.  NtUtaiLlSSS;  Camass 
9  of  the  CoBur  d'Aleines.  Chs.  Geyevy  1813;  Willamette  valley,  E.  nail.  No.  693, 
.^hln  bat  firm  leaves,  as  most  land  Isoetes  have,  with  three  strong  ba^t-bundles 
lending  to  the  3  angle?.  Tnmk  rhombic  in  transverse  section,  only  super- 
divided  by  a  shallow  groove  into  two  lobes.  Closely  allied  to  /.  melmapotla 
urississlppi  Valley,  which  Mr.  Hall  lately  discovered  also  in  Texas,  but  resem- 
the  velam  the  two  Florida  species  /.  fluecida  and  /.  Chapmani. 
TES  ECniNOSPOKA  Dur.,  var.  Bkaitnii  Engelm.— Tn  the  Uintah  Mountains,  at 
t  alt.,  S,  IFittson.    The  westernmost  and  the  highest  known  locality  of  this 

.— G.  EXOELMANN. 

DIUM  PsoRALEiG.— Spots  none;  peridia  abundant,  generally  occupying  all  the 
•urface  of  the  leaf,  rarely  a  few  on  the  upper  surface,  short  margin  crenulate; 
snb-globose  and  sub-elliptical,  brownish  yellow  when  fresh,  yellowish  when 
)7-*0008  incii  long.— Parasitic  on  leaves  of  Paoralea  floribunda^  Colorado  Ter- 
-C.  H.  Peck. 

DII7M  Parkti.— Spots  none;  peridia  usually  occupying  all  the  lower  surface 
eaf,  prominent,  bright-colored,  margin  subentire;   spores  subglobosc,' bright 
yellow,  '0008--0009  inch  in  diameter.— Parasitic  on  leaves  of  Smelawskia  cttlycina 
Wyoming  Territory.— C.  II.  Peck. 
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VISION  OP  THE  Echini.*  —  The  third  part  of  this  elaborate 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  which  we  noticed  in  the  prc- 
r  volume  of  this  journal,  has  apiKjared  printed  in  the  same 
ful  style  as  the  preceding  portion. 

I  present  part  contains  the  descriptions  of  the  species  of 
;  Echini  (sea  urchins),  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  ordinal 
ttbordinal  characters.  The  plates  are  beautifully  executed 
nany  details  both  of  the  external  parts  and  the  internal 

strated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  nt  Harvard  College. 
Bevision  of  the  Echini.  By  Alexander  Agassiz.  Part  iii  with  45  plates  and 
es  illastrating  Part  iv.    Cambridge,  1873.    Boy al  8 vo.  pp.  383-828. 


\ 
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1]avi>i:n'ji  CEOLOfiv  of  thk  TEimiToities. — The  second  port        cal 
our  uuticc  of  tliis  interesting  voliuiic  (sec  p.  72G,  vol.  vii)  b-^os 


iliu,  I'liiwr  Fini  Hole  Bn»Iii. 

been  iinavoiiliiiily  crowdi'il  out  of  our  i>a<5es.     We  have  alrea ^^y 

rert'iTcd  to  tliu  wmiiUTftil  gi'jKers  ami  hot  springs  of  the  Yell^  '      *"" 

rig.  sn. 


r  .Mii7<4fs  in  tlip  CmtiT  of  IhcTnrlian  U<>3-wr. 

Stone  region.  In  I'r.  i'oalf'a  ropoi-t  oeoiir  the  aceompanjin^ 
liiatratious  of  lliesc  phenonionn ; — Fig.  »8  illustrates  a  rim  ab^c:^ 
n  (jeyser-tnlie,  on  the  I'pper  Fire  Hole  Gpjser  Bn^in.  tlue  to  "* 
silex  pi-ffipilated  from  tlie  lieiiteti  waters;  Fig.  .19,  globi^  ■ 
masBt-a  in  the  crater  of  the  Tinbnu  Goyftr;  anil  Fig.  GO  slic^^ 
the  ornamental  eharaetor  of  tlie  border  of  llie  spriugR,  while  E*~ 
fil  is  a  view  of  the  singular  basins  of  hot  spriugs  at  Gonlin*^ 
River,  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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rather  lonw  and  interesting  report  on  the  lignite  coal 

Fig.  SO. 


flora,  ,Prof.  Lesqncrcus  brings  forward  new  facts  in  regard 
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to  the  analogy  of  Bomo  vegetable  rorma  of  our  Cretaceous 
with   the  plants  of  our  time,  and  also  of  the  Miocene  flora 
Europe;  and  he  maintains  that  the  whole  ligiiitic  coal  format! 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is,  "  from  the  base  of  the  fucoidal  sai 
stone,  a  Tertiary-Eocene  formation."     Prof.  Meek  follows  wit! 


report  on  the  invertebrates,  ami  Prof.  Cope  reports  on  the  Eoce 
vertebrate  fossils  of  Wyoming,  with  several  lithograph  plated 
conchiding  with  some  remarks  of  much  interest  x>n  the  cbarac* 
of  the  types  of  vertebrates, giving phjlogenies  of  the  manimalS- 
orders  and  of  the  genera  of  the  Testuilinata.  Other  papers  ^ 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Leidy,  Thomas,  Merriam,  Horn,  Hag"  ^ 
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JPackard,  Coulter,  Gannett  and  Stuart.  Dr.  Packard  describes 
several  new  species  of  bird  lice,  i.  e.,  Menopon  pidcola  (Fig.  62), 
GoTxiodes  Merriamanus  (Fig.  63),  G,  mephitklis  (Fig.  G4)  from  the 

Bkiiiik,  Nirmus  buteonivorus  (Fig.  65)  and  Docophorus  syi^nfi  (Fig. 

SS)y  the  latter  from  New  York,  with  some  notes  on  the  common 


Fig.  62. 


a 


Fig.  03. 


1,1     ", 


Parasite  of  Dusky  GrouBe. 


Parasite  of  Woodpecker. 


^*^le  tick  of  the  west  and  Central  America  (Fig.  67),  Ixodes  bovia^ 

Pp^r  figure,  natural  size,  lateral  view  ;  lower,  enlarged,  with  the 

outh-parts  (67  a  much  enlarged).    A  description  is  added  of  the 

^^^n  Argas  Americana  (Fig.  68,  much  enlarged),  a  near  ally  of 

.  ^  Well  known  Argas  Persicus  which  is  so  annoying  to  travellers 

^  I^ersia. 
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Fig.  81, 


^ 


PanisiLc  of  Barrec: 
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Girakd's  Insects.*  —  This  is  a  Frencli  work  modelled  after  a 
similar  plan  to  Packard's  Guide,  but  much  more  pretentious  and 
less  convenient  for  dail}'  use ;  like  the  latter,  it  contains  special 
rererence  to  injurious  insects  and  will  prove  of  particular  value  to 
agriculturists. 

The  introductory  portion  covers  two  hundred  and  forty  pages 
aad  is  divided  into  eight  sections:  i.e.,  on  definitions,  on  the  an- 
atomical and  ph^^siological  study  of  the  functions  ;  on  the  nervous 
system  ;  on  instinct  and  intelligence ;  the  chase  and  preservation 
of  insects;  on  paleontology;  on  geographical  distribution;  and 
on  si^ecies  and  classification.     Nearly  half  of  the  introduction  is 
devoted  to  the  second  section  (on  the  functions)  which  includes 
also  much  that  is  of  great  interest  to  the  general  student.     We 
naturally  look  for  twenty  pages  on  animal  heat,  where  the  reader 
^Ul  find  the  result  of  Mr.  Girard*s  researches  in  very  convenient 
forin.     A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  mode  of  collecting  and 
preserving  insects  and  the  introduction  is  terminated  by  a  list  of 
important  entomological  works. 

In  the  special  part  of  the  work  the  author  defines  in  general 
language  the  characteristic  features  of  the  larger  groups,  and 
under  each  gives  brief  descriptions  of  the  principal  genera  ;  species 
^re  not  treated  at  length  unless  they  are  injurious ;  thus  fifteen 
P^ges  are  given  to  the  cockchafer.  The  historj-  and  habits  of  the 
insects  are  briefly  described,  so  that  the  work  becomes  a  running 
^^nnaentary  upon  the  principal  forms  of  beetles ;  our  own  ac- 
Qiiaintance  with  Coleoptera  is  insutlicient  to  enable  us  to  judge 
lic>w  Carefully  the  later  sources  of  information  have  been  gleaned, 
out  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  LeConte*s  views  of  the  po- 
**^ion  and  value  of  the  Rhynchophora. 

The  plates  accompanying  the  volume,  except  the  first  six,  which 
^^  Anatomical,  are  confined  to  Coleoptera,  and  with  a  single  ex- 
<^I»tion  are  the  same  as  those  published  years  since  in  Guerin*s 
'  Iconographie  du  liegne  animal,"  but  a  few  figures  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  illustrations.  References  to  the  plates  are  made 
"iroughout  the  work,  but  we  miss  a  connected  reference  to  any  but 

.  ***•  Inscctoa.  Traite  (^loineutuire  d'cntomologlc  comprenant  Thiirloire  des  eepeces 
J  **  ®t  de  leurs  produiU,  ilea  especce  uui>iblc8  et  Ics  uiojens  de  \va  detruire;  Tctudc 
^^'^U^tamorphoaes  ft  des  mociirti  Ic8  procodes  ile  chai^ete  et  de  contscrvation;  par  JUau- 
p     .  ^^ard.    Introduction,  ColcopttreH,  uvec  ullaa  de  W)  plauched  pp.  viii,  bJO.    bvo. 
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those  which  treat  of  anatomy.  There  is  also  no  index.  The 
defects  will  doubtless  be  remedied  at  the  close  of  the  whole  woi 
which  must  continue  through  several  volumes. — S.  H.  S. 


Solar  Physics.*  —  Our  geological  readers  will  feel  an  inte 
in  a  work  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  new  series  of  researc! 
on  the  nature  of  the  sun,  which  have  tended  to  take  astronocr: 
out  of  the  exact  sciences  and  place  it  on  a  rank  with  its  sistrz 
science,  biology.  The  work  is  largely  an  essay  on  cosmical  g 
ogy.  In  many  waj's  it  commends  itself  to  the  geologist  and  bl 
ogist,  and  is  a  {resh  illustration  of  the  close  connection  existl 
between  the  various  branches  of  physical  science.  It  is  divid 
into  two  parts :  I.  A  popular  account  of  inquiries  into  the  physic 
constitution  of  the  sun,  with  special  reference  to  recent  spec 
scopic  researches  ;  and  II.  Communications  to  the  Royal  Soci^ 
of  London,  and  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  notes. 

The  first  part  is  naturally  of  more  general  interest,  embracL 
topics  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  subjects : — What^- 
a  Sun ;   The  telescopic  Appearance  of  the  Sun ;   The  Sun  as» 
Type  of  the  material  Universe ;  The  Place  of  life  in  a  Unive^ 
of  Energy ;  The  Atmosphere  of  the  Sun,  and  several  chapters 
the  Eclipse.     The  style  is  clear  and  interesting,  while  the  spirit 
the  writer  is  sanguine  and  bold,  such  as  has  marked  the  editoi^ 
conduct  of  '*  Nature,"  in  which  journal  some  of  these  essays  hm^ 
appeared. 

Certainly  the  author  has  reason  to  thank  his  publishers  for  ^tz 
sumptuous  appearance  of  the  volume,  taking  rank  as  it  does  w  ^ 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  a  similar  nature  that  have  appea^r* 
recently  in  England  and  France.  All  devout  astronomers  shou  ^ 
as  becoming  their  profession,  thank  heaven  for  the  appearance 
so  fair  and  enticing  a  work,  which  will  win  its  way  to  the  wa  — 
appreciation  of  many  a  non-astronomical  reader. 

The  Birth  of  Chemistuy.I — This  little  book  is  a  reprint  of 
interesting  series  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  '*Natur^ 
It  is   a  resume  of  the   earlier  history  of  chemistry,   before 
became  a  science,  from  the  times  of  the  early  Greek  philosop:^ 


*ContribiiUons  to  Solar  Phyeics.    By  J.  Xornian  Lockycr,  London,  MacmiUAn 
Co.  1674.    8to.  pp.  676.    W^ith  colored  plates  and  numerous  woodcntB.    $10.00. 

t  The  Birth  uf  Chemietry.  By  G.  F.  Rodwell.   With  numerous  Ulastrations.  Ka 
Series.   London.  MacmiUan  and  Co.^  1874.    12mo.,  pp.  135.    $1.26. 
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down     to     that  of   the   fathers  of  modern  chemistry,  Lavoisier, 
Priestley  and  others,  but  not  including  their  works.     Those  who 

know    nothing  of  chemistry  will  find  this  account  entertaining. 

The  illvLstrations  will  add  to  its  interest, 

NoRTiia:  American  Moths.* — The  8th  and  9th  parts  of  Mr. 
Stretcli*s  interesting  illustrations,  completing  vol.  i,  have  appeared 
with  tliiree  plates,  the  last  of  larvae,  some  of  them  only  tolerably 
well  dra^vn,  but  of  great  interest.  Though  the  work  is  partly  a 
compilation,  yet  much  original  matter  is  incorporated,  and  it  is 
the  only  manual  we  have  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  our 
moth-fauna.  Several  new  species,  western  and  Pacific,  are  de- 
scribed and  figured. 
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li^VESTIGATIONS    RESPECTING   THE   FERTILIZATION    OP  AbUTILON. — 

Ane  complete  sterility  of  certain  plants  with  pollen  from  the  same 
aovrer  {^Corydalis  cava),  or  even  from  all  flowers  from  the  same 
^^^       (species  of  Abutilon,  Bignonia,  Oncidium,  etc.),  is  only  a  re- 
^^^«.ble  case  under  the  law  that  self-fertilization  gives  rise  to 
^^*cer   descendants   than   crossing.     Apd,  further,  this   law,  of 
*iioli   a  proof  is  afforded  by  every  flower  which,  through  the  at- 
^^otion  of  odor  or  color,  invites  bees  or  butterflies  to  the  enjoy- 
.   ^^t    of  honey,  and  thereby  to  the  accomplishment  of  crossing, 
^rily  a  particular  case  under  the  more  general  law,  viz  ; — that 
^se    breeding  in-and-in  between  near  relations  is  productive  of 
^^cliief  J  for  speaking  of  individual  cases,  anthers  and  pistil  of 
^  Same  individual  plant,  or  the  same  flower,  are  the  closest  con- 
ceivable relatives. 

"^  still  more  general  scope  can  be  given  to  the  last  law  if  we 

'^Pi'ise  in  it,  also,  the  diminution  of  fertilit}^  which,  in  all  degrees 

^  ^*^    to   complete  sterility,  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  close  rela- 

'^slxip  of  the  plants  crossed,  and  in  the  union  of  hybrids.     Every 

.     ^^>  So  to  speak,  requires  for  the  production  of  the  strongest  pos- 

.        ^  ^tid  most  prolific  progeny,  a  certain  amount  of  difference  be- 

^H.  iiaale  and  female  procreative  elements  which  unite.    Fertility 

^^^^^^^luished  as  well  when  this  degree  is  too  low  (in  relatives  too 

«j«i(£* — *: — -  ^f  »!,«  r,„„^,,i.\^  and  Bombycidas  of  North  America.    By  R.  D. 

Ia»t).    San  Francisco,  Cal.i  1874.    8fo.,  pp.  185-243. 


8tr^     *^^stration8  of  the  Zygaeuidae 
**-     Vol.  I,  parts  8  and  0  (and  ] 
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closely  allied),  as  when  it  is  too  high  (in  those  too  little  related). 
The  complete  accord  between  "illegitimate"  descendants  of  di- 
morphous and  trimorphous  plants  on  the  one  side,  and  hN'brids  of 
different  species  on  the  other  side,  authorizes  in  fact  such  a  group- 
ing together  under  a  common  point  of  view  of  kinds  of  infertility 
occasioned  by  opposite  causes.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  fact  c«n 
be  merely  expressed,  but  not  explained.  Likewise,  naturally,  only 
one  of  the  many  relations  conditioning  the  greater  or  less  fertility 
of  a  union  can  be  expressed. 

In  a  species  the  greater  the  difference  of  sexual  elements,  requi- 
site to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  the  greater 
will  be,  in  general  {cwteris  ^;ar/6M.s),  the  difference  between  the 
plants  which  can  produce  offspring  with  each  other.  In  otlier 
words,  species  which,  with  pollen  of  the  same  stock,  are  wlioUy 
sterile,  and  even  with  pollen  of  nearly  allied  stocks  are  more  or 
less  infertile,  will  generally'  be  fertilized  very  readily  by  the  pollen 
of  another  species.  The  self-sterile  species  of  the  geims  Abutilon, 
which  are,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  inclined  to  hybridization, 
afford  a  good  example  of  this  theory,  which  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed, also  by  Lobelia,  Passiflora  and  Oncidium. 

I  will  not  further  present  these  general  observations.  They 
merely  indicate  in  what  sense,  and  in  what  connection  I  have  wished 
to  look  upon  the  following  example  of  infertility  between  near  re- 
lations. 

In  the  following  A,  C.  E.  F,  M,  P,  denote  six  indigenous  spe- 
cies of  Abutilon For  indicating  the  simple  hybrids  the 

letters  of  the  united  species  are  placed    in  juxtapositon  without 
other  signs,  and  the  maternal  spcc'iQs  first.     Thus  J^^i^  stands  for 
a  hybrid  whose  mother  is  E  and  whose  father  is  F.     In  the  casi 
of  union  of  these  simple  hybrids  among  themselves  or  with  simpl 
species,  a  point  is  placed  between  the  s^-mbol  of  the  mother,  an 
that  of  the  father  following;  F,  CFhad,  consequently,  2^  for  th 
mother,  OF  for  the  father ;  CE.  S  had  CE  for  the  mother  and 
for  the  father.     Numbers  placed  under  and  at  the  right  of  the  let- 
ters denote  the  individual  stocks  of  a  species  or  a  hybrid;  FSJ 
FS2  FS'^  are,  for  example,  throe  dilferent  stocks  of  the  hybrid  FS, 

The  four  plants  EF.  Fj,  EF.  Fj,  F.  EF^,  F,  EF,  arc  brothers 
and  sisters,  having  had  the  same  parents  F,  and  EFi', 

Nine  flowers  of  F,  EF^  dusted  with  pollen  of  other  flowers  of 
the  same  stock  produced  not  a  single  fruit. 
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Twenty  flowers  of  F,  EF^  dusted  with  pollen  of  F.  EF^.  EF. 
^1,  and  EF,  F^y  produced  three  fruits  with  an  average  of  1*3  seeds. 


EF.F 


On  the  other  hand  there  were  the  following  results  with 

Seeds. 

10  Flowers  F.  EF  impregnated  by  FE,  and  FE,,  10  fruits  4-5 

11  •'  "  '^  '^  EF2     "     EF,,  10     •''      4-G 
10      "            *'                '*  ''  F  9      *'      4.6 

6      »  "  "  F.  CF,  and  F.  C/'L  G      "      4-5 

1      "  "  ''  ''  i^'6\  1      "      4.7 


The  results  foUowiug  the  dusting  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
vere  not  owing  to  the  bad  behavior  of  the  pollen  since  on  other 
planU  it  was  completely  i)otont ;  the  i)ollen  or  F,  EF.  produced 
fniitrich  in  seeds  in  the  plants  /\S'i,  that  of  EF.  F,  on  FEo,  that 
of  £F.  F2  on  F.  Also  the  pollen  of  F.  EF^^  i)roduocd  numerous 
seeds  which  so  far  as  sown  appear  capable  of  germinating,  from 
tlie  plants  F.  F.  CfI  F6'„  and  FS». 

The  seeds  produced  by  F.  EF,  and  F.  EF  have,  moreover,  ger- 
'Jivnatedand  giveiv  strong  plants  which,  up  to  this  time,  liave  kept 
PWie  in  growth  witl/those  from  FF,,  F,  F.  CF.,  and  FS\. 

The  foregoing  examples  show  that  in  hybrids  of  Abutilon,  and 
probably  so  in  pure  species  of  the  genus,  there  are  many  cases  of 
more  or  less  complete  infertility  between  nearly  related  plant- 
stocks,  between  parents  and  children,  between  brothers  and  sisters 
and  even  half  brothers  and  sisters.  If  the  foregoing  exposition 
of  the  connection  between  relationship  and  fertility  is  correct,  we 
may  hope  to  indicate  in  other  plants  similar  instances  of  dimin- 
isbed  fertility  through  too  near  relationship,  but  we  may  expect  to 
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find  complete  sterility  between  relations  in  those  species  only 
like  Abutilon  are  infertile  with  pollen  of  the  same  stock.  .  • 
Darwin,  with  his  accustomed  keenness  of  vision,  has  expres 
the  conjecture  that  this  diminution  of  feitility,  observed  so  m 
times,  is  not  a  consequence  of  their  hybrid  nature,  but  of  too  cl. 
breeding  in-and-in,  and  I  am  gla^l  to  be  able  to  offer,  in  the  ex 
pies  of  diminished  fertility  and  complete  sterility  as  a  consequ^ 
of  too  close  breeding  in-and-in,  in  Abutilon-hybrids,  herewith 
municated,  a  new  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Darwin's  hypothe 
—  From  the  German  of  Fitz  MiiUer^  Itajhy^  Oct.^  1872.     G.  L— 


I 


TuE  Fertilization  of  Gentians  by  Humble  Bees,  f — IZ'xa.c 
fHnged  gentian  {Gentiana  crinita)  resembles  the  above  in  hav^m  '^^^ 
erect  flowers  and  the  stamens  below  the  stigmas.  The  fritt^^"^^ 
lobes  of  the  corolla  spread  at  right  angles.  Humble  bees 
upon  this  very  much  as  they  do  upon  Andrews*  gentian. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  no  end  to  the  various  contrivances 
which  flowers  are  fertilized  by  insects.  Flowers  closely  alliecl. 
the  same  genus,  are  fertilized  in  diflerent  ways,  so  it  is  not  saf^ 
make  general  rules.  We  may  think  that  insects  will  act  in  a  < 
tain  way,  according  to  our  notion,  but  after  carefully  watclmi^^^^ 
them,  we  shall  often  see  that  they  are  not  doing  as  we  suppose ^^^ 
they  would.  We  need  many  patient  observers  for  many  years  y  ^^ 
to  repeat  observations  made  on  this  subject  and  to  make  new  otm 
we  want  to  know  how  our  insects  behave  upon  every  specie^ 
flower  from  the  time  they  first  visit  it,  to  the  time  it  ajQTord^ 
nectar  to  attract  them. — W.  G.  Beal,  State  Agriculture^ 
Lansing^  Michigan,  Nov.  8,  1873. 
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Gigantic  Cuttle-fishes  of  Newfoundland. — It  seems,  as 
be  seen  by  the  following  correspondence,  that  we  were  incor^ 
in  saying  that  the  first  letter  of  Mr.  Murray  on  this  subject 
addressed  to  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz  (p.  120).     It  was  in 
written  to  Prof.  Marcou.    We  make  reparation  for  the  inaci 
tency  by  publishing  the  following  letters  from  Prof.  Agassis 
which  copies  have  been  furnished  us  by  Prof.  Marcou.    ThejT 


^11 


*  Orlg.  8Pm  4th  ed.,  205. 

t  By  an  oversight  omitted  ft*om  the  note  on  p.  180. 
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iting  as  being  the  last  scientific  letters  written  by  their 

«d  author :  — 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  > 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1873.  ) 
Dear  Sir : — My  friend  Marcou  has  communicated  to  me 
lost  interesting  letter ;  and  I  am  delighted  at  last  to  have 
jct  information  concerning  the  gigantic  cephalopods  of  the 
ic,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  since  the  days  of  Pon- 
an.  I  will  now  hunt  up  everything  that  is  worth  noticing 
he  subject,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  an  examination  of  your 
len,  the  zoological  characters  of  the  creature  might  be  made 
►m  the  parts  preserved,  as  we  do  of  imperfect  fossil  remains, 
d  also  ask  leave  to  publish  the  substance  of  your  letter  to 
arcou,  in  connection  with  this.  With  great  regard,  yours 
ruly,  (Signed)  L.  Agassiz. 

X.  Murray,  Esq.,  St.  John,  Newfoundland. 

Museum  of  Co3iparative  Zoology,  > 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1873.  ] 
Dear  Marcou : — Thanks  for  the  letter  and  the  photogi'aph 
[r.3iurray  has  sent  you.  It  is  very  curious,  and  with  your 
ision,  I  shall  publish  the  contents  accompanied  with  remarks 
Murray  should  send  me  one  of  the  large  suckers  in  order 
ipare  it  with  those  of  the  species  of  cephalopods  known  on 
Rst.  I  have  written  him  to  this  end.  I  have  made  a  copy 
.  Murray's  letter,  and  return  you  the  original.  The  more  I 
er  this  discovery,  the  more  does  it  interest  me.  It  is  tnily 
bant  for  the  history  of  cephalopods.     Ever  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  AgASSiz. 

f.  Jules  Marcou. 

''s    OF     Geographical    Variation    in    North    American 
ALS  AND  Birds.  —  My  attention  of  late  having  been  again 
ally  directed  to  this  subject,  I  wish  to  sa^'  a  word  respecting 
ussion  that  occurred  concerning  it  in  the  Naturalist  some 
s  since,  during   my  somewhat   protracted   absence   in   the 
particularly  in  respect  to  Mr.  Ridgwa^'^'s  article  in  the  Sep- 
r  number  (vol.  vii,  pp.  548-555).     With  all  due  deference  to 
portant  contributions  Professor  Baird  has  made  towards  our 
.t  knowledge  of  this  subject,  I  think  Mr.  Ridgway  has  hardly 
represented  the  case.     After  stating  what  lie  claims  as  Pro- 
Baird's  generalizations,  four  in  number  (see  Mr.  Ridgway's 
),  he  says:     "Here  then  are  three  laws  of  climatic  or  re- 
variation  in  size  and  proportions,  and  two  of  color,  in  which 
Hen  is  anticipated  by  Professor  Baird." 
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Generalization  ''1"  of  Mr.   Ridgway's  enumeration  refers     to 
variation  in  size  witli   locality,  and   is   a   law  which   was  most: 
unequivocably   established    by   Professor   Baird.     Generalizatioit^ 
412"  refers  to  the  enlargement  of  the  bill  in  Florida  and  cape 
Lucas  birds,  while  generalization  '^3"  refers  to  the  '^longer 
of  western   birds   than  of    eastern   examples  of    the   same 
cies."     Generalization  *' 4"  refers  to  color,  and  will  be  presen 
noticed  more  in  detail.     In  respect   to  generalizations  "2** 
^•3,"  Professor  Baird  only  refers  to  the  disproportionate  enla.rg'^ 
ment  of  the  bill  and  tail  at  certain  localities,  as  noteworthy  fa.o 
and,  so  far  from  explicitly  stating  them  as  general  laws,  he  saa.3'6 
in  a  foot-note,  referring  to  the  increased  size  of  the  bill,  "This   dis- 
proportionate difference  of  size  at  cape  St.  Lucas  and  south  Floi'icls 
is  probably  connected  with  the  limited  range  of  the  species  in  tlios^ 
regions,  which  have  thus  an  insular  rather  than  continental  relation- 
ship ;"*  thus  apparently  looking  upon   these  variations  as  loc?a,l 
phenomena.     Neither  in  the  case  of  the  enlarged  bills,  nor    t.lie 
lengthened  tail,  does  he  hint  at  any  general  geographical  la'^V'  of 
variation  of  which  these  are  simply  the  expressions,  whereas  Ti^y 
announcement  of  the  law  of  the  enlargement  of  j^cripheral  part^    ^^ 
the  southward  included  not  only  those  instances  noticed  by   F*i^o- 
fessor  Baird,  but  a  multitude  of  others  I  had  myself  observed,  both 
among  mammals  and  birds,  and  at  numerous  localities  in  addition 
to  Florida  and  lower  California.     In  respect  to  the  tail  it  was    ^^^ 

creased  in   length   at   the  soiUhivard — not  at   the  westivard *** 

accordance  with  the  above  law  to  which  I  called  attention. 

As  regards  laws  of  color  variation.  Professor  Baird  mer^V 
makes  the  general  statement  that  ''specimens  from  the  Pacrt^*^ 
coast  are  apt  to  be  darker  in  color  than  those  from  the  interior,  t.n® 
latter  frecjuentlj^  exhibiting  a  bleached  or  weatherbeaten  appc^^' 
ance,  possibly  the  result  of  greater  exposure  to  the  elements  3-^^ 
less  protection  by  dense  forests," f  whilst  I  announced  a  regioti  ^ 
more  rufous  tints  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  continent,  darl^^ 
tints  on  the  PaciQc  coast  north  of  latitude  40%  and  light  ^o^^^ 
from  the  arid  plains  and  deserts,  as  well  as  the  law  of  incre^^^^ 
intensity  of  color  to  the  southward  ;  at  the  same  time  correlati'^o 
these  general  facts  with  the  relative  amount  of  aqueous  precipe 


•  Amcr.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Art8,  2d  series,  vol.  xll.  p.  191. 
t  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  2d  ucriee,  Vol.  xlt,  p.  102. 
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I  and  the  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  over  these 

erent  areas  of  the  continent. 

'tie  statement  Mr.  Ridgway  makes,  notwithstanding  the  gener- 

complimentary  tone  of  the  article  as  regards  the  present  writer, 
b  all  the  laws  I  announced  (with  one  exception)  "are  substan- 
ly  the  same  as  the  generalizations  made  by  Professor  Baird 
.866,"  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  wholly  warranted.  Being 
5ed  to  refer  to  the  matter,  I  may  as  well  state  here  that  I  claim 

three  following  general  laws  as  original :  viz:  1,  increase  of 
snsity  of  color  southward  ;  2,  greater  depth  of  color  with  in- 
ased  atmospheric  humidity ;  3,  enlargement  of  peripheral  parts 
the  southward.  These,  with  the  fourth  law  relating  to  size, 
'er,  in  a  general  way,  geographical  variation  in  proportion,  size 
I  color.  Baird's  law  of  size  and  his  facts  of  variation  in  re- 
^^  to  the  proportional  development  of  parts,  taken  with  similar 
®  I  had  myself  observed,  were  of  course  incentives  to  further 
■arch,  and  suggestive  of  the  probable  existence  of  some  gen- 

I0.WS  of  geographical  variation  of  which  these  facts  were  the 
sessions. — J.  A.  Allen. 

^^  Habits  of  Polistes  and  Pelop-tius. — My  friend,  Mr.  Uhler, 
pardon  my  incredulity  ;  but  the  conviction  forced  itself  on  my 
^^>  iu  reading  the  interesting  paper  on  pp.  678-9,  vol.  vii,  that 
^  onii  had  sadly  confounded  the  two  genera  above  mentioned. 
^^st^  the  description  of  the  mud  cells  exactly'  applies  to  those 
^^  common  Pehjpfp.nn  htnatus  Fabr.,  as  do,  also,  the  descrip- 
^  of  the  method  of  building,  and  of  storing  them  with  young 
^^r^.  The  actual  cells,  which  I  saw  at  Portland,  would  be  at 
^  Recognized  as  belonging  to  this  species  by  those  familiar  with 
^*^t>its — the  unusual  length  of  some  of  them  resulting  from  the 
*R^  of  the  beetle  burrow  or  cavity  in  which  the3'  were  built. 
^^^^y^  the  habit  which  Mr.  Uhler  deems  exceptional,  or  not 
^^^ging  to  Pelopffius,  viz.,  that  of  not  nursing  its  young  and  of 
*^*^^  up  the  cell  when  once  stored  is  precisely  the  habit  which 
tielong  to  Pelopaius  and  which  does  not  belong  to  Polistes. 
•  Smith  has  recorded  facts  which  would  indicate  that  some 
^^  digger  wasps,  such  as  Mellinus,  may  open  their  buirows 
^  time  to  time  to  supply  fresh  food  to  their  young  ;*  but  we 
^et  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact,  and  I  know  of  nothing  on 

*  Ann.  und  Mag.  Nat.  liibt..  May,  18G9. 
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record  to  indicate  that  any  other  digger  wasp  does  so.  The  ft 
that  old  mud  dabs  are  often  found,  in  which  the  wat^p  egg  h 
failed  to  hatch,  and  in  which  the  spider  food,  in  consequence,  h 
not  been  appropriated,  is  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were  wantic 
that  Pelopseus  never  does  so. 

The  habits  of  Polistes,  as  I  think  every  one  who  has  observ 
them  must  admit,  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  Mr.  Uhle 
conclusions.  They  have  recently  been  most  admirably  set  foi 
by  Siebold  in  his  last  work  on  Parthenogenesis.* 

A  large  weather-worn  impregnated  female  or  queen  founds  t 
colony  in  spring,  by  the  construction  of  a  peduncled,  gra}^  pap* 
like  cell,  at  the  bottom  of  which  an  egg  is  deposited.  The  cell 
enlarged  as  fast  as  the  larva  increases  in  size,  and  other  cells  m 
meanwhile,  built  adjoining  the  central  one.  The  young 
always  fed  witti  the  masticated  flesh  of  other  insects,  such 
small  caterpillars,  small  moths,  etc.,  and  the  mother  alwa3^8  rejc 
the  food  found  in  the  stomachs  of  these  herbivorous  species.  1 
cells  are  never  closed  until  the  full  grown  larva  closes  them.  *I 
first  generation  consists  of  females  only ;  or,  more  properly,  fem 
workers  differing  from  the  workers  of  Apis  in  being  alwaj's  fert: 
but,  from  necessity,  parthenogetically  so.  They  have  precise 
the  same  structure  as  the  queen,  but  are  distinguished  by  Ui* 
smaller  size  and  brighter  color,  especially  of  the  wings.  By  th^ 
aid  the  nests  increase  in  size,  or  new  nests  arc  built,  and  in  t 
fall  of  the  year  the  larger  females  and  the  males  appear.  Oq!^ 
sionally  honey  is  found  in  the  cells,  but  its  use  is  not  fully  und^ 
stood. 

Now  have  we  a  species  so  divergent  from  this  habit  as  to  lorr^ 
the  very  difterent  habit  of  Pelopoeus?  For  my  own  part  I  h^ 
too  much  faith  in  the  unity  of  habit  in  the  same  genus  to  beli^ 
it  without  better  evidence.  Larrada  and  Sphex,  which  general 
burrow  in  the  ground,  present  exceptional  species  which  buT 
nests  above  ground  in  the  curl  of  a  leaf,  I  but  the  species  wbv 
thus  diverge  in  habit  also  diverge  in  structure  from  the  typi^ 
genus.  Again  in  Agenia  which  generally  builds  mud  cells  abc: 
ground,  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  that  one  species  (A,  variega-^ 
burrows  in  the  ground.  Yet  these  exceptional  differences  in  ' 
habit  of  the  same  genus  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  tl»  * 

*  BeitrUge  zur  Farthenogcnesis  der  Arthropodcn,  1871. 
t  Packard's  "  (J  aide,"  pp .  165  and  169. 
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ween  the  habit  of  Pelopseus  and  Polistes ;  and  if  Mr.  Uhler's 
ervation  is  a  correct  one,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  entomological 
cli-^covery. 

IThe  Polistes  which  Mr.  Uhler  exhibited  at  Portland  is  a  quite 
M3Qmon  species  (or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  variety), 
Tked  in  my  cabinet  .P.  fuscatus  Fabr.,  and  which  /  know  to 
l^^jg^^Ud  paper-like  nestSj  according  to  the  habit  of  tlui  genus.     In 
ter  collecting  I  constantly  meet  with  it  and  other  species  hiber- 
ting  in  old  hollow  logs  and  stumps,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
Ei.t  Mr.  Bryan,  finding  it  in  the  same  log  with  his  mud  cells, 
Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  architect  of  those  cells ; 
&xicl  that  its  yellow  marked  bod}'  and  legs  jue vented  his  distin- 
guishing it  from  Pelopfvus  lunatns  which  he  afterwards  observed 
\>nilding  mud  cells.     At  all  events,  I  hope  Mr.  Uhler  will  tell  us 
'Whether  or  not  he  himself  observed  any  of  the  habits  described, 
Mid  will  give  us  that  confirmation,  of  so  anomalous  a  fact,  which 
'Hll  prevent  all  incredulity  about  it  in  the  future,  and  which  the 
article  in  question  fails  to  give.  —  C.  V.  Riley,  Z>ec.  3,  1873. 

Notes  on  the  Plant  Lice. — That  aphides,  in  the  spring  of  the 

76ar,  are   developed  into  wingless  forms  from   ova  which  were 

^^posited  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  autumn,  and  which  have 

remained  dormant  during  the  famine  winter  months,  I  believe  was 

'"©  theory  of  naturalists  till  the  year  1852.     At  this  time  Prof. 

ywen,  in  his  famous   Hunterian   lecture   on    the   generation  of 

^'^sects,  claimed  the  reproduction  of  winged   individuals   to  be 

^^  occasional  occurrence,  and  also  the  exceptional  mode. 

My  observations  during  the  past  season  have  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  indicate  that  the  professor  is  not  wholly  correct. 
^  Torn  the  first  appearance  of  plant  lice  down  to  within  a  compar- 
atively recent  date,  numberless  winged  individuals  of  Aphis  rosce, 
^oJi^  etc.,  ha^'e  been  noticed,  associated  with  clusters  of  the  apte- 
^us  form,  but  more  usually  single  or  in  pairs,  upon  their  favorite 
PWnts,  at  such  distances  from  well-established  colonics  as  to  give 
^arrant  to   the  belief  that  wings  were  solely  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  the  species. 

In  some  carefully  conducted  experiments  which  I  have  made, 
^me  of  these  winged  forms  proved  quite  as  prolific  as  the  wing- 
less ;  while  others,  apparently  of  the  same  age,'  manifested  indica- 
tions of  sterility,  from  which  latter  fact  it  seems  just  to  conclude 
**wt  these  were  sterile  females. 
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Further,  it  has  been  strongly  affirmed  by  those  who  have  made 
this  peculiar  group  their  study  down  to  the  aforementioned  date, 
that  procreation  from  a  virgin  mother  continues  until  the  eleventh 
generation  is  exhausted ;   and  that  when  this  period  has   been 
reached,  winged  individuals  of  both  species  make  their  appear- 
ance, which,  after  having  celebrated  their  nuptials  in  mid-air,  re- 
pair to  some  suitable  plant  where  the  females  deposit  their  ova 
for  the  continuation  of  the  species,  after  which  they  both  die. 
Prof.  Owen,  in  his  writings,  says  "  When  this  exhaustion  occurs,  ^ 
some  members  of  the  last  larval  brood  are  metamorph6sed  into^ 
winged   males,  others   into  oviparous  females,"  the  latter  bein^g 
apterous.     That  such  is  only  partially  true  I  am  satisfied  fronm 
observations  made  during  the  latter  part  of  October  upon  the 
mall  of  Harris. 

This  species,  from  its  convenience,  has  received  very  careful  a 
tention.     On  the  26th  of  October  last,  while  engaged  in  an  cxan^.  i 
nation  of  some  of  the  i)rincipal  shoots  of  a  Spircua  corymbos-^^ 
which  seem  to  be  particularly-  adapted  to  the  growth  and  wc^ 
being  of  the   above   species,  I   observed   hinidreds   of  wingl^^ 
females  engaged  in  oviposition.    Directing  my  glass  to  the  leav^^ 
where  scores  were  still  deriving  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsi^ 
tence,  I  noticed  many  smaller  specimens  which  presented  quite 
contrast  as  regards  size  when  placed  by  the  side  of  their  pla 
associates.    The  former,  from  the  endearment  which  they  lavish 
upon  the  hitter,  I  soon  satisfied  myself  were  males.     Upon  oth 
portions  of  the  same  field  of  view  were  many  in  the  act  of  co[>' 
lating.     One   particular   phase  of   animal   life  verj'  forcibly  i 
pressed  my  mind  on  this  occasion  ;  to  wit,  the  ardent  temperame  i^Bit 
of  the  males,  and  the  comparative  unconcern  of  the  females  pr^^ 
vious  to  coition. 

Long  and  anxious  watchiifjx  has  convinced  me  that  in  the  fj^»U 


of  the  year  not  a  single  winged  individual  of  either  sex  is  to 
found  in  this  species,  and  further  that  the  essential  duties  ^^ 
reproduction  and  of  oviposition  are  performed  without  the  nec^^ 
sity  of  wings,  and  generall}'  upon  the  ver^'  stalks  where  the  insecrt* 
were  born  and  lived. 

In  size,  the  males  of  A.  malt  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  femal^^*^ 
being  less  than  one- half  the  latter.     Externally  they  appear  1: 
undeveloped  females.     Upon  any  other  occasion  than  the  prese' 
I  should  assuredly  have  characterized  them  as  females  whict»-  * 
healthy,  vigorous  nutrition  would  have  pushed  unto  perfecti* 
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ley  are  males  has  been  conclusively  shown.  But  what  has 
t  the  change?  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  lack  of  nutri- 
,  consequence  of  a  diminished  supply  of  sap  to  the  leaves, 
m  the  instrument  at  work.  If  continuance  of  warmth  and 
lent  plant-vitality  arc  conditions  favorable  to  an  almost 

succession  of  the  female  type,  a  reverse  order  of  things,  by 
in  a  sudden  manner,  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  female  life, 
ing  a  check  to  further  development,  must  assuredly  gener- 

opposite  sex. —  T.  G.  Gentry. 

PRAGGLER  IN  THE  Ohio. — On  a  rcccut  visit  to  the  Museum 
iparative  Zoology  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr  Bliss  to  a 
ish  labelled  in  my  own  handwriting  several  years  since  as 
:  A  singular  fish  of  a  rare  genus,  Louisville,  /i?/.,  1837. 
g  further  is  known  as  to  the  history  of  the  specimen,  but 
7  was  some  ten  years  before  Professor  Agassiz  began  to 
le  unrivalled  collection  of  fishes  to  which  this  specimen 
3,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  label  was  a  copy  of  some  older 
the  bottle  in  which  the  fish  was  received  at  the  Museum, 
rewritten  by  myself  sometime  between  1856  and  1864. 
king  a  careful  examination  of  the  fish  it  proved  to  be  the 
oma  moleshim  of  Girard,  who  described  the  species  from  a 
en  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  at  Indianola,  on  the  coast 
as.  Girard's  description,  with  a  figure,  is  in  the  Mexican 
%xy  Survey  (Ichthyology,  p.  27,  pi.  12,  fig.  14),  1859. 
also  describes  the  genus  and  species  in  the  ''Proceedings  of 
ladelphia  Academy,"  1858,  p.  169.  The  description  by  Girard 
1  perfectly  to  the  Louisville  fish  and  his  figure  is  nearly  cor- 
[  note  the  following  slight  dilferences.  Girard's  specimen  was 
dies  in  total  length,  the  Louisville  specimen  is  two  and  one- 
ches ;  Girard  gives  the  fin  rays  as  follows  ;  dorsal  vii  +  12, 
I,  ventral  5,  pectoral  16,  caudal  20.  My  count  of  the 
ille  specimen  is,  dorsal  vii-(-12,  anal  12,  ventral  i  +  5, 
il  18  or  20,  caudal  20  ;  so  that  there  is  no  important  va- 
.  Ventral  5,  as  given  by  Girard  is  probably  a  mistake  due 
overlooking  the  small  ventral  spine  which  is  common  to 
all  members  of  the  family.  The  proportions  of  the  two 
ire  the  same.  Girard's  figure  represents  the  ra^'s  of  the  first 
a  little  too  far  apart  and  the  last  rays  are  too  short,  as  there 
little  dilfereuce  in  the  length  of  the  rays  of  this  fin.     The 
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rays  of  the  dorsal  are  also  slightly  too  long  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  fish  figured,  and  the  pectoral  fin  is  also  a  little  too  long- 
The  anal  fin  should  be  about  one  ray  nearer  the  caudal.    In  the 
Louisville  specimen  the  two  dorsals  are  slightl}'  connected  at 
base  by  a  low  membrane.    This  specimen   has   been  so  long 
spirits  that  no  markings  of  color  can  be  traced,  but  the  membra-i*^ 
of  the  fins  shows  dark  shadings  made  up  of  small  dark  points. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  label  is  correct,  this  little 
mu^t  have  made  the  perilous  passage  up  the  Mississippi  river  1 
the  Ohio  river,  a  journey  north  of  about  eight  degrees  of  lat»i- 
tude  and  of  many  hundred  miles  distance.    That  it  is  not  impo 
sible  for  the  fish  to  have  made  such  a  journey  from  salt  to 
water,  we  have  the  knowledge  expressed  by  Dr.  Giinther  as 
lows:  —  "  This  family  [Gobiidffi]  oflTers  numerous  instances  of 
fact,  that  a  part  of  the  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  s 
are  entirely  confined  to  fresh  waters,  whilst  others  live  in  the  se^- 

Independently  of  the  interest  given  by  the  very  probably  co 
label  locating  the  place  of  capture  as  the  Ohio  river,  the 
nation  of  the  fish  has  proved  that  Girard*s  species  is  a  valid  one 
distinct  from  the  Gohiosoma  alepidoUim  of  our  eastern  Atlaa"^*^ 
coast.    This  last  is  a  more  slender  fish  and  differs  in  several 
particulars.    Should  any  of  our  readers  have  the  opportunity  of  c 
lecting  the  small  fishes  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf  of 
ico  it  would  be  well  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  other  speciineos 
the  Gobiosoma  molestum^  which  can  be  easily  distinguished 
other  small  fishes  of  our  rivers  by  the  following  characters : 
and  body  without  scales;  head  about  one-fourth  the  total  lengtli 
the  fish  ;  eyes  prominent  and  situated  very  near  together  on  the 
terior  part  of  the  head  ;  two  fins  on  the  back,  the  anal  fin  under 
second  dorsal  fin,  pectoral  fin  rounded  and  well  developed,  tail   & 
rounded,  ventral  fins  situated  between  the  pectorals  and  uni 
together y  forming  a  single  pointed  fin  lying  close  to  the  abdoD^^ 
— -F.  W.  Putnam. 


"Assembling"    among    Moths.  —  I    send   you  the  follow*- 
account  of  some  of  my  observations,  which  you  are  at  liberty" 
publish  if  you  think  it  of  any  interest  to  your  readers.    Sometb* 
like  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  making  a 
lection  of  insects  and  during  the  winter  had  collected  quite  a  xi*^J 
ber  of  cocoons  of  the  Attacus  Promethea  moth   (Harris)  W 
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were  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  furnace  room  of  a  small  green- 
house, the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were  kept  closed  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  insects.     One  afternoon  in  the  month  of  June,  1 
observed  a  strange  insect  fluttering  about  the  greenhouse,  which 
it    scK>n  entered  throngh  a  ventilator,  where  I  captured  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  male  of  the  above  mentioned  species,  an  insect 
which,  until  then,  I  had  never  seen.     During  the  afternoon,  when 
upon    another  part  of  the  farm,  I  saw  another  specimen,  also  a 
ina,le,  flying  high  and  directing  his  course  straight  for  the  green- 
bouse.    I  was  struck  with  the  coincidence  of  seeing  two  of  these 
insects  in  the  same  afternoon,  but  was  fairly  astonished  upon  en- 
tering the  greenhouse  in  the  evening  to  find  some  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  atimales^  sitting  about  upon  various  parts  of  the  building,  and 
apparently  patiently  waiting.     The}-  were  all  immediately  killed 
Micl  pinned.     The  next  morning,  when  I  entered  the  furnace  room, 
I  found  that  during  the  night  one  of  my  cocoons  had  produced  a 
splendid /ewa7e  moth.     Did  those  males  come  upon  an  errand  of 
love  ?    If  so,  b^'  wliat  sense  were  they  guided  to  the  right  spot,  a 
place  entirely  unlike  the  natural  haunts  of  the  insect? 

touring  the  past  winter  in  riding  about  the  country  I  collected 
several  co<.*oons  of  this  moth  for  the  benefit  of  a  young  naturalist 
"lend  of  mine,  but  retained  one,  which  I  hung  upon  the  wall  of 
^y  office. 

On  the  morning  of  June  21st,  a  fine  female  moth  came  out  and 
'''as  the  object  of  considerable  interest  to  the  occupants  of  the 
room.  During  the  day  I  related  the  above  incident  to  a  gentle- 
1*^^11  and  at  the  same  time  described  the  appearance  of  the  male 
^J^sect.  I  had  occasioh  to  be  absent  from  the  room  a  short  time 
during  the  afternoon,  and  upon  my  return  was  told  that  a  male 
^oth  had  been  there  and  fluttered  in  and  out  at  the  open  window 
^^veral  times,  but  had  finally  disappeared.  The  next  day  was 
^^nday  and  the  office  was  closed,  but  on  Monday  afternoon  a 
^ale  again  made  his  appearance  at  the  office  window,  came  in, 
^nd  after  fluttering  about  the  room  for  a  space  of  ten  or  fifteen 
i^inxites,  found  the  object  of  his  search,  and  the  connection  was 
consummated  before  our  very  ayes.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
office  is  situated  upon  the  principal  business  street,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  any  place  where 
such  an  insect  would  naturally  be  found.  A  friend  who  has  a 
store  some  half  a  mile  from  my  ofidce  upon  the  same  street,  has 
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had  an  experience  of  the  same  kind.     A  cocoon  which  hung^ 
her  stx)re  produced  a  female  moth,  and  within  the  next  two  clays 
her  store  was  visited  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  male  insects.     Cxhja 
any  one  tell  me  what  line  sense  this  may  be  which  guides   tVi.1.« 
insect  so  fur,  and  into  such  strange  places  in  search  of  his  waitLi:»  ^ 
mate?  —  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  Fifchburrj,  Mass.^  July  7,  1873. 

[We  print  the  above  as  fair  examples  of  "assembling"  amoi'M  g 
moths.  Nearly  every  entomologist  has  had  similar  experiene^as. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  "titM-e 
male  is  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell,  as  the  antennae  of  the    &i.XJi 

moths  probably  possess  this  as  well  as  the  sense  of  hearing- 

Editors.] 

Organs  of  Hearing  in  Inskcfs.  —  At  the  last  meeting  of    tl^* 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  A.  M.  Mayer  exhibi 
experimental  confirmation  of  the  theorem  of  Fourier  as  applied 
him  in  his  propositions  relating  to  the  nature  of  a  simple  soi-H"*^^' 
and  to  the  anal^^sis  by  the  ear  of   a  composite  scJund  into  its  c?l^- 
mentary  pendulum-vibrations  ;  and  to  show  experiments  elucidat  i  ^'e 
the  hypothesis  of  audition  of  Ilelmholtz.    IMacing  a  male  mosrii*  ^^^ 
under  the  microscope,  and  sounding  various  notes  of  tuning-ror*^^ 
in  the  range  of  a  sound  given  by  the  feninle  mosquito,  the  vari<^^® 
fibres  of  the  antenuiu  of  the  male  mosquito,  vibrated  sympatXi^^ 
icall}'  to  these  sounds.    The  longest  fibres  vibrated  sympathetic^* '3' 
to  the  grave  notes,  and  the  short  fibres  vibrated  sympathetically''    ^^ 
the  higher  notes.     The  fact  that  the  nocturnal  insects  have  hig^**^ 
organized  antenna?,  while  the  diurnal  ones  have  not ;  and  alsa    'tli^ 
fact  that  the  anatomy  of  these  parts  of  insects  shows  a  highly  <^^' 
veloped  nervous  organization,  lead  to  the  highly  probable  infers *^^ 
that  Prof.  Mayer  has  here  given  facts  which  form  the  first  sure  b^^* 
of  reasoning  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  auditory  apparatus    ^ 
insects. 

These   experiments  were  also  extended   in   a  direction  wlJ*^ 
added  new  facts  to  the  physiology  of  the  senses.     If  a  sonox"^^** 
impulse  strike  a  fibre  so  that  the  direction  ol  the  impulse  is  in  ^    .^ 
direction  of  the  fibre,  then  the  fibre  remains  stationary'.     Bu*^ 
the  direction  of  the  sound  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibre,  the' 
vibrates  with  its  maximum  Intensity.     Thus,  when  a  sound  stri 
the  fibrils  of  an  insect,  those  on  one  antenna  are  vibrated  ixi 
powerfully  than  the  fibrils  on  the  other,  and  the  insect  natur^*-  *■ 
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the  direction  of  that  antenna  which  is  most  strongly 
The  fibrils  on  the  other  antenna  are  now  shaken  with 
more  intensity,  until,  having  turned  his  body  so  that  both 
vibrate  with  equal  intensity,  he  has  placed  the  axis  of  his 
le  direction  of  the  sound.  Experiments  under  the  micro- 
w  that  the  mosquito  can  thus  detect  to  within  five  degrees 
on  of  the  sonorous  centre.  To  render  assurance  doubly 
f.  Mayer,  having  found  two  fibrils  of  the  antennae  of  a 
which  vibrated  powerfully  to  two  different  notes,  measured 
ils  very  accuratel}'  under  the  microscope.  He  then  con- 
some  fibrils  out  of  pine  wood,  which,  though  two  or  three 
and  of  the  thickness  of  small  picture-cord,  had  exactly 
proportion  of  length  to  thickness  as  the  fibrils  of  the  an- 
the  mosquito.  He  found  that  these  slender  pine  roiis  or 
1  to  each  other  the  same  ratio  of  vibration  as  the  fibrils  of 
uito. 

E  OF  HABIT. — All  who  havc  travelled  of  late  years  on  the 
's  River,  in  East  Florida,  must  have  noticed  the  cows 
for  hours  at  considerable  distances  from  the  shore, 
;  their  heads  from  time  to  time  into  the  water.  This 
aed  by  a  change  of  habit  to  which  the}'  have  been  driven, 
iQ  winter  months,  by  a  scarcity  of  suitable  grazing  on 
razing  is  never  very  good  there  at  an}^  time  and  compels 
feed  on  moss,  young  palmetto  leaves,  shoots  of  shrubs, 
L-h  under  ordinary  circumstances  the}'  would  reject.  The 
rass,"  which  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Valisneria,  has 

1  new  and  very  considerable  resource  for  food.  It  is  said 
plant  has  established  itself,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  shoal 
'  the  lower  part  of  the  8t.  John's  where  it  now  covers  large 
?d  tracts,  and  it  is  to  obtain  this  that  the  cows  have  taken 
semi-aquatic  habits.     AVe  have  frequently  watched  them 

2  found  that  while  gathering  food,  the  head  was  kept  be- 
e  surface  for  a  period  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
during  which  time  respiration  was  of  course  averted.  We 
3ntly  seen  a  colt  feeding  in  a  similar  manner.  The  hogs 
o  taken  up  this  habit,  but  hold  their  heads  under  the 
•  a  shorter  time  than  the  cows.  The  young  calves,  though 
not  eat  the  "  grass,"  follow  the  cows  and  may  sometimes 
vith  their  heads  only  out  of  water. — I.  J.  Wyman. 
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Spontan;eous   Generation.  —  Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankestcr,  after 
viewing  in  "Nature"  the  results  of  recent  work  done  in  dev^^*" 
oping  Bacteria,  etc.  in  infusions,  concludes  that  "  archebiosis**^"^^ 
"abiogenesis"  is  ''not  in  any  way  rendered  more  probable  than 
was  before  by  Dr.  Bastian's  experiments  with  organic  inllisioiP- 
Prof.  Smith  and  Mr.  Archer,  of  Dublin,  eminent  authorities  S 
the  study  of  the  lower  algte,  have  criticised  in  detail  and  soj 
gested  explanations  of  some  of  the  statements  in  the  third  pi 
of  'The  Beginnings  of  Life,'  viz.,  statements  relating  to  the  ti 
formation  of  various  species  of  organisms  into  each  other.    The,..^^^ 
show  (the  reader  may  consult  Prof.  Smith's  paper  in  the  Octol 
number  of  the   '  Quarterly  Journal   of    Microscopical   Science- 
1873),  that  the  asserted  'facts'  of  transmutation  are  not  factj 
It  is  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  fundamental  observatioi 
recorded  by  Dr.  Bastian  are  erroneous,  and  that  he  has  been  mis 
taken." 


Discovery  of  the  Water  Thrush's  Nest  in  New  Engl. 
—  Among  the  trophies  taken  during  a  late  collecting  excursii 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  are  the  npstan 

four  eggs  of   the   long-billed   water  thrush   {Seiuriis  Ludovk^ '^ 

anw»),  discovered  in  June,  1873,  at  Franklin  Station,  New  Lo^^kx* 
don  county. 

The  nest  was  sunk  behind  a  cushion  of  moss,  and  into  the  ro  ^^^ 
ten  wood  among  the  roots  of  a  great  tree  growing  out  of  the  ban^^^* 
(of  the  Yantic  river)  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  completel-^^J 
covered  over,  except  just  in  front,  by  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
nest  itself  was  two  and  one- half  inches  in  internal  diameter, 
rather  shallow.  It  was  rather  loosely  and  carelessly  construct 
of  fine  grass  and  some  little  dead,  fibrous  moss:  but  beneat 
a  few,  and  about  the  outside,  particularly  in  front,  many  del 
leaves  were  put,  as  a  sort  of  breastwork  to  decrease  the  size  of 
entrance  and  more  thoroughly  conceal  the  sitting  bird.  It  wi 
underneath  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  bank  eight  or  ten  fe 
ftom  the  water. 

The  eggs  were  four  in  number,  and  fresh,  though  the  bird  wi 

,  sitting  upon  them  at  2  p.  m.     Before  being  blown  they  were  of 

beautiful  rosy  tint :  but  the  ground  color  is  lustrous  white,  gi^ 

the  egg  a  polished  look.    They  are  more  or  less  profusely  spol 

all  over  with  dots  and  specks,  and  some  obscure  zigzagings* 
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^o  tints  of  reddish  brown,   with  numerous  faint  points   and 

^iicJjes  of  lilac  and  very  pale  underlying  red.     These  marks  are 

^iJch  more  thickly  disposed  at  the  greater  end  where  they  form 

9Qite  large  blotches,  but  there  is  little  indication  of  a  ring.     The 

^Sgr«   differ  from  those  of  S,  aurocapillus  in  being  more   round 

*^d  j>oli8hed,  and  the  spots  generally  larger  and  more  distinct. 

One,  lnowever,  is  much  paler  than  the  other  three.     They  measure 

'80>c  -CO;  -SOX-GO;  •79X-61,and  •75X-62  of  an  inch. 

Ttt^  female  was  shot  after  giving  me  a  good  opportunity  to 

obseirv^e  her  behavior,  when  she  thought  herself  entirely  alone. 

She  kopt  close  to  the  water,  but  occasionally  flew  upon  low  twigs, 

aligktiing  in  a  careful  balancing  attitude  as  though  it  were  a  great 

effort;  ^  hold  on,  and  keeping  up  a  coquettish  flirting  of  her  tail 

^^   cjueer,  comical  movements  of  her  head.     When  frightened 

from     the  nest  she  uttered  a  few  distinct  chirrups  but  afterwards 

kept  silent. — Ernest  Ingersoll,  Cambridge^  Mass, 

T'Wc  Rare  Owls  from  Arizona.  —  Charles  Bendire,  U.  S.  A., 
^^"  known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic  ornithologist  through 
his  Various  communications  to  the  Naturalist,  has  lately  sent  me 

*  specimen  each  of  two  rare  species  of  owls,  from  the  vicinity  of 
^^cson,  Arizona.  Of  Syniium  occideiitale,  Captain  Bendire's 
*P^imen  is  the  second  ever  obtained,  the  first  having  been  pro- 
^»ired  by  Mr.  Xantus  at  Ft.  Tejon,  southern  California,  in  1859, 
^"^  specimen  collected  by  Captain  Bendire  is  an  adult  female, 
^^^ected  Nov.  7,  1872.  The  manuscript  notes  on  the  label  are 
*^  follows: — *' Length,  17*25  ;  extent,  42*25;  bill,  pale  yejlow  ; 
^es,  blue-black." 

•  The  specimen  of  Micrathene  Whitneyi  is  the  fourth  ever  obtained, 
^^  type  being  from  Ft.  Mojave,  California,  and  the  other  two  from 
Soeorro  Island,  off  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  18° 
^'»  The  latter  were  collected  by  the  late  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson,  and 
^6  former  by  Dr.  Cooper.  Captain  Bend  ire's  specimen,  which  is 
^  adult  in  fine  plumage,  was  shot  April  20,  1872,  on  the  Rillito 
creek.  There  are  no  measurements  or  other  notes  accompanying 
it.  Accompanying  these  specimens  is  an  adult  male  of  Asturina 
iwttdo,  var.  plagiata^  shot  on  the  Rillito  creek.  May  30,  1872. 
This  specimen  possesses  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  of  being 
the  first  specimen  received  at  the  National  Museum  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  though  its  occurrence  within  our  limits 
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was  previousl}'  noted,  upon  the  strength  of  a  specimen  observ 
by  nie  in  August,  1871,  in  Richland  Co.,  Illinois  (sec  Amebic. 
Natcualist,  vii,  April,  1873).  —  Robeut  Ridgway. 

Avifauna  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. — Our  genial  cri' 
(Ameu.  Nat.,  vii,  G31)  unintentionally  misconstrues  the  senten 
of  ours  which  he  selegts  as  a  point  of  attack.  We  said,  in  illi 
tration  of  a  stricture  we  passed  upon  the  paper  he  edited,  tt 
"such  birds  as  Geococcyx  Ccdfforniaiius  and  PipUomesoleucus^\ 
themselves  in  ornitholoiijical  company  they  never  saw  outside  o: 
book."  Dr.  Brewer  makes  us  out  to  mean  by  this,  that  these  t 
birds  are  not  found  together  except  on  his  list,  and  then  procee 
to  rebuke  our  supposed  ignorance  in  a  kindly  and  cogent  wj 
But  we  lived  a  long  while  where  Ihese  two  species  occur  togetb« 
and  were  perfectly  aware  of  such  occurrences  ;  what  we  meant  wi 
that  these  were  two  birds  which  were  placed  on  the  list  amo 
certain  other  species  with  which  thej''  were  not  elsewhere  fou 
associated ;  thereby  demonstrating  the  point  of  our  objectic 
namely,  the  incongruity  of  the  lIolden^Aiken  list  as  edited 
Dr.  Brewer.  Thus  our  criticism  remains  in  force,  while  the  poi 
of  Dr.  Brewer's  rej^l}'  disappears. — Elliott  Coles. 

The  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  Mr.  Merrinin  (in  your  Di 
No.)  forgets  that  this  bird  was  first  noticed  b}'  Mr.  John  Bethni 
at  Mt.  Auburn,  near  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  first  specim 
that  Audubon  ever  saw  was  shot  by  him  in  company  with  Nulti 
in  this  town  (Brookline)  about  IKMj.  A  year  or  two  later  I  fou 
here  the  nest,  with  eggs,  and  have  since  seen  the  species  fn 
time  to  time,  generally  in  secluded  woods  abounding  in  pit 
pine,  like  the  once  lovely  but  now  desolate  spot  where  it  was  fi 
discovered. — J.  E.  Cabot. 

A  Remarkable  Peculiarity  of  Centrocercus  uroi»iiasianus. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  species,  which  1  have  not  seen  noticed,  is  tl 
its  stomach,  insteatl  of  being  hard  and  ver}'  muscular  as  in  otl 
Gallinacea,  is  soft  and  membraneous,  like  that  of  the  birds 
prey.  This  was  first  told  me  by  hunters  in  Nevada,  and  I  aft 
wards  satisfied  myself  of  the  truth  of  their  statement  that  1 
sage  hen  'Mias  no  gizzard,"  by  dissecting  a  aullicient  number 
individuals.  This  bird  is  never  known  to  eat  grain,  but  it  si 
sists  almost  entirely  upon  gi'cen  leaves  of  Artemisia  and 
grasshoppers. — Robert  Ridgway. 
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►2i  A  Hummingbird  new  to  our  Fauna,  with  certain  other 
FACETS  ornithological.  —  The  following  notes  were  collected 
diuriiig  the  past  season  (1873),  in  connection  with  the  explorations 
m  cjtiarge  of  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Engineer  Department.  They  are  selected  as  of  especial  interest, 
fix>ua  SL  large  amount  of  material  to  be  embodied  in  a  future  report. 

ir««xy«»»<*/M^en*  (8w).  S|>.  Char.— Male :— Tail  rather  deeply  emarginuted.  Head  above 
Tiol«5t  pnqilo.  Rest  of  upper  parts  bronzed  green,  becoming  pure  bronze  on  the  taU. 
GorK^ec  brilliant  emerald  green,  with  strong  purple  reflectionH.  Lower  portion  of 
breatst  f*nd  abdomen  opaque  black,  more  velvety  towardn  the  green  of  the  throat. 
Sidcs»  or  body  dull  green.  Wing  above  aud  below  dull  purpht.  Upper  and  lower  wing 
covert tt  ^reen.    Crissum  pale  browni^h  gray.    Bill  and  feet  black. 

Female :  Tail  double-rounded.  Above  dark  metallic  green,  each  feather  edged  with 
Mh.  Below  dull  white;  feathers  of  throat  and  fore  pan  of  breast  with  dull  grayish 
P^n  centres.  Sides  green  edged  with  a t<h.  Wing  dull  purple.  Each  feather  ot  the 
^^  except  the  two  central,  which  are  green  throughout,  with  broad  purple  bands. 
Thruc  outer  tail  feathers  broadly  tipped  with  dull  white  which,  on  the  outer,  extends 
•lightly  further  up  on  the  outer  Meb.    Length  4G1 ;  wing  iiii;  tail  1-75;  bill  109. 

This  line  species  bas,  for  tbe  first  time,  been  ascertained  to  in- 
habit   tbe  United  States,  it  never  having  been  observed  before 
farther    north  than  the  tablo-lands  of  central  Mexico.     While  at 
Caiup  Orant,  Arizona,  Sept.  24th,  I  procured  a  fine  female,  on  a 
snaali  stream  issuing  from  a  mountain  cauon.     When  first  seen  it 
^*s    being   pursued   by   another   hummer,   of  which   I   obtained 
scarcely  a  glimpse,  as  they  darted  past  through  the  trees,  but  I 
fiave  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  second  of  the  same  species.     I  think 
.    ^^t  vinlikely  that  this  species  will  be  found  to  be  not  uncommon 
summer,  in  the  mountainous  districts-  in  southern  Arizona  and 
®^v  J\Xcxico.     Here  along  the  streams,  where  the  flora  is  abundant, 
^*^ultitude  and  variety  of  the  hummingbirds,  resplendent  as 
^  ^re  with  the  most  gorgeous  colors,  caimot  fail  to  strike  the 
.       ^^    Unobservant  eye.     In  ^the  mountains  near  Apache,  Arizona, 
^^^   our  species  {kSelasjyJiorus  rufus  and  *S'.  ■plutycerns)  are  found 


*^ost  incredible  numbers,  bringing  forcibly  to  mind  the  ac- 


^^      **x:js  Qf  the  abundance  of  the  birds  of  this  family,  amidst  the 


J      *^*^^n.l  vegetation  of  South  America ;  and  it  will  be  strange  in- 

»        ^^    if  a  careful  search  in  midsummer,  in  these  localities,  does  not 

^^  ^*  «"fc  1 
jj^         **•!  still  other  species,  which  must  find,  in  this  semi-tropical  cli- 

£ind  flora,  a  congenial  home. 

^^^d's  Bunting    (Centronyx  Bairdii  Bd.).     The  interesting 

j^  ^T  the  discovery  of  Baird*s   bunting,   in  large  numbers   in 

^^  ^_  ^^'^^m  Dakota,  by  Dr.  Cones,  was  announced  in  the  November 

^x^ALiST.     Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  range  of  this 

tai,  NATURALIST,  VOL.  VUl,  16 
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hitherto  almost  unknown  species,  by  its  discovery  in  southeastei 

Arizona  and  southwestern  New  Mexico.     1  found  it  in  immeni 

numbers,  from  Sept.  20th  till  late  in  October,  throughout  the  ro! 

ing  plains  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  even  quite  hi( 

up  among  the  foot-hills.     It  was  usually  associated  with  the  a 

vanna  and  yellow-winged  sparrows,  and  seems  to  embrace  in  i 

habits  certain  characteristics  of  cither  species.     Its  flight  is  ps 

ticularly  like  that  of  the  former  bird,  but  even  more  wild  and  irre 

ular.     It  pursues  its  zigzag  course  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yani 

and  then,  suddenly  turning  sharply  to  one  side,  alights  behind  son 

friendly  bush,  or  tuft  of  grass.     Like  the  yellow-winged  sparrow 

it  is  difficult  to  flush,  but  seeks  rather  to  evade  search  by  runnii 

nimbly  through  the   grass,  changing  its  course  frequently,  ai 

hiding  wherever  possible,  flying  ouly  when  hard    pressed. 

large  number  of  specimens  were  secured,  all  moulting,  and  mai 

in  extremely  ragged  plumage  ;  from  their  condition  it  is  presume 

that  they  were  not  migrants,  but  breed  in  the  immediate  localit 

Black-breasted  Woodpecker  {Sphyrapicus  thyroideus  Bd. 

This  species  was  first  made  known  to  science  through  a  descriptio 

by  Cassin,  published  in  Dec,  1851,  in  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.     In  1857,  D 

Newberry  published  a  description  of  Williamson's  woodpeck< 

{S.   Williamsoni)  from   specimens   obtained   by  Lieut.  Willlan 

son's  Expedition :   since  which  time  the  two  species  have  bee 

accepted  by  ornithologists  as  perfectly  valid,  the  true  relatio] 

ship  of  the   two  being  wholly  unsuspected.     While  in  southei 

Colorado  during  the  past  season,  I  obtained  abundant  proof  < 

the  specific  identity  of  the  two  birds  in  question,    WiUiamscm 

being  the  male  of  thyroideus.    Though  led  to  suspect  this,  froi 

finding  the  two  birds  in  suspicious  iwoximity,  it  was  some  tim 

before  I  could  procure  a  pair  actually  mated.    After  careful  searc 

I  discovered  a  nest  excavated  in  the  trunk  of  a  live  aspen  (Popt 

lus  tremuloides) ^  and  both  the  parent  birds  were  secured  as  the 

flew  from  the  hole,  having  just  entered  with  food  for  the  new! 

hatched  young.     As  regards  the  sexual  diffigrences  of  coloratioi 

the  case  of  thyroideus  is  wholly  unic^ue.    In  this  species,  the  color 

of  the  female   are  radically  different  from  those  of  the   mali 

With  this  single  exception  as  far  as  known,  the  differences  c 

color  between  the  sexes,  in  the  family  of  woodpeckers,  are  coi 

fined  mainly  to  the  absence,  or  less  amount,  of  the  bright  crimsc 

or  red  patches  about  the  head. 
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i^ED  Grebe  (Podicpps  auritrisv&r,  Cah'fomictis  Coues).     In  a 
series  of  alkali  lakes  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Ft.  Garland, 
soutliern  Colorado,  I  found  this  species  common  and  breeding.     A 
C0I0T13'  of  perhaps  a  dozen  pairs  had  established  themselves  in  a 
snial  1  pond  of  about  four  or  five  acres  in  extent.     In  the  middle 
of  ttiis,  in  a  bed  of  reeds,  were  found  upward  of  a  dozen  nests. 
These,  in  each  case,  merel}^  consisted  of  a  slightly  hollowed  pile 
of  decaying  weeds  and  rushes,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  upon  which  they 
floated.     In  a  number  of  instances  they  were  but  a  fe\y  feet  dis- 
^nt  from  the  nests  of  the  coot  (FuUca  Aniericana)  which  abounded. 
Every  grebe's  nest  discovered  contained  three  eggs,  which  in  most 
instances  were  fresh ;   but  in  some  nests  were  considerably  ad- 
vanced.    These  vary  but  little  in  shape,  are  considerably  elongated, 
one  end  being  slightly  more  pointed  than  the  other.    They  vary 
in  length  from  1-70  to  1-80  and  in  breadth  from  M8  to  1-33.     The 
color  is  a  faint  yellowish  white,  usuall}'  much  stained  from  contact 
^ith  the  nest.     The   texture  is  generally  quite  smooth,  in  some 
roughened  by  a  chalky  deposit.     The  eggs  were  wholly  concealed 
from  view  by  a  pile  of  weeds  and  other  vegetable  material  laid 
across.     That  they  were  thus  carefully  covered,  merely  for  con- 
cealnoent,  I  cannot  think,  since  in  the  isolated  position  in  which 
these  nests  are  usually  found,  the  bird  has  no  enemy  against  which 
*uch  precaution  would  avail.     On  first  approaching  the  locality 
the  grebes  were  all  congregated  at  the  further  end  of  the  pond, 
and   shortly  betook  themselves  through  an  opening  to  the  neigh- 
^uring  slough  ;  nor  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  did  they  again  ap- 
pi'oach  the  nests  during  my  stay  of  three  days.     Is  it  not  then 
possible  that  they  are  more  or  less  dependent  for  the  hatching  of 
tbeir  eggs,  upon  the  artificial  heat  induced  by  the  decaying  vege- 
table substances  of  which  the  nests  are  wholly  composed  ? — ^^11.  W. 
Hei^shaw. 

C>CCURRENCE    OF   TeLEA    POLYPHEMUS    IN    CALIFORNIA. —  A    COR- 

MCTioN.  —  On  p.  454,  vol.  vii,  of  this  journal,  and  on  p.  15  of  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Historj',"  xvi,  I 
Btft-te  that  Telea  polypliemus^  tJie  American  silk  worm,  does  not  oc- 
c^^  in  the  Pacific  states.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  in  an 
interesting  paper  published  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Califoraia 
>cademy  of  Sciences"  (received  Dec.  11,  after  my  second  paper 
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went  to  press)  records  this  moth  as  "  apparently  not  rare  in  Vai 

couver  island This  insect,  though  one  of  our  Pacif 

coast  varieties,  has  nevertheless  a  wide  range.  I  have  seen  spe 
imens  from  Victoria,  northern  and  middle  California,  San  Dieg 
cape  St.  Lucas,  and  San  Bias,  Mexico." 

On  pp.  24  and  40,  Bost.  Proc,  xvi,  Oorytodes  uncanaria  Gue 
should  read  Platcea  Califomiaria  H.-Sch.  and  Gorytodes  trilinear 
should  read  Platcea  trilineariq.  —  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Identity  of  our  Hydra  with  European  Species. — At  a  1& 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Pre 
Leidy  made  some  remarks  on  our  native  Hydra^  and  described  t 
common  green  and  brown  species.  He  stated  that  they  had  be- 
regarded  as  distinct  species  from  the  green  and  brown  ones 
Europe,  but  he  could  perceive  no  difference.  He  described  t 
habits  of  some  of  our  Rhizopoda  in  eating  DicUomaceoe;  tla 
absorb  the  chlorophyl  and  reject  the  silicious  shell.  Amctba  c 
vours  Arcella, 

GEOLOGY. 

The  Great  Lava-flood  op  the  West.  —  Prof.  J.  LeContec 
scribes  in  the  March  number  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  S 
ence,"  what  he  regards  as  the  most  extraordinary  lava-flood  in  t 
world.  ^^  Commencing  in  middle  California  as  separate  strean 
in  northern  California  it  becomes-  a  flood  flowing  over  and  coi 
pletely  mantling  the  smaller  inequalities,  and  flowing  around  t; 
greater  inequalities  of  surface,  while  in  northern  Oregon  and  Waa 
ington  it  becomes  an  absolutely  universal  flood,  beneath  which  tl 
whole  original  face  of  the  country,  with  its  hills  and  dales,  mou: 
tains  and  valleys,  lies  buried  several  thousand  feet.  It  covers  tl 
greater  portion  of  northern  California  and  northwestern  Nevad 
nearly  the  whole  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  runs  f 
into  Montana  on  the  east  and  British  Columbia  on  the  north."  I 
extent  ^ ^cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundn 
thousand  square  miles,  i.  e.,  greater  than  the  whole  area  of  Franc 
or  nearly  double  the  area  of  California."  He  believes  the  mass 
lava  to  have  issued  fi*om  Assures,  some  in  the  Coast  Ranges,  b 
mostly  in  the  Cascade  and  Blue  Mountain  Ranges.  This  floe 
began,  probably  after  the'miocene  tertiary  period  and  coDtinu* 
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ODtil  the  post-tertiary.  When  the  fisaare  eruptions  bad  finally 
ceased,  the  work  was  taken  up  by  volcanoes,  a  few  of  which  are 
Btill  active.    The  paper  is  one  of  much  interest. 
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The  MANnFACTURK  ok  PoTTERr  Bv  TiiK  Indians.  —  Among 
tte  Indians,  the  women  are  the  makers  of  pottery,  the  men  look- 
ing upon  it  as  degrading  to  do  "squaw  work," 
Two  implements  only  are  nsed  in  its  conatruc- 
tion;  one  is  a  wooden  paddle  (fig.  69),  the  other 
a  flattened  round  stone  (fig.  70).  The  figures 
here  given  are  very  much  reduced  in  size.  These 
implements  arc  made  by  the  women  with  much 
labor  and  arc  considered  as  valuable  and  essen- 
tial household  articles.  In  earlier  times  when 
they  had  nothing  hut  stone  tools  with  which  to 
Biiapo  tliem  the  labor  must  have  been  immense. 

After  the  clay  has  been  properly  intsed  with 
water,  ^^^,\  kneaded  with  the  hands  and  the 
woollen  paddle  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistency, 
*  portion  is  taken  and  placed  over  the  flat  part 
of  the  stone  and  made  smooth  and  even  by  rapid 
pats  With  the  paddle.  The  clay  is  then  placed 
"  *  sixtooth  spot  on  the  ground  with  the  stone 
,  ^^  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  utensil  is  thus  foi'mcd.  A 
P  CO  or  clay  is  now  taken  in  the  hands  and  rolled  out  to  the 
poper  length;  it  is  tlien  placed  around  the  stone  in  connection 
■  _  tlic  other  piece  and  the  stone  is  moved  about  on  the  inside 
ue  With  hand  and  paddle  on  the  outside  the  roll  of  clay  is  ilat- 

i  then 

0  on  until  the  desired  size  is  at- 

The  hands  are  often  dipped  in  water  during  the  operation 

*'*ler  to  keep  the  clay  moist ;  and  the  stone  and  hand  are  used 

.  ^***ooth  the  inside.    The  necessary  height  being  attained,  the 

*8  formed  by  pressing  the  top  layer  of  the  soft  clay  over  the 

,    '***     edge  of  the  stone,  the  fingers  pressing  the  clay  over  while 

***OBe  is  moved  round  the  vessel.     If  feet  or  handles  are  to  be 

P  lecl^  they  are  shaped  by  the  fingers  and  stuck  on  ;  the  hand  ia 

freely  used  to  smooth  over  the  newly  made  vessel.    The  pot 


tenetj 

«iaea 

tainea 


out  and  fiiraly  unitetl  with  the  first  piece.     More  i 
.  ®**    in  the  same  manner  and  ( 
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is  then  placed  in  the  sun  and  constantly  turned  so  as  to  expose 
evenly  to  the  heat.     When  cracks  appear,  tlie  fingers  are  dipp^ 
into  thick  mud  and  applied  to  them,  which  process  is  continue 
until  all  the  cracks  are  filled  after  which  the  vessel  is  ready 
burn.     For  this  purpose  fuel  is  selected  which  produces  a  gen^ 
heat,^  tlic  excrements  of  animals  being  preferred.     All  the  Pue 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Moquies  of  Arizona  own  m 
sheep  and  goats  which  for  safety  are  put  into  pens  at  night,  c-  ^ 
sequently  a  great  thickness  of  excrement  is  soon  accumula 
This  is  cut  into  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  ftiel  in  t 
dwellings  and   for  burning  pottery.     For  the  latter  purpo 
quantity  is  set  on  fire  and  as  soon  as  sufilciently  burnt,  son^  ^ 
put  inside  the  vessel  while  the  rest  is  piled  round  the  sides      ^ 
the  vessel  is  left  in  this  burniug  mass  to  bake,  which  is  done   -v^ 
evenly,     if  the  vessel  is  to  be  glazed  it  is  done,  after  bein^ 
moved  from  the  fire  but  while  very  hot,  by  rubbing  over  it 
strong  salt  water  and  again  exposing  it  to  the  heat. 

The  ornamentation  is  done  before  burning  and  immedia 
after  the  vessel  ceases  to  crack  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  TJii 
geuerally  consists  of  simple,  parallel  lines  and  indentations  C  *^ 
fingers  and  a  ^tick  being  the  only  instruments  used  to  form  ^h* 
required  devices).  If  the  vessel  is  to  be  colored  it  is  done  by  c5i-*^ 
solving  clay  of  the  desired  color  in  water  ;  a  brush  is  formed  ^ 
chewing  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  is  then  dipped  into  the  colori^ 
matter  and  applied  to  form  the  ornamentation,  both  lines  a»-  ^ 
figures  being  made.  The  vessel  is  now  allowed  to  dry  thorougl^'* 
after  which  it  is  burned  in  the  same  manner  as  plain  potte 
Sometimes  vessels  are  uniformly  colored  inside  and  out;  o 
only  the  outside  is  colored,  with  no  other  ornamentation, 
colors  generally  used  are  orange,  red,  black,  slate,  white,  bn^ 
and  yellow. 

The  quality  of  the  clay  determines  the  kind  of  vessel  that  lE^ 
be  made.     For  a  cooking  utensil  coarse  clay  is  used,  often  mi 
with  very  fine  gravel ;   this  quality  stands  heat  better   than 
finer  clay  which  is  used  in  making  the  choicer  grades  of  potte- "^ 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  pottery  here  described  is  that 
the  Indians  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California  and  Utah  at  '^' 
present  day,  and  when  these  Indians  find  a  profitable  market    ^ 
their  wares  they  make  articles  not  to  be  despised  by  their  wt*-* 
friends. 
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many  ancient  burying  mounds  round  stones  have  been  found ; 

were  evidently  used  in  making  pottery,  tlie  wooden  paddles 
^liioLi  were  probably  placed  with  them  having  decayed.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  modern  article  and  these  ancient 
Btonos  found  in  the  graves  associated  with  pottery  and  other  do- 
11X681,10  articles  buried  with  the  dead. — Edward  Palmer. 

Tme  Berries  of  Rhamnds  croceus  as  Indian  Food. — This  is 
a  fine  evergreen,  producing  numerous  red  berries  which  render  it 
^^T-y   showy.     The  Apaches  collect  and  pound  them  up  with  what- 
ever   animal  substances  may  be  on  hand,  the  berries  imparting  to 
ttie    mixture  a  bright  red  color  which  is  absorbed  into  the  circula- 
tion,   and  tinges  the  skin.     On  one  occasion  a  detachment  of  the 
First  Arizona  Infantry  Volunteers  attacked  a  camp  of  Apaches 
^    tbe  MogoUon  Mountains,  northern  Arizona,  killed  twenty-two 
^ncl    captured  two  children  ;  the  writer,  being  with  the  party  as 
surgeon,  examined  the  dead  ;  their  abdomens  were  much  distended 
from  eating  greedily  of  these  berries  and  other  coarse  substances ;. 
while  their  bodies  exhibited  a  beautiful  red  net- work,  the  coloring 
ntiatter  ha\'ing  been  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  diffVised  through 
the  smaller  veins.     Among  the  captured  stores  were  quantities  of 
these  berries  dried,  also  much  finely  pounded  meat  and  berries. 
A  stone  mortar,  near  by,  plainly  told  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  used  ;  while  numbers  of  rats  and  squirrels  with  the  fur  singed 
off,  but  otherwise  entire,  lay  ready  to  form  the  next  batch  of  mixed 
^eat  and  berries.    These  Indians  are  not  dainty,  for  they  relish  any 
part  of  an  animal,  even  its  viscera  and  blood.— Edward  Palmer. 

MICROSCOPY. 

Holman's  Siphon  slide. — Mr.  D.  S.  Plolman  of  Philadelphia, 
^bose  life  slide  has  recently  become  a  really  useful  as  well  as  a 
Popular  accessory  to  the  microscope,  has  contrived  a  modification 
^^  that  accessory  to  be  known  as  the  siphon  slide,  in  which  living 
^ojects  of  suitable  size  and  habits  can  be  retained  under  observa- 
tion uninterruptedly  for  days  or  even  weeks.     A  current  of  water 
^r  other  fluid,  of  any  required  temperature,  is  made  to  flow  con- 
tinuously through  the  chamber  containing  the  object,  so  that  the 
Processes  of  respiration,  circulation,  digestion,  and  nutrition,  the 
Phenomena  of  inflammation,  and  the  effects  of  some  classes  of 
poisons  may  be  studied  at  leisure  and  under  perfectly'  natural  or 
^iitirely  controllable  conditions.    The  habits  of  life  of   small 
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aquatic  animals  are  similarly  brought  within  reach  of  our  obserV 
tions.     For  the  follOTring   cut  aud   deacription  of  this  valoal>^ 
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..    ....:-v  ..,,% n-  i<>-n>. J <»'  >■•» 4-.  n.  c^rh  of  irhicli 

ichllv-iliiliii;  Ha>4ic  tulw:  nueurthvi-eoiamuDlriilKgicllb  Uic  reMiroIr 

tlii>  nttier  H<-rs  ■■  an  ewnno  piimlult.    Tlir  iwrlliun  of  ihe  t-lMe.  vbni 

rllKhtly  nb»re  Ibe  level  orUu.'  reMTTtdr,  vhlli>  thi>  ffcapiug  lube  moil : 
erviilr :  rhnH  iaHnrintt  a  TcriUble  iilplinn  nrlUm  Id  Ihe  npparatu->.  a  cnad 

*    Idk  tliiM  pe(Uir«il,  Id  rnnncfliim  with  Ihe  iwiulml  atmor   ' 


lorlha  retf-iitlon  afthvonTeri^itie  *lkle.    Ry  thin  liirraiiiu*  deiire.  livlne: 
Dials  Diaj  be  retainud  Id  thu  chanber  lu  a  DBtiml  roDdlllnn  fur  houra,  and  i 

contrivance  we  are  iuiiebted  to  the  cotirlesy  of  the  editor  of 

"Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute." 

SxiiucTutK  OF  THE  POTATO.  —  Mr,  Thomas  Taylor  explains^  S^ 
a  recent  article  that  the  vnscul.ir  liutxlles  in  a  potato  may  tc^ 
easily  seen  by  cutting  a  potato  in  two  through  its  axis,  the  sec^ 
tion  also  passing  tliroiigli  some  of  its  eyes,  and  coating  the  ci=:^ 
surface  first  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  afteC  - 
ward  several  times  with  a  strong  tincture  of  iodine  which  wL  J 
stain  the  starch  blue  but  leave  tlie  vascular  bundles  yellow.  Tbtf=^ 
air-ducts  will  then  be  seen  to  extend  invariably  to  the  eyes. 

For  microscopical  8tn<ly  thin  sections  are  to  be  made  an.^ 
treatcil  with  a  strong  acid  or  caustic  alkaline  solution  which  wi  -* 
dissolve  the  starch  but  leave  the  vascular  bundles  unaltered.  Tld^ 
sections  may  then  be  mounted  ns  usual. 

To  isolate  Ihe  vascular  bundles  pl.tcc  a  potato,  skinned  witboi^V 
wounding  the  eyes,  in  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  (two  oono^^ 
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pint)  and  keep  it  at  a  temperature  of  75°  F.  for  nearly  two 
The  fungus  of  fermentation  will  reduce  the  potato  to  a 
'p>^  except  the  vascular  bundles  which  may  be  mounted  in  gum 
L>2i.lsam  and  studied  with  a  power  of  one  hundred  diameters. 
e^r  constitute  a  beautiful  object,  the  pointed  forms  leading 
'"^xrd  the  eyes  being  distinctly  seen. 

I^  notices  that  different  varieties  of  potatoes  are  affected  in  a 
1^1^  different  manner  by  the  potato-rot  fungus  (Peronospora 
?,^A«n«),  the  Jackson  White,  for  instance,  being  unaffected  when 
-fcCarly  Rose  growing  in  the  same  field  were  wholly  destroyed  by 
S^  '  He  believes  it  probable  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
»s<^  varieties  of  potatoes  which  have  the  smallest  air  passages 
1-  Idc  least  affected  by  the  fungus.  The  Santa  Fe  potatoes  re- 
t^<:1  fungoid  and  infusorial  action  far  better  than  any  other  vari- 
-^  tested,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  also,  when  growing  in  the 
^->  resist  the  ''rot"  which  destroys  the  varieties  commonly  oul- 
^"t^d  in  this  country. 


CROscopic  Drawing.  — Wishing  to  make  a  neutral  tint  re- 
r,  and  while  planning  a  frame  in  which  to  mount  it,  it  occurred 
^  that  a  reflector  to  take  the  place  of  the  steel  disk  of  Soem- 
xag  might  be  made  by  mounting  a  piece  of  looking-glass  in  the 
^c?i  way  as  a  neutral  tint  reflector,  but  with  the  silvering  re- 
^^^d  except  a  small  disk  less  than  the  size  of  the  pupil.  On 
•■l  I  found  the  reflection  good,  but  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
■^^^  through  in  such  an  oblique  position  tinted  the  field.  In 
^  X7  to  avoid  this  I  made  a  mirror  with  a  small  disk  of  tin-foil 
•  "Vvith  mercury  and  i>laced  on  the  centre  of  a  thin  glass  cover. 
^*^  I  mounted  as  before,  and  found  it  to  work  perfectly.  This 
*-^^  contrivance  which  can  bp  made  by  any  one  of  ordinary  nie- 
Ical  ability  will  take  the  place  perfectly  of  the  expensive 
ra  lucida. 
Tnade  another,  using  wood  in  place  of  brass.  I  centred  a 
of  wood  and  turned  a  place  for  the  cap  end  of  the  ocular 
a  smaller  hole  the  rest  of  the  distance  through  the  bit  of 
;  turned  the  outside  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  and  sawed 
e  end  in  a  mitre- box  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees ;  then 
a  one-half  inch  hole  near  the  end  of  the  tube  for  the  re- 
rays,  and  turned  a  disk  with  a  cell  for  the  mirror  and  fitted 
^lib  glass,  keeping  it  in  with  a  small  ring  of  wood  glued  over 
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the  edge  of  the  glass.    The  microscope  being  arranged  for  dra 
log  and  an  object  focusscd,  this  tube  was  adjusted  and  the  obliq 
end  smeared  with  glue  ;  then  the  disk  was  fitted  to  the  end  of  t 
tube  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bit  of  mirror  was  in  its  optl 
axis.     After  the  ghie  was  dry  the  projecting  edge  of  the  disk  wr 
removed  and  tlie  eye  end  of  tlie  apparatus  cut  down  so  that  t- 
eye  might  approach   the  reflecting  surface.     This  works  nicel 
and  is  much  more  easil^^  made  than  the  brass  mounting. — F. 

KiMRALL,  M.D. 

Air-cells  in  a  Floating  Lkaf. — In  the  leaf  of  Limnanthem-m 
Jacunosum^  or  floating-heart,  may  be  demonstrated  multitudes  ^of 

peculiar  stellate  bodies,  apparonth'  like  those  found  in  the  stenm        ^z>f 
Nuphar,     The  whole  interior  of  the  leaf  is  studded  with  the 
There  are  no  ordinary  large  air-spaces  so  often  found  in  ot 
floating  leaves,  but  all  through  the  parenchyma  these  curious  b 
ies  are  irregularly  scattered. 

They  vary  in  size  and  also  in  the  number  of  rays  given  off 
each.     These   rays   are  smooth  and  not  echinulate  like  thos^ 
Nuphar,     In  the  field  of  a  J  lens  I  have  counted  hundreds  at 
view.     Under  the  polarizing  binocular  microscope  properly  \^ 
minated,  the}-  are  revealed  with  startling  distinctness  and  beauL 

It  is  nearest  the  under  epidermis  that  they  are  located,  and    "^ 
best  view  therefore  is  obtained  from  beneath.     Their  true  phy^ 
logical  significance  is  not  doubtful.     In  the  natural  condition  t 
contain  air,  and  the  floating-heart  rides  securely  on  the  surface 
the  lake,  buoyed  up  by  innumerable  life-preservers  which  are 
likely  to  shift  out  of  place. 

The  veins  in  the  leaf  are  present,  of  course,  but  are  comp9- 
tively  rudimentary.  The  vascular  bundles  are  faintly  marked,  ^ 
only  a  few  delicate  supporting  cells  line  their  margins  ;  thus  givi 
another  example  of  nature's  economy,  for  where  strongly  de'^ 
oped  organs  are  not  necessary  there  we  do  not  find  them./— J. 
Hunt,  M.D. 

Life  of   H.ematozoa.  —  Francis   II.  Welch  describes   in 
'*  Monthly  Microscopical   Journal"  a   thread-worm  {Filaria    < 
mitis)^  infesting  the  vascular  system  of  the  dog,  and  thus  ttm 
rizes  as  to  the  method  by  which  such  parasites,  which  are  tm 
doubly  interesting  from  having  been  recently  discovered  in  hn 
blood,  may  eflfect  an  entrance  into  the  system.     "  The  facultj^ 
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znigrrAtion  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  through  the  tissues 
of  tlae  body  has  been  demonstrated  ;  tlie  diameter  of  the  body  of 
the  3'oung  filarra  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  corpuscle  ;  hence 
with  tlie  brisk,  wriggling  movements  of  life,  the  possibility  of  their 
passage  through  a  mucous  mom])ranc,  especiall}'  through  the  soft 
granulations  of  an  ulcer,  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  reality. 
Based  ijpon  the  facts  we  know,  we  may  in  imagination  follow  them 
from  a  mucous  tract  (e.  g.  the  intestine)  to  a  lacteal  or  blood  ves- 
sel ;    tliey  follow  the   course  of  the   circulation,  growing  on   the 
pabuliixn  of  the  blood  of  the  host,  and  easily  passing  with  the  . 
corpuscles  through  the  capillaries ;  soon  tlieir  size  unfits  them  to 
traverse  ever^^  viscus,  and  the  minute  capillaries  of  the  lungs  act 
*®  a.    sieve  to  retain  them  in  the  venous  circulation  ;  they  copulate 
and  tlie  females  become  fecund  ;  a  young  brood  arises  to  continue 
the    race,  provided  accidental  causes,  such  as  mechanical  block- 
ing u^>   of  important  blood-vessels  b}'  the  parent  worm,  do  not  de- 
terruij-j^  the  death  of  the  host.     By  this  hypothesis  the  ingress  of 
inaividuals  capable  of  arriving  at  maturity  is  explained,  while  the 
^^nritloss  hordes  of  young  are  rendered  lucid  only  by  the  pres- 
ence    c>f  Qjjg   Qj.   niore   parent  worms   within  the  vascular  walls. 
neso     parent  worms  after  producing  their  progeny  may  possibly 
J®    ^i:ii.i  disintegrate,  and  so  account  for  their  absence,  or  uon- 
iscovcir}^  in  hosts  teeming  with  the  young  brooc^."     The  presence 
^1^^    parent  worm  is  attributed  suggestively  to  the  ingestion  of 
^^  or  under-cooked  flesh  containing  them. 

-J.        ^^^X>ING    THE    CllE3IlCAL    FoCUS     IN    PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. — PfOf. 

-    Rowland  has  suggested,  at  the  Troy  Scientific  Association, 


the  Si 

^t.Qge,  so  that  one  edge  shall  be  considerably  higher  than  the 


**iinple  expedient  of  laying  a  broad  flat  object,  as  for  instance 
.,        ^^x^ophotogriiph  or  a  large  transparent  section,  obliquely  upon 


e 
oth 


The  objective  is  then  carefully  focussed  for  some  one  well- 
^  *^^d  portion  of  the  object,  and  a  photograph  taken  which  will 
„.__  ^^^rse  show  the  best  definition  at  some  other  portion.  The  in- 
,  *^^cint  is  next  focussed  for  the  point  in  the  object  which  in  the 
,  ^^^ graph  is  best  defined,  and  the  distance  apart  of  these  two 
^  ^^S5,  measured  b}'  the  fine  adjustment  wheel,  being  the  distance 
I  ^^  chemical  from  the  visual  focus,  is  a  correction  which  may 
^^~  be  employed  in  photographing  with  the  same  objective,  the 
^ing  focussed  as  usual  by  sight  and  then  turned  out  of  focus 


lexi^  b 
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the  required  distance.     This  method  is  applicable  to  the  low 
powers,  and  is  for  them  far  preferable  to  the  usual  procedure 
guessing  at  the  amount  of  correction  required  and  taking  a  serii 
of  photographs  to  detenninc  which  is  the  most  successful  co 
tion. 


A  SPHERICAL  DiAPnKA(;M. — Wishing  to  use  tubular  diaphragm 
with  my  microscope,  and  knowing  how  chimsy  tlie  ordinaiy  on 
are,  I  set  to  work,  and  endeavored  to  devise  a  substitute.     I  ma 
a  globe  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter  and  drilled  hoi 

I 

through  it  of  the  proper  grade  of  sizes,  and  adjusted  it  so  that  by 
spring  stop  the  holes  will  correspond  to  the  axis  of  the  micro 
when  the  ball  is  revolved  on  its  axis  by  a  milled  head  at  the  rig 
of  the  stage.     The  fittings  are  so  arranged  that  the  diaphra 
may  approach  or  recede  from  the  stage  so  as  to  touch  the  slide 
be  far  from  it.     The  globe  may  be  made  hollow  and  the  lower  p 
cut  off  if  the  tubular  wells  are  not  desired.     I  think  this  form 
diaphragm  offers  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  piece  of 
paratus. — F.  B.  Kimball. 

Leaf  Sections. — Mr.  Charles  Stewart  obtnins  sections  of  fr 
leaves  by  inserting  a  piece  of  the  leaf  in  a  notch  cut  in  a  c 
and  cuttino:  slices  throuj^h  both  carrot  and  leaf.     The  sections 
then  soaked  in  water  in  a  watch-glass  under  an  exhausted 
ceiver,  stained  with  ha?matoxylin,  and  transferred  through  wat 
absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves  to  the  mounting  medium, 
the  oil  of  cloves  they  wouhl  curl  up  were  they  not  prevented  b 
hea^y  cover  glass  laid  upon  them. 

Another  Erector. — John  A.  Perry,  of  Liverpool,  recomme 
an  objective,  inverted,  above  the  eye-piece  as  an  erector.    Wltl 
1  inch  working  objective  and  A  ocular,  a  J^  or  ^  objective  may 
inverted  and  stood  upon  the  cap  of  the  ocular,  giving  an  incre 
of  power  and  of  working  distance  as  well  as  an  erect  image. 
^  objective  supported  on  an  adapter  two  inches  long  seems  to 
form  as  well  as  any ;  but  the  inconveniences  of  the  method  8< 
to  be  too  great  for  its  advantages.] 

Cements. — Mr.   F.   Kitton   prefers,  for  making  varnish  ce 
asphalte  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  gold  size ; 
cells  when  finished  being  dried  over  night  in  a  cool  oven, 
mixing  colors  with,  he  prefers  dammar  cement  with  a  few  drope»' 


»fij-. 
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gold  size  ;  the  exterior  ring  being  of  vermilion  or  purple  lake,  and 
th^  i  uterior  ring  white  zinc  in  preference  to  white  lead.  Sealing 
wa^^s:     Tarnish  he  does  not  trust. 


njTo-MiCROscopy. — Dr.  Otto  Obermier,  who  died  of  cholera 
at  X^-c^rlin  a  few  months  since  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  deserves  to 
be  ir^smembered  as  the  fust  microscopist,  probably,  who  continued 
his  studies  in  pathology  by  the  study  of  his  own  blood  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease  of  which  he  died  ;  the  disease  having 
btt^r^  contracted,  also,  by  imprudent  devotion  to  its  investigation. 

^Xeascring  the  growtu-rate  of  Plants. — E.  Askenasy  meas- 
*^^^s  with  a  micrometer  the  advance  of  the  growing  point  of  a  root 
^^  t>ranch  in  a  glass  tube  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  stem 
*®  fixed  by  cork  or  other  means  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the 
coxxditions  of  light,  temperature  and  moisture  are  easily  regulated. 


Revolving  Amplifier. — Mr.  John  Emery  exhibited,  at  the 
^^^^3'^1  Microscopical  8ociet3%  a  series  of  amplifiers,  plano-concave 
l6 rises  of  different  foci,  arranged  in  a  metallic  disk  which  revolves 
so  As  to  bring  any  desired  lens  within  the  body  of  the  microscope. 

QoiETiNG  Frogs. — At  the  Medical  Microscopical  Society,  Dr. 
^^^^^o  stated  that  a  frog  might  be  quieted,  for  experiment  on  the 
circu-lation,  etc.,  by  holding  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  hand,  as  well 
^   ^y  the  usual  plan  of  immersing  in  warm  water. 


NOTES. 

•   O.  W.  Wheeler's  Expedition,  for  the  Survey  of  the  Territo- 

^s  West  of  the  100th  meridian,  has  lately  returned  to  Washington 

^* ^borate  the  results  of  the  last  season's  work  in  the  field.     A 

^y    Extensive  ground  in  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 

QO.   Was  thoroughl}'^  gone  over,  and  large  collections  were  made 

^  ^«^^  naturalists  of  the  expedition  in  all  departments  of  zoology, 

.     ^^^H  as  in  botany  and  geology.     The  suite  of  birds  is  particu- 

rn    ^^   li^rge  and  valuable,  embracing  many  rarities  and  desiderata. 

.    ^   *^uch  credit  cannbt  be  given  to  Mr.  II.  W.  Ilenshaw  for  his 

.  ^^'^^tigable  exertions  in  this  department.     His  skins  are  in  ad- 

,      ^t>l.^  preservation,  and  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  lots  ever 

^^'^^^  from  the  West.     The  birds  and  mammals  will  be  elabo- 


^     V)y  Mr.  Henshaw,  in  connection  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  a 
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well-known  and  accomplished  naturalist.     The  collection  of 
tiles,  fishes  and  insects  is  large ;  these  objects  will  severally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  tlic  most  competent  specialists  for  elabo: 
tion.     Among  the  Orthoptera^  it  ma}'  be  observed,  many  of  Hal 
emann*s  little  known  or  lost  species  are  recovered.     There  is 
valuable  collection  of  crania,  implements  and  other  ethnologic 
material.     The  field  work  in  Natural  Ilistorv  of  1873  was  acco 
plished  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  with  Dr.  Kothrock,  the  talented  you 
botanist.  Dr.  Newberry,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Loew.      Next  season,  t 
same  department  will   be  placed  entirel}'  in   the  charge  of 
Yan-ow,  who  will  be  assisted  b}'  Dr.  Kothrock,  Mr.  Henshaw 
others.     We  shall  look  for  still  more  interesting  results  un 
this  excellent  arrangement.     We  learn  that  seven  volumes  she 
ing  the  progress  of  the  work  thus  far,  and  beautifully  illnstrat 
are  now  being  arranged  for  the  printer.     Every  naturalist  w 
join  us  in  hoping  that  the  good  work  may  be  successfully  prof 
cuted,  and  in  trusting  that  the  appropriations  necessary  to  tl 
end  may  be  made  by  Congress. 

The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Troy  Scientific  Associati 
was  hehl  Jan.  19th,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Ward,  on  Foui 
street.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  attei 
ance  was  good,  nearly  one  hundred  being  present,  and  half  of  tl' 
number  ladies.  Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  noticeii  R« 
Dr.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Irvin,  Rev.  Mr.  llervey,  Rev.  Mr.  Youi 
and  many  other  leading  citizens.  After  a  talk  of  about  two  hoi 
the  election  of  oHicers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  proceeded  wL 
Prof.  Beattie  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nominatio::^^^  -*^ 
which  recommended  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen  ^^^' 
President,  Dr.  R.  H.  Ward ;   First  Vice   President,  Rev,  A.  -^' 

Hervey ;  second  do.,  Rev.  Wm.  Irvin ;  Corresponding  Secreta- 
F.  H.  Stevens ;  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  E.  Bower ;  Trer* 
urer.  Prof.  David  Beattie.     On  motion  the  report  was  aceep 
and  the  i)arties  above  named  duly  elected.     The  following  pei 
were   elected   members   of    the  Association ;   resident  meml 
Francis  O.  Dorr,  of  Troy,  and  Albert  E.  Powers,  of  LansingbiL 
corresponding   member,   John   Jones,   of  Rensselaerville,  N. 
After  the  election  and  other  formal  business  had  been  transact 
the  company  repaired  to  the  dining  room,  and  were  hospitabJjr   ^^ 
tertained. 
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Rev.  John  Bachman  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  died  on  Feb.  25th, 
venerable  age  of  85.  This  eminent  naturalist  and  theolo- 
as  a  native  of  New  York,  having  been  born  in  Dutchess 
,  Feb.  4,  1790.  He  joined  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
I  in  1813,  and  in  1815  became  pastor  of  the  German  Church 
t  denomination  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  retaining  that  ottice 
lis  death.  He  was  an  associate  of  Audubon,  whom  he  as- 
in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on  Ornithology,  and 
5  principal  author  of  the  three  volumes  on  the  quadrupeds 
'th  America,  illustrated  b^'  that  great  naturalist  and  his 
Bachman  also  published  other  works  and  about  fifteen 
papers,  all  evincing  unusual  powers  of  observation,  es- 
y  those  on  change  of  color  in  birds,  on  the  migration  of 
on  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  opossum,  and  several 
pological  papers. 

Legislature  of  Kentucky  have  appropriated  $18,500,  annu- 
Y  two  years,  for  a  new  geological  survey  of  the  state.  Prof, 
ihaler  is  appointed  state  geologist. 

Dt  the  time  coming  for  a  careful  geological  and  zoological 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts?  While  surveys  are  going 
lave  recentl}'  been  completed  in  so  many  other  states,  it  is 
rticularly  to  the  credit  of  this  state  that  a  thorough  survey 
geological  and  biological  riches  has  not  been  instituted. 
5W  over  thirtj'  3'ears  since  the  original  incomplete  suiTcy  of 
.te  was  made.  Since  then  physical  science  has  changed  so 
that  the  work  done  then  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  greatly 
ed. 

enterprising  city  of  Waterbury  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
ssession  of  a  score  or  more  of  gentlemen,  associated  as  the 
bury  Scientific  Society,  who  have  been  endeavoring  for  sev- 
ears,  by.  popular  lectures  and  other  means,  to  attract  the 
intelligent  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  improvement  and 
pment  of  their  minds  by  the  beginnings  of  scientific  re- 
It  is  not  often  that  any  except  a  college  town  has  so 
nen  who  are  earnest  students  in  special  fields  of  knowledge, 
ho  have  made  so  much  attainment  in  their  specialties. — 
rrd  Courant, 

IiCROSCOPiCAL  Society  has  been  formed  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
which  meets  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  y^^; 
President,  J.  Lawrence  Smith ;  Vice  Presi(ients,  Noble  But/^A 
Chas.  F.  Carpenter ;  Treasurer,  C.  T.  F.  Allen  ;  Cor.  JSec'y,  E.  S. 
Crosier ;    Secretary,   John    Williamson ;    Executive    Committee, 
Thos.  E.  Jenkins,  James  Knapp,  W.  T.  Beach,  E.  R.  Palmer, 
R.  C.  Gwathme}'. 

The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  have  recently  built  a  new 
hall  for  a  museum  30X70  feet,  by  20  feet  high.     It  is. proposed  to 
arrange  in  it  a  biological  collection  of  the  objects  chiefly  repre- 
sentative of  the  regions  of  which  Maryland  forms  a  part. 

EXCHANGES. 

Slides  of  Diatoms  arranged  in  groups,  offered  for  other  raounterl  microscopic 
Bpeciiiieiis.— W.  W.  Uinku.  Greene.  lJuli«!r  Co.,  Iowa. 

\V.  M.  Wilson"  would  like  t<»  correspond  with  tw'h  or  three  young  botanistfl  for  the 
purpose  of  exchunguig  Kocky  Mountain  .specimens  for  ea'^tern  species  of  plants. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Tidd*kri/t  for  Populatre  Fremitillinger  af  NaturvidetukalHtn.  8vo,  Vol.  v.  Part  1.  Copen- 
bax*  D,  1H7:). 

rroceediiigs  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Xatural  Sciencfs.    JSvo,  sig.  27, 1H73. 

Notice  of  Seir  Equine.  JJuhiin,i/a  from  the  T,'rtiaru  Formation.  By  O.  (.'.  Mnrah.  Reoetred 
Feb.  is,  lb74.    Svo,  pp.  12.    (Fnun  Aiu.  Jour.  Scl.  and  Arts,  Vol.  vil,  March,  h<74.) 

liepnrtA  on  the  (feoloijiral  JSurret/  of  the  Hlnte  of  Mi^^ouri,  Lt)M-l871.  8vo,  pp.  323.  With 
maps.  piai«'S  and  woo<lciits.    .JfttVrson  <."lty,  1^7;). 

Ueoloifivat  i^urvey  of  MtssouH.  Preliminary  /Import  on  the  iron  Ores  and  Coal  PleMsfn>m  tki 
Field  Work  of  \Hl'i.    f<vo,  pp.  «■>>.    ISH)  Illusirailuus  hi  the  tvxt  and  an  atlas.    New  York,  1878. 

Jinlomoionitchc  Zeitung.    i)u)irgaii^>'^4.    Stelthi,  ls7;i. 

lialle.tin  S/eftorvlogii^iif  Mtinsiiel  de  robsercatoire  de  P Cnirersite  d* Tpfol.  4to,  Vol.  It,  Koc 
1-12,  Die.  I>i1\  -  Nov.  IS72.    Vol.  v,  Nos.  1  -<!.  l>ec.  1872-  Mny  \>u:i.    Up.-nl. 

Niiva  Aftn  litgnc  iSorieiatiA  Scicntarum  Cpitaiicnsis.  4i<».  .»^rie8  U,  Vol.  vUl,  Pari  2,  7  plates. 
Upsal,  ItiTo. 

AltmoireA  de  la  Societe  «/»•  /'hy.<ique  ifl  d"  //i.<ioire  Xaturelle  di  Ginere.  4to,  Tome  xxlll.  Part  L 
Platos  «  -  1(».    (ieneve.  l^7:{. 

lU-.rhner  Kntomologii,rher  ZvitAchrifl.    Sv«»,  JalirgMng  17.    Pis.  1  and  2.    Berlin,  1873. 

TranxariioHf  of  the  Jmjterial  Jtotantcal  Garden  of  Hi.  Petersburg,  8vo,  Toiue  11,  Part  2.  St. 
l^•lt'^^l^llrK,  liS*:). 

Vicrtrr  lirricht  dcr  yatuncisfenfchaftert  Gescllfchaft  zu  Chemnitz,  bvo.  Jan.  1, 1871- I>ee.U. 
1872.    Cli.Miillz.  I«7:i. 

Vtrhttndlungen  dr.*  Xaturhistorisrhen  Vereinex  der  prcussisrhen  WieinlanJe  und  Wc*tpkmleut, 
8vo.  .lalirjfHii;;  2'j,  Pari  2.  1^72.    .lahrtranj;  ;Vi,  Part  1,  ls7:{.    Honn. 
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THE    NATURAL   HISTORY   OF  A    POLYMORPHIC 

BUTTERFLY.* 

Bt   SAMUEL    H.    8CUDDER. 

This  butterfly  {Iphidides  Ajax)  occurs  east  of  the  great  plains, 
in  the  Carolinian  and  the  southern  half  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna; 
it  extends  north  almost  to  the  annual  isotherm  of  50°,  even  passing 
tbAt  line  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  so  as  to  include  southern 
Michigan  and  the  whole  of  Ohio,  but,  apparently,  not  following 
the  upward  curve  of  the  isotherm  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  the 
south  it  reaches  the  gulf  coast,  but  how  far  it  extends  down  the 
Florida  peninsula  is  undetermined ;  its  western  extension  is 
unknown  ;  it  has  been  reported  neither  fk-om  Texas  nor  Arkansas, 
althoi}gh  it  is  common  in  Missouri  (Riley).  Prof.  Parker  states 
that  it  occurs  on  the  Mississippi  at  least  as  far  north  as  Rock 
Xsland,  III.,  and  that  he  has  taken  a  few  specimens  at  Keokuk  and 
Davenport,  Iowa,  although  none  at  Grinnell.  It  occurs  in  southern 
Michigan  (Mus.  Mich.  Univ.,  Andrews)  and  in  many  localities  in 
Ohio,  such  as  Cleveland — *'not  uncommon  "(Kirtland) ;  **  common 
iprhere  papaw  bushes  are"  (Kirkpatrick) ;  Columbus,  *' still  more 
abundant"  than  at  Cleveland  (Kirtland)  ;  Rockport,  Poland  and 
Hudson  (Kirtland)  and  Eastern  Ohio  (Foster)  ;  a  single  specimen 
has  been  reported  from  Komoka,  Ontario,  Canada  (Saunders).     In 

•  This  article  ie  an  extract  fk-om  the  chapter  npon  PapUio  Ajax  in  Mr.  Scudder's  forth* 
coming  work  upon  the  Butterflies  of  New  England  and  tlie  adjoining  regions;  this  will 
Aiocoant  for  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented.  — Eds.  Nat. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1874,  by  the  Pkabodt  ACADBMT  OV 
SCOUrcx,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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Maryland  (Uhler)  it  is  ^'rare"  and  about  Philadelphia  (Blake) 
is  not  common.  Finally,  one  specimen  has  been  taken  n 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Graef^de  Akhurst). 

As  in  some  other  dimorphic  species,  however,  the  distribnti 
of  the  several  varieties  does  not  seem  to  be  coextensive  with  th 
of  the  species.  Unfortunately,  our  information  here  is  vei^ 
meagre,  since  the  polymorphism  of  the  insect  has  only  recently  ^  ^ 
been  proved.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  numerical  superC:  ^^  3 
ority  of  the  variety  Marcellus  over  Walshii  and  Telamonides  i 
far  greater  in  the  north  than  in  the  south ;  indeed,  near 
northern  limit  of  the  insect's  range,  Walshii  and  Telamonides 
hardly  known,  and  in  extreme  northern  localities  where  only  a  fe 
specimens  have  been  recorded,  these  have  always  been  Marcell 

The  caterpillar,  according  to  numerous  authorities,  feeds  upo 
the  papaw  {Asimina  triloba  Dunal)  and,  according  to  Dr.  Chapm 
upon  other  species  of  the  same  genus  such  as  A.  parviflora  D 
A,  grandljlora  Dunal,  and  A,  pygmcea  Dunal.     Boisduval  and  I 
Conte  also  state  that  it  feeds  upon  the  latter  and  upon  A.  pal 
tris, — plants  belonging  to  the  Anonacete  or  custard-apple  famil 

Some  of  the  caterpillars,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Edwards'  observatio; 
attain  their  full  growth  in  twelve  days,  although  others,  especiaL 
the  produce  of  the  form  Walshii,  require  nearly  a  month.    Th 
do  not  draw  the  leaves  of  the  plant  together  like  the  larvse  of  t' 
genera  represented  by  Troilus  and  Glaucus.    They  are  to  be  foi 
in  every  stage  ^'  resting  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  one  woi 
suppose  they  must  be  nearly  exterminated  by  birds.    But  like 
Papilio  larvoe  they  emit  from  the  head  [first  thoracic  segment], 
the  same  time  that  they  project  a  Y-shaped  tentacle,  a  peculi 
acrid  and  sickening  odor,  which  must  effectuall}'  protect  them^ 
In  a  letter,  Mr.  Edwards  adds  that  he  does  ^'not  believe  a  starvi 
bird  would  touch  one,  the  stench  being  so  strong  as  nearly 
turn  one's  stomach." 

Science  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Eklwards,  for  the  thoroiB 
manner  in  which  he  has  worked  out  the  history  of  this  butter*^^)^ 
by  careful  studies  in  the  field  and  innumerable  experiments, 
author  has  not  only  indisputably  established  the  identity  of  t^ 
forms  previously  described  as  distinct  species  (though  often  [> 
sumed  to  be  identical),  but  has  proved  the  existence  of  a  third 

*  Edwards,  BuUerflleB  N.  America,  part  iz. 
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ent  form  and  has  admirably  traced  the  relations  of  each  form 
le  others.  The  account  given  below  is  almost  entirely  based 
is  observations. 

>  histories  of  butterflies  are  of  deeper  interest  than  those  of 
morphic  species,  whether  considered  in  themselves  alone  or 
e  light  they  are  destined  to  throw  upon  the  origin  of  species 
races,  problems  which  demand  the  profoundest  thought  and 

conscientious  investigation ;  and  since  this  species  is  poly- 
»hic  In  a  larger  sense  than  any  other  American  butterfly  is 
m  to  be,  our  interest  is  greatly  enhanced. 
)  hinted  above,  Ajax  appears  under  three  different  forms  — 
)hii,  Telamonides  and  Marcellus,  the  polymorphism  affecting 

sexes  equally.  These  forms  are  shown  by  Mr.  Edwards  to 
uce  one  another  in  a  complicated  manner,  but  in  general  the 
:o  exhibits  what  has  been  termed  seasonal  polymorphism ; 
is,  a  series  of  in<lividuals  adhering,  in  all  their  variations,  to 
ral  distinct  types,  each  type  appearing  at  a  different  season 
e  year  from  the  others  ;  thus  Walshii  is  the  early  spring  type, 
monides  the  late  spring,  and  Marcellus  the  summer  and  autumn 
.    Nearly  all  the  butterflies  which,  in  West  Virginia,  emerge 

the  chrysalis  before  the  middle  of  April  are  Walshii ;  between 
and  the  end  of  May,  Telamonides;  after  this,  Marcellus. 
first  two,  however,  do  not  appear  properly  to  represent  distinct 
is;  and  this  point  (to  which  Mr.  Edwards  has  failed  to  draw 
ial  attention)  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  in  the 
iry  of  the  insect;  for  Telamonides,  judging  from  his  recorded 
rvations,  is  not  the  direct  conseasonal  produce  of  Walshii, 
both  are  solely  made  up  of  butterflies  which  have  wintered  as 
9alides,  those  which  disclose  their  inmates  earliest  producing 
shii,  the  others,  Telamonides ;  while  all  butterflies  produced 

eggs  of  the  same  season — and  there  are  several  successive 
ds — belong  to  Marcellus.  Thus,  besides  the  true  seasonal 
^rphism  which  distinguishes  the  butterflies  produced  from  eggs 
le  same  season  from  those  derived  from  eggs  of  the  previous 
3n,  we  have  a  secondary  seasonal  dimorphism,  as  it  may  well 
died,  separating  the  earlier  from  the  later  produce  of  wintering 
salides. 

r.  Edwards  has  also  proved  by  his  experiments  that  a  portion 
reiy  brood  of  chrysalides,  instead  of  disclosing  the  imago  at 
nd  of  the  ordinary  time,  retain  it,  occasionally  until  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  subsequent  brood,  but  usually  until  the  next  spring. 
The  spring  brood  (Walshii-Telamonides)  is  therefore  by  no  means 
wholly  produced  from  chrysalides  of  the  final  brood  of  Marcellus, 
but  in  large  measure  from  those  of  all  the  earlier  broods,  even  in- 
cluding the  earliest  Walsliii ;  the  proportion  of  chrysalides  which 
continue  until  spring  increases  as  the  season  advances,  Mr.  Edwards' 
statements  showing  that  of  those  produced  from  eggs  laid  in  April^ 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  pass  over,  those  from  eggs  laid  May  1- 
about  thirty-five  per  cent.,  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  Jan 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  and  from  those  laid  in  July  about  se 
enty  per  cent.  Walshii  and  Telamonides,  then,  produce  Marcell 
the  same  season,  or  either  Walshii  or  Telamonides  in  the  sprin 
Marcellus  produces  itself  the  same  season,  or  one  of  the  oth 
in  the  spring ;  but  neither  Walshii  nor  Telamonides  is  produ 
the  same  season  by  any  of  the  varieties.* 

We  will  now  consider  the  life-history  of  Ajax.    The  insec 
multibrooded  and  winters  as  a  chrysalis.    The  earliest  varic 
Walshii,  "appears  in  the  Kanawha  valley  (W.  Va.),  from  the  1 
to  20th  of  March,  by  which  time  the  peach  trees  are  usually^ 
blossom.    On  these  the  females  may  certainly  be  found,  an<] 
little  later,  on  the  apple  and  in  great  numbers  on  the  wild  plu 
The  males  appear  a  few  days  earlier  [than  the  females]  and  are  to 
be  seen  by  the  water-side  or  upon  the  road,  but  rarely  upon  flowerA 
The  larvse  feed  on  the  papaw,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  latest 
of  our  trees  to  put  forth  its  leaves,  the  butterflies  are  out  at  least 
from  two  to  three  weeks,  before  the  young  shoots  of  the  food  plaxit 
are  visible.    But  no  sooner  do   these  appear  than  the  females 
hasten  to  deposit  their  eggs.^f    This  is  early  in  April  and  thej 

*  The  recorded  exceptions  to  this  rule  (which  serre  only  to  stiengthen  it)  aretbe  ^oAr 
lowing:  a  Telamonides  was  captured  September  12th,  and  a  Marcellus  April  lltb;  C^ 
other  exceptions  occurred  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Edwards'  experiments.   This  iode^^i 
igable  worker  has  traced  the  history  of  more  than  two  hundred  individuals  from  90^ 
to  butterfly,  and  of  these  only  two  did  not  follow  the  usual  course;  these  two  bekiBf<^ 
to  a  brood  produced  fVom  eggs  laid  by  Walshii  before  the  middle  of  April;  sixty  ii^^ 
Tiduals  completed  their  transformations  the  same  year;  all  (excepting  a  pair  of  bdit^^ 
Marcellus)  hatched  between  June  Ist  and  6th ;  flfty-elght  chrysalides  produced  Mmj#^ 
lus,  one  Walshii  and  one  Telamonides;  so  that  the  solitary  specimen  of  Walshii  w#^ 
far  out  of  season,  for  Mr.  Edwards  expressly  says :  **  about  the  first  of  Jane  Walikif 
dUappeav**  while  the  one  specimen  of  Telamonides  was  certainly  much  later  IkttS 
usual;  and  in  any  case,  Walshii  should  produce  neither  Walshii  nor  TelamoDldtt  ttft 
same  season.    It  must  be  remembered  that  similar  instances  of  untimely  eclotioB  ait 
by  no  means  very  uncommon  among  butterflies. 

t  Edwards,  Butterflies  of  N.  America.    Unless  otherwise  stated,  aU  these 
are  based  upon  Mr.  Edwards'  observations  in  W.  Virginia. 
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<^ntinae  to  lay  them  until  as  late  as  May  23d  ;  the  eggs  hatch  in 

ffoai  seven  to  eight  days  and  the  caterpillars  are  fVom  twenty-two 

^  twenty-nine  days  in  attaining  their  growth.. 

jPelamonides,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  only  a  later  variety  of 

the   same  brood,  ^^  begins  to  fly  some  weeks  after  Walshii,  and  both 

foT'Mxis  ....  are  for  a  time  common."    Telanionides  evidently 

^ym  its  eggs  very  soon,  for  **on  dissecting  the  abdomen  of  a  newly 

©naerged  female,  the  eggs  are  found  to  be  fully  formed  though  not 

^u.1 1— sized.    I  conclude  that  tbey  mature  with  great  rapidity  because 

lie  eggs  are  laid  by  apparently  fresh  and  uninjured  females." 

•  Edwards  records  eggs  laid  fVom  May  11th  to  June  2d  ;  these 

hatched  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  Walshii  (although 

are  not  always  laid  later  in  the  season),  namely,  in  from  four 

^'O  five  days  ;  the  caterpillars,  too,  mature  more  quickly,  attaining 

^tioir  growth  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  thus  often  overtaking 

**^eir  tardier  predecessors.     "About  the  first  of  June  Walshii 

(.imago]  disappears,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  Telamonides 


ti 
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Still  farther  south,  it  is  evident  that  the  apparition  of  the  butter- 

fl^ies  is  advanced  ;  for  in  Georgia,  Abbot  records  Walshii  as  emerg- 

^^^  from  the  chrysalis   Maich  2d,  and  Dr.  Chapman  took  it  in 

^^orthern  Florida,  in  the  latter  half  of  February,  1868  and  1869; 

^*te  in  March  he  also  records  the  species  as  ** numerous,"  so  we 

^ay  perhaps  fairly  surmise  that  Telamonides  appears  at  this  time. 

**  About  the  first  of  June,  Marcellus  begins  to  appear  and  shortly 

**  out  in  great  numbers,  continuing  to  be  abundant  till  last  of 

October."     The  bVoods  overlap  each  other  so  as  to  be  distinguished 

^Ith  difficult}',  but  it  appears  that,  besides  the  brood  of  Walshii- 

Telamonides  already  mentioned,  there  are  at  least  three  successive 

^^oods  of  Marcellus.*     The  larvae  of  Telamonides,  as  we   have 

•*cn,  often  overtake  the  later  larvae  of  Walshii — the  earlier  larvae 

•"^  by  this  time  (the  middle  of  May)  in  chrysalis  and  continue 

^Mirteen  days ;  the  first  brood  of  Marcellus  from  these  chrysalides, 

^  from  those  of  Telamonides,  continues  to  emerge  until  at  least 

^  ninth  of  July,  or  for  more  than  five  weeks.f    The  chrysalides 

*Ut.  Edwards'  language  on  this  point  seems  n  little  vague;  he  eays :  *'  Besides  the 
^  brood  firom  Walshii,  or  Telamonities,  there  are  three  successive  broods  of  Mar- 
mUoi,  and  the  larvie  of  the  fourth  give  chrysalides  that  go  over  the  winter,  that 
■■king  ilvo  broods  per  year." 

t^peaklng  of  a  brood  of  larv»  Arom  eggs  of  Wal'shii,  reared  in  1871,  Mr.  Edwards 
iBji  that  while  the  mass  of  the  chrysalides  (all  of  which  suspended  within  a  week  of 


the  very  beginning  of  June,  and  butterflies  produced  froi 
t.  e.  the  second  brood  of  Marcellus,  are  upon  the  wing 
July — not  only  before  the  butterflies  of   the  previout 
have  disappeared,  but  even  before  all  the  chrysalides  fWim 
Telamonides  have  eclosed  their  butterflies ;  the  attempt 
the  sequence  of  the  broods  is,  therefore,  almost  hopelessl 
dering ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  second  brood  of  "M 
(the  third  of  Ajax)  appears  in  abundance  early  in  Jnli 
perhaps,  in  speaking  of  the  first  brood  of  Marcellus  in  A 
that  Gosse  says  they  are  '^  nearly  all  gone  July  1st."    Thei 
attain  their  growth  in  from  twelve  to  nineteen  days,  and 
chrysalides  fh)m  eleven  to  fourteen,  and  it  is  therefore 
ble  that  there  should  not  be  a  third  brood  of  Marcellus 
fourth  brood  is  even  at  times  ix)8sible  would  appear  from 
that  the  insects  continue  to  change  from  one  stage  to 
without  any  apparent  regard   to  the  approach  of  wintei 
overtakes   many  in  conditions  under  which  they  are  ob] 
succumb;  thus  Mr.  Riley  writes  from  Missouri:  "I  hav 
eggs  and  larvae  two-thirds  grown,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  < 
when  the  leaves  were  almost  all  fallen  ;  the  parent  ought 
better  if  instinct  is  so  infallible."    Double<lay  remarks 
the  Ohio  the  species  was  very  numerous  after  the  tenth 
tember ;  if  this  is  an  indication  of  a  new  brood  in  Septem 
if  the  second  brood  of  Marcellus  appear  early  in  July  in  this 
also,  then  the  butterflies  seen  by  Doubleday  must  have 
fourth  brood  of  Marcellus,  or  the  fifth  of  Ajax.     I  do  m 
there  is  another  instance  on  record  of  a  five-brooded  butt< 
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•  Meldola  of  England,  in  a  paper  upon  the  ^^  amount  of  sub- 

ce  waste  undergone  by  inisects  in  the  pupal  state."* 

is  writer  thinks  he  has  shown  that  the  comparative  size  of  the 

forms  of  Ajax  is  exactly  opposite  to  what  we  should  expect. 

Itiis  preliminary  general  remarks,  it  is  presumed  a  priori  that  as 

sve  is  in  all  insects  gain  of  matter  in  the  larval  state,  and  loss 

iring  the  pupal,  the  size  of  an  individual  of  any  given  species 

ould  be,  cceteris  paribus^  inversely  proportional  to  the  ratio  of 

pupal  to  the  larval  period,  or  directly  proportional  to  the  ratio 

"tiie  larval  to  the  pupal  period." 

e  attempts  to  test  this  theory  by  tabulating  the  statements  of 
.  Edwards  concerning  the  duration  of  the  stages  in  the  differ- 
forms  of  Ajax,  and  he  finds  that  there  is  ^^a  relationship  but 
^s^SLctly  the  reverse  of  that  which  would  be  anticipated  from  the 
oon.clusions  previously  set  forth." 

VValshii,  Telamonides  and  Marcellus,  as  we  have  seen,  succeed 
^ctoli  other  in  season  ;  they  also  increase  regularly  in  size  in  the  same 
orcLcr.    The  following  table  represents  the  duration  of  the  several 
Bt&ges  and  is  taken  by  Mr.  Meldola  from  Mr.  Edwards'  work. 


■:iA 


'e1 


* 


OrVARIETT. 


^alshii  .  .  . 
Telamonides 
Maxtjellua  .  . 


EQO. 


7-8  days 
4-5    " 
4-5    " 


LABVA. 


22-29  days 
15-18      « 
12-19      " 


0HRT8AU8. 


14  days 
11-14     " 
11-14     " 


TOTAL. 


43-51  days 
30-37    " 
27-38    *' 


1*lie  next  table  is  Mr.  Meldola's  attempted  tabulation  of  the 
**Gt;c,  by  which  he  comes  to  the  above  conclusion. 


"^^■1  OF  TABUBTT. 


"W^alshii  .... 
f^lamonides  . 
lf«»rcellus  .  .  . 


BATIO  OF  MEAN  PUPAL  TO 
MEAN  LARVAL  PERIOD. 


3V.T  =  0-549 
\U  =  0-757 
}f  f  =  0-806 


RATTO  OF  MEAN  LARVAL  TO 
MEAN  PUPAL  PERIOD. 


^^  =  1-821 
If  :|  =  1-320 
Ifi  =  1-240 


MEAN  EX- 
PANSE (f . 


2-70 
3-00 
3-35 


'^Itishere  seen,"  says  Mr.  Meldola,  'Hhat  the  size  of  the  vari- 
6ty  is  directly  instead  of  inversely  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the 

*  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Oct.,  1873,  p.  801. 
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pupal  to  the  larval  period,  and  vice  versd,**    Unfortunately  for 
conclusion  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Edwards,  or  their  reduction  b; 
Mr.  Meldola,  refer  in  each  case  to  the  progeny  of  Walsbii,  Tel 
monides  and  Marcellus,  and  do  not  bear  upon  the  question  at  al! 
In  every  instance  given  in  the  tables,  the  progeny  or  resultant 
Marcellus.     By  Mr.   Meldola's  rule,  Walshii   and  Telamonid 
being  the  produce  of  wintering  chrysalides,  should  be,  as  they 
smaller  than  Marcellus,  since  the  latter  is  always  the  result 
short-lived,  summering  chrysalides ;  unless,  however, some  unkno 
factor  plays  a  part,  Telamonides  should  be  smaller  than  Wals! 
because  produced  later  in  the  season  from  wintering  chrysalid 
but  here  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

The  extreme  abundance  of  Ajax  is  well  attested  by 
when  he  sa3's :  *^at  certain  seasons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fij~sc^<3 
a  young  plant  [of  papaw]  that  is  free  from  ....  eggs  and  it  ma 
easy  to  collect  scores  of  them." 

•'The  female  of  Ajax  may  frequently  be  seen  coursing  throa. 

the  papaw  trees  which cover  the  lower  hillsides,  or  b 

ering  about  the  young  plants  that  spring  up  in  the  cultivated  fiel 
searching  for  leaves  on  which  to  deposit  her  eggs.    After  touch' 
or  running  over  and  rejecting  several,  she  finds  one  suitable  to 
purpose.     Thereupon   balancing  by   the   rapid    fluttering  of 
wings,  she  stands  for  an  instant  with  legs  stretched  at  full  len 
perpendicular  to  the  body,  and  curving  down  the  abdomen  u 
it  touches  the  surface,  deposits  a  single  egg ;  then  fiies  away,  p: 
ently  to  alight  on  a  second  leaf  with  like  intent.     Sometimes   "tM^® 
egg  is  upon  the  stem,  and  occasionally  on  the  under  side  of 
leaf,    but  almost  always  it   is  upon    the  upper  side,  and 
one  egg  will  usually  be  found  on  the  same  leaf.     The  process 
laying  continues  for  several  successive  days."  (EM wards). 

Doubleday,  speaking  in  particular  of  the  spring-brood  writes  - 
"  I  rarely  saw  it  alight  on  flowers.     Now  and  then  it  would  alifiT^' 

on  flowers  of  Anona  grandijlora its  flight  low,  rapid  (n^^ 

sailing  with  its  wings  expanded  as  P.  ThoasHud  others).     It  fli^* 
in  and  around  the  low  scattered  brush  wood,  by  the  sides  of  cl6«r^ 
ings,  old  deserted  cotton  fields,  and  similar  situations,  often  T^ 
turning  to  the  same  spots ;  in  fact  so  regular  did  the  round  seem  to 
be  taken,  that  I  have  often  waited  behind  a  bush  for  a  few  minntef 
for  the  return  of  an  individual  I  had  seen  pass,  and  rarely  faU^ 

*  Arcana  Eotomologica,  i,  61. 
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t;])i8  means  to  capture  it.    It  is  a  shy  insect  and  darts  out  of 

coarse  at  the  least  motion."     Speaking  of  the  autumn  brood, 

idh  he  considers  a  distinct  species,   he  adds  {loc.  cit,)  :  "its  ' 

t  is  rather  more  graceful  than  that  of  P.  Ajax  [i.  e,  the  spring 

l^arood]  ;  it  sometimes  alights  in  the  muddy  places  by  the  roadsides 

■  we  little  streamlets  cross,  especially  during  the  heat  of  the 

-"    Kirtland,  too,  remarks:  "these  two  species  are   readily 

<:^ognized  by  their  peculiar  mode  of  flight  ;"*  but  Edwards  makes 

c^orament  upon  this  point. 

•"  [Many  eggs,"  says  Edwards,  "are  destroyed  by  insects  and 

ers.     There  is  a  minute  scarlet  spider  scarcely  larger  than  the 

itself,  that  mounts  upon  it  and  from  a  puncture  extracts  the 

coiii-tents.     I  frequently  met  the  shells  so  despoiled  before  I  dis- 

ctOAT^red  the  caijise,  and  have  since  observed  the  marauder  in  its 

c>x>exations.     I  have  also  lost  in  a  single  night,  owing  as  I  sup- 

'E^osed  to  crickets,  numbers  of  eggs  laid  in  confinement."     Speak- 

ixig  of  the  caterpillar  he  says:  "I  have  .  .  .  seen  spiders  feeding 

'Opon  them,  attacking  even  the  head,  and  they  have  other  enemies 

&mong  the  insects.     They  are  very  little  troubled  by  ichneumon 

tiles  in  this  valley,  and  I  have  rarely  lost  a  chrysalis  from  that 

cause.    Consequently  no  Papilio  is  so  abundant  here  throughout 

the  season.     I  find  on  breeding  them  that  a  considerable  percentage 

of  the  eggs  do  not  hatch,  and  that  more  or  less  of  the  larvae  die 

at  every  moult,  as  well  as  in  the  effort  to  change  to  chrysalides. 

Multitudes  of  chrysalides  must  be  destroyed  in  the  winter  by  birds 

*nd  mice  as  they  are  but  imperfectly  concealed  under  stones  and 

foots,  or  even  among  the  stems  of  the  grasses,  so  that  of  the  tens 

of  thousands  of  eggs  that  are  annually  deposited,   but  a  very 

Bmall  proportion  produce  butterflies."     The  caterpillar  is,  however, 

•onietimes  attacked  by  Tragus  exesorius  Brulle,  the  imago  of  which 

C8c^)e8  from  the  chrysalis  by  cutting  a  circular  opening,  usually 

tlirough  one  of  the  wings. 

^^iderata.  Although  so  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Edwards,  there 
•^  still  some  points  in  the  history  of  Ajax  which  require  inves- 
^'S^tion,  The  distribution  of  the  insect  in  the  west  and  of  each 
form  throughout  its  natural  range  should  be  more  definitely  deter- 
ged. The  season  of  the  apparition  of  the  diflTerent  varieties  in 
tte  extreme  southern  states,  and  of  the  different  broods  of  Mar- 
^-,>  i  cellgg  everywhere,  is  still  unknown  and  will  require  careful  study ; 

*  Trans.  Eatom.  Soo.  Loud.,  n.  b.  i,  ISSl,  Proc.  oi. 
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bat  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  fruitAil  investigation  will 
JU>  follow  still  Airther  the  line  of  Mr.  Edwards'  experiments, 
study  the  proportion  of  chrysalides  of  each  brood  which  reta 
their  inmates  until  spring ;  noting  every  instance  of  the  partis^ 
retention  of  the  chrysalis,  to  discover  to  what  extent  pupie,  appa 
ently  destined  to  hibernate,  disclose  the  butterfly  the  same  seaso; 
and,  further,  to  determine  whether  both  Walshii  and  Telamonid 
are  indifferently  produced  from  any  of  the  broods  of  the  previoi 
year.    Mr.  Meldola's  studies  would   lead  us  to  conjecture 
Walshii  is  generally  produced  from  the  later  broods  of  Marcelloft 
and  Telamonides  frt)m  the  earlier  broods  of  the  same,  and  froz: 
Telamonides  and  Walshii;  but  Mr.  Edwards'  experiments  sho^ 
that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.     The  postures  of  the  but 
fly  have  not  been  described. 


THE  GAME  FALCONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 
THE  SPARROW  HAWK. 


BY  DR.  WILLIAM  WOOD. 


This  beautiful  little  hawk  has  the  peculiar  markings  of  the 
falcon,  and  is  the  smallest  and  handsomest  of  the  family  Falc?^ 
idse.    It  is  found  all  over  the  continent,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
numerous  of  the  hawk  family.    While  this  no  doubt  is  the  foc?^ 
yet  in  New  England  it  is  not  common.    It  is  about  as  rare  as  tbe 
pigeon  hawk,  but  not  so  irregular  in  its  visitations.     I  have  T^ 
ceived  only  ten  specimens  in  twenty  years.    Allen  in  his  omlt^o 
logical  notes  on  the  birds  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  sayB, 
"The  sparrow  hawk  was  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  Falo^X*" 
idse.    Thirty  were  seen  in  the  air  at  one  time  near  the  mouth  of 
Weber  Cauon  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  ^hatefUr  grasshopper* 
which  everywhere  filled  the  air  and  which  seemed  at  this  seaao^ 
to  form  the  principal  food  of  this  and  other  birds."    In  the  soatt'* 
em  states  where  it  is  very  numerous  it  may  be  seen  about  the  d^ 
fields,  orchards  and  gardens,  sitting  erect  on  a  fence,  stake,  mi^^' 
lein  stalk,  or  a  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  watching  for  small  birds,  im<?^^ 
grasshoppers  or  beetles,  upon  which  it  chiefly  subsists,  bMsp'^^ 
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committing  depredations  among  the  young  poultry.    When  leav- 

iiig  its  stand  it  usually  flies  low  and  swiftly,  and  just  before 

I'e aching  its  intended  perch  rises  up  with  a  semicircular  sweep, 

^-^d  alights  with  ease,  instantly  closing  its  wings  and  keeping  its 

■^^ance  by  the  motion  of  its  tail,  not  using  its  wings  for  that  pur- 

,  as  do  most  hawks  when  alighting.    They  become  very  much 

ched  to  one  particular  spot  and  may  be  seen  for  weeks  and 

^■^onths  occupying  the  same  stump  or  stake.    Their  flight  is  usu- 

^**'y  short  and  irregular;   sometimes  hovering  for  a  short  time 

^t;fc  suspended  wings,  reconnoitring  for  prey,  and  then  flying  oflT 

^uiother  place  to  renew  the  same  manoeuvre.    They  are  easily 

Yxiesticated.     Audubon  relates  an  instance  of  his  taking  a  young 

*^*^""'''  and  providing  it  with  food  until  able  to  hunt  for  himself, 


^n  he  let  him  go.     "This  proved,"  says  Audubon,  "a  gratifica- 
to  both  of  us.    It  soon  hunted  for  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
ts,  and  returning  from  my  walks,  I  now  and  then  threw  up  a 
Ld  bird  high  in  the  air  which  it  never  failed  to  perceive  from  its 
nd,  and  towards  which  it  launched  with  such  quickness  as 
imes  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the  ground.    To  the  last  he 
tinned  kind  to  me,  and  never  failed  to  return  at  night  to  his 
rente  roost  behind  the  window  shutter.     His  courageous  dispo- 
sition often  amused  the  family,  as  he  would  sail  oflT  from  his  perch 
^i=^<l  fall  on  the  .back  of  a  tame  duck  which,  setting  up  a  loud 
c^uack,  would  waddle  off  in  great  alarm  with  the  hawk  sticking  to 
^er.    In  attempting  to  secure  a  chicken  one  day,  the  old  hen  at- 
tacked him  with  such  violence  as  to  cost  him  his  life."     When 
^ey  first  appear  in  the  spring,  their  gyrations  and  cooings  are 
^®^  amusing.     No  falling  in  love  at  first  sight  can  be  more  amo- 
^^B.    Audubon  has  described  it  so  graphically  that  I  venture  to 
Q^ote,    "  When  spring  returns,  each  male  bird  seeks  for  its  mate, 
^ho8e  C03mess  is  not  less  innocent  than  that  of  the  gentle  dove, 
^^^^oed  from  place  to  place,  the  female  at  length  yields  to  the  im- 
J^'liOnity  of  her  dear  tormentor,  when  side  by  side  they  sail 
•creaming  aloud  their  love  notes.    With  tremulous  wings  they 
*®*fch  for  a  place  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs ;  the  birds  sit 
^^rnately,  each  feeding  the  other  and  watching  with  silent  care. 
*^c  family  resort  to  the  same  field,  and  each  chooses  his  stand, 
•t'^e  or  mullein  stalk,  and  together  hunt."    The  sparrow  hawk  is 
•^^iiewhat  dainty,  refusing  to  eat  woodpeckers  or  tainted  food, 
^^  it  is  said  if  it  catches  a  mouse  which  proves  to  be  lousy  and 
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poor,  it  will  leave  it  and  seek  another.     It  nests  in  hollow 
frequently  occupying  an  old  woodpecker's  hole  ;  sometimes,  thou 
rarely,  it  has  occupied  an  old  crow's  nest,  seldom  constructing 
nest  for  itself,  laying  usually  four  eggs,  of  verj'  uniform  size, 
taking  one  egg  of  a  set  from  four  sets  and  three  states,  I  find 
measurements  as  follows : 

From  Pennsylvania,  long  diam.  1*30.  Short  diam.  1*12. 

"      Maine,                "         *'      1-33.  ''         "      1-13. 

"      Connecticut,       "         "      1-30.  "         "      1-13. 

"               "                                   1-38.  "         "      1-15. 

The  markings  are  somewhat  variable,  not  any  more  so,  hower 
than  most  of  the  eggs  of  our  hawks.    The  ground  color  var 
ft'om  a  cream  to  a  deep  buff,  blotched  with  small  dark  brown 
cho(A>late  spots,  sometimes  quite  sparsely,  then  again  almost 
fluently ;  occasionally  the  blotches  are  quite  thick  at  the  large 
small  end,  more  commonly  the  former,  and  in  some  instances 
both  ends  with  few  in  the  middle.     Nuttall  claims  that  this  b 
"  lays  from  four  to  five  eggs."     Dr.  Brewer  says  "  its  eggs 
usually  as  many  as  five  in  number."     Audubon  says  '^  it  lays 
five  to  seven,  never  less  than  five."     It  may  in  some  sections  I 
that  number  of  eggs,  but  such   has  not  been  my  experience 
New  England,  having  known  of  only  one  set  of  five  taken  in  t 
vicinity.     One  of  my  collectors  found  a  nest  with  four  eggs  in 
top  of  a  stump  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  where  it  eviden 
had  been  broken  ofi*  by  the  wind.     This  nest  was  composed 
grass,  and  was  discovered  by  the  grass  protruding  through  a  c 
in  the  stump.     Whether  the  hawk  constructed  this  nest,  or  whetl 
it  had  been  made  by  some  other  bird  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  b 
if  this  hawk  constructs  no  nest  as  asserteil  by  Dr.  Brewer 
others,  it  must  have  obtained  it  piratically,  as  the  nest  was  n 
In  another  instance  which  occurred  in  Granby,  Conn.,  the  nest 
known  to  have  been  obtained  in  this  way.     A  farmer  made  a  do 
house   inside  of  his   barn  with   holes   through   the  dides  of 
building  communicating  with  it.     A  pair  of  doves  that  had  n 
there  were  attacked  and  killed  by  a  pair  of  sparrow  hawks 
took  possession  of  their  nest,  laid  four  eggs  and  commenced 
sit.     During  incubation  they  found  the  farmers*  chickens  v^ 
convenient  for  food — too  much  so  for  their  own  good.    Both, 
the  birds  I  saw  after  they  were  killed  and  their  four  eggs — tW( 
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irhfcli  are  now  in  ray  cabinet.  The  eggs  must  have  been  sat  apon 
several  days ;  hence  this  was  a  full  set.  Samuels  collected  one 
set  or  four  in  Maine,  and  says  in  his  ornithology  *'  I  am  mclined 
to  tliirik  from  what  I  can  leani  from  collectors  and  others,  that 
four  is  the  usual  number  laid  by  this  bird."  It  is  asserted  by 
Aacliil>on  and  others  that  the  sparrow  hawk  raises  two  broods  in 
*  seurson  »in  the  southern  states.  Not  having  any  personal 
knowltidge  of  the  fact,  I  wrote  to  my  friend.  Dr.  S.  W.  Wilson, 
^^  G-eorgia,  who  is  an  experienced  ornithologist  and  oologist,  rel- 
ative to  this  point.  He  says,  that  "  the  assertion  of  naturalists 
that  l>irds  south  raise  more  than  a  eingle  brood  in  the  same  season 
^®  ^^rtiainly  not  applicable  to  the  rapacious  birds;"  and  again 
le  Qa.yg^  u  -pi^jg  |g  jj^y  experience  after  many  observations,  that 
lone  of  the  hawks  and  allied  birds  breed  more  than  once  during 
'^^  ssi-me  season,"  they  begin  nesting  in  Florida  in  February  ;  in 
^®  ^^aiddle  states,  in  April ;  in  Connecticut,  in  the  latter  part  of 
^Pi'il  and  the  early  part  of  May ;  in  Maine,  in  May  and  June. 
*«-<i  brought  me  a  female  sparrow  hawk,  April  26, 1871,  which 
'^  shot  on  an  old  dead  tree  where  he  had  seen  it  for  several  days. 
^'^Q.o  ired  if  he  looked  for  a  nest.  '^  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  looked  the 
^e^  «ill  over  and  saw  no  nest  on  it."  I  told  him  to  examine  the 
^^^^  in  the  tree.  He  returned  the  next  day  with  two  fresh  eggs 
^h-is  hawk.  The  set  was  incomplete  but  would  have  been  full 
y  tln^  igt  of  May.  There  is  as  much  uncertainty  about  the  age 
this  bird  arrives  at  adult  plumage  as  there  is  about  the 
Tx  hawk*s  age  —  probably,  three  or  more  years.  I  do  not 
whether  they  nest  before  arriving  at  adult  plumage.  The 
taken  here  with  eggs,  and  the  pair  from  Granby  with  eggs, 
iLdult  birds ;  these  are  the  only  specimens  that  I  have  rc- 

that  I  knew  positively  had  nested. 

igth,  10  to  12  inches — alar  extent,  19  to  23  inches. 

-A^dult :  Frontal  band  and  space  including  the  ej^cs  and  throat, 

^^'^^^  spot  on  the  neck  behind,  two  others  on  each  side  of  the 

^ojc,    an(j    line  running  downwards  from  before  the  eye,  black. 

Pot     en  the  top  of  the  head,  the  neck  behind,  black ;  rump  and 

^  ^>ght  rufous  or  cinnamon  color.     Under  parts  generally  a  paler 

*<!■«  of  the  same  rufous  as  the  back,  frequently'  nearly  white,  but 

iiietitnes  as  dark  as  the  upper  parts,  and  always  with  more  or 

«s  numerous  circular  or  oblong  spots  of  black.     Quills  brownish 

*^*^»    "With  white  bars  on  their  inner  webs.     Tail  tipped  with 
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hatube's  means  of  lihiting  the  numbers  of  insects.      271 
,   availed  myself  of  the  knowledge  of  some  of  our  ornithol- 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  of  Ipswich  for  the  fol- 
>^wliig  information  upon  the  birds  which  devour  the  canker  worm, 
Se  informs  me  that  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  has 
pened  the  stomachs  of  some  three  thousand  birds. 

^^  In  answer  to  your  questions  relative  to  birds  eating  canker 
v^ornis  and  the  larvae  of  other  injurious  insects  I  would  say  that 
iX>on  examining  my  notes,  I  find  that  I  have  taken  canker  worms 
rom   the   stomachs  of  the  following  species: — red-eyed  vireo 
[^  Vireo  olivaceus)^  song  sparrow  {Melospiza  melodia)^  chickadee 
[F^arua    atricapillus),   scarlet    tanager   {Pyranga    rubra),  robin 
C  Turdu8  migratoriu8)j  black  billed  cuckoo  {Coccygua  erythroph- 
thcUmus),  wood  pewee  {Contopus  vireus),  least  pewee  {Empidonax 
ntinimus),  Wilson's  thrush  {Turdus  fuscesceiis),  black  and  white 
creepers  (Mniotilta  varia),  blue  yellow-backed  warbler  {P£inda 
-^wiertcana),  Maryland  yellow-throat  {Geothlypis  trichas),  Nash- 
ville warbler  {IlelmijUhophaga  nificapilla),  golden-crowned  thrush 
{^Seiuras  aurocapillus),  chestnut-sided  warbler  {Dendroica  PensyU 
vawica),  yellow  warbler  {D,  oestiva),  black  and  yellow  warbler 
C^«  maculosa),  prairie  warbler  (Z>.  discolor),  black-polled  war- 
mer (D.  striata),  Canada  warbler  {Myiodioctes  Canadensis),  red- 
start {Setophaga  ruticilld),  cedar  bird  {Ampelis  cedrorum),  cat 
^iM  (Mimus  Carol inensis),  purple  finch  {Carpodacns  j^urjmreus), 
^hite  winged  crossbill  {Curvirostra  leiicoptera),  chipping  sparrow 
{Spizella  socialis),   indigo  bird   (Cyanospiza  cyanea),  red-winged 
Wackbird  {Agelaius  phainiceus)^  cow  blackbird  {Molothruspeco^fs), 
"Cb-o-link    {^Dolichonyx    oryzivorus),    Bahimore    oriole    {Icterus 
^Itimore), 

I*088ibly  this  list^may  be  increased.  Besides  these  birds,  those 
^P^ies  which  occur  in  orchards  during  autumn  and  winter,  such  as 
^e  ruby^jrowncd  wren,  brown  creeper,  nuthatches  and  titmice, 
Qoabtless  eat  largely  of  the  eggs  of  canker  worms  and  other  in- 
*^8  which  destroy  or  injure  the  trees.  "Winter  birds  of  the 
*oove  species  which  I  have  shot  at  this  time  have  their  stomachs 
^mmed  with  insects  of  some  kind. 

.-^8  I  remarked  to  you  the  other  evening  the  Baltimore  oriole 
^H  eat  largely  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  and  is  the  only  bird  which 
^»ll  do  this. 

•^11  the  thrushes  will  eat  wire  worms.  The  swallows  destroy 
Multitudes  of  dipterous  insects  (gnats,  etc.).  In  fact  to  sum  the 
?"^^r  up  there  is  scarcely  a  bird  which  will  not  eat  largely  of 
^sects  at  certain  seasons,  when  these  pests  are  most  abundant. 

"  18  a  noticeable  fact  that  many  species  inhabiting  woods  and 
'^^^'^lows,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  given,  leave  their  usual  haunts 
*u^  visit  the  fruit  trees  which  are  covered  with  canker  worms 
^i  largely  devour  them. 
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In  reference  to  the  currant  saw  fly  worm  (Kematus  ven 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  hav>e  seen  any  birds  eat  them,  yet 
the  truly  insectivorous  species  will  do  this." 

That  the  Baltimore  oriole  sometimes  eats  large  quantiti 
American  tent  caterpillar  {Cliaiocampa  Americana)^  sii 
have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  this  bird  by  Mr.  \ 
is  an  interesting  fact,  for  birds  as  a  rule  do  not  relii 
caterpillars,  and  the  American  tent  caterpillar  is  covered  ^ 
hairs,  though  they  are  not  so  dense  as  in  some  other  lai 
Europe  the  closely  allied  tent  caterpillar  (C  neustria)^  a 
of  the  Cnetkocampa  and  Liparis  chrysorrhcea  are  sai<ii  I: 
and  others  to  be  almost  untouched  by  birds.  I  have  been 
Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  of  Boston  that  the  English  sparrows  \ 
common  devoured  all  the  caterpillars  of  the  tussock  moth  ( 
which  were  injuring  a  fine  tree.  These  caterpillars  i 
hairy,  being  adorned  with  pencils  and  tufts  of  long  hairs. 

Mr.  John  H.  Sears,  of  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  who  has  pa 
attention  to  the  habits  of  our  birds,  informs  me  that  the 
which  breeds  near  houses,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  bird,  i 
vours  the  canker  worms  in  large  numbers.  It  is  well  t 
should  be  known,  as  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  t 
from  its  habit  of  sucking  the  eggs,  as  well  as  laying  its 
the  nests,  of  other  birds.  Among  the  birds  which  he  1: 
selj  observed  in  the  act  of  eating  canker  worms,  are  the  k 
the  Baltimore  oriole,  the  cat  bird,  the  common  flycatc 
least  flycatcher  or  wood  pewee,  the  red  eyed  vireo  an< 
other  smaU  birds,  such  as  certain  warblers  and  flycatchei 
king  bird  in  the  month  of  May  feeds  on  May  beetles,  as  st 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hersey,  in  this  journal. 

I  also  quote  from  a  letter  on  the  subject,  for  which  I  am  i 
to  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer :  — 

"The  most  noticeable  of  all  the  destroyers  of  the  cank 
is  the  common  cedar  bird,  which  devours  them  to  an  ext 
fectly  enormous.  Next  is  the  purple  grakle  which  also  1 
them  as  long  as  they  last.  The  house  pigeon,  if  in  any  n 
is  an  invaluable  bird.  See,  for  instance,  a  garden  corner  • 
mer  and  Chestnut  streets,  Salem,  where  the  pigeons  make 
worms  a  thing  unknown.  Among  the  other  birds,  all  exec 
far  as  they  go,  are  the  chipping  sparrow,  the  song  spar 
purple  finch,  all  the  vireos,  white-eyed,  red-e3'ed,  j^ellow-tl 
solitary  and  warbling,  the  king  bird,  the  cat  bird,  the  dowi 
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pecker  the  summer  yellow  bird,  Maryland  yellow  throat,  the 
blue-bird.  The  bluejay  eat  their  eggs  in  the  winter,  so  does  the 
chickadee.  The  latter  eats  their  grub  also-  and  the  worm  too. 
Xhe  common  gray  creeper,  which  is  with  us  onl}'  in  the  winter, 
eats  the  eggs. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  nest  of  golden- winged  woodpeckers  breed- 
ing on  my  place  at  Ilingham.  Some  of  them  dug  into  my  barn  and 
passed  the  winter.  Only  a  part  of  my  trees  were  protected  by  a 
belt  of  printers*  ink  and  some  of  them  were  partially  eaten,  but 
this  winter  very  few  gi'ubs  have  as  yet  shown  themselves,  and  I 
^yc  my  friend  Colaptes  auratus  the  credit  of  all  this.  I  know 
this — 1  gave  the  young  ones  a  lot  of  the  worms  myself  and  they 
^at  them  as  if  they  were  used  to  them.  The  old  birds  were  too 
shy  to  permit  me  to  see  by  their  good  deeds. 

I  think  the  golden  robin  feeds  its  young  with  them  so  long  as 

^^ey  last,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  eat  the  tent  caterpillar.     I 

nearly  forgot  the  two  cuckoos,  yellow-bill  and  black-bill.    They 

^  every  form  of  caterpillar,  canker  worms  included.     I  do  not 

think  the  robin  feeds  anj'  to  its  young,  because  it  would  never  do ; 

^^^y  are  too  small  and  its  brood  want  a  big  lot.     I  have  known 

^^e  robin  to  feed  its  3'oung  for  entire  da3's,  as  fast  as  they  could 

oring  them,  with  the  moth  of  the  cut-worm.     That  is  about  as 

^^ch  as  we  could  expect  of  any  bird  to  do  at  one  time.    At  the 

rate  they  went,  they  must  have  caught  and  given  their  young  ones 

^^ut  five  hundred  of  these  moths  in  a  day.     Before  that,  I  had 

fopposed  the  robin  did  me  more  harm  than  good,  but  I  had  to  give 

^^'    My  indebtedness  to  that  pair  was  worth  all  the  cherries  I  could 

"^^se  in  many  years.     So  the  robin  and  I  are  fast  friends." 

^rom  the  facts  already  presented,  it  may  be  inferred  how  useful 
'^^rds  may  become  in  the  work  of  reducing  the  number  of  injuri- 
^^^  insects.  Undoubtedly  we  have  suffered  greatly  by  our  wanton 
'^•Hng  of  the  smaller  birds.  We  are  far  behind  European  na- 
tions in  caring  for  the  insect-eating  birds,  and  providing  nests 
'<^r  them  about  our  houses  and  gardens.  The  Swiss  and  French, 
^^'e  been  the  most  far-sighted  in  this  matter  of  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  insectivorous  species.  The  English,  Scandinavians  and 
^^X'lxians  foster  them,  while  in  our  country,  teeming  as  it  is  with 
"^sts  of  ravaging  insects,  the  smaller  birds  are  hunted  and  perse-. 
^^te<J,  or  if  let  alone,  there  is  no  effort  made  on  any  extended  scale 
^  ^^vite  them  to  our  houses  and  gardens. 

*n  this  connection  I  may  refer  to  the  barbarous  and  thoughtless 
^^stom  of  our  young  men,  in  the  autumn,  organizing  in  companies 
*^^  shooting  small  quadrupeds  and  birds.  These  hunting  parties 
^^Btroy  large  numbers  of  raccoons,  foxes,  skunks,  mink,  weasels 
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and  sqiiirreb.  It  is  well  know«  that  the  skunk,  if  not  an  entire! 
inoffensive  ajiimul,  is  exceedingly  useful.  Its  food  consists  main! 
of  insects,  and  those  among  the  most  injurious,  such  as  the  Ma; 
beetle  or  dorbug.  Mink  and  weasels  eat  insects,  and  squirrels 
I  am  told,  besides  eating  nuts,  will  in  times  of  hunger  eal  th 
chrj'salides  of  insects.  It  is  known  that  all  the  smaller  quadns^ 
peds,  even  the  fox,  will  eat  insects  when  other  food  is  wanting. 

It  is  said  that  little  harm  results  from  shooting  birds  in  autumn, 
ad  the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  the  birds  are  migrating  soutl 
ward,  but  in  the  southern  states  they  will  prove  as  useful  to 
culture  there  during  their  long  winter  residence,  and  it  is  a  se 
policy  that  would  injure  the  prosperity  of  farmers  in  one  sectio: 
of  the  country,  merely  to  afford  a  day's  barbarous  pleasure 
the  inhabitants  of  another.     Those  birds  which  are  shot  in  consi 
erable  numbers  at  such  times,  as  partridges  and  quail,  are  iosec 
tivorous  as  well  as  vegetarians,  and  of  late  years  the  quail  b 
been  known  to  render  essential  servicc4n  consuming  the  Colo 
potato  beetle. 

In  fact  this  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  small  quadrupeds  an 
birds  tends  to  destroy  the  balance  of  nature.     That  there  is  a  la* 
of  equilibrium  in  the  distribution  of  the  numbers  of  animals  ma 
be  seen  on  a  moment's  examination  of  well  known  facts.    Th 
codfish  is  known  to  lay  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eggi 
and  3'et  such  is  the  destruction  of  life,  that  few  of  the  eggs  ar 
left  untouched  by  other  animals  ;  and  of  the  young  that  hatch,  ' 
may  be  safely  said  that  only  a  pair  of  adult  fish  remain.    Onl 
two  eggs  of  the  original  hundreds  of  thousands  result  in  accoi 
plishingthe  end  for  which  so  many  were  laid.     So  among  the  i 
sects.     The  queen  bee  is  known  sometimes  to  lay  during  her  who! 
life  more  than  a  million  eggs ;  during  the  height  of  the  bre^diiias^ 
season,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  laying  from 
thousand  to  three  thousand  eggs,  and  yet  how  slight  is  theinci 
in  the  numbers  of  the  honey  bee.     It  would  be  an  interesting  stud; 
to  trace  out  the  causes  that  cut  short  the  lives  of  so  many 
Then  look  at  the  aphides  or  plant  lice,  with  their  anomalous  \irgi 
reproduction,  by  which  the  young  are  produced  like  the  buds  on 
tree.     One  virgin  plant  louse  was  found  by  Bonnet  to  bring  forC 
on  an  average  about  one  hundred  3'oung,  and  so  on  for  ten  geni 
tions  :  now  add  up  the  number  of  young  produced  by  those  of,8a; 
ten  broods,  and  we  have  the  enormous  number  of  1,000,000,000, 
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or  SL  quintillion  young — all  descendants  of  one  spinster  plant 
ioufii^.  -  Says  Professor  Huxley  in  commenting  on  this  fact,  "  I  will 
assuocfte  that  an  aphis  weighs  jxsVu  ^^  ^  gi'^iQ)  which  is  under  the 
maT-lc  A  quintillion  will  on  this  estimate  weigh  a  quadrillion  of 
graixiksi.  lie  is  a  very  stout  man  who  weighs  2,000,000  grains; 
con.si43ciuently  thetenth  brood  alone,  if  all  the  members  survive  the 
per-il^  to  which  they  are  exposed,  contains  more  substance  than 
600,000,000  stout  men,  to  say  the  least,  more  than  the  whole  pop- 
ula^tlon  of  China." 

Vv^l:fcen  we  realize  that  so  far  from  a  quintillion,  only  a  pair  or 
two  o  :f  plant  lice  survive,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  die,  after 
layir^^  a  few  eggs,  by  which  the  species  is  represented  in  winter, 
^®  C5  2»,Ti  form  some  idea  of  the  struggle  for  existence  among  an- 
imzi.]  13  ^  and  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  thej'  are  exposed.  We  can 
see  ixow  delicate  is  the  balance  of  circumstances  by  which  nature 
pres^jTves  the  equilibrium,  seeking,  as  it  were,  on  the  one  hand  to 
pre^v^  Jit  the  extinction  of  the  species,  and  on  the  other  its  undue 
™«ljb  implication. 

^^  ^^'w  birds  are  an  important  agency  in  restraining  the  increase 
^  ^l^^cies  injurious  to  man.  Yet  this  aid  is  blind  and  impartial, 
la^t^^    devour  useful  as  well  as  injurious  insects.     They  sometimes 


eat;  <:>xir  fruits,  even  if  they  overbalance  the  mischief  by  a  strict 
^^^«*«nce  to  insect  diet  out  of  the  short  fruit  season.  It  follows 
^^       've  must  depend  more  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 


of  the  birds  themselves. 
-    Ferris  in  an  admirable  paper  in  the  *'  Memoires  de  la  So' 
JRoyale  des  Science  de  Liege**  (tome  iii,  1873)  entitled  ^^  Les 
ux  et  les  Insectes**  says : 


£        --^V^lmost  all  birds,  probably  even  the  whole  of  them,  eat  insects. 

^_*^  the  birds  of  prey,  when  they  are  an  hungered,  accept  this 
^.*^^  shift,  as  do  also,  according  to  M.  Florent  Trevost,  the  wolf, 

Y^  ^^V:>x  and  the  badger,  when  the}''  have  not  been  fortunate  in  the 
^^^^.     There  are  some  birds,  such  as  the  swallows,  the  martins, 

•      ^ ^goatsuckers,  which  live  exclusively  on  insects  ;  others,  as  the 


UgT^  J*  "^ingale,  the  warblers  and  all  the  birds  with  small  beaks,  which 
j^^ij^*- "dually  consume  insects,  and  only  change  their  habits  at  the 
jyj  ^^^end  of  autumn,  then  eating  berries,  figs,  etc. ;  others  such 
Y^^*^^  chaffinch,  the  goldfinch,  the  sparrow,  which  in  rearing  their 
pj.^V!J^  ^  prefer  insects  to  grain,  and  which  for  the  rest  of  the  time, 
Qi^^  *  ^T  grain  to  insects.  Still  others,  for  example  the  magpie,  are 
gi^^^^^  Torous :  insects,  worms,  larvro,  grains,  fruits,  small  birds, 
^•^1  chickens,  all   are  welcome.     Finally,  not  to  prolong  this 
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enameration,  for  we  should  never  finish  if  we  mentioned  f 
rapacious  birds,  such  as  the  screech  owl,  the  buzzard,  th 
more  accustomed  to  live  on  flesh,  are  sometimes  forced  to  < 
themselves  with  a  morsel  less  succulent  and  less  appropr 
their  taste.     From  this  very  succinct  and  very  incomplete 
of  the  manner  in  which  birds  live,  but  which  every  one  ( 
tend  and  complete,  it  follows  from  the  great  number  of  bin 
there  is  daily  an  immense  destruction  of  insects.     It  is 
thousands  only,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  by  millio 
cording  to  the  area  embraced,  that  we  should  count  in  fine  ^ 
and  from  one  sunny  ddy  to  another,  the  number  of  victims 
imagination  shrinks  at  the  idea  of  the  total  to  which  we 
reach  at  the  end  of  a  year." 

Mr.  Penis  then  says,  the  main  question  is,  How  many  of 
sects  thus  eaten  are  injurious  ?  We  will  quote  our  author's 
sions,  though  we  think  that  in  desiring  to  show  that  the  pro 
and  culture  of  birds  are  not  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
of  injurious  insects,  as  many  of  his  countrymen  think,  ] 
little  disposed  to  underrate  on  his  side  their  importance,  ^ 
felt  in  this  country  especially,  in  dealing  with  injurious  c 
lars,  such  as  the  tent  caterpillar,  canker  worm  and  the  bu< 
(Penthina  octUana)  of  the  apple  and  the  pear,  which  would 
wise  annihilate  our  apple  and  pear  crop,  as  they  almost  tl 
to  do  now.     Remarks  M.  Ferris  : — 

1.  "  Birds  are  only  united  in  troops  more  or  less  consider 
the  times  of  migration  of  autumn  and  spring,  that  is  to  sa; 
most  insects  arc  infinitely  less  numerous  than  during  the  si 
The  rest  of  the  time,  they  live  ordinarily  in  couples  ap 
themselves,  quite  rare  in  cultivated  grounds,  while  the  inse 
vade  en  masse  the  trees  they  wish  to  attack,  the  crops  of 
they  are  the  enemies. 

2.  "Birds  destroy  insects  enormously,  but  these  insects 
great  part  neutral ;  some  are  eminently  useful,  and  the  ; 
really  injurious,  compared  to  the  whole,  are  scarcely  at  all  r 
in  numbers,  as  the  birds,  in  consuming  these  little  creatn 
not  serve  particularly  our  interests  ;  they  even  injure  us^  n 
them  devouring  our  fruits  as  well  as  seeds  either  planted 
soil,  or  harvested,  and  especially  in  suppressing  the  camivoi 
parasitic  kinds  which  render  us  great  service. 

3.  **The  insects  of  which  we  have  the  most  to  complain  arc 
large  enough  to  defy  the  birds,  or  (and  these  are  the  most  i 
able)  too  small  to  draw  their  attention ;  some  of  them  tac 
badly  to  excite  their  appetite ;  many  are  nocturnal  and  h 
day,  with  that  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  is  as  mr 
veioped  in  them  as  in  the  larger  animals ;  or,  living  inactive 
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lal  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  bird,  which  perceives 
^  and  follows  more  willingly  the  insects  which  fly  or 
t.  Some  live  under  earth  or  in  homes  of  their  own ; 
>wed  with  a  fecundity  which  astonishes  the  imagination 
in  every  case,  is  such  that  man,  in  spite  of  assiduous  and 
;  care,  cannot  even  in  a  small  farm,  rid  himself  of  them, 
ven  free  his  house  of  them,  not  even  a  portion  of  it. 
grubs  and  caterpillars,  which  are  more  especially  the  au- 
i  damages,  live  almost  entirely  concealed  under  the  soil, 
,  deep  in  the  road,  in  the  stems  of  plants,  in  fruits,  in 
laces,  under  silken  nets,  and  only  pay  the  birds  a  very 
te.  Those  which  are  developed  in  the  open  air  are 
airy,  which  repels  birds ;  certain  of  them  are  nocturnal 
jar  before  day ;  others  are  protected  by  their  excessive 

another  place  enumerates  other  useful  animals,  and  his 
11  apply  in  the  main  to  this  country  : — 

are  among  the  mammalia,  the  moles,  which  without 
)me  mischief  in  covering  our  fields  with  mole  hills  .  . 
ley  benefit  us  by  destroying  many  insects  and  injurious 
a  live  under  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  besides  the  hedge- 
ield  mice,  the  great-headed  field  mouse  (campagnol), 
lice,  the  bats,  which  are  the  more  useful,  in  that  they 
lal." 

mumerates  certain  birds,  and  the  larger  number  of  the 
ders,  the  blind  worm,  lizards,  frogs,  rennets,  toad  and 
e  toads  are  of  especial  value  as  their  only  diet  appears 
nd  grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  These  animals  are 
sedentary.  Wherever  they  find  a  supply  of  insects 
ivill  remain  for  weeks  at  a  time,  as  long  as  the  supply 
Penikese  island,  some  of  the  students  of  the  Anderson 
Natural  History  discovered  that  the  stomachs  of  the  num- 
i  there  were  filled  with  young  grasshoppers,  and  that 
lopped  down  to  the  shore  and  fed  upon  the  beach-fleas 
mder  sea-weed  between  tide-marks.  Toads  are  doubt- 
in  devouring  canker  worms,  as  they  abound  under  apple 
ed  by  them,  and  probably  devour  large  quantities  when 
descend  in  June  to  the  earth  in  order  to  undergo  their 
tion  into  the  chrysalid  state.  It  would  be  worth  while 
;hem  in  large  numbers  and  place  them  in  gardens  and 
s  once  deposited  there,  they  will  remain, 
leave  this  subject  of  the  agency  of  birds  and  other 
inimals  in  maintaining  this  equilibrium  in  the  numbers 
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of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects,  I  would  urge  the  importance  o^ 
a  carefuHy  conducted  series  of  observations  by  some  of  our  prac- 
tical  ornithologists   and   entomologists  working   in  conjunctioa  — 
From  May  until  October  one  or  several  specimens  of  our  moftfc' 
common   insectivorous  birds,  as  well  as  those  occasionally  8(>  -^ 
should  be  daily  collected,  the  time  and  nature  of  the  day  noted  -9 
and  a  list  made  of  the  species  of  insects  found  in  their  stomachs^  -« 
the  number  of  specimens,  with  other  remarks.     From  the  data  thn 
collected  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  tin 
vexed  question,  how  far  the  birds  devour  indiscriminately  injn_ 
rious  and  beneficial  insects  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  wiL 
be  found  that  the  number  of  ichneumon  and  other  beneficial  kind 
will  form  such  a  minimum  as  will  be  quite  unimportant. 

By  far  the  most  important  agency  in  nature,  and  one  almost  i 
calculable  in  its  effects,  is  the  warfare  of  insects  upon  each  oth 
We  have  seen  how  wonderfully  fertile  is  the  plant  louse,  thoag 
it  may  not  lay  an  egg.     Now  the  immense  powers  of  multiplic 
tion  of  individuals  in  this  and  all  other  insects  are  held  in  check  b; 
carnivorous  insects.     One-half  of  the  insects  make  war  upon  th— 
other  half.     Insects  attack  one  another  in  various  ways,  either  b; 
the  stronger  directly  devouring  the  weaker ;  or  as  parasites  the 
still  more  surely  and  effectually  perform  the  work  of  destruction. 

Among  the  external  though  less  known  enemies  belonging  t 
the  order  of  beetles,  which  Ferris  enumerates  from  his  extend 
observations  on  their  habits,  are  a  large  number  which  live  und 
the  bark  of  trees.  I  quote  his  accounts  of  them,  premising  thi 
we  have  similar  insects  with  like  habits  in  this  country;  an' 
though  the  list  of  scientific  names  seems  formidable,  yet  there  a; 
no  common  names  for  them.  I  use  nearly  his  own  words,  wi 
occasional  interpolations  of  English  names. 


"  When  one  of  the  Scolytids  injurious  to  pines  (the  Bostrich 
stenographus)  lays  its  eggs  under  the  bark,  the  Platysoma  obUm-"''^^ 
gmti  introduces  itself  by  the  hole  which  has  given  entrance  to 
first  named  insect,  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Bostrichas-- 
and  from  those  eggs  are  born  the  carnivorous  larvse  which  devoui 
those  of  the  wood-eating  beetles.     Other  beetles  conduct  thei 
selves  in  the  same  manner  in  warring  against  other  Scolyti. 
larvffi  or  gru!)s  of  Plegaderus  discisus  destroy  the  young  of 
turgus pusillus  ;  another  wood-eating  beetle,  the  Aulonium  sukcUw 
is  the  deadly  enemj^  of  Scolytus  destructor,  so  formidable  a  foe 
shade  trees  ;  Aulonium  bicolor  attacks  Bostrichus  laricis;  Colydiu\ 
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hicoZoir  preys  upon  the  Bostrichns  of  the  larch  ;  Colydium  eloaga- 
turn,  oxi  Platypus  cylindms,  Rhizophagus  depreasus  on  Blasto- 
pha.grf^9  pinfperda  and  B,  minor ^  LcemopMoeua  hyperbori  on 
Sy3f>^rix>ni8fictis^  HypophUnus  pini  on  Bostrichns  stenographus^  and 
final  l^r  HypophlceMS  linearis  on  Bostrichns  bidens.  Who  will  not 
be  struck  by  these  antagonisms?  Who  will  not  admire  this  infal- 
Hbilit:3r  of  instinct  which  causes  these  insects  to  discover  the  ti'ee 
atta,<3lc:ed,  and  perceive,  among  the  species  which  the  tree  conceals, 
the    ^^iotim  which  has  been  assijjiicd  to  them?"  ^ 

Other  beetles  exhibit  the  same  sagacity.  The  larvai  of  several 
Ela.t^m-ids  (wire  worms)  and  those  of  Clervs  mi^tillarins  and/ormi- 
car-it^,!^  make  war  on  those  of  some  longicorn  beetles  of  the  oak, 
the  ^1  nn^  alder  bush  and  the  pine.  The  Opilus  mollis  and  domesticns 
are  time  enemies  of  the  borers  which  mine  our  floors  and  ceilings  ; 
the  C^^^lidms  albofasciatus  and  the  Tillns  nnifasciatns  prey  on  Sy- 
'w>*'3^^on  sexdentatum  and  on  Xylopertha  sinuata  which  seek  the  dis- 
eaaecl  branches  of  the  vine,  and  those  of  several  trees ;  the 
Tai^9r>st€nus  univittatus  attacks  the  Lyctus  canalicnlatuSy  injuring 
our  "ti  mber  works ;  while  the  Trogosiia  Mauritanica  destroys  the 
gra-iii    moth." 


would  also  add  among  other  efficient  laborers  in  the  cause  of 

*^*^^ilture  the   lady  birds,   lace-winged   flies,  S3Tphu8  flies   and 

nuco^i-^ys  wasps.     But   the   true   parasites,   the   ichneumon   and 

laotiii;ia  flics,  those  which  live  within  the  bodies  of  vegetable-eat- 

*°5   *x^ sects,  these  are  the  aids  which  bej'ond  all  other  influences 

^^^   in  check  the  noxious  kinds.     It  may  be  said  that  each  sort 

^    ^^'^t.erpillar  has  its  peculiar  ichneumon  parasite,  and  some  are  ' 

^"^^1:1  to  have  several.     Here  we  have  an  engine  of  destruction 

^^Ix  man  can  in  some  measure  direct.     We  have  seen  that  birds 

Gftt~        -tf!^       « 

*''iend  and  foe  indiscriminately.     The  great  practical  question 

,    '^I^Iilied  entomology  is  how  can  man  breed  and  disseminate  these 

.     ^^ts,  and  use  them  as  most  potent  instruments  of  warfare  against 

^^ot  depredators.     This  question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled 

....  *'l*^  first  time  by  Dr.  W.  LeBaron,  the  State  Entomologist  of 

'^^^is.     So  important  and   suggestive  are   his   remarks   that  I 

J.       ^^  the  whole  chapter  on  "  The  transportation  of  useful  parasitic 

,.     ^^ts"  from  his  able  report  for  1873,  as  it  deserves  the  widest 

^^nination  among  thinking  agriculturists. 

pQj.^7^^^®  ^^^*  ^^  rearing  the  useful  parasitic  insects,  and  of  trans- 
an^^  JVl'^g  them,  when  necessary,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
^n^^'^^^r,  has  often  presented  itself  to  practical  entomologists,  and 
D^  X_i^f'  favorite  topic  of  speculation  of  my  predecessor  in  office,  B. 
ulsh.    Bat  the  very  small  size  of  most  of  these  insects,  many 
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of  them,  indeed,  being  so  minute  that  they  cannot  easily  be  se 
without  the  aid  of  aliens,  and  the  constant  difficulty  of  mani} 
lating  them  have  always  given  a  somewhat  chimerical  aspect 
the  suggestion,  and  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  more  ing( 
ious  than  practicable. 

"In  the  course  of  our  investigation  of  the  oyster-shell  bi 
louse  of  the  apple  tree,  in  the  year  1870,  we  discovered  a  mini 
chalcis  fly,  which  we  designated  as  the  chalcideous  parasite  of  1 
oj'ster-shell  bark  louse,  Chalcis  (Aphelinus)  mytilaspidis,  whi 
was  found  to  be  extensively  instrumental  in  extirpating  tl 
deadly  enemy  of  the  apple  tree,  by  boring  into  the  scale  and  < 
positing  her  own  eggs  in  the  body,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  eggs 
the  bark  louse.  The  parasitic  larvas  which  hatched  from  this  c 
lived  at  the  expense  of  the  bark  louse  and  its  eggs,  and  thus  cam 
their  destruction.  It  was  found  that  in  several  of  the  counties 
this  state  where  the  examinations  were  made,  that  more  than  h 
of  the  bark  lice  had  been  destroyed  by  this  parasite,  its  operatic 
being  known,  partly  by  the  presence  of  the  little  grubs  benei 
the  scales,  and  partly  by  the  minute  round  holes  in  tUe  seal 
through  which  the  chalcis  flies  had  escaped.  It  was  also  found, 
examining  the  scale,  late  in  the  fall,  that  one  brood  of  the  chal 
des  hibernated  in  the  larv^a  state  beneath  the  scales.  The  id< 
therefore,  readily  occurred  that  this  was  a  very  favorable  opp< 
tunity  for  testing  the  practicabilitj'  of  transporting  these  frienc 
parasites  to  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  their  presen 
cannot  now  be  detected.  We  had  previously  received  several  pac 
ages  of  apple  twigs  from  different  localities  in  the  northern  part 
Illinois  and  the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin,  heavily  infested  wi 
the  scales  of  the  bark  louse,  but  without  any  traces  of  the  parasil 
chalcides,  and  this  section  of  country  seemed  therefore  to  fumi 
a  favorable  field  in  which  to  try  the  experiment  of  colonization. 

''Captain  Edward  H.  Beebe,  of  Galena,  who  had  been  passing  t 
winter  in  Geneva,  and  who  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  i 
vestigation,  undertook  to  conduct  this  interesting  exi^erimei 
Earl}'  in  the  spring  of  1871,  on  his  return  to  Galena,  he  tooi 
package  of  twigs,  which  we  had  procured  from  trees  -known 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  chalcides,  and  under  some  of  the  seal 
upon  which  it  was  therefore  probable  that  the  larvie  were  hibemi 
ing.  These  he  tied  upon  trees  in  three  different  orchards,  in  t 
town  of  Galena,  which  were  known  to  be  badly  infested  by  ba 
lice. 

"  When  we  consider  the  minute  size  of  these  insects,  the  ftil 
matured  fly  (Fig.  72)  being  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
length,  and  that  the  hole  in  the  scale  of  the  bark  louse  which  i 
veals  the  operation  of  the  chalcis  is  so  minute  that  it  can  only  i 
seen  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  ;  and  we  further  take  in 
account  that  probably  less  than  a  dozen  of  these  lai-vae  were  tran 
ported  to  the  new  locality,  and  that  the  small  number  of  parasit 
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proceeding  from  these  were  let  loose  in  three  orchards  con- 
ing many  hundreds  of  apple  trees,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
diflBculties  of  this  experiment,  and  of  the  uncertainty  which 
Id  be  likely  to  attend  any  observations  made  for  the  purpose 


Fig.  72. 


Aphelinas  of  the  Apple  Scale  Insect. 

pf  determining  the  presence  of  the  chaloides.  Even  if  the  exper- 
^m^Bt  should  prove  ultimately  successful,  it  would  be  ver^^  doubtful 
'wliether  the  chalcis  marks  would  be  sufliciently  numerous  to  be 
^elected  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  but  after  this  they  would  be 
Wkely  to  multiply  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio. 

'*  About  the  last  of  May,  1872,  that  is,  after  the  intervention  of 
one  year  from  the   time  of  commencing  this  experiment,  Capt. 
^eebe  examined  some  of  the  trees  to  which  the  chalcis  twigs  had 
^>«en  attached,  and  after  a  careful  search  thought  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  few  traces  of  the  operations  of  the  chalcides,  and  sent 
half  a  dozen  of  the  twigs  bearing  these  marks  to  me  for  inspec- 
tion      On  the  13th  of  July,  I  visited  Galena  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Capt.  Beebe,  submitted  one  of  the  trees,  to  which  the 
greatest  number  of  the  twigs  had  been  attached,  to  a  thorough 
examination. 

"The  result,  if  not  actually  conclusive,  was  at  least  extremely 
^couraging.  We  detected  a  considerable  number  of  holes  in  the 
scales,  which  appeared  to  be  identical,  in  every  respect,  with  those 
nwwle  by  the  chalcis  in  question,  and  in  one  instance  we  discovered 
three  of  these  holes  upon  the  same  twig,  within  a  space  of  four 
inches. 

**In  conducting  an  experiment  of  so  delicate  a  nature  I  am  well 
*Ware  that  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  jumping 
to  hasty  conclusions,  and  that  the  observations  of  a  number  of 
succeeding  years  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  defi- 
'^te  conclusion  that  the  experiment  has  been  followed  by  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  scientific  success. 

"At  the  close  of  the  author's  article  upon  the  oyster-shell  bark 
louse,  in  his  first  annual  report,  after  speaking  of  the  absence  of 
^'^y  signs  of  the  chalcides,  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  state, 
^^  of  the  possible  practicability  of  transporting  them  thither, 
^c  concluded  with  the  following  remark :  '  The  absence  of  the 
cnalcis  of  the  bark  louse,  in  this  locality,  will  furnish  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  testing  the  practicability  of  transporting  it  thither 
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from  those  places  where  it  is  known  to  exist.  If,  after  ta 
preliminary  steps,  as  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  ar 
should  find,  after  the  lapse  of  the  necessary  time,  upon  t 
experimented  with,  the  characteristic  holes  in  the  scale 
mark  the  exit  of  the  chalcis,  we  slvould  know  that  the 
parasite  had  entered  upon  its  work.  If  such  an  experime 
be  conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  it  would  furnish  on< 
most  admirable  instances  on  record,  of  the  triumph  of  sci 
its  application  to  economic  entomology.* " 

In  like  manner  the  Hessian  fl}'  and  wheat  midge  C( 
believe,  be  kept  within  legitimate  bounds,  by  the  transp 
from  Europe  of  the  parasites  that  in  England  and  Fn 
known  to  reduce  their  numbers  materially.  It  would  be 
task  to  cause  several  bags  of  stubble  containing  the 
of  these .  parasites  to  be  sent  over  to  this  country,  anc 
here.  So  also  the  dreaded  cabbage  butterfly,  our  last  E 
importation,  can  in  new  districts  be  kept  under  by  tran 
the  Pteromalus  or  chalcis  parasite,  which  in  Essex  county 
is  quite  abundant.  This  rearing  of  ichneumon  parasites 
can'ied  on  by  intelligent  gardeners  and  farmers  in  con 
with  an  entomologist,  and  we  look  upon  the  future  of  ict 
culture  as  one  of  the  departments  of  a  scientific,  intelligi 
culture.  Something  should  be  done  in  the  matter  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  and  instead  of  disseminating 
fully  injurious  insects  in  the  seeds  distributed  from  Was 
as  Is  sometimes  done  through  carelessness,  it  would  be  les 
ful  to  scatter  broadcast  papers  of  ichneumon  seed. 


HABITS   AND   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   SWAINJ 

BUZZARD. 

BY  DR.  ELLIOTT  COUES,  D.  S.  A. 
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This  large  hawk  is  very  abundant  in  northern  Dakoto 
it  came  under  my  observation  almost  daily  during  the  sui 
1873.  Excepting  an  occasional  rough-leg  or  red-tail,  it 
only  buteonine  species  observed,  and  the  only  hawk 
common  were  the  ubiquitous  marsh  harriers  and  sparrow 
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The  species  is  thoroiighly  distinct  from  its  nearest  ally,  B.  bore- 
ctlis;  it  never  gains  the  red  tail,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter,  and 
difiTers  in  other  points  of  coloration  in  its  several  stages  of  pill- 
age, as  noted  beyond.     Although  its  linear  dimensions  inter- 
e  with  those  of  the  red-tail,  it  is  not  so  heavy  nor  so  large  a 
l>ird,  and  its  shape  differs  in  some  points.     A  tangible  and  verj' 
oonvenient  distinction,  to  which  my  attention  was  first  called  by 
^Xr.  Ridgway,  and  which  I  have  verified  in  numerous  instances,  is 
found  in  the  emargi nation  of  the  primaries.     As  stated  in  mj^  late 
"^^ork  (Key  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  217),  Swainson's  buzzard  has  only 
three  emarginat^  primaries,  while  the  red-tail  has  four ;  the  fourth 
ciuill  of  the  former,  like  the  fifth  of  the  latter,  is  variously  sinuate- 
"tapering,  but  never  shows  the  decided  nick  or  emargination  of  the 
inner  web. 

The  following  measurements,  taken  in  the  flesh,  illustrate  the 

sexual  difference  and  other  variations  in  size  :  Largest  adult  9  22 

inches  long,  54  in  extent,  the  wing  16  ;  other  females  respectively 

21-50X51-75X 16-25.  .  .  .  21-00X53-00X15-75 .  .  .  .20-50X51- 

W)X15-25.  .  .  .19-00X49-00X 13-50;    but  this  last  one  was  an 

[ingrown  young.     Adult  <?    19-00  to  20-00  long,  by  about  49 -00 

^^  sprea^l  of  wing,  the  latter  15-00  and  a  little  more.     In  both 

^^^es,  and  at  all  ages,  the  e^-e  is  brown,  but  of  varying  shade — I 

^*ve  seen  no  approach  to  a  yellow  iris.     In  the  old  birds  the  feet, 

^gether  with  the  cere,  gape,  and  base  of  under  mandible  are  rich 

Chrome  yellow ;  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  the  claws,  being  bluish 

"*^ck.     In  the  young  of  the  year  these  yellow  parts  are  much 

duller — grayish-yellow,  or  yellowish  clay-color.     Most  of  the  old 

*'*ds  I  have  skinned  had  the  integument  of  the  lower  belly  largely 

^^j  3'ellowish  in  color,  hardened  and  thickened  with  warty  ex- 

^escences  ;  this  disease  seemed  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

*^ ^fledged  nestlings  are  covered  with  white  fluffy  down ;  the  first 

fathers  to  appear  on  the  under  parts  show  the  characteristic  color 

^^   markings  of  the  formerly  supposed   species,  ^^  B.Bairdii." 

vAhe  various  plumages  «are  given  beyond.)     A  moult  occurs  in 

^gUst  and  September ;  it  is  protracted,  the  feathers  being  very 

b^^ually  renewed,  almost  one  by  one  ;  the  fresh  heavily  colored 

fathers  contrasting  strongly  with   the  ragged  and  faded  ones 

^*^  during  the  summer^     The  young  have  no  moult  at  this 

*^^on,  carrying  the  plumage  in  which  they  leave  the  nest  into 

^^  winter.    I  have  no  observations  upon  a  spring  moult  which 
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probably  occurs  to  both  old  and  young.  I  took  no  specimens  in 
the  melanistic  state  of  plumage  in  which  the  bird  has  been  de- 
scribed as  another  supposed  species — B,  insignatus;  and  only  saw 
one  in  which  the  entire  under  parts  looked  as  dark,  when  the  bird 
was  sailing  over  me,  as  the  pectoral  band  of  the  adults  is.  This 
dark  plumage  appears  to  be  an  individual  peculiarity,  not  a 
normal  stage  of  regular  occurrence. 

Swainsou's  buzzard  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  region  men- 
tioned— even  fax  out  on  the  prairie,  miles  away  from  timber,  cir- 
cling over  head,  or  perched  on  the  bare  ground.  In  alighting,  it 
generally  takes  advantage  of  some  little  knoll  commanding  a 
view  around,  though  it  often  has  no  more  prominent  place  than 
the  cart-load  of  dirt  from  a  badger's  hole,  from  which  to  cast 
about  for  some  imprudent  gopher*  espied  too  far  from  home,  or 
still  more  ignoble  game.  But  the  bird  prefers  timber,  and,  espe- 
cially as  its  nesting  is  confined  to  trees,  it  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  wooded  streams  that  diversi 
the  boundless  prairie.  In  northern  Dakota  such  streams  cut  the! 
tortuous  way  pretty  deeply  into  the  ground,  and  the  sharp  edg 
of  the  banks,  rising  steep  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  stretchin 
away  on  a  continuous  level,  are  favorfte  resting  spots,  wh 
sometimes  a  line  of  several  birds  may  be  observed  strung  along 
distance  of  a  few  yards.  The  Souris  or  Mouse  River,  a  stream  0= 
this  description,  is  a  favorite  resort,  where  I  found  the  birds  mo: 
numerous  than  anywhere  else.  Much  of  the  river  bottom  is  wel 
wooded  with  elm,  oak  and  other  large  trees ;  and  the  number  o: 
nests  found  in  this  timber — sometimes  several  in  sight  of  e 
other — would  be  considered  surprising  by  one  not  recollect! 
that  conveniences  for  breeding  are  in  this  country  practicaii; 
limited  to  such  narrow  tracts. 

The  nests  are  built  at  varying  heights,  from  the  intricacies  0 
heavy  shrubbery  where  a  man  may  reach  them  from  the  ground 
to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.     They  are  generally,  howev 
placed  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  in  some  stput  crotch  or  on  a  hori 
zontal  fork.     They  are  bulky  and  ragged  looking  strnctures, 
the  size  of  sticks  used  for  the  base  and  outside ;  the  interior 
composed  of  smaller  twigs  more  compactly  arranged.    The  sh 

♦"  Oopher":  Frontier  vernacular  name  for  all  the  ground-squirrels  (Sperwufkr^ 
indiscriminately.    S.  tridecem-lineatut  is  the  commonest  kind  here.    The  ponched 
are  known  as  **  pocket-gophers." 
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varies  with  the  requirements  of  the  location,  being  more  or  less 
conical  in  an  upright  crotch,  flatter  on  a  fork.     The  interior  hol- 
lowing is  slight.     An  average  external  diameter  may  be  given  as 
t'wo  feet,  and  depth  half  as  much.     I   was  too  late   for  eggs  in 
the  locality  above  mentioned  ;  the  only  nest  I  found  with  anything 
in  it  contained  two  half-fledged  young.     This  was  on  the  15th  of 
-A^ugust — so  late  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  perhaps  two  broods 
"nnay  be  reared  in  a  season,  especially  as  before  this  date  I  had  ob- 
served many  full  grown  yearlings  on  the  wing.     This  nest  built 
about  forty  feet  high,  in  an  oak  tree,  was  very  untidy,  matted  in- 
side with  excrement  and  the  scurfy  exfoliation  from  the  growing 
feathers  of  the  youngsters,  and  encumbered  with  portions  of  sev- 
eral gophers.     The  nestlings  were  too  young  to  make  any  resist- 
ance beyond  a  menacing  hiss  and  a  very  mixed  flapping  when 
they  were  unceremoniously  pitched  out.     The  mother  was  shot 
iiear  the  nest  with  a  pistol-ball,  but  her  partner  kept  prudently 
out  of  the  way.     This  bird  had  not  reached  her  mature  plumage. 
The  young  had  been  well  cared  for ;  their  crops  were  full  of  go- 
pher-meat  at  the  time,  and  they  were  ver}'  fat. 

In  July,  I  had  a  live  young  one  in  captivity,  at  about  the  age 
^f  these  two  ;  and  early  in  August,  I  possessed  a  completely  feath- 
ered and  full  grown  bird  of  the  year,  probably  hatched  in  May. 
^^18  shows  that  either  two  broods  are  reared,  or  that  the  laying 
"^aaon  runs  through  most  of  the  summer.  This  grown  young  one 
ttiade  rather  an  acceptable  capture  for  some  days,  as  he  was  trim 
*^<i  shapely,  with  a  fine  eye  and  general  militarj'  bearing,  as  well 
*®  an  excellent  appetite.  But  then  he  was  bad-tempered,  took  the 
""^ost  civil  advances  unkindly,  and  would  not  even  fraternize  with 
*  Pair  of  very  well  disposed  and  sensible  owls  that  were  picketed 
^>th  him.  At  last,  when  he  so  totally  faile<l  to  appreciate  his  po- 
sition as  to  use  his  claws  with  painful  eflfect,  he  was  summarily  ex- 
^*ited.  Both  this  and  the  j'ounger  one  before  him  had  a  peculiaily 
Plaintive  whistle  to  signify  hunger  or  a  sense  of  loneliness,  a  note 
^hat  vras  almost  musical  in  intonation.  This  was  the  only  cry^  I 
heard  from  them  ;  the  old  birds  have  the  harsh  loud  scream,  much 
*like  in  all  our  large  hawks. 

The  quarry  of  Swainson's  buzzard  is  of  a  very  humble  nature. 
^  Jiever  saw  one  stoop  upon  a  wild-fowl  or  grouse,  and  though  they 
probably  strike  rabbits,  like  the  red-tails,  their  prey  is  ordinarily 
Nothing  larger  than  gophers.     Though  really  strong  and  sufl3ciently 
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fierce  birds,  they  lack  the  "snap"  of  the  falcons  and  asturs;  ai 
I  scarcely  think  they  are  smart  enough  to  catch  birds  very  ofte 
I  saw  one  make  the  attempt  on  a  lark-bunting.  The  hawk  pois< 
in  the  air,  at  a  height  of  about  twenty  yards,  for  fully  a  minut 
fell  heavily  with  an  awkward  thrust  of  the  talons  —  and  missec 
the  little  bird  slipped  off  badly  scared  no  doubt,  bat  unhurt,  whi 
the  enemy  flapped  away  sulkily,  very  likely  to  prowl  around 
gopher-hole  for  his  dinner,  or  take  potluck  at  grasshoppers.  TTm 
procure  gophers,  mice  and  other  small  quadrupeds  both  by  waitii 
patiently  at  the  mouth  of  the  holes,  ready  to  claw  out  the  unlucl 
animals  the  moment  they  show  their  noses,  and  by  sailing  low  ov< 
the  ground  to  pick  up  such  as  they  may  find  away  from  hom 
But  I  question  whether,  after  all,  insects  do  not  furnish  their  prii 
cipal  subsistence.  Those  that  I  shot  after  midsummer  all  hf 
their  craws  stuffed  with  grasshoppers.  These  insects,  which  appe 
sometimes  in  almost  inconceivable  numbers,  seem  to  be  the  na 
ural  source  of  supply  for  a  variety  of  animals.  Wolves,  foxe 
badgers,  and  even  the  rodents,  like  gophers,  supposed  vegetarian 
come  down  to  them.  Sandhill  cranes  stalk  over  the  prairie 
spear  them  by  thousands.  Wild-fowl  waddle  out  of  the  reei 
pools  to  scoop  them  up  ;  we  may  kill  scores  of  sharp-tailed  grous 
in  September,  to  find  in  every  one  of  them  a  mass  of  grasshoppei 
only  leavened  with  a  few  grubs,  beetles  leaves,  berries  and  sl 
culent  tops  of  plants.  It  is  amusing  to  see  a  hawk  catching  graa 
hoppers;  skipping  about  'Mike  a  hen  on  a  hot  gridiron,"  in  ■ 
awkward  way,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  rather  ashamed  of  bei 
seen  in  such  a  low  performance.  Food  being  so  abundant  a: 
easily  procured,  the  birds  become  extremely  fat  early  in  the  n 
tumn,  and  lazy  withal.  Unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  man 
these  regions,  they  may  be  approached  with  little  difficulty 
they  perch  on  the  trees,  and  often  fly  unwittingly  within  short  rang 
When  brought  down  winged  they  show  no  lack  of  spirit,  and  ini: 
be  prudently  dealt  with,  as  their  talons  are  very  effective  weapons 
defence. 

ChangcB  of  plamage  with  age  affect  more  particularly  the  under  par 
the  back,  wings  and  tail  being  more  nearly  ullke  at  all  times. 

Young-of'the-year  (both  sexes).     Kntire  upper  parts  dark  brown,  eveT 
where  varied  with  tawny  edginn^s  of  tlie  individual  feathers.    The  yoan^ 
the  bird,  the  more  marked  this  variegation ;  it  corresponds  in  tints  cIo» 
with  the  color  of  the  under  parts,  being  palest  in  very  young  exanipS 
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Under  parts,  including  lining  of  wings,  nearly  uniform  fawn-color  (pale 

dull  yellowish-brown),  thickly  and  sharply  marked  with  blackish-brown. 

These  large  dark  spots,  for  the  most  part  circular  or  guttiform,  crowd 

across  the  fore  breast,  scatter  on  the  middle  belly,  enlarge  to  cross-bars 

on  the  flanks,  become  broad  arrowheads  on  the  lower  belly  and  tibiae,  and 

arc  wanting  on  the  throat,  which  is  only  marked  with  a  sharp  narrow 

blackish  pencilling  along  the  median   line.    Quills  brownish-black,  the 

onter  webs  with  an  ashy  shade,  the  Inner  webs  toward  the  base  grayish, 

paler  and  marbled  with  white,  and  also  showing  obscure  dark  cross-bars; 

tbelr  shafts  black  on  top,  nearly  white  underneath.     Tail  feathers  like  the 

quUls,  but  more  decidedly  shaded  with  ashy  or  slate  gray,  and  tipped  with 

'Whitish:  their  numerous  dark  cross-bars  show  more  plainly  than  those  of 

the  qoills,  but  are  not  so  evident  as  they  are  in  the  old  birds. 

Adults  (either  sex).     Upper  parts  dark  brown,  very  variable  in  shade 

according  to  season  or  wear  of  the  featliers,  varied  with  paler  brown, 

grayish  or  even  reddish  brown  edgings  of  the  feathers,  but  without  the 

clear  fawn  color  of  the  young:  the  feathers  of  the  crown  showing  whitish 

^hen  disturbed,  and  usually  sharpdark  shaft  lines ;  the  upper  tall  coverts 

chestnut  and  white  with  blackish  bars.    Quills  and  tail  feathers  as  before, 

^ttt  the  Inner  webs  of  the  former  showing  more  decided  dark  cross-bars 

^Pon  a  lighter  marbled-whltlsh  ground ;   and  the  latter  having  broader 

*nd  sharper  dark  wavy  bars.    These  large  quills,  particularly  those  of  the 

^n,  vary  much  In  shade  according  to  wear,  the  new  feathers  being  strongly 

8late-colored,  the  old  ones  plain  dark  brown.     The  tall,  however,  never 

snows  any  trace  of  the  rich  chestnut  that  obtains  in  the  adult  B.  horcalis. 

^dle:    Under  parts  showing  a  broad  pectoral  area  of  bright  chestnut, 

^ttally  with  a  glaucous  cast  and  displaying  sharp  black  shaft  lines;  this 

*^Ji  contrasting  sharply  with  the  pure  white  throat.    Other  under  parts 

'^"ite,  more  or  less  tinged  and  varied,  according  to  age,  with  light  chest- 

^^^'    In  the  ohiest  males,  this  chestnut  Is  diminished  to  traces,  chiefly  In 

"^nk-bars  and  arrowheads,  and  the  white  threat  is  Immaculate;  In  less 

"^ftture  examples,  throat  shows  blackish  pencilling,  and  the  rest  of  the 

onder  parts  are  so  much  marked  with  chestnut,  chiefly  In  cross-bars,  that 

tWs  color  predominates  over  the  white,  and  appears  In  direct  continuation 

^f  the  pectoral  area  itself.     Some  feathers  of  this  area  are  commonly  dark 

»>i^own.    Female:    Much  darker  underneath  than  the  male;  throat  pure 

^Dite,  but  other  uuder  parts  probably  never  whitening  decidedly.     Pec- 

^^1  from  rich  dark  chestnut  or  mahogany  color,  mixed  with  still  darker 

ftathers,  to  brownish-black,  and  other  under  parts  heavily  marked  with 

cnestuut,  chiefly  In  cross-bars  alternating  with  whitish,  but  on  the  flanks, 

Wd  sometimes  across  the  belly,  these  markings  are  quite  blackish.    The 

general  tone  of  the  under  parts  may  be  quite  as  dark  as  the  pectoral  area 

of  the  male;  but  it  lacks  uniformity,  and  the  incretised  depth  of  color  of 

the  pectoral  area  in  this  case  sutllces   to  preserve   the  strong  contrast 

tJready  mentioned. 
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It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  Amerii 
found  no  horses  on  this  continent,  and  that  the  modem  hon 
(Equus  caballus  Linn.)  was  subsequently  introduced  from  the  o" 
world.  It  is,  however,  not  so  generally  known  that  these  anima 
had  formerly  been  abundant  here,  and  that  long  before,  in  Tc 
tiary  time,  near  relatives  of  the  horse,  and  probably  his  ancestor- 
existed  in  the  far  west  in  countless  numbers,  and  in  a  marrello^^ 
variety  of  forms.  The  remains  of  equine  mammals,  now  kno^^ 
from  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  deposits  of  tliis  country,  alrea  « 
rq)resent  more  than  double  the  number  of  genera  and  specS.^ 
hitherto  found  in  the  strata  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  hecm^ 
afford  most  important  aid  in  tracing  out  the  genealogy  of  t-1 
horses  still  existing. 

The  animals  of  this  group  which  lived  in  this  country  during  fcl 
three  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  period  were  especially  numerous* 
the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  and  their  remains  are  well  preserve 
in  the  old  lake  basins  which  then  covered  so  much  of  that  conntx" 
The  most  ancient  of  these  lakes — which  extended  "over  a  c<:> 
siderable  part  of  the  present  territories  of  Wj'oming  and  Utal3  - 
remained  so  long  in  Eocene  times  that  the  mud  and  sand,  slc^^ 
deposited  in  it,  accumulated  to  more  than  a  mile  in  vertical  thic^ 
ness.     In  these  deposits,  vast  numbers  of  tropical  animals  w^- 
entombed,  and  here  the  oldest  equine  remains  occur,  four  speoi^ 
of  which  have  been  described.     These  belong  to  the  genus  C^ryt 
hippns  Marsh,  and  are  all  of  diminutive  size,  hardly  larger  than 
fox.     The  skeleton  of  these  animals  resembled  that  of  the  hoTS* 
in   many  respects,  much  more  indeed  than  any  other  existto^ 
species,  but  instead  of  the  single  toe  on  each  foot,  so  characteristic 
of  all  modern  equines,  the  various  species  of  Orohipptis  had  fo^^ 
toes'  before  and  three  behind,  all  of  which  reached  the  ground- 
The  skull,  too,  was  proportionately  shorter,  and  the  orbit  was  DO^ 
enclosed  behind  by  a  bridge  of  bone.     There  were  forty?four  teeth 
in  all,  and  the  premolars  were  smaller  than  the  molars.    Tb6 
crowns  of  these  teeth  were  very  short.     The  canine  teeth  were 

(28S) 
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leveloped  in  both  sexes,  and  tbe  incisors  did  not  have  the  ''mark'* 
^hich  indicates  the  age  of  the  modem  horse.    The  radius  and 
ilna    were   separate,   and    the    latter  was    entire 
«1iroughout  its  whole  length.    The  tibia  and  fibula 
were  distinct.     In  the  fore  foot,  all  the  digits  ex- 
cept the  pollex,  or  first,  were  well  developed,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (73)  of  the  left 
fore  foot  of  Orohippus  cbgilis  Marsh.     The  third 
digit  is  the  largest,  and  its  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  horse  is  clearly  marked.     The  terminal 
phalanx,  or  coffin    bone,   has  a  shallow  median 
groove  in  front,  as  in  many  species  of  this  group  _ 

in  the  later  Tertiary.    The  fourth  digit  exceeds        OrohiDpns 
the  second  in  size,  and  the  fifth  is  much  the  shortest 
of  all.    Its  metacarpal  bone  is  considerably  curved  outward.     In 
the  hind  foot  of  this  genus,  there  are  but  three  digits.    The  fourth 
metatarsal  is  much  larger  than  the  second. 

The  only  species  of  Orohippus  at  present  known  are  from  the 
Eocene  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  and  are  as  follows : — Orohippus 
gT^doUis  Marsh,  0.  pumilus  Marsh,  0.  agilis  Marsh,  and  0.  major 
Marsh.* 

In  the  middle  Tertiary,  or  Miocene,  there  were  two  other  lakes 
on  either  side  of  the  great  Ek)cene  basin.  The  largest  of  these 
^as  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  over  portions  of 
what  are  now  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  The  clays  depos- 
ited in  this  lake  form  the  ^^ Mauvaises  terres^''  or  ''Bad  lands,"  of 
t^  region,  and  are  well  known  for  their  fossil  treasures.  The 
other  Miocene  lake  was  west  of  the  Blue  mountains,  where  castcm 
^^on  now  is,  but  its  extent  is  unknown,  as  this  whole  region 
^  since  been  covered  with  a  vast  sheet  of  basalt,  a  thousand  or 
^re  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  original  lake  sediments  are  only  to 
^  seen  where  this  lava  has  been  washed  away.  In  both  of  these 
^oient  lake  basins,  many  remains  of  animals  allied  to  the  horse 
•fe  found,  showing  that  during  the  Miocene  this  group  of  mam- 
^\b  were  well  represented. 
'  In  the  western,  or  Oregon  basin,  the  genus  Miohippus  Marsh 
Unit  makes  its  appearance.  It  resembles  Orohippus  of  the 
Eocene  in  its  general  characters,  especially  in  the  shape  of  the 
ikall,  number  and  form  of  teeth,  and  separate  ulna ;  but  it  had 

•  American  Jounial  of  Science,  Vol.  vil|  p.  247,  March,  IS74. 
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only  three  toes  in  the  fore  foot,  as  well  as  behind,  and  the  fit 
was  coossified  with  the  tibia  at  its  lower' end.   In  this  genus,  all 

toes  reached  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  aoc 
panying  figure  of  the  left  fore  foot  of  Miohij. 
annectens  Marsh,  the  type  species  (Fig.  74). 
the  same  deposits,  the  genus  AnchitJierium  Mi 
occurs,  represented  by  a  single  species,  A.  art 
Marsh.  This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Miohip^ 
but  differs  in  having  a  deep  depression  in  the  c 
in  front  of  the  orbit.  The  radius  and  ulna 
united,  and  the  outer  toes  are  reduced  in  size, 
the  eastern  basin,  AnchitJierium  Bairdi  Leidj 
abundant,  and  with  it  is  found  a  smaller  speci 
A.  celer  Marsh.  The  animals  of  these  two  geii( 
are  all  larger  than  the  species  of  Orohippua  tr\ 
the  Eocene,  some  of  them  exceeding  a  sheep  in  si 
The  Miocene  species  known  with  certainty  are  as  follows: 
Miohippus  annectens  Marsh,  Miohippus  Condoni  {AnchUheri\ 
Condoni  Leidy)  and  Anchitherium  anceps  Marsh,  from  Orego 
and  A.  Bairdi^  Leidy,  and  A.  celer  Marsh,  from  the  eastern  has 
During  the  Pliocene,  or  later  Tertiary,  a  great  development 
the  horse  family  took  place,  and  vast  numbers  of  these  anim 
left  their  remains  in  the  lake  deposits  of  that  epoch.  The  larg 
of  these  lakes  had  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  its  western  herd 
and  extended  from  Dakota  to  Texas,  its  northern  part  cover! 
the  bed  of  the  older  Miocene  basin.  Another  Pliocene  lake, 
unknown  limits,  extended  over  the  older  Tertiary  strata  of  east^ 
Oregon,  and  evidence  of  still  others  may  be  seen  in  Idaho,  I 
vada  and  California.  In  all  of  these  basins,  equine  remains 
various  kinds  have  been  found,  but  the  most  important  localil 
are  the  region  of  the  Niobrara  river  east  of  the  mountains,  i 
the  valley  of  the  John  Day  river  in  Oregon. 

The  equine  genera  of  the  Pliocene  which  appear  to  be  na 
nearly  related  to  their  predecessors  from  older  strata  are,  AwJ 
pus  Leidy,  Hipparion  Christol,  and  Protohippus  Leidy,  all  thi 
toed  forms,  but  with  the  outer  digits  reduced  to  much  the  sa 
proportions  as  the  posterior  hooflets  of  the  modern  deer  and 
The  genus  Pliohippus  Marsh,  from  the  same  deposits,  had  i 
like  those  of  the  recent  horse.  Other  genera,  less  known,  wt 
have  been  proposed,  are  FarahippuSy  Merychippusj  and  Hrfpohip. 
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of  Leidy,  to  whose  researches  we  are  so  largely  indebted  for 
our  present  knowledge  of  this  group.  Of  these  Pliocene  genera, 
more  than  twenty  species  have  been  described  from  American 
strata,  all  apparently  larger  than  their  Miocene  relatives,  but  all 
smaller  than  the  present  horse,  and  many  of  them  approaching 
the  ass  in  size.  Among  the  more  characteristic  of  these  species 
may  be  mentioned,  Anchippus  Texanus  Leidy,  from  Texas;  A. 
brevidens  Marsh,  jfVom  Oregon ;  Uipparion  occidentale  Leidy,  and 
S,  speciosum  Leidy,  from  Nebraska ;  Frotohippus  perditus  Leidy, 
from  the  Niobrara;  P.  parvulus  Marsh,  from  Nebraska,  the 
smallest  Pliocene  species ;  Parahippus  cogncUxis  Leidy,  and  P/io- 
hippus  pemix  Marsh,  from  the  Niobrara. 

In  the  upper  Pliocene,  or  more  probably  in  the  transition  beds 
above,  there  first  appears  a  true  Equus^  and  in  the  Quaternary  de- 
posits, remains  of  this  genus  are  not  uncommon.  Five  or  six 
species  are  known  from  the  United  States,  and  several  others  from 
Central  and  South  America.  The  latest  extinct  species  appears 
to  have  been  Equusfraternus  Leidy,  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
anatomically  from  the  existing  horse.  These  later  extinct  horses 
are  all  larger  than  the  Pliocene  Equines,  and  some  of  them  even 
exceeded  in  size  the  living  species. 

The  large  number  of  equine  mammals  now  known  from  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  this  country,  and  their  regular  distribution 
through  the  subdivisions  of  this  formation,  afford  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  ascertain  the  probable  lineal  descent  of  the  modern  horse. 
The  American  representative  of  the  latter  is  the  extinct  Equus 
frcUernus  Leidy,  a  species  almost,  if  not  entirely,  identical  with 
the  old  world  Equus  cabcUlus  Linn.,  to  which  our  recent  horse  be- 
longs. Huxley  has  traced  successfully  the  later  genealogy  of  the 
horse  through  European  extinct  forms,*  but  the  line  in  America 
was  probably  a  more  direct  one,  and  the  record  is  more  complete. 
Taking,  then,  as  the  extremes  of  a  series,  Orohippus  agilis  Marsh, 
from  the  Eocene,  and  Equus  fratemua  Leid}',  froih  the  Quaternarj', 
intermediate  forms  may  be  intercalated  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty from  the  thirty  or  more  well  marked  species  that  lived 
in  the  intervening  periods.  The  natural  line  of  descent  would 
seem  to  be  through  the  following  genera: — Orohippus^  of  the 
Eocene  ;  Miohippus  and  Anchitherium^  of  the  Miocene ;  Anchippus^ 

*  Axmiversary  Address,  Geological  Society  of  London,  187U. 
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Hipparion^  Protohippus  and  PlioJnppus^  of  the  Pliocene;  and 
EquuSj  Quaternary  and  recent. 

The  most  marked  changes  undergone  by  the  successive  equine 
genera  are  as  follows :  Ist,  increase  in  size ;  2d,  increase  in  speed, 
through  concentration  of  limb  bones ;  3d,  elongation  of  head  and 
neck,  and  modifications  of  skull.  The  increase  in  size  is  remark- 
able. The  Eocene  Orohippus  was  about  the  size  of  a  fox.  Mio- 
hippus  and  Anchitherium,  from  the  Miocene,  were  about  as  large 
as  a  sheep.  Hipparion  and  PUohippua^  of  the  Pliocene,  equalled 
the  ass  in  height :  while  the  size  of  the  Quaternary  Equus  was  follj 
up  to  that  of  the  modern  horse. 

The  increase  of  speed  was  equally  marked,  and  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  gradual  modification  of  the  limbs.    The  latter  were 

Fig.  75. 


r— 


a,  Orohippus  (Eocene);   6.  Miohippns  (Miocene);   c,  Hipparion  (Pliocene); 

d,  EquuB  (Quaternary). 

slowly  concentrated,  by  the  reduction  of  their  lateral  elements 
and  enlargement  of  the  axial  one,  until  the  force  exerted  by  each 
limb  came  to  act  directly  through  its  axis,  in  the  line  of  motion* 
This  concentration  is  well  seen,  e.  gf.,  in  the  fore  limb.  There 
was,  1st,  a  change  in  the  scapula  and  humerus,  especially  in  the 
latter,  which  facilitated  motion  in  one  line  only ;  2d,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  radius,  and  reduction  of  the  ulna,  until  the  former 
alone  remained  entire,  and  effective  ;  3d,  a  shortening  of  all  the 
carpal  bones,  and  enlargement  of  the  median  ones,  ensuring  * 
firmer  wrist ;  4th,  an  increase  in  size  of  the  third  digit,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  on  each  side,  until  the  former  alone  supported  the 
limb.  The  latter  change  is  clearlj'  shown  in  the  above  diagram 
(Fig.  75),  which  represents  the  fore  feet  of  four  typical  genera  in 
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the  equine  series,  taken  in  succession  from  each  of  the  geological 
periods  in  which  this  group  of  mammals  is  known  to  have  lived. 

The  ancient  Orohippua  had  all  four  digits  of  the  fore  feet  well 
developed.  In  Miohippua^  of  the  next  period,  the  fifth  toe  has 
disappeared,  or  is  only  represented  by  a  rudiment,  and  the  limb  is 
supported  by  the  second,  third  and  fourth,  the  middle  one  being 
the  largest.  Hipparion^  of  the  later  Tertiary,  still  has  three  digits, 
but  the  third  is  much  stouter,  and  the  outer  ones  have  ceased  to  be 
of  use,  as  they  do  not  touch  the  ground.  In  EquuSy  the  last  of 
the  series,  the  lateral  hoofs  are  gone,  and  the  digits  themselves 
are  represented  only  by  the  rudimentary  splint  bones.*  The 
middle,  or  third  digit,  supports  the  limb,  and  its  size  has  increased 
accordingly.  The  corresponding  changes  in  the  posterior  limb  of 
these  genera  are  very  similar,  but  not  so  striking,  as  the  oldest 
type  (Orohippus)  had  but  three  toes  behind.  An  earlier  ancestor 
of  the  group,  perhaps  in  the  lowest  Eocene,  probably  had  four 
toes  on  this  foot,  and  five  in  front.  Such  a  predecessor  is  as 
clearly  indicated  by  the  feet  of  Orohippus^  as  the  latter  is  bj'  its 
Miocene  relative.  A  still  older  ancestor,  possibly' in  the  Creta- 
ceous, doubtless  had  five  toes  in  each  foot,  the  typical  number  in 
mammals.  This  reduction  in  the  number  of  toes  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  due  to  elevation  of  the  region  inhabited,  which  grad- 
ually led  the  animals  to  live  on  higher  ground,  instead  of  the  soft 
lowlands  where  a  polydactyl  foot  would  be  an  advantage. 

The  gradual  elongation  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  took  place 
in  the  successive  genera  of  this  group  during  the  Tertiary  period, 
was  a  less  fundamental  change  than  that  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  limbs.  The  process  may  be  said  to  have  already 
began  in  Orohippus,  if  we  compare  that  form  with  other  most 
nearly  allied  mammals.  The  diastema,  or  "  place  for  the  bit,"  was 
well  developed  in  both  jaws  even  then,  but  increased  materially  in 
succeeding  genera.  The  number  of  the  teeth  remained  the  same 
until  the  Pliocene,  when  the  front  lower  premolar  was  lost,  and 
subsequently  the  corresponding  upper  tooth  ceased  to  be  function- 
ally developed.  The  next  upper  premolar,  which  in  Orohippus 
was  the  smallest  of  the  six  posterior  teeth,  rapidly  increased  in 
size,  and  soon  became,  as  in  the  horse,  the  largest  of  the  series. 
The  grinding  teeth  at  first  had  very  short  crowns,  without  cement, 

•  The  modem  horse  occasionally  has  one  of  the  ancestral  hooflots  developed,  usuaUj 
on  the  fore  foot.  • 
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and  were  inserted  by  distinct  roots.  In  Pliocene  spc 
molars  became  longer,  and  were  more  or  less  coated  wit 
The  modern  horse  has  extremely  long  grinders,  without  t 
and  covered  with  a  thick  external  layer  of  cement.  Tl 
teeth  were  very  large  in  Orohippus^  and  in  this  genus,  i 
those  from  the  Middle  Tertiary,  appear  to  have  been  w* 
oped  in  both  sexes.  In  later  forms,  these  teeth  decline 
especially  as  the  changes  in  the  limbs  afforded  other  fac 
defence,  or  escape  from  danger.  The  incisors  in  the  ea 
were  small,  and  without  the  characteristic  ^^mark"  of  tb 
horse.  In  the  genera  from  the  American  Eocene  and 
the  orbit  was  not  enclosed  behind  by  an  entire  bridge 
and  this  first  makes  its  appearance  in  this  country  in 
forms.  The  depression  in  front  of  the  orbit,  so  charact 
Anchitherium  and  some  of  the  Pliocene  genera,  is,  Strang 
not  seen  in  Orohipptis^  or  the  later  Miohippus,  and  is 
likewise,  in  existing  horses.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  ths 
culiarly  equine  features  acquired  by  Orohippus  are  reta 
sistently  throughout  the  entire  series  of  succeeding  formi 
e.  g.j  is  the  form  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw, 
the  characteristic  astragalus,  with  its  narrow,  oblique, 
ridges,  and  its  small  articular  facet  for  the  cuboid. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  a  general  outline  of  the  more  markec 
that  seem  to  have  produced  in  America  the  highly  sf 
modern  Equus  from  his  diminutive,  four- toed  predece 
Eocene  Orohippus.  The  line  of  descent  appears  to  hav^e 
rect,  and  the  remains  now  known  supply  every  imporU 
mediate  form.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  with 
through  which  of  the  three-toed  genera  of  the  Pliocene  t 
together,  the  succession  came.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
species,  which  appear  gencrically  identical,  are  the  desce 
more  distinct  Pliocene  types,  as  the  persistent  tendency  ; 
earlier  forms  was  in  the  same  direction.  Considering  tht 
able  development  of  the  group  through  the  entire  Tertiai 
and  its  existence  even  later,  it  seems  very  strange  that  nc 
species  should  have  survived,  and  that  we  are  indebtec 
present  horse  to  the  old  world. 
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IN  EUROPE. 

BY  W.  8.  FARLOW,  M.D. 

•c* 

PART   III.     GENEVA   AND    THE   ALPS. 

LFTER  a  month  of  wandering  through  Switzerland  and  northern 
iy,  I  have,  at  length,  settled  in  this  charming  city  for  the  purpose 
more  systematic  botanical  study  than  one  is  likely  to  under- 
e  in  such  resorts  as  Grindelwald  and  Zermatt,  I  arrived  in 
itzerland  from  Munich  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  reached 
indelwald  on  the  20th,  when  the  alpine  vegetation  was  in  full 
om,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  display  of  wild  flowers  as 
9  then  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  high  pastures,  or  Alps 
►per,  and,  still  higher  up,  on  exposed  rocks  just  below  the  snow 
3.  For  the  European  botanist,  who  is  only  in  search  of  rarities, 
rmatt  is  much  richer  than  Grindelwald.  In  general,  Dauphiny 
iiore  favorable  for  the  botanist  than  Switzerland  itself,  but  to 
American,  who  must,  at  least,  see  Switzerland  and  who  wishes 
get  a  good  general  idea  of  the  alpine  flora  at  the  same  time, 
place  seems  to  me  better  adapted  than  Grindelwald.  The 
ley  is  easily  and  quickly  reached  and,  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
lage,  is  the  moraine  of  the  lower  glacier  which,  by  a  constant 
'^ession  (according  to  the  guides)  for  twenty  years,  has  left  ex- 
sed  a  mass  of  rocks  on  which,  but  more  particularly  along 
iir  border,  may  be  found  numerous  alpine  and  sub-alpine  plants, 
nongst  the  most  beautiful  and  common,  are  Linaria  alpina  DC. 
d  Epilobium  Fleischeri  Hochst.  which  attract  the  eye  of  non- 
tanical  travellers,  and  even  of  the  guides  themselves.  To  the 
t  of  the  moraine  (looking  up)  and  along  the  path  leading  to 
5  fner  de  gldce  one  can  without  fatigue  collect  alpine  plants  to 
'  heart's  content,  including  even  the  famous  Edelweiss,  Leontopo- 
<»i  aipinum  Cass.,  unless  he  arrives  a  little  late  in  the  season,  in 
^ch  case,  every  trace  of  it  will  have  disappeared  under  the  dev- 
otions of  guides  and  tourists.  iFor  my  part,  I  can't  see  the 
*t  beauty  in  the  flower,  and  it  was  a  great  annoyance  to  have  a 
iidful  thnist  into  my  face  every  few  minutes  by  some  enter- 
^ing,  but  not  over-polite,  Swiss  boy.    It  does  very  well,  how- 
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ever,  for  the  guides  to  wear  a  sprig  in  their  hats,  it  gives  thei 
such  a  decided  alpine  look  and,  then,  it  is  so  romantic.     Every 


one  has  heard  about  the  chamois  hunters  who  imperil  their  lives  ii 
gathering  the  Edelweiss  growing  about  half-way  up  steep  preci- 
pices, nobody  knows  how  many  thousand  feet  high,  all  for  th( 
sake  of  some  beauteous  maiden.    At  present,  maidens  of  the  above 


class  have  probably  retired  to  the  remotest  valleys ;  at  any  rate      ^ 
they  are  not  met  with  in  Grindelwald.     But  Edelweiss  may  be 
without  great  risk  of  life  or  limb  ;  for  while  crossing  the  Simploi 

I  had  ouly  to  step  out  of  the  diligence  to  pick  specimens  of  i ^t 

growing  on  some  rocks  near  the  road.     But,  to  return  to  our  pat^Hi 

to  the  mer  de  glace  —  along  the  lower  portion  a  most  beautifi ]m[ 

effect  is  produced  by  the  quantities  of  Phalangium  ramosum  Lj 


and  Astrantia  major  L.,  growing  together,  the  latter  proving  thi ^t 

even  an  umbellifer  can  be  beautiful.     Above,  on  the  mountai^Mn, 

Aconitum  Napellus  and  A.  lycoctonum^  with  numerous  Caryophj 1- 

lacea3,  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 

No  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  Grindelwald  in  July,  ^^dt 
the  beginning  of  August,  should  fail  to  ascend  the  Faulhorn.     Aft     Mcr 

emerging  from  the  forest,  uninteresting,  except  ftom  a  few  Cam ^ 

anulce,  to  all  but  lichenologists,  one  finds  in  abundance  the  bea ^^- 

tiful  alpine  rose,  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  L.,  which  the  ladi  -^s 
are  so  fond  of  fastening  in  bunches  to  the  ends  of  their  alp^^   n- 
stocks  ;  and,  growing  with  it  in  abundance,  but  flowering  a  litfc"^c 
later,  the  odd  Gentiana  punctata  L.     After  passing  the  chS^let,  t-^Mie 
really  alpine  flora  is  first  seen  in  a  meadow  blue  with  Gentiai 
Bavarica  and    G,  verna  mixed  with  Androsace,  while   the  m< 
beautiful  G.  acauUs  occurs  farther  on.     Every  step  discloses  ni 
beauties,  the  fragrant  Nigritella  angustifolia^  VioloBy  Primulce^ 
pervivay  Saxifragce  and  composites  without  end,  till  the  climax       w 
reached  at  a  little  knoll  not  far  from  a  small  black  looking  lafe^=^c> 
just  under  the  snow  fields,  which  is  covered  with  Soldanella  minir^^*^ 
Hoppe.     The  nodding  of  the  beautiful  little  purple-blue  coroll^»^» 
the  distant  tinkling  of  hundreds  of  bells  from  a  large  herd  in  trl^e 
alp  below,  the  bare  black  rocks  and  snow  ahead,  and  behind  tJoe 
magnificent  mass  of  the  Wetterhorn,  from  which  one  hears  constant 
avalanches,  all  form  a  picture  ^icli  no  one  is  likely  to  forget. 

The  proper  time  for  seeing  the  alpine  flowers  is  from  the  midd/e 
of  July  till  the  middle  of  August,  better  however  in  July.  Those 
who  arrive  late  in  August,  as  do  most  of  the  Americans,  will  search 
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in  vain,  even  in  the  richest  localities,  for  a  glimpse  at  the  wonder- 
ful profusion  and  brilliancy  of  the  mountain  flora.  Single  spec- 
imens of  many  and  some  even  rare  species  may  then  be  found, 
but  the  flowers  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  feature  of  the  landscape. 
The  lichenologist  will  find  superb  specimens  of  Evemia  divaricata 
in  fruit  in  the  forest  between  Griudelwald  and  the  Rosenlaui 
glacier. 

I  regret  not  having  had  time  to  explore  the  St.  Gothard  for 
lichens  which  are  said  to  be  interesting  in  that  region.     The  rocks 
below  the  celebrated  DeviFs  Bridge  were  covered  with  Oyrophoroe^ 
mostly  common  species,  !\owever.    The  richest  botanical  field  of 
Switzerland  which   the  American   is   likely   to   visit  is  Zermatt, 
*t  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa.     Here,  there  is  enough  to  catch  the 
^ye  of  the  traveller,  but  the  species  for  which  Zermatt  is  partic- 
ularly famed  must  be  diligently  sought,  and  one  who  expects  to 
examine  this  region  profitably  must  make  up  his  mind  to  stay  at 
least  a  week.     Interesting  plants  are  found  on  the  road  from  Visp 
^  Zermatt  and,  at  least,  the  first  half  of  the  way,  as  far  as  St. 
^iklaus,  had  better  be  made  on  foot  for  that  reason.     The  Riffel- 
^^rg  is  interesting  in  the  season  but,  by  the  middle  of  August, 
^ot  very  much  is  to  be  found.     The  Pinus  cembrd  of  this  moun- 
^in,  and  the  larches  whose  trunks  are  gay  with  Evemia  wlpina^ 
*i'e  certainly  worth  seeing. 

As  far  as  botany  is  concerned,  Chamounix  is  very  uninteresting, 
although  the  lichens  are  tolerably  numerous.  The  Fleg^re  is  al- 
most stupid  in  its  monotony,  and  the  only  plant  of  any  interest  is 
the  fern  Allosorus  crispus^  abundant  just  before  entering  the  forest. 
Attracted  by  the  name  "  Ic  Jardin,*'  I  started  off  early  one  morning 
^^Pecting  to  return  laden  with  treasures.  The  scenery  was  mag- 
liificent,  but  the  so-called  garden  is  destitute  of  all  but  common  al- 
Pine  plants,  such  as  Gentiana  punctata^  O,  Bavarica,  Linaria 
^Pinay  etc.  The  excursion  on  the  whole  is  fatiguing  over  the  mer 
^  Qlace  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  Montanvert,  then,  round  a 
^^Uer  of  the  Aiguille  du  moine  to  the  Telafere  moraine,  then  a 
^^**Hd  climb  up  the  moraine  r<elieved  only  by  the  bright  flowers  of 
'f^^enoatytes  alhifrons^  and  across  the  Telafere  glacier  to  the  Jardin ; 
^^  Ml,  a  walk  of  nine  hours  over  snow,  ice  and  moraines. 

t-«et  me  now  say  a  word  about  the  bool^s  a  traveller  had  better 

^^^  with  him  to  the  botanical  districts.     I  started  with  Koch's 

^aschenbuch  der  Deutschen  und  Schweizer  Flora,"  which  I  found 
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to  answer  the  desired  object  very  well,  although  it  is  somewhat  an- 
tiquated.  It  is  Dot  in  print,  however,  and  can  only  be  obtained  ai 
second-hand  bookstores  of  the  large  cities.  I  had  the  misfortun 
to  lose  my  "  Taschenbuch  "and  had  some  trouble  in  finding  a  sub 
stitute  at  Lucerne.     Let  me  warn  all  your  readers   against 


wretched  "  Taschenbegleiter  des  Alpenclubisten"  by  Dr.  R.  T 
Smiler.  One  might  just  as  well  try  to  find  a  plant  in  Bradshaw*^^  *8 
"  Railway  Guide."  At  last,  in  Geneva,  I  found  an  excellent  littler  _Je 
guide  called  "Flore  analytique  de  la  Suisse"  by  P.  Morthier  of  Nei 
chatel,  second  edition,  1872.  It  is  compact  ^nd,  if  only  decently 
bound,  instead  of  being  in  paper  covers  like  all  continental  books 
would  be  as  convenient  as  possible.  The  orders  are  arranged 
cording  to  the  natural,  but  the  key  on  the  Linnaean,  system, 
author,  it  must  be  remarked,  has  a  very  neat  way  of  getting  ov< 
difiSculties  in  the  larger  and  more  complicated  genera.  The  pru 
cipal  species  are  clearly  given  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a 
note  like  the  following:     Between  species  A  and  B  are  sever=^sil 

hybrids  known  as  species  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  of  different  authors.     Th is 

might  certainly  be  called  eliminating  difficulties. 

Geneva,  although  long  known  as  the  residence  of  distinguish^ 
scientific  men,  i^not,  at  present,  so  much  frequented  by 


who  wish  to  pursue  science   as  the   German  University  town^ — a. 
The  Academy  partakes  to  a  large  degree  of  the  nature  of  * 

German  gymnasium.    This  is  owing,  partly,  to  the  absence,  un^^Bi^ 
recently,  of  good  practical  laboratories  which  are  so  common  "       ^ 
Germany,  and  to  which  that  country  is  indebted  for  the  large  iziii^ii- 
flux  of  foreign  students.     Recently,  however,  the  new  Acadeirrr^y 
buildings  have  been  finished  in  a  very  substantial  manner, 
the  number  of  laboratories,  chemical,  physical,  anatomical,  phj 
iological,  botanical,  zoological,  etc.,  is  quite  astonishing.     It 
said  that  a  part  of  the  large  sum  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  is  to  be  devoted  to  improving  the  Acadenr^y 
and  raising  it  to  the  rank   of  a  University.     I  have  no  douW^^^ 
this  will  soon  be  done,  and  then  Geneva  may  attract  AmericfiV  ^ 
students,  as  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  opportunities  fk^^ 
learning  French  are  two  very  decided  advantages. 

Botany  is,  at  present,  represented  here  by  M.  Alphonse  d^ 
Candolle  and  his  son  M.  Casimir  and  Dr.  Johann  MiJller,  callaf 
Argoviensis,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  numerous  other  Miillers, 
distinguished  in  botany  and  zoology.    M.  Edward  Boissier  re- 
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sides  near  the  city,  and  the  aged  M.  Duby  a  short  distance  up  on 
the  lake.  Besides  these  is  a  M.  Thurie,  professor  of  vegetable 
physiology.  The  laboratory  of  the  latter  has  been  recently  fitted 
up.  The  botanical  garden,  although  forming  a  very  pleasant  play- 
ground for  children  and  their  nurses,  is  hardly  what  one  would 
expect  from  a  city  in  which  three  generations  of  De  Candolles 
have  lived.  It  is  whispered  that  the  city  government  prefers  to 
use  it  as  a  propagating  garden  for  the  supply  of  the  public  squares 
and  parks. 

In  herbaria  the  city  is  very  rich,  there  being,  at  present,  three 
distinct  large  collections ;  the  De  Candolle  herbarium  opposite 
the  cathedral ;  the  collection  of  M.  Boissier  at  his  residence  ;  and 
that  of  Delessert  formerly  in  Paris.  The  latter  is  not  yet  ar- 
ranged and  will  be  for  some  time  particularly  inaccessible.  The 
De  Candolle  herbarium  is  in  two  divisions ;  the  iSrst,  from  which 
the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Prodromus  were  written,  remains  as  a 
classic  memorial  of  that  work,  no  additions  or  alterations  being 
made  in  it,  but  all  purchases  and  exchanges  are  inserted  in  the 
second  herbarium,  which  contains  the  materials  of  the  later  vol- 
umes. 

The  curator  of  the  herbarium  is  Dr.  Miiller,  whom  I  found  on 
my  arrival  resting  from  the  fatigue  arising  from  his  work  on  Bra- 
zilian Rubiacese,  by  devoting  himself  to  his  favorites  the  lichens. 
With  his  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  study  the  lichen  flora  of  Ge- 
neva. ThU  excellent  botanist  and  most  amiable  man  has  an  ex- 
tensive general  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  botany,  and  does 
not  tui*n  up  his  nose  at  the  smaller  plants  as  beneath  his  notice. 
In  his  knowledge  of  lichens  he  has  few  equals  in  Europe,  although 
most  of  his  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  phsenogams.  The 
Vegetations-punkt  mania  does  not  prevail  at  Geneva  as  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  aflects  many  of  the  younger  botanists  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  quite  unfitted  for  practical  work.  The 
Germans  are  constantly  making  the  mistake  that  everything  mi- 
croscopic is  important,  in  fact  more  important  than  anything  else. 

The  flora  of  Geneva  is  exceedingly  interesting,  the  city  being 
situated  at  a  point  where  a  northern  and  southern  flora  unite. 
It  was  too  late  to  study  the  pheenerogams  when  I  arrived,  but  the 
lichens  are  always  in  season.  A  short  hour  from  the  city  is 
the  Pas  de  TEchelle  leading  to  the  passage  between  the  Grand 
and  Petit  Saleve.    Here  is  the  original  station  of  a  number  of 
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Species  of  lichens.  Along  the  path  one  sees  rocks  and  stoi 
bearing  marks  of  the  chisel.  These  were  made  by  Dr.  Miill 
who  points  out  the  identical  spot  where  the  first  Amphilo\ 
granulosum  was  found  by  him,  as  well  as  other  new  sped 
Everywhere  lichens  abound.  In  the  passage  above,  between 
Grand  and  Petit  Saleve,  the  rocks  of  the  two  sides  bear  differ^ 
species :  to  the  left,  the  rare  Toninia  Boissieri^  Lynalissa  S^ 
vensis  and  Omphalaria  pulvinata^  and  to  the  right,  many 
cariacece.  At  present,  more  than  a  thousand  species  of  licl^4 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  a  very  large  nunc^ 
for  a  local  flora.  In  one  spot  a  number  of  holes  have  been  dri  li  < 
into  the  rocks,  and  Prof.  DeBary  one  day  suggested  joking^ 'Sj 
that  Dr.  Miiller  was  going  to  blow  up  the  mountain  to  see  if  Jn 
could  not  find  some  new  species  inside.  To  show  how  thorougt^^J 
Dr.  Miiller  has  explored  this  region  (pointing  to  a  ledge  of  rocfcr  ^) 
he  said  that  he  began  at  one  end  one  Sunday,  and  examined 
certain  tract  marking  the  place  where  he  left  oflT,  and  returnc 
on  successive  Sundays  until  the  whole  ledge  was  explored.  19^^ 
Eldorado  of  lichenologists  is  near  the  summit  of  the  Gratr:^" 
Gorge  on  the  Grand  Saleve.  Between  the  fallen  boulders  at  t^^® 
foot  of  the  mountain  is  found  Cyclamen  Europoeum  in  abundancr=^^' 
and  also  the  rare  fern  Aspienium  Halleri  which  generally  gro^^^ 
with  Solorina  saccata. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Geneva  from  the  Saleve  and  farth 
distant  are  the  highest  summits  of  the  Jura,  the  Dole,  ColombL 
and  Reculet.     Of  these  the  Dole  is  the  most  accessible, 
ascent  is  made  from  St.  Cergues  about  three  hours  distant  froin 
Nyon  on  the  lake.     The  excellent  road  ascends  gradually  to  ^3t» 
Cergues  and  affords  magnificent  views  of  the  lake  and  Mt.  Blaxmc- 
It  is  from  this  route  that  one  is  best  enabled  to  form  a  corr^^t 
idea  of  the  height  of  the  latter  mountain  which  seems  to  nse 
higher  and  higher,  while  the  lower  mountains,  as  the  Saleve  SLud 
the  Mole  sink  gradually  until  they  are  lost  in  an  undulating  plain* 
At  St.  Cergues  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  very  primitive 
region.    The  doors  of  the  rooms  at  the  inn  are  destitute  of  bolts 
or  locks.     There  being  no  fire  or  possibility  of  a  fire  except  iti 
the  kitchen  I  took  refuge  in  that  apartment  and  looked  on  in  as- 
tonishment while  the  landlady  made  soup  of  bread,  water  and 
garlics.     The  *' anything  warm  that  I  wanted"  turned  out  to  be 
cold  Swiss  sausage.     All  that  I  can  forgive,  but  why  would  the 
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landlad}'  stand  by  mc  while  I  was  eating,  and  ask  if  I  liked  the 
food  ?    Of  course,  I  had  to  say  it  was  delicious.    The  next  day, 
with  a  gendarmes  as  a  guide,  carrying  an  enormous  basket  with 
a  very  little  luncheon,  I  went  to  the  summit,  passing  through 
large  forests  of  Abies  excelsa,  and  pastures  full  of  the  beautiful 
Gentiana  ciliata.     The  rocks  of  the  summit  were  covered  with 
lichens,  the  most  striking  of  which  were  Blatora  rujyestris,  var. 
calva^    Verrucaria  plumbea,   V.  Dufourii,  Blastenia  Agardhiana^ 
B.  nubigena,  Caloplaca  chalybcea  and  Biatora   Jurana.     Having 
disposed  of  our  luncheon,  1  soon  managed  to  fill  the  basket,  my 
box,  and  all  my  pockets  to  overflowing,  to  say  nothing  of  two  or 
three  leaves  of  Cirsium  ferox  covered  with  a  Pucciniaj  and  several 
large  agarics  which  I  carried  in  one  hand.     The  gendarmes  did 
not  seem  to  mind  the  Cladonice  and  Parinelue  much  :  but  I  thought 
his  countenance  fell  as   he  saw  the  Verriicaricfi  and  other  mine- 
ralogical  plants  going  into  the  basket  which  I  kindly  allowed  him 
to  carry.     Returning  to  Nyon  in  the  omnibus  I  managed  to  in- 
commode my  neighbors  by  the  specimens  in  my  coat  pockets.     In 
nay  lap  was  a  heap  of  Cladonice  and   Peltigercey  and  a  worthy 
Switzer  opposite  got  his  feet  entangled  in  the  strap  of  my  bo- 
tanical box,  where  were  my  choicest  specimens,  and  1  soon  saw  it 
naoving  towards  the  door  bottom  upwards  with  the  cover  open. 
But  every  one  was  restored  to  good  nature  by  a  young  lady,  just 
from  Paris,  who  distributed  a  package  of  candy  amongst  the  com- 
pany. 

An  interesting  locality  for  lichens  is  along  the  Arve  above 
Geneva ;  but,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  stones  on  which  they 
grow  were  under  water.  Only  in  spring  can  one  collect  there 
with  advantage.  During  his  excursions  in  the  higher  Alps,  M.  Cas- 
imir  De  Candolle  has  made  some  interesting  discoveries  with 
regard  to  the  height  at  which  lichens  grow.  He  found  on  the 
SQmmit  of  Monte  Rosa  (15,217  ft.  high)  Amphiloma  murorum. 
Tbe  upper  part  of  the  Schreckhorn  (13,386  ft.  high)  is  covered 
^th  lichens ;  so  far  as  is  known,  however,  only  common  species. 
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Surveys  West  op  the  IOOth  Meridian.  —  We  have  before    m 
Lt.  Wheeler's  preliminary  report  of  progress  of  the  geograplu<7& 
and  geological  surveys,  and  explorations  west  of  the  lOOthmeri^' 
ian  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    ITlbe 
fourth  season  of  field  work  was  brought  to  a  close  in  December  IsL^^'i 
when  the  parties    returned  to  Washington  to  elaborate  resul'C^^' 
These  survey's  have  been  made  to  perfect  and  supplement  eachotlB.^ 
in  such  a  way  that  a  vast  extent  of  country  has  been  covered 
from  central  California  over  a  great  part  of  Nevada,  as  far  east 
eastern  Utah  and  south  including  Arizona.     The  initial  work     o 
survey's  consists  in  the  accurate  mapping  out  of  the  public  dom^li 
l^'iug  to  the  westward  of  the  100th  meridian.    To  accomplish  ttM^ms. 
a  number  of  skilled  topographers  and  astronomers  have  been  e  mjot 
ployeii,  whose  successful  efforts  can  hardly  be  overestimated     in 
these  particular  lines.    As  collateral  branches  of  the  work,  geolo£7 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  ethnology  and  zoology,  ail  have  re- 
ceived due  share  of  attention  and  large  collections  have  been  made, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  specimens.     In  addition  to  tlieoe 
scientific  subjects^  the  questions  more  especially  bearing  on  polit- 
ical economv  have  been  oarefuUv  discussed :  such  ss  methods  of 
•  •  • 

irrigation,  mining,  etc.,  the  establishment  of  military  posts,  etc. 
Numerv^us  photc^rraphs  were  taken  representing  the  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  dwellings  of  the  Indians,   the  geological  formations, 
mountains,  etc.     A  vast  amount  of  manuscript  is  in  hand  ready 
for  publication  should  Congress  make  the  necessary   and  higUj 
prvkjvr  appn>priations.     IVoliably  not  less  than  fifty  new  specie? 
of  iusevts,  fish,  etc.,  will  be  figured  in  the  reports^  which  will  cor 
sist  v^f  seven  quarto  volumes  l>esides  an  atlas  of  maps,  which 
alrv^aviy  near  vvmplelion.     Fn>m  the  maps  we  have  seen,  we  jnd 
that  thoy  are  prv»bably  the  best  of  the  countxy  ever  made.    T 
year's  work  will  cv^nsist  c^f  lalvrs  in  the  mining  district  knc 
as  ^•*.3>  In  Cv>k^nidv>,     The  j-^rs*.  \.^«f*  of  the  party  is  nearly 
5^U20  as  heretofore,  cv>usis;i.!ig  of  the  following  accomplished 
cer? :  aaKHii:  the  names  will  l>.e  ivcv^>iLzed  several  well  kno^ 
£a:;iral;s:s : — L;,  G,  M.  Wheeler,  Corpcs  of  Engineers  in  charg 
W,  M,  MarshaiL  Cor^^  of  Eajrlae^rs  Astix>Domical ;  Lt, 
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>gie,  Corps  of  Engineers  Meteorological ;  Dr.  H.  S.  Yarrow, 
S.A.,  Surgeon  and  Naturalist;  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  U.S.A., 
rgeon  and  Botanist ;  Dr.  Oscar  Loew,  Chemist  and  Mineralo- 
it ;  H.  W.  Hensliaw,  Assistant  Naturalist  and  Oniithologist ; 
sides  a  corps  of  trained  collectors. 

The  area  gone  over  in  1873  was  no  less  than  76,000  square 
les,  and  Lt.  Wheeler's  work  has  probably  not  been  surpassed 
general  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail.  Dr.  Yarrow's 
me,  as  that  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  Natural  Histor}'^  division 
the  work,  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  highly  creditable  manner 
which  that  branch  of  investigation  is  conducted.  His  results, 
many  of  which  we  have  already  enjoyed  access,  are  of  great  in- 
est  and  importance.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  this  great 
1  most  important  work  may  not  be  restricted  for  want  of  the 
ids  needed  for  its  completely  successful  prosecution. — Elliott 

>U£8. 

Check  List  of  Coleoptera.* — A  new  and  revised  list  of  our 
3tles  has  long  been  needed,  as  a  convenience  in  arranging  our 
3inets  and  facilitating  exchanges.  Its  publication  has  also  been 
sessitated  by  the  numerous  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
aonymy,  mostly  based  on  comparisons  made  by  Dr.  LeConte 
Europe,  and  others  from  examinations  made  by  the  author, 
me  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
i  families,  the  Coccinellidse,  Erotylidse  and  Endomychidae  being 
iced  in  the  Clavicorn  series  by  Mr.  Crotch,  an  important  meas- 
3  sanctioned  by  Drs.  LeConte  and  Horn,  while  the  weevils  are 
iced  at  the  end  of  the  series  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
.  LeConte. 

Dictionary  of  Elevations  of  the  United  States-I — Though 
special  value  to  physicians,  this  book  will  be  useful  to  those 
erested  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  elevations  of  many  points,  particularly  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
as,  are  given  in  a  compact  form.     The  Dictionary  contains  in 

Check  List  of  the  Coleoptera  of  America  nortli  of  Mexico.  By  G.  R.  Crotch, 
sm,  Mass.,  Naturalii^ts'  Agency,  1874.    8to,  pp.  130.    $1.00. 

Dictionary  of  Elevations  and  Climatic  Begii^tcr  of  the  United  States;  containing, 
ddition  to  elevations,  the  latitude,  mean  annual  temperature,  and  the  total  annual 
ifaU  of  many  localities ;  with  a  brief  introduction  on  the  orographic  and  other 
sical  peculiarities  of  North  America.  By  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.  New  York.  Van 
trand,  1874.    8vo,  pp.  d3.    Price  $3.00  paper;  $3.75  cloth. 
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addition  to  elevatioDS,  the  latitude  and  mean  annual  temperat:*- 
of  many  localities.     We  notice  some  inaccuracies  and  omissL 
in  comparing  it  with  "Gannett's  List  of  Elevations"  publishe(3 
Hayden's   Survey,  those  relating  to  the  heights  of  promiEz^ 
mountains  being   inexcusable.      These,  with   typographical 
other  errors,  show  that  it  should  be  consulted  with  some  cautiox^  . 

Flora  op  Colorado.* — The  inhabitants  of  the  far  west    tm^nd 
eastern  tourists  will  have  reason  to  thank  Dr.  Hayden  for    t.be 
useful  series  of  practical  manuals  of  the  natural  history  of  *iie 
Rocky  Mountains  he  is  so  energetically  pushing  on  to  completi  c:»Q« 
This  synopsis,  the  first  of  the  series,  is  very  opportune,  a9    it 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  tourist  or  botanist  a  ready  means     ^^ 
identifying  the  plants  of  a  region  so  rich  in  interest  as  Colora^^* 
We  only  regret  that  the  preliminary  essay  on  the  geographi  ^^*^ 
distribution  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora  could  not  have  appeair^^ 
in  the  same  volume. 

The  plan  followed  in  the  synopsis  is  that  of  Mr.  Watson  in 
catalogue  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  ''King's  Report  on 
Geology,  etc.,  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel."  Descriptions  are  given  ^^ 
all  the  plants  not  mentioned  in  '*  Gray's  Manual,"  "  Chapma»:«^'® 
Flora"  and  other  floras  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  mosses  and  Hepaticae  have  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  I^* 
Lesquercux,  the  lichens  by  Mr.  H.  Willey,  and  the  fungi  by  ftelr. 
Peck,  while  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  larger  portion  on  Pliar 
nerogams  is  a  sufllcient  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  work. 

BOTANY. 

Abnormal  form  of  Allosorus  Acr.osxicnoiDES.  —  On  a  visit  fco 
Isle  Royale,  Michigan  (Lake  Superior),  in  August,  1873, 1  collect^ 
some  nice  specimens  of  that  peculiar  fern  Allosorus  acroHtichoid^^ 
Sprengel  {Cryptogramma  acrostichoides  R.  Br.).     One  large  han<^' 
some  plant  1  succeeded  in  transporting  to  Detroit,  where  it  «^ 
present  flourishes  on  a  rockwork  made  for  the  purpose.     It  affords 
an  instance  of  a  curious  abnormality  which,  I  believe,  has  not 
hitherto  been  noticed  in  this  fern.     1  refer  to  its  producing  fronds 

•Synopsis  of  tbe  Flora  of  Colorado.  By  Thomas  C.  Porter  and  John  M.  Coiilt«. 
Department  of  the  Interior  U.  S.  Geological  and  (Geographical  Surrey  of  the  Tern- 
tories.  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  S.  Geologist,  in  charge.  Mi:3cellaueou8  rublicatioD,  Ko-  *• 
Waflhlqgton,  1874.    8vo,  pp.  180. 
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tiich  the  upper  part  is  fertile,  having  the  usual  very  narrow 
ir  divisions,  while  the  lower  part,  barren,  has  all  the  character- 
5  of  the  sterile  frond  with  its  "  obovate  decurrent  and  creuately 
led  or  incised  segments."  The  abnormal  frond  is  also  quite 
ill  as  the  fertile  fronds,  which  in  this  fern,  it  is  well  known, 

always  much  taller  stipes  than  the  sterile  fronds,  lifting  them 

above  the  latter. 

was  much  gratified  to  behold  this  dainty  graceful  fern  growing 
3  native  haunts — its  isolated  home.  It  was  now  in  fUll  per- 
on,  which  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  the 
id,  in  May.  I  observed  that  it  generally  grew  in  clefts  or  on 
i'es  of  the  outcropping  ridges  of  metamorphosed  sandstone, 
lally  shaded  by  trees,  and  always  facing  the  south.  It  was 
riably  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  debris  largely  formed  of  the 
.yed  fronds  of  numerous  previous  generations  of  the  fern, 
e  the  straw-like  stipes  of  many  years  remained  erect  and  dry 
rcling  the  plant  below,  and  no  doubt  aflfording  it  valuable  pro- 
on. —  Henry  Gillmak,  Detroit ^  Michigan. 

CMEx  PATIENTIA  L. — This  rumcx  is  not  mentioned  in  Wood's 
my,  and  the  brief  reference  to  it  in  the  last  edition  of  Gray's 
ual  in  connection  with  Amherst,  Mass.,  suggests  that  it  is 
paratively  rare.  It  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  botanists, 
now  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Amherst,  and  at  least  three  of 
leighboring  towns,  growing  by  the  roadside  or  near  dwellings. 

when  the  writer  was  at  Highgate  Springs  in  northwestern 
nont  during  the  past  season,  it  was  everywhere  as  abundant 

apparently  as  much  at  home  as  any  of  our  introduced  ru- 
^s.— H.  G.  J. 

HE  Northernmost  Flowering  Plants. — Dr.  Bessels,  of  Hall's 
tic  expedition,  collected  according  to  a  note  in  ''Nature"  by 
J.  D.  Hooker,  four  plants  from  the  east  side  of  Smith's  Sound 
ititude  82®  N.  They  are  Draha  alpina  L.,  Cerastium  alpinum 
Taraxaaim  dens-leonis  Def.  var.  and  Poaflexuoaa  Wahl.  This 
be  most  northern  locality  where  any  phanerogamous  vegeta- 
has  been  found. 

HE  Small-flowered  Parnassia  in  Michigan. —  In  the  summer 

866,  I  made  the  interesting  discovery  of  the  small-flowered 

Js  of  Parnassus  {Parnassia parviflora  DC),  at  White-fish  Bay, 

»consin,   on   the   northwest  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.      The 
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elegant  little  plants  grew  in  patches  of  moss,  in  clefts  of  the  rock, 
within  reach  of  the  spray  from  the  lake. 

As  I  was  the  first  to  discover  this  flower  on  Lake  Michigan  (in 
Wisconsin),  so  now,  I  believe,  I  am  the  first  to  find  it  in  the  state 
of  Michigan,  and  thus  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  its  flora  this 
somewhat  rare  plant.  I  found  it  to-day  (August  1 ,  1873),  growing 
rather  abundantly  on  Grand  Island,  Michigan,  along  the  high  cliffs 
of  red  Potsdam  sandstone  overhanging  Lake  Superior.  At  this 
date  some  of  the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  others  have  gone  to 
seed,  while  a  number  have  flower-buds  still  unexpanded. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  number  of  the  sterile  filaments  in 
each  set — so  specific  a  distinction  in  this  genus.  Gray  gives  the 
number  in  P.  parviflora  as  "  about  five  in  each  set,"  which  corre- 
sponds, I  think,  with  other  descriptions.  In  a  large  number  of 
specimens  which  I  have  to-day  carefully  examined,  I  find  the 
sterile  filaments  from  six  to  nine,  and  occasionally  eleven  in  each 
set ;  but  oftenest  they  are  seven.  This  about  agrees  with  my 
Lake  Michigan  plant.  The  flower  is  from  five-eighths  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  broad  ;  and  the  petals  are  decidedly  (generally 
one-fourth  to  one-third)  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  ovate  or 
rather  oblong  leaves  are  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base. 

These  Lake  Superior  plants,  growing  mostly  on  the  soft  and  dis- 
integrated sandstone,  are  of  more  luxuriant  appearance  than  my 
specimens  from  Lake  Michigan,  which  grew  on  limestone  rock.  I 
observed  that  matlike  tufts  of  the  plant,  which  had  fallen  from  the 
beetling  clifi*,  frequently  took  root  and  flourished  on  the  beach  be- 
low ;  though,  doubtless,  they  are  in  such  cases  often  swept  away 
by  the  fierce  waves  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Parnassias  would  make  interesting 
garden  plants,  and  prove  easy  of  cultivation.  Their  cup-like 
flowers,  of  a  delicate  white  finely  veined  with  green,  could  not  fail 
to  be  considered  ornamental ;  while  the  lengthy  period  of  blos- 
soming would  be  an  additional  recommendation.  —  Henbt  Giu-" 
MAN,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Fresh  water  Alg-e  of  North  America. — Students  of  our 
fresh  water  algae  will  find  in  the  beautiful  and  interesting  work  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  "  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Fresh 
"Water  Algae  of  North  America,"  a  ready  means  of  identifying 
their  specimens.    It  is  a  large  quarto  volume,  with  many  colored 
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plates,  and  is  taken  from  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  £[nowl- 
edge. 

Aplectrum  hyemale  again. — Of  the  thirty  plants  of  Aplectrum 
hyemcUe  Nutt.,  transferred  to  my  garden  from  the  woods  north  of 
Detroit,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1873,  mention  of  which  has  already 
been  made  in  the  Naturalist,  but  two  sent  up  flower  scapes  and 
of  those  but  one  came  to  perfection.  The  petals  of  this  expanded 
on  the  5th  of  June.  The  other  scape  proved  abortive,  the  raceme 
not  appearing  from  the  sheath. 

At  the  date  of  October  1st  most  of  the  new  leaves  of  my  plants 
were  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  above  ground,  while  some  were 
only  just  protruding  from  the  earth.  The  plants  seem  to  be  quite 
healthy. 

Numerous  communications,  received  from  various  places  since 
the  printing  of  my  note,  are  mostly  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  I 
had  arrived  at  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  blossoming. 

As  a  generally  accepted  opinion  is  that  this  plant  is  not  found 
in  Massachusetts,  I  would  here  say  that  I  have  lately  been  informed 
on  reliable  authority  that  there  is  but  one  known  station  for  it  in 
that  state,  viz.,  Amherst,  where  for  two  or  three  seasons  it  has 
been  collected  in  flower. 

I  omitted  mentioning  in  my  former  note  that  on  June  30, 
1870, 1  collected  in  our  woods  a  single  withered  scape  with  pods, 
of  the  previous  season,  showing  that  the  plant  had  flowered  there 
in  1869. — Henry  Gilluan,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Development  of  Ferns  without  Fertilization. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Prof. 
Gray  communicated  a  paper  by  his  former  pupil.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Farlow,  now  in  Germany,  on  the  development  of  ferns  from  the 
prothallium  irrespective  of  fertilization,  by  a  sort  of  parthenogen- 
esis. The  growth  observed  took  place,  not  from  an  archegonium, 
bat  from  some  other  part  of  the  prothallium. 

Lobelia  syphilitic-*:  var.  alba. — In  1868  I  found  near  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  a  single  plant  of  Lobelia  syphilitica  v.  alba,  which  must 
be  very  rare  in  this  country.  It  was  found  among  many  other 
plants  bearing  blue  flowers — though  in  this  case  they  were  perfectly 
\rhite — and  continued  to  bear  white  flowers  for  three  years  as  did 
also  the  seedlings  from  this  plant.    After  this  time  I  lost  sight  of 
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the  plants.  Paxton  (Bot.  Diet.)  instances  the  var.  alba,  hot 
American  authors  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  permanent  variety.-— 
J.  S.  Hough. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Olive-sided   Flycatcher. — In  the   December  number  of  fhe 
Naturalist  Mr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  in  remarking  on  Cantopvs 
borecUis^  states,  that  he  obtained  a  fine  specimen  at  Easthamptoo, 
Massachusetts,  and  asks  if  this  species  has  ever  been  taken  in 
Massachusetts  before. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  I  have  observed  each  year 
several  specimens  of  this  beautiful  flycatcher  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  although  I  consider  this  a  rare  bird  with 
us,  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  few  breed  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  every  year.     I  have  always  observed   it  in  May  or  Jone, 
though  specimens  have  been  captured  here  in  the  fall. 

With  us  it  is  a  very  wary  and  shy  species  when  it  first  arrives 
from  the  south,  frequenting  the  topmost  branches  of  tall  trees,  and 
its  mild,  clear  notes  can  be  heard  at  a  long  distance,  but  at  the 
Umbagog  Lakes,  in  Maine,  where  it  breeds  in  numbers,  it  does  not 
show  nearly  so  much  shyness  as  it  exhibits  during  its  northern 
migrations  through  Massachusetts.  I  have  taken  several  speci- 
mens there  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1873,  I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a  pair  of  Contopus  borealis  in  Belmont,  Mass.  For  sev- 
eral days  previous  I  had  heard  one  of  the  fl3'catcher8  uttering  its 
peculiar  call  from  a  hillside  which  was  sparsely  covered  with  firs. 

On  the  above  date,  as  I  was  passing  that  locality,  I  again  heard 
the  notes  of  this  bird  in  nearly  the  same  place,  and  thinking  i^ 
must  be  breeding  I  approached  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  sxA 
soon  saw  the  flycatcher  in  question  sitting,  in  its  erect  posture,  on 
the  top  of  a  small  fir  tree.  I  was  surprised  at  the  near  approach 
it  allowed  me,  as  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tree  before  the 
bird  took  flight,  though  but  for  a  short  distance,  however,  as  it 
alighted  on  the  dead  branch  of  a  maple  a  few  yards  oflT,  and  was 
then  joined  by  its  mate.  I  then  secreted  myself  in  a  clump  o( 
barberry  bushes  where  I  remained  for  some  time  watching  the©. 

From  the  uneasiness  the  birds  exhibited,  I  was  convinced  they 
had  a  nest  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  though  the  locality  was  not 
particularly  adapted  for  breeding,  but  although  I  searched  dili- 
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rently  I  was  unable  to  find  the  nest.  I  am  aware  that  there  have 
^een  several  nests  found  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  though  this 
Qust  certainly  be  its  most  southern  breeding  range. 

I  have  thought  the  species  must  leave  us  on  their  southern  mi- 
;ration  by  the  first  of  September,  though  I  saw  one  specimen  at 
(loosehead  Lake,  Maine,  as  late  as  the  1st  of  Oct.,  1873,  at  which 
teriod  the  weather  was  quite  cold,  water  freezing  round  our  camp 
aost  every  night. — Rcthven  Deane,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

The  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. — At  the  close  of  an  article  on 
lontopus  borecdis,  which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  the 
•i'aturalist  (page  750),  I  made  the  inquiry  "Has  this  species  ever 
leen  obtained  in  Massachusetts  before  ?  "  Since  then  I  have  as- 
ertained  that  specimens  of  it  have  been  collected  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  Wm.  Brewster,  Esq.  and 
•thers,  and  that  it  occasionally  breeds  within  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  note  previously  described,  Mr.  Nuttall  said : 
^The  female  had  a  whistling,  oft-repeated,  whining  call  of  *pu  *pu, 
hen  varied  to  'pu  'pip,  and  'pip  'pu,  also  at  times  'pip  *ptp  'puy 
9tp  *ptp  *ptp,  'pu  *pu  *pip^  or  *tu  Hu  'tu,  and  'tu  *tu.  The  male, 
resides  this  note,  had,  at  long  intervals,  a  call  of  seh  'pKebte  or 
i  *phebed,"  It  is  such  a  difficult  undertaking  to  represent  accu- 
ately  the  note  of  a  bird  by  means  of  letters,  that  no  two  persons 
[escribe  that  of  the  same  species  by  the  same  characters,  although 
rhen  pronounced,  the  syllables  generally  give  the  same  sound. 
?hu8  Mr.  Nuttairs  call  of  'h  'phebed  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
hat  described  by  myself  as  0  wheo.  His  imitation  of  the  note  of 
he  female  bird  is  most  excellent :  I  have  heard  it  many  times  and 
•mitted  giving  it  only  because  I  neglected  to  write  it  down  while 
n  the  field,  and  it  will  never  do  to  trust  to  memory  for  such 
aatters. — C.  Hart  Merriam. 
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On  the  Structure  of  Diatoms. — It  is  hoped  that  the  publica- 
ion  of  the  following  memoranda  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
lacidating  the  structure  of  the  tests,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
Qonstrating  the  utility  of  microscopical  objectives  of  exceptionally 
ligh  powers.  The  uncertainty  of  the  footing  in  this  unstable  and 
ontested  ground  will  necessitate  many  errors,  and  may  serve  as 
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an  excuse  for  them.  So  many  competent  microscopists  haye 
written  upon  this  subject  that  the  writer  would  fain  be  silent  were 
it  not  for  a  firm  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  instrumeot  he 
used,  for  this  kind  of  investigation.  In  fact  this  excelleot  glass 
gives  advanced  work  on  almost  every  test  tried,  and  fully  justifies 
the  confidence  reposed  in  it.  The  observations  recorded  below, 
unless  where  otherwise  stated,  were  made  with  a  Tolles'  -^  im- 
mersion objective  of  165°  angle  of  aperture,  and  generally  a 
Tolles*  two  inch  eye-piece,  giving  an  amplification  of  2500  diame- 
ters. 

Eupodiscus  Argus. — My  attention  was  especially  called  to  this 
shell  by  having  noticed  the  wide  difference  between  the  views  of 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Slack,  Mr.  Samuel  Wells  and  Mr.  Charles  Stodder. 
My  observations  are  corroborative  of  the  idea  of  two  plates  as 
asserted  by  Messrs.  Stodder  and  Wells.  Using  a  f  objective  with 
power  of  340  times  obtained  by  high  eye-piece  and  extending 
draw-tube,  and  using  a  Lieberkiihn,  the  outside  or  coarser  mark- 
ings on  specimens  mounted  convex  side  uppermost  are  white  with 
white  cloud  illumination.  An  erased  space  on  one  shell  and  the 
holes  or  depressions  through  which  Slack's  four  large  "  spherules" 
are  seen  are  now  black.  They,  then,  are  not  covered  by  the  ex- 
ternal ''crust." 

The  slide  was  then  turned  over  and  the  inside  of  the  same 
specimen  examined  by  the  same  method,  and  on  the  more  favor- 
able portions  of  it  the  finer  net-work  of  the  inner  plate  is  also  seen 
in  white,  the  "  spherules"  being  perfectly  black.  By  this  reflected 
light  the  "four  spherules"  are  plainly  seen  to  be  dark  openings 
in  the  white  plate  and  the  net-work  is  clearly  traced  across  the 
areolae  in  the  outside  plate.  The  diatom  looks  like  a  piece  of 
coarse  white  netting  laid  over  a  finer  piece. 

Under  the  Tolles'  ^  and  with  transmitted  light,  whether  cen- 
tral or  oblique,  it  matters  not,  all  portions  of  the  surface  of  both 
the  upper  and  the  lower  plates  are  found  to  be  covered  with,  or 
composed  of,  a  still  finer  net-work  with  irregular  oval  meshes  like 
the  two  coarser  ones. 

The  place  in  the  shell  above  referred  to,  where  the  layers  are 
erased,  denuding  an  interior  structureless  "vail,"  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  edges  of  the  fractured  layers.  The  broken 
edges  of  both  plates  bordering  on  the  erasure  show  the  jagging  of 
this  finest  net  structure.    The  arrangement  of  the  finest  areolie  ifl 
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more  regular  near  the  margin  of  the  diatom  or  appears  so  by 
reason  of  the  simpler  character  of  the  structure  in  that  part. 
They  are  easily  seen  with  the  -^  on  any  part  of  every  specimen 
studied,  but  are  unusually  distinct  between  the  "four  spherules" 
on  the  inner  plate  looking  through  the  largest  openings  in  the 
outer  plate  ;  or  may  be  rendered  still  more  distinct  on  shells  with 
the  concave  side  up.  They  are  more  diflSicult  to  be  seen  on  the 
outside  crust  with  the  high  powers  used  because  of  its  greater 
opacity.  Deductions  from  focal  changes  with  reference  to  the 
various  markings  lying  in  different  focal  planes  corroborate  the 
conclusions  above  expressed. 

The  disks  examined  are  on  Holler's  Probe- Platte  and  on  a  slide 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wells. 

HycUodisais  svbtilia  Bailey. — On  this  beautiful  little  shell  the 
"engine  rulings"  are  readily  seen  with  almost  any  illumination, 
and  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  intersecting,  lines,  whether  real 
or  illusory  beading  are  displayed.  When  we  use  monochromatic 
light  the  whole  scene  is  changed.  The  hyaline  portion  of  the  disk 
is  instantly  resolved  into  perfectly  well  defined  hexagons,  radiat- 
ing from  the  central  nucleus.  The  central  part  because  of  its 
greater  depth  and  complexity  is  only  resolved  into  irregularly 
shaped  spaces  of  a  more  or  less  hexagonal  form.  Every  one  of 
the  five  beads  usually  seen  represents  the  centre  of  an  hexagonal 
plane  exactly  as  in  Pleurosigma  angulatum* 

The  hexagons  are  well  defined  with  a  power  of  7,000  diameters. 
They  may  also  be  seen  with  lamp  or  daylight. 

Triceratium  favus. — The  two  sets  of  markings  on  this  fadci- 
nating  object  certainly  lie  in  different  focal  planes  (see  Carpenter, 
"The  Microscope,"  4th  ed.,  p.  282  and  note)  and  probably  "be- 
long to  two  distinct  layers."  The  coarse  hexagonal  ridges  are 
found  to  project  from  the  outer  or  convex  surface,  and  the  inner 
plate ijears  the  minute  markings.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  fine  markings  show  decidedly  the  plainest  on  valves  that  are 
mounted  with  the  interior  surface  uppermost. 

Under  this  superior  objective  the  finer  markings  like  the  larger 
are  distinctly  faveolate.  Their  hexagonal  structure  is  easily  seen 
even  with  lamp  illumination.  When  examining  comparatively  thick 
shells,  possessing  a  complex  structure,  like  the  one  in  question,  the 
necessity  for  avoiding  errors  caused  by  too  intense  or  by  exces- 
sively oblique  light  becomes  at  once  apparent.     The  unequal 
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refraction  of  the  light  in  passing  throagh  the  external  silioeovs 
layer  produces  a  distorted  image  upon  and  of  the  interior  8iirfa<c^« 
In  this  manner  distorted  small  hexagons  may  be  seen  along  C^li^ 
lines  of  the  larger  net-work  by  a  lens  incapable  of  clearly  d  A^ 
playing  the  minute  hexagonal  markings  above  described. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  on  the  T,  favus  with  a  moder^^^*^ 
light  nearly  central. 

Surirella  gemma. —  This  beautiful  form  has  been  subjected      "to 
all  the  different  conditions  of  illumination   in   my  possesslc^xi- 
Like  other  relatively  thick  shells  the  appearances  presented  by 
markings  vary  greatly  with  the  changing  conditions  of  obsei 
tion.     No  trouble  is  experienced  in  bringing  out  the  longitudi«iaaJ 
strije,  nor  in  making  the  little  beauty  seem  to  "  wear  beads."      -At 
times  the  beads  give  place  to  rectangles,  and  again  after  car&'Clul 
manipulation  to  sharply  defined  elongated  hexagons  (^^  The  Af  I* 
croscope,"  Carpenter,  page  182).     Hartnack's  hexagons  as  figuared 
are  too  much  elongated  ;  although  sometimes  such  an  appearajicc 
is  presented  when  the  illuminating  pencil  is  at  right  angles  witli 
the  median  line,  the  transverse  lines  being  less  distinctly  percep- 
tible.    When  the  light  is  so  arranged  as  to  show  every  side  witli 
equal  perfection  the  form  of  the  markings  is  nearer  that  of  regular 
hexagons. 

The  Amici  prism  is  found  to  work  excellently  on  the  Surirella, 
and  when  it  is  used  with  the  -^^j  objective  and  the  blue  cell  the 
slightly  elongated  hexagons  are  easily  exhibited  on  an  avenge 
frustule. 

AtdacocUsctis  Kittonii, — This  splendid  disk  is  traced  with  easy 
angular  figures  evidently  elevations  and  the  spaces  between  tb^ 
lines  are  undoubtedly  depressions.  Some  of  the  markings  ar© 
circular,  others  square,  some  pentagonal,  some  hexagonal  and 
others  heptagonal.  Broken  specimens  of  Brightwellia  Johmof^^ 
with  like  surface  markings  show  the  line  of  fracture  runniof 
through  the  areolae. 

Navicula  rhomboides. —  Individual  fmstules  of  this  species  vai 
considerably  in  degree  of  difficulty  of  resolution.     Some  of  t! 
smallest  valves  when  mounted  in  balsam  tax  the  powers  of  exc 
lent  instruments.     The  writer  has  found  all  specimens  whet 
mounted  dry  or  in  balsam  to  yield  readily  transverse  stri»  i 
oblique  illumination  direct  from  the  lamp.     Under  the  same 
ditions  an  average  valve  exhibits  well  defined  longitudinal  f 
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b    the    ammoni-sulphate    cell    it    is    instantly   and    clearly 

rn  covered  in  every  part  with   squares,  like    Fleurosigma 

ictim. 

avicula  crassinervis. — The  specimens  of  this  variety,  in  ray 

ession,  arc  more  difficult  than  Frustulia  Saxonica  and  even 

A.  pdlucida  under  lamp  illumination,  but  any  clean  frustule 
tisfactorily  resolved. 

iing  monochromatic  light  with  plain  raiiTor  and  Wenham's 
boloid,  longitudinal  lines  are  discovered.  After  careful  manip- 
on  both  sets  of  lines  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  an  ap- 
ance  of  beading  results. 

avicula  cuspidata. —  Both  sets  of  lines  are  easy,  but  the  longi- 
Qal  are  much  closer  together  than  the  transverse.  Conse- 
itly  the  light  interlinear  spaces  are  elongated  and  no  semblance 
eading  is  to  be  seen.  In  diatoms  where  the  intersecting  striae 
>f  nearly  equal  fineness  the  little  square  spaces,  when  not  well 
led,  seem  circular,  and  if  the  illumination  by  transmitted  light 
tense  they  present  a  raised  appearance  due  to  refraction, 
r.  Charles  Stodder  called  my  attention  to  this  diatom  with  the 

of  ascertaining  with  the  -^V  whether  or  not  the  two  sets  of 
J  lie  in  different  focal  planes.  My  observations  many  times 
ated  have  convinced  me  that  they  are  never  both  in  focus  at 
same  time,  and  further  that  the  longitudinal  lines  are  on  the 
mal  surface  and  the  transverse  on  the  internal  plate.  If  there 
QOt  two  plates  the  lines  may  be  on  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
e  plate. 

''hite  cloud  illumination  is  found  to  be  much  better  than  other 
more  brilliant  light  for  demonstrating  these  slight  differences 
xsal  distances.  Many  errors  of  interpretation  are  avoided  by 
g  an  approximately  central  pencil  when  the  instrument  used 
apable  of  elucidating  all  the  details  of  structure  without 
iter  obliquity. 

■fustulia  Saxonica. — In  addition  to  my  observation  of  longitudi- 
lines  upon  this  test  and  resolution  into  dots  (Naturalist, 
r  1873,  page  443)  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  even  with  lamp 
nination  the  -^  has  displayed  the  transverse  much  clearer  than 
'  appear  in  Dr.  Woodward's  photo-print.  (Lens,  vol.  i,  p.  197.) 
h  oblique  light  direct  from  a  small  German  student's  lamp, 
lout  mirror,  prism  or  condenser  of  any  kind,  a  person  entirely 
ccustomcd  to  the  microscope  could  distinctly  see  them  with 
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Beck  No.  3  eye-piece,  power  7,000  times.  With  the  ammoni* 
sulphate  of  copper  cell  the  longitudinal  lines  and  dots  are  dis^ 
played  with  ease. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  test  diatoms  thus  far  studieJ^ 
ranking  but  little  easier  than  A.  pellucida,  N.  crassinervis  an 
Nitzschia  curvula. 

Amphipleura  pellucida. — Many  times  the  writer  has  been  abl 
to  confirm  the  observations  of  longitudinal  lines  on  this  mos 
difficult  test  shell,  but  never  has  succeeded  in  seeing  the  dots  er:- 
cept  with  the  blue  cell  and  Wenham's  paraboloid,  and  only  the 
under  favorable  circumstances.      (See   I.   E.   Smith,   in  "Th 
Lens,"  April,  1873,  page  115.     See  also  the  Naturalist,  May 
1873,  page  316.)     When  resolution  is  effected,  the  dots  are  ex- 
ceedingly minute  and  uniform  in  size,  showing  as  mere  points  ol 
light  when  magnified  2500  times.     On  one  occasion  the  writer  b 
seen  fine  dark  lines  crossing  between  the  transverse  strise  like  thi 
steps  of  a  ladder,  the  dots  or  spaces  plainly  longest  in  directioi 
parallel  with  the  median  line,  proving  the  longitudinal  to  be  fine 
than  the  transverse  lines. 

One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  resolution  of  the  longitudinal  stri 
is  the  presence  of  diffraction  lines.     The  valves  being  so  narro 
increases  this  difficulty.     Only  after  much  time  is  wasted,  m 
after  many  discouraging  failures,  will  the  patient  observer  receiv 
the  reward  of  success. 

Nitzschia  curvula  Sm. — The  unusual  number  of  spurious  a] 
pearances  in  this  object  leads  me  to  suspect  that  it  possesses 
complicated  structure  as  j^et  beyond  the  reach  of  the  instruments^ 
The  extreme  fineness  of  the  longitudinal  lines  as  compared  wit^ 
the  transverse  reminds  one  of  the  Navicula  cuspidata^  and 
is  the  case  with  the  coarser  shell,  no  efforts  avail  to  develop  ^ 
semblance  of  beading. 

Striatella  unipunctata, — Two  sets  of  fine  lines,  and  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  light  is  changed,  may  be  made  to  exhibit  either 
beads  or  squares.  In  point  of  value  as  a  test  will  be  found  to 
approach  Surirella  gemma. 

Gframmaiophora. — Of  this  genus  the  writer  has  examined  the 
O.  marina^  O,  subtilissima  and  (?.  serpentina;  all  of  which  are  re- 
solved into  hexagons.  Broken  specimens  of  G.  marina  show  the 
line  of  fracture  running  through  the  hexagonal  planes  and  leaving 
points  of  the  net-work  projecting.    The  markings  continue  com- 
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ly  illastrated  as  the  stage  is  resolved,  in  whatever  direction 
»eam  of  light  may  fall. 

luroneis, —  Some  of  the  larger  varieties  of  S.  phoenicentearon 
covered  with  hexagonal  areolse  easily  exhibited  with  central 
ght.  The  projecting  points  of  the  fractured  partitions  be- 
Q  the  hexagons  may  be  observed. 

^urosigma  angulatum, — Hexagons.  The  line  of  fracture  gen- 
\^  running  around  them,  but  quite  often  through  them. 
?uro8igma  Balticum,  —A  drop  of  water  slowly  advancing  by 
lary  attraction  shows  this  shell  to  be  covered  with  squares, 
proves  that  both  sets  of  lines  forming  the  boundaries  of  the 
•es  are  on  the  same  surface  of  the  valve ;  and  the  appearance 
nted  by  an  air  bulj^le  on  the  other  side  proves  that  surface 
smooth. 

mrosigma  formosum, — Near  the  ends  of  the  frustule  it  is 
under  certain  adjustments  of  the  light  to  make  it  appear  like 
jcker-board  with  alternate  bright  red  and  green  squares, 
de  rows  of  green  and  red  beads  alternating  may  be  seen  on 
as  well  as  on  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  (Dr.  Pigott 
.  M.  Journal.)  When  we  resort  to  central  light  from  a  white 
1,  and  thus  lessen  the  liabilities  to  err  caused  by  refraction, 
iction,  decomposition  of  light,  and  oblique  projection  of  shad- 
the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  these  various  appearances 
laused  by  two  sets  of  intersecting  diagonal  ridges,  the  finer 
8  running  up  and  down  over  and  between  the  coarser,  and 
«t  to  considerable  variation  even  on  the  same  frustule.  This 
y  would  also  account  for  the  "  beads  "(?)  being  of  different 
8,  and  the  same  "  beads  "  changing  color  when  the  focus  is 
ged.  We  see  in  many  of  the  mollusks  shell-markings  of  a 
ar  character. 

nduding  remarJcs, — It  would  seem  that  the  perfect  box-like 
of  the  shells  of  the  Diatomacete  and  their  elaborate  orna- 
ation  would  exclude  the  idea  of  a  blind  process  of  chemical 
allization.  Analogy  should  teach  that  they  are  secreted  for  a 
ctive  covering  for  the  tender  animal-like  plant,  as  among 
T  forms.  If  this  is  true  the  surface  markings  ought  to  be  so 
bated  as  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  shell  without 
ly  adding  to  its  weight.  It  would  also  be  expected  that 
of  the  larger  shells  would  be  perforated  with  holes.  This 
of  course,  would  have  to  admit  into  the  discussion  consid- 
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erations  of  habits  of  growth,  and  environmeDts.  Those  contain^M 
in  gelatinous  envelopes  should  be  less  developed  in  strength  ^3 
shell  and  bracing.  Those  growing  on  algse  and  in  exposed  loc^m! 
ities  should  be  strong  to  resist  fracture.  On  those  moving  fr-^ 
the  bracing  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  sheli^l 
larger  shells  being  relatively  more  liable  to  be  broken.  Here  ^ 
elsewhere  nature  without  waste  of  material  combines  utility  wS^t 
beauty. — G.  W.  Morehouse. 

Unmocnted  Objects. — At  the  request  of  a  number  of  micr^oj 
copists,  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Martin,  of  the  Maidstone  Micro-assay  ImWil 
oratory,  has  decided  to  establish  an  agency  in  this  country  for  ^h 
distribution  of  his  well-known  unmounted  objects.     Persons  dfesir 
ing  to  prepare  their  own  objects  can  thus  Obtain  a  large  variety  oi 
interesting  materials  at  a  very  small  cost.     A  stock  of  objects  ^wiU 
be  kept  for  immediate  distribution,  and  articles  that  may  be  oat 
of  stock  furnished  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
Lists  and  objects  can  be  obtained  by  addressing,  by  post,  C.  A. 
Baldwin,  Troy^  N.  T. 

NOTES. 

A  rare  opportunity  is  offered  botanists  or  scientific  institationfl 
of  purchasing  the  cryptogamic  herbarium  of  Dr.  Duby  (author  of 
Botauicon  Gallicum,  etc.),  containing  the  cellular  cryptogams 
of  all  families  except  the  mosses. 

This  collection  contains  first,  in  eighty-five  packages,  the  her- 
barium of  Dr.  Wallroth,  and  includes  all  the  species  discovered 
by  this  savant  and  published  in  his  "  Cryptogamia  Germanics/ 
also  that  of  Nees  von   Esenbeck,  containing  the  cryptogami 
species  of  the  different  families  (except  the  lichens  and  Hep» 
icai,  which  will  be  mentioned  farther  on),  including  a  lai^e  nu 
ber  of  flmgi  (among  others  almost  all  the  species  of  Schweinit 
algie,  etc.,  etc.     Besides  these  are  eighty  large  packages  coot 
ing  the  fungi  either  gathered  or  received  by  himself.     Amonj 
number  are   found   the  Ilypoxyla  in  perfect  order,  enriche 
authentic   specimens   from   Fries,   Montague,   Fiickel,  Berl 
Currc}'  and  Bisohoff,  perfectly  named  by  them.     In  these 
ages  arc  found,  among  other  things,  the  Lycoperdinei,  Hy 
Urcdines,  Muceiiines,  etc.,  described  in  his  "Botanicon,"  o 
publications.    Of  exotic  fungi  the  herbarium  contains  the 
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arolina,  published  by  Mr.  Curtis ;  those  of  Java,  collected  by 
Zollinger,  at  Jungliuha ;  those  of  Bahia,  by  Mr.  Blanchet ; 
5  of  Mexico,  Guadaloupe,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  large  number  that 

not  yet  been  published, 
i  to  the  lichens,  there  are  thirty-five  or  forty  enormous  pack- 
classified  by  genera,  in  which  are  contained  not  only  all 
i  which  have  served  for  his  "Botanicon  Gallicum"  but  those  of 

I  V.  Esenbcck,  Flowtow  and  others ;  besides  large  invoices 
xotic  and  European  lichens  from  Ny lander,  Korber,  Zollinger 

others.  The  Hepaticae  of  Nees  on  which  the  genera  and 
ies  of  the  Ilepaticology  of  this  savant  have  been  established, 

perfectly  in  order,  are  contained  in  twenty-six  packages, 
aified  and  labelled,  and  one  package  not  classified.  Lastly  the 
i,  studied  with  the  greatest  care,  for  his  "Botanicon"  and 
'^quent  works,  either  by  himself  or  Mr.  Cronan  of  Brest, 
lihed  with  a  large  number  of  drawings,  composing  thirty-five 
:sty  packages,  in  which  are  comprised  the  algae  of  Australia, 
on,  the  Pacific,  United  States  (by  Harvey)  ;  other  specimens 
L  various  countries  sent  by  various  savants ;  the  microscopic 
ies  of  Brebisson  and  other  micrographers.  To  all  this  must 
-<lded  twenty- four  cartons  from  M.  Lamy  de  Perignam,  con- 
ing many  different  cryptogams,  studied  and  named  by  M. 
ktague,  de  Brebisson,  etc. 

II  these  treasures  which  he  has  been  accumulating  for  fifty 
's,  and  prepared  for  special  work  of  his  own,  but  which  the 
Ij  of  bryology  has  caused  him  to  abandon,  he  will  sell  for  five 
isand  francs. 

.8  to  the  mosses  the  collection  is  still  larger,  but  he  will  only 
it  on  condition  that  it  shall  remain  in  his  hands  during  his 

Te  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  rare  scientific  treasures  like 
le  will  be  presented  either  to  the  Cambridge,  or  some  other 
,'ssible  herbarium  in  the  United  States,  by  generous  persons  of 
.ns. 

^E  reprint,  from  the  "  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  a  portion  of  the  report 
?rof.  E.  Weiss  of  Vienna,  who  visited  this  country  in  1872  for 
purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  condition  of  practical 
onomy  in  the  United  States.  The  extract  well  represents 
e  of  the  causes  that  retard  original  investigation  in  the  United 
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States,  and  applies  as  well  to  biology  as  to  astronomy, 
look  with  a  sort  of  dismay  upon  the  future  of  biological  sciem 
in  America,  so  few  are  the  earnest,  self-sacrificing  students  w 
are  devoting  themselves   to  histology,  embryology  and 
mental  biology.     When  the  fortunate  moment  arrives,  that 
flora  and  fauna  are  worked  up,  we  hope  for  what  the  Fren< 
would  call  serious  work.    Meantime  the  appeals  now  before  tZ 
public,  in  behalf  of  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History 
the  Zoologicar  Museum  at  Cambridge,  we  trust  will  produce 
results. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  of  much  greater  importance  is  it  that^   ij^ 
general,  almost  all  scientific  institutions  in  America  feel  the  w*ajQt 
of  workers  of  every  kind,  and,  in  many  cases,  this  want  arises  not 
so  much  from  financial  as  from  social  relations.     For  the  number  of 
men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  science  in  Amencfl 
is  very  small,  not  only  because  the  pursuits  in  other  paths  are  f^r 
more  profitable,  but  especially  because  the  efforts  of  every  yonn^ 
man  are  concentrated  in  the  endeavor  to  earn  his  own  livelihood 
as  soon  as  possible.     This  latter  trait  of  character,  which  most 
fi^quently  hinilers  the  pursuit  of  3'ear-long  earnest  studies,  is  cer- 
tainly the  fundamental  reason  why  scientific  growth  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  necessities.     This  is  the  case,  notwithstanding  tb^ 
fact  that  Americans  are  in  no  way  disinclined  towards  the  sciences^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  highly  esteem  both  them  and  the  me» 
that  cultivate  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  above-mentioned  numerooB      I 
gifts  of  private  individuals  for  the  improvement  of  the  existin^i      f 
and   the   establishment  of  new  schools  and  scientific  institates- 
Furthermore,  most  institutions  suffer  from   an   almost  constant 
deficiency  of  persons  to  execute  the  subordinate  drudgery;  and 
that,  again,  because  of  a  national  peculiarity.     For  an  Americsn 
would  rather  subject  himself  to  the  severest  bodily  labor  for  days 
wages,  than  to  enter  an3'wbere  as  a  servant  for  a  long  period? 
since,  in  the  latter  case,  he  must  obey  the  onlers  of  his  master, 
and  this  he  views  as  a  deprivation  of  ids  individual  freedom." 

Max  Sciiultze,  the  distinguished  German  anatomist  and  hi^ 
tologist,  is  dead.  lie  was  the  editor  of  the  well  known  "  Arcbi^ 
fur  Microscopiche  Anatomic,"  devoted  largely  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  tissues  and  to  the  infusoria.  He  wrote  also  on  the  embryologJT 
and  anatomy  of  the  worms,  of  echinoderms  and  hydroid  medusa 
and  on  the  foraminifera.  He  was  bom  in  1825,  and  died,  in  ^ 
prime  of  life,  at  Bonn,  having  just  had  completed  for  his  n8e,tf  ^ 
said,  the  amplest  and  most  elegantly  constrocted  laboratory  ^ 
Europe. 
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The  "Miscellaneous  Publications"  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
of  the  Territories  are  as  follows.  No.  1.  List  of  Elevations 
of  the  Mississippi,  by  H.  Gannet.  2.  (Unpublished).  8. 
lithology  of  the  Territories,  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  (to  be  issued 
in  ISdsLj).  4.  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado,  by  Porter  and 
Coixlter.  5.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Photographs  of  the  survey, 
for  the  years  1869  to  1873,  inclusive. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  is  to  republish  Hentz's 
papers  on  North  American  Spiders,  to  be  edited  by  ISir.  E.  Bur- 
gess,'with  notes  and  two  new  plates  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  as 
No.  2  of  the  "  Occasional  Papers."    The  work  will  contain  about 

one   hundred  pages,  and  have  nineteen  plates,  and  the  price  will 

be  ^.00  or  $3.50. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Natxiralist  I  find  my  name  ap- 
pears as  the  botanist  of  the  Wheeler  expedition  of  1873,  to  the 
exclusion  of  my  good  friend  Prof.  John  Wolf.  This  has  been  by 
wcidental  omission,  I  am  sure,  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  question.  I  did  have  a  certain  connection  with  the 
botanical  collection,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  in  that  de- 
partment was  by  Prof.  Wolf,  whose  conscientious  labor  cannot  be 
^  liighly  commended. — J.  T.  Rothrock. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, propose  to  raise  a  memorial  to  him,  by  placing  upon  a  strong 
ancl  enduring  basis  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  which  is  at  once  a  collection  of 
natural  objects,  rivalling  the  most  celebrated  collections  of  the  Old 
^orld,  and  a  school  open  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  land. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  whole  country 
take  part  in  this  memorial,  and  that  on  the  birthday  of  Agassiz, 
tlie  28th  day  of  May,  1874,  they  shall  each  contribute  something, 
however  small,  to  the  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Memorial  Fund,  in 
lionor  of  Louis  Agassiz ;  the  fund  to  be  kept  separate,  and  the 
^come  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  Museum. 

All  communications  and  remittances  for  the  ''Teachers*  and 
Npils*  Fund"  of  the  "Agassiz  Memorial,"  maybe  sent  to  the 

Treasurer,  James  M.  Barnard,  Room  4,  No.  13  Exchange  Street, 

Boston. 
Will  not  every  subscriber  to  the  Naturalist  contribute  his  or 

^er  mite  to  this  great  object? 
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The  Anderson  School  of  Natural  Histor}'  will  open  July  7  and 
close  August  29.  We  learn  that  over  ninety  applications  have 
been  made  above  the  number  which  can  be  accommodated.  This 
in  itself  is  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  sustain  the  school.  The 
funds  of  the  school  are  nearly  exhausted  in  erecting  the  buildings 
and  preparing  the  necessary  outfit.  The  Director  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  now  asks  the  cooperation  of  all  inter- 
ested in  education  in  obtaining  from  the  Legislatures  of  their  re- 
spective states,  or  from  other  means  at  the  disposal  of  State 
Boards  of  Education,  a  moderate  appropriation  say  of  $5,000,  or 
an  annual  grant  of  $350,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  permanent 
support  of  the  Anderson  School.  Every  such  share  would  entitle 
each  state  participating  to  the  admission  of  two  teachers  annually 
as  students  at  Pcnikese. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  have  charge  of  instruction  in 
their  respective  departments : — Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder  (Vertebrates), 
F.  W.  Putnam  (Fishes),  A.  S.  Packard  (Articulates),  Profs.  E. 
S.  Morse  and  Hamlin  (Mollusks),  E.  Bicknell  (Microscopy),  while 
lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Agassiz  on  Radiates  and  Em- 
bryology, Prof.  A.  M.  Meyer,  on  Physiological  Physics  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Lyman  on  Pisciculture.  The  laboratories  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Garman.  Dr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Garman  will  take 
charge  of  the  dredging  expeditions. 
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Aaassix.  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Louisville  Literary  Association  by  J.  P.  Lase*  W. 
16,  fti74.    8vo,  pp.  :jrt. 

Einundttcaiuigster  Bericht  des  yaturhistorUchen  Vereiru  in  Augsburg.  8vo,  pp.  138.  »■<•• 
burg,  1»!<«1. 

Bulletin  Afensnel  de  la  Societe  da  ^Acclimatation.    ^o,  vol.  10.  Nos.  10  and  11, 1878,   P*™"-^ 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  CATERPILLARS  BY 

INFLATION. 

BT    SAMUEL  H.   SCUDDEB. 

Many  persons  are  deterred  from  collecting  caterpillars,  by  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  preserving  them  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  easy  and  inexpensive  method  of  blowing  up  and  mounting  the 
pellicle  is  so  little  known  in  this  country,  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Association,  only  one  entomologist  besides  my- 
self had  ever  seen  the  operation  ;  since  then,  others  have  tried  it 
and  been  delighted  with  its  simplicity.  In  the  hope  of  inducing 
all  our  entomologists  to  experiment  for  themselves,  the  following 
explanation  of  the  process  has  been  prepared. 

It  should  be  premised  that  caterpillars  may  be  prepared  in  this 
way  so  as  to  retain  their  colors  far  better  than  by  any  other  method 
and  often  to  be  fit  subjects  at  any  subsequent  time  for  the  artist's 
pencil ;  the  most  delicate  processes  may  be  preserved  uninjured, 
and  the  examination  of  hairy  or  spin}'  appendages  made  even  more 
readily  than  during  life.  Specimens  taken  from  spirits,  unless 
absolutely  naked,  are  always  difficult  to  examine  from  the  matting 
of  the  hairs ;  and  the  internal  organs  can  seldom  be  studied,  even 
in  the  rudest  manner,  unless  the  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  their  preser\'ation  ;  in  fact,  no  specimen  can  be  fitted  by  any 
process,  for  the  study  of  both  internal  and  external  organizations, 
and  for  the  latter,  no  method  of  preparation  compares  with  that 
of  inflation. 

Entered,  aceordinir  to  Act  of  Confrress,  In  the  year  1874,  by  the  Pcabodt  Acadxky  O^ 
BclXNCJe,  in  the  Office  of  the  I^lbrarlan  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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The  instruments  necessary  for  the  operation,  besides  the  tool 
in  the  hands  of  every  entomologist,  are  a  small  tin  oven,  a  spirL 
lamp,  a  pair  of  finely  pointe<l  scissors,  a  bit  of  rag,  a  little  fiiL 
wire  and  a  straw. 

The  oven  is  simply  an  oblong  tin  box,  about  2  j^  inches  high, 
inches  wide  and  5  inches  long ;  the  cover  is  of  glass,  and  one  e 

Fig.  76. 


i 


Fig.  77. 


of  the  box  is  perforated  by  a  circular  hole  1^  inches  in  diameter. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  this  end  of  glass,  and  the  opposite  end 

should  be  movable ;   the  oven  rests  upon  an  open  standard  of 

twisted  wire  or  riveted  tin  plates,  as  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  76). 

No  soldering  should  be  used  upon  the  oven  or  standard,  as  it  would 

soon  be  melted.  Mr.  Biley 
suggests  that  there  would  be 
an  advantage  in  having  tb6 
front  end  of  the  standard 
higher  than  the  back  as  he 
has  shown  in  the  sketch.  He 
also  proposes  a  movable  wir6 

loop  indicated  in  the  woodcut  by  the  dotted  line ;  *  but  this  would 

seem  superfluous. 

The  voire  should  be  very  fine  and  annealed ;  the  best  is  that 

wound  with  green  thread  and  used  for  artificial  flowers.    It  should 


*The  engrayer  should  haye  made  this  loop  hang  from  the  edges  of  the  orenu 
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jiot  be  more  than  half  a  millimetre  in  diameter ;  the  cut  represents 
it  magnified  nineteen  diameters  (Fig.  77). 

The  straw,  Mr.  Goossens  of  Paris,  my  courteous  instructor  in 
^his  art,  who  possesses  a  collection  of  nearly  a  thousand  species 
of  inflated  caterpillars,  uses  nothing  but  ordinary  wheat  straw, 
choosing  stout,  dry  pieces  of  various  sizes,  the  cross  section  of 
-which  is  perfectly  circular;  with  these  he  inflates  the  smallest 
unicros  and  the  largest  sphingidsa.  Various  modifications  have 
l>een  suggested  ;  a  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  fine  point,  and  provided 
with  a  pair  of  spring  clips  to  attach  to  the  caterpillar,  is  a  favorite 
ibrm;  the  Germans  use  this  largely,  and  sometimes  attach  the 
caterpillar  by  threads  passed  around  the  anal  prolegs.  Dr.  Le- 
Conte  informs  me  that  Dr.  Gemminger  uses  a  finely  pointed  tube 
-with  an  elastic  bulb  attached  like  a  rubber  syringe.  Mr.< Riley 
suggests  (as  his  drawing  represents)  still  another  mode,  which  is 
to  pierce  a  piece  of  soft  wood  along  the  grain  with  a  fine  heated 
-wire  and  then  sharpen  to  a  point  the  tube  thus  formed,  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  caterpillar ;  a  tube  is  also  inserted  in  the  other  end 
(see  Fig.  76).    For  myself  I  prefer  the  simple  straw. 

The  operation.  Kill  the  subject  by  a  drop  of  ether  or  by  a 
plunge  in  spirits ;  if  it  be  a  hairy  caterpillar  it  should  remain  at 
least  half  an  hour  in  alcohol  and  then  rest  on  bibulous  paper  for 
forty-eight  hours ;  otherwise  the  hairs  drop  off  in  the  subsequent 
operation.  Then  placing  the  caterpillar  in  the  left  hand,  so  as  to 
expose  its  hinder  extremity  beyond  the  gently  closed  thumb  and 
first  two  fingers,  enlarge  the  vent  slightly  at  the  lower  edge  by  a 
vertical  cut  with  the  scissors ;  next  lay  the  larva  either  upon  bib- 
ulous paper  on  the  table,  or  upon  soft  cotton  cloth  held  in  the  left 
hand,  and  press  the  extremity  of  the  body  with  one  finger,  always 
with  the  interposition  of  cloth  or  paper,  so  as  to  force  out  any  of 
the  contents  of  the  rectum ;  this  process  is  continued  from  points 
successively  farther  back,  a  slight  additional  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  body  being  gently  pressed  out  with  each  new  move- 
ment ;  throughout  all  this  process,  great  care  should  be  taken  lest 
the  skin  should  be  abraded  by  too  violent  pressure,  and  lest  any  of 
the  contents  of  the  body  soil  its  exterior  or  become  entangled  in 
the  hairs  or  spines ;  to  avoid  the  latter,  the  caterpillar  should  be 
frequently  removed  to  a  clean  part  of  the  cloth  or  paper.    When 
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a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  itself  becomes  extended  it  should 
be  seized  with  a  pair  of  strong  forceps,  and,  the  head  remaining  in 
the  secure  hold  of  the  left  hand,  the  tube  should  be  forcibly  bat 
steadily  torn  from  its  attachments  ;  with  this,  most  of  the  contents 
of  the  body  will  be  withdrawn  and  a  delicate  pressure  passing  from 
the  head  toward  the  tail  will  reduce  the  subject  to  a  mere  pellicle. 

The  alcohol  lamp  is  now  lighted  and  placed  in  position  beneath 
the  oven  ;  a  straw  is  selected,  of  the  proper  size  to  enter  the  en- 
larged vent,  and  the  tip,  after  being  cut  diagonally  with  sharp 
scissors,  is  moistened  a  little  in  the  mouth  (to  prevent  too  great 
adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the  straw)  and  carefully  introduced  into 
the  opening  of  the  caterpillar ;  the  process  may  be  aided  by  blow- 
ing gently  through  the  straw.  When  the  skin  is  slipped  upon  all 
sides  of  the  straw  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
without  any  folding  of  the  skin  and  so  that  both  the  anal  prolegs 
protrude,  a  delicate  pin  (Edelston  and  Williams,  No.  19,  is  best) 
is  passed  through  the  anal  plate  and  the  straw. 

By  this  time  the  oven  will  be  sufficiently  heated  to  commence 
the  drying  process,  which  consists  simply  in  keeping  the  cater- 
pillar in  the  oven  extended  horizontally  upon  the  straw  by  blowing 
gently  and  steadily  through  the  straw,  as  one  uses  a  blow-pipe. 
Too  forcible  inflation  will  make  the  caterpillar  unsightly  by  dis- 
tending unnaturally  any  spot  that  may  have  been  weakened  or 
bruised  in  the  previous  operation  ;  the  caterpillar  should  be  kept 
slowly  but  constantly  turning,  and  no  harm  will  result  from  with- 
drawing the  creature  from  the  oven  and  allowing  it  to  collapse,  to 
gain  breath  or  rest;  only  this  relaxation  should  be  very  brief. 
The  caterpillar  should  be  first  introduced  into  the  oven  while  in- 
flated by  the  breath,  and  so  placed  that  the  hinder  extremity  shall 
be  in  the  hottest  part,  directly  above  the  flame,  for  it  is  essential 
that  the  animal  should  dry  from  behind  forward ;  yet  not  alto- 
gether, for  as  soon  as  the  hinder  part  has  begun  to  stiflfen  (which 
can  readily  be  detected  by  withholding  the  breath  for  a  second)» 
the  portion  next  in  front  should  receive  partial  attention  and  the 
caterpillar  moved  backward  and  forward,  round  and  round  over 
the  flame.  During  this  process  any  tendency  of  the  caterpillar  to 
assume  unnatural  positions  may  be  corrected — at  least  in  part- 
by  withdrawing  it  from  the  oven  and  manipulating  it ;  during  i&' 
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flation,  the  parts  about  the  head  should  be  the  last  to  dry  and 
should  be  kept  over  <he  flame  until  a  rather  forcible  touch  will  not 
cause  it  to  bend. 

To  secure  the  best  results  it  is  essential  that  the  oven  should  not 
be  too  hot,  the  flame  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  high  and  its 
tip  should  be  one  or  two  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 

When  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  will  yield  at  no  point,  it  is  ready 
for  mounting.  The  pin  is  removed  from  the  straw  and  the  cater- 
pillar skin,  which  often  adheres  to  the  straw,  must  be  gently  re- 
moved with  some  delicate,  blunt  instrument  or  with  the  finger  nail. 

A  piece  of  wire  a  little  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  cater- 
pillar is  next  cut,  and,  by  means  of  forceps,  bent  as  in  Fig.  77, 
the  tips  a  little  incurved  ;  a  little  shellac  *  is  placed  at  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  loop,  the  wire  is  held  by  the  forceps  just  beyond 
this  point,  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  ends  of  the  wire  from  spread- 
ing, and  they  are  introduced  into  the  empty  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar as  far  as  the  forceps  will  allow  ;  holding  the  loop  and  gently 
opening  the  forceps,  the  caterpillar  is  now  pushed  over  the  wire 
with  extreme  care,  until  the  hinder  extremity  has  passed  half-way 
over  the  loop  and  the  shellac  has  smeared  the  interior  sufllcicntly 
to  hold  the  caterpillar  in  place  when  dry ;  the  extremities  of  the 
parted  wires  should  reach  nearly  to  the  head.  Nothing  remains 
but  to  curve  the  doubled  end  of  the  wire  tightly  around  a  pin  with 
a  pair  of  strong  forceps  and  to  place  the  specimen,  properly 
labelled,  in  a  place  where  it  can  dry  thoroughly  for  two  or  three 
days  before  removal  to  the  cabinet. 

For  more  careful  preservation  and  readier  handling  Mr.  Goossens 
emplojs  a  different  method,  placing  each  specimen  in  a  glass  tube, 
like  the  test  tube  of  the  chemist.  The  wire  is  first  bent  in  .the 
middle  and  the  bent  end  inserted  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  smaller 
end  of  a  cork  of  suitable  size,  so  as  nearly  to  pass  through  it ;  the 
loops  are  then  formed  as  above ;  both  ends  of  the  cork  are  var- 
nished, and  a  label  pasted  around  the  portion  of  the  cork  which 
enters  the  tube,  thus  guarding  both  specimen  and  label  from  dust, 
and  the  latter  from  loss  or  misplacement.  After  two  or  three  days 
the  cork  with  the  caterpillar  attached  is  placed  in  its  corresponding 
tube  and  the  tube  may  be  freely  handled. 

*  To  prepare  this,  the  sheets  of  dark  shellao  should  be  preferred  to  the  light,  and  dis- 
solved In  forty  per  cent,  alcohol.   . 
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Modifications  of  this  system  will  occur  to  every  one.  Dr.  Gem- 
minger  uses  a  83rringe  for  the  extraction  of  th^  contents  as  well  as 
for  the  inflation  of  the  emptied  skin.  For  an  oven,  the  Vienna 
entomologists  employ  an  ordinary  gas-chimney  open  at  both  ends 
and  inserted  in  a  sand  bath,  which  prevents  perhaps  the  danger  of 
too  great  heat. 


NOTES   ON  THE   CYPRINOIDS   OF    CENTRAL 

NEW  JERSEY. 

BT  OHARLES   C.  ABBOTT,  M.   D. 

The  family  of  fishes  known  scientifically  as  the  Cyprinids,  and 
popularly  as  "shiners"  and  "minnows,"  is  well  represented  in  the 
Delaware  river  and  its  tributaries.  A  careflil  study  of  the  several 
species  of  cyprinoids  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  convinces  us  how.  difficult  it  is  to  define  clearly  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  many  of  these  fishes,  even  with  a  very  large 
number  of  specimens  to  guide  us;  the  tendency  to  vary  in  color 
and  fin  arrangement  being  especially  noticeable.  Therefore, 
while  we  have  ventured  to  describe,  as  new  to  science,  a  small  ey- 
prinoid,  collected  by  us,  for  the  first  time,  during  the  season  of 
1878,  we  have  purposely  confined  our  notes  to  the  species  gath- 
ered here  in  large  numbers,  and  not  included  in  several  small  ool* 
lections  received  from  other  portions  of  the  state.  While? 
therefore,  we  propose  to  give  the  f\ill  list  of  species,  found  in  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  state's  territory,  we  believe  it  really  presents 
the  entire  cyprinoidal  fauna  of  the  state. 

In  his  admirable  synopsis,*  Prof.  Cope  mentions  twelve  species, 
of  six  genera,  belonging  to  the  Delaware  and  its  tributaries.  The 
study  of  the  material  at  our  command  enables  us  to  recognizOt 
without  difficulty,  all  of  these  as  described  and  figured  in  the  sy- 
nopsis referred  to :  but  there  is  also,  it  must  be  mentioned,  maoj 
specimens  that  we  have  considered  as  species,  as  defined  by  Prof* 
Cope,  in  which  variations  exist,  that  are  of  sufficient  importance, 
it  would  seem,  to  make  them  even  more  than  marked  varieties-^ 

*  Synopsis  of  the  CyprinidiB  of  Peunaylyania :  Transactions  of  American  Philo>> 
Soc,  vol.  xili. 
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rieties  that,  seen  from  an  evolution  standpoint,  are  well  ad- 
Qced  to  that  point,  where  the  ^'species"  commences  and  the 
ariety"  ends.  To  some  of  these  instances,  we  will  call  partic- 
ir  attention  elsewhere,  and  remark  here  that,  besides  the  twelve 
MJies  given  by  Cope,  there  are  included  four  well  marked  species, 
genera  not  included  in  the  list  referred  to,  being  HybogncUhua* 
^assiz,  Alhemellus  Girard,  and  Hyborhynchus  Agassiz,  these 
kking  the  number  of  genera,  nine,  that  are  represented  in  the 
tlaware  fauna. 

So  far  as  our  investigations  have  enabled  us  to  determine,  the 
prinoids  of  the  Delaware  River,  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  and 
the  neighboring  streams,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Semotilus  rhotheus  Cope.  *'  Chub."  This  is  our  largest  and, 
the  river,  our  most  abundant  species.  Although  the  males,  in 
ring,  are  then  most  highly  colored,  they  do  not  become  at  any 
ison  dull  or  leaden  tinted.  We  have  noticed  that  the  variety  of 
ts  and  general  ruddy  tinge  of  the  whole  fish  vary  considerably, 
different  streams ;  the  milky,  turbid  waters  of  clay  creeks  ap- 
siring  to  have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  rich  colors  that 
kke  this  fish  so  beautiful  from  March  to  June,  when  found  in  the 
er  or  clear  spring  brooks.  Some  peculiarities  of  its  coloring 
le  almost  immediately,  and  others  change  in  hue,  on  taking  the 
1  from  the  water.  The  first  published  f  description  of  this  fish, 
^ailed  the  colors  of  a  living  specimen,  which  accounts,  we  sup- 
se,  for  the  difference  in  the  general  appearance  as  given  by  us, 
d  as  noticed  by  Prof.  Cope,  I  when  examining  dead  specimens. 
e  largest  specimen  we  have  met  with  weighed  1'  lb.  14  oz. 

2.  Semotilus  corporaUa  (Mitchill).  This  "chub"  is  also  an  in- 
bitant  of  several  little  brooks,  sometimes  reaching  considerable 
e,  but  never  attaining  the  dimensions  of  S.  rhotheus.  As  we 
ve  often  noticed  with  reference  to  allied  species  of  fishes,  so  in 
s  instance  ;  we  do  not  find  them  t.  e.,  the  two  species  of  Semo- 
18  associated  in  small  streams,  nor  intimately  so,  in  the  river, 
sides  the  marked  difference  in  color,  the  smaller  scales  at  once 
ike  evident  the  great  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding ; 
ich  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  northern  Semotilus  argeiV' 
\B  Putnam  (^Leucosomus  pulchellua  Girard,  et  auct,)     '*In  Gun- 


*  Synopsis  of  fishes  of  North  Carolina:  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.»  vol.  ii,p.  406. 
f  Free.  Acad.  Ka(.  Soi.,  Phila.,  1861,  p.  154.  X 1*  o-  P'  &M. 
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ther's  Catalogue  qf  Fishes,"  vol.  vii,  we  find  a  specimen  recorded, 
of  S.  rhoiJieus^  from  the  Delaware  River ;  and  considered  the  same 
as  Semotilus  argenteus  Putnam.  As  the  specimen  is  marked 
"Adult,"  it  seems  strange  such  an  error  should  have  occurred. 

3.  RhinicMhys  nasutua  (Ayres).  Both  from  the  limited  number 
of  streams,  in  which  it  is  found,  and  from  the  few  individuals 
which  occur,  this  is  preeminently  our  rarest  species. 

4.  Bhinichthy 8  atronasus  (MitchiW).  "Dace."  There  are  but 
few  streams,  except  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  where 
this  pretty  species  may  be  found.  Generally,  we  have  met  with 
it,  associated  with  the  young  Semotilua  corporalia^  and  both  it  and 
the  latter  were  remarkably  successful  in  escaping  from  a  scoop-net, 
by  burrowing  under  stones,  with  all  the  ease  of  a  Mdanura  in  the 
soft  mud ;  or  else  by  leaping  several  inches  from  the  water,  and 
so  passing  over  the  rim  of  the  net. 

5.  Stilhe  Americana  {lAnm).  "Roach."  DeKay  has  described 
as  two  geuerically  distinct  fishes,*  under  the  names  of  "  Variegated 
Bream"  Abramis  versicolor^  and  "New  York  Shiner"  Stilbeehry- 
aoleucas,  the  cj-prinoid  designated  above  as  Stilbe  Americana.  The 
two  varieties,  which  are  not  simply  varieties  in  color,  are  now 
conceded  to  be  the  same  species,  and  it  seems  strange  that  DeEay 
should  have  considered  these  variations  of  more  than  specific 
value,  when  now  it  is  not  accorded  even  that  importance.  On 
studying  the  descriptions  and  figures  above  referred  to,  and  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  of  these  with  a  very  large  number  of  speci- 
mens of  this  fish,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  there  exists  a 
well  marked  tendency  to  vary  in  this  fish,  which  verges  nearly  to 
that  line,  bej'ond  which  a  variety  becomes  technically  a  species. 
DeKay *s  figure,  on  plate  29,  is  an  excellent  representation  of  the 
common  "roach,"  as  we  find  it  in  quiet  waters  and  the  larger 
streams  of  this  state.  Color,  which  properly  goes  for  but  little* 
in  the  study  of  the  specific  differences  of  fishes,  merits  more  at- 
tention in  this  case,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  any  decided 
deepening  of,  or  variation  in,  the  tints,  in  the  spring  or  nuptial 
dress,  as  compared  with  that  of  autumn  or  winter.  In  the  case 
of  DeKay's  description  of  Abramis  versicolor^  we  have  a  gaudy 
species  described,  which  suggests  at  once  a  fish  taken  in  early 
spring,  when  the  C3'prinoids,  as  a  class,  are  in  brightest  colors ;  such 
however  is  not  the  case  with  the  Stilbe  Americana^  as  when  we 

•  Fishes  of  N.  Y.,  p.  191,  pi.  32,  fig.  103;  p.  SOI,  pi.  89,  llg.  91. 
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xamine  the  figure  of  Ahramis  versicolor^  we  find  a  fish  varying  in 
lie  size  and  shape  of  its  fins  also. 

In  studying  the  very  large  collection  of  specimens  of  the 
roach,"  from  streams  of  different  character,  made  during  the 
ast  summer,  we  think  we  have  traced  a  uniform  variation  in 
be  size  and  shape  of  the  fins,  more  especially  of  the  dorsal  and 
entrals ;  and  with  it,  a  constant  diffierence  of  the  color  of  the 
Uilbea  taken  in  small,  rapidly  running  streams,  and  the  ordinary 
•roach"  of  our  mill-ponds  and  quiet  creeks.  These  differences, 
1  some  respects,  agree  with  the  distinctions  drawn  by  DeKay  be- 
ween  the  Stilhe  chrysoleucas  and  Abramis  versicolor,  but  not  in  all. 
ndeed,  we  have  never  met  with  a  "roach"  that  was  strictly  iden- 
ical  with  the  fish  described  by  DeKay  as  a  "variegated  bream." 

The  variations  we  have  traced  out  in  a  large  series,  and  which 
e  believe  to  be  constant,  are  as  follows  : — 


Delaware  Jiiver  specimens. 

Adult,  total  length,*  7i  In. 

Dorsal  fin,  depressed,  reach- 
in;;  to  the  point  opposite  the 
9th  ray  of  anal  fin. 

Ventral  fins,  depressed, 
reaching  to  a  point,  separated 
by  two  scales  from  the  anus. 

Mouth,  when  closed,  on  a 
line  drawn  through  the  pupil. 


Scales  with  7  to  12  radii. 

Color  as  described  by  DeKay 
and  Storer.  Ventral  fins  crim- 
son on  anterior  rays,  fading 
into  orange.  Other  fins  lemon 
yellow,  with  black  lines  on  the 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins. 


Shahbaconk  Creek  specimens. 

Adult  (?),  total  length  5  in. 

Dorsal  fin,  depressed,  reach- 
ing to  a  point  opposite  the  last 
ray  of  anal  fin. 

Ventral  fins,  depressed, 
reaching  to  the  anus. 

Month  more  oblique;  when 
closed,  the  front  of  the  lips  on 
a  line  with  the  upper  edge  of 
the  orbit. 

Scales  with  4  to  5  radii. 

Color  uniformly  blue,  with 
no  shade  of  green  or  golden ; 
lighter  on  belly,  but  scarcely 
silvery.  Fins  pale  yellow,  but 
at  no  time  crimson  or  golden. 


In  order  not  to  mislead  the  student,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 

tood,  that  while  the  specimens  of  Stilbe  from  the  Shabbaconk 

Hreek  are  uniformly  different,  as  here  pointed  out,  we  do  find 

river"  specimens,  which  are  partially  grown  individuals  of  the 

*  Id  the  4th  vol.  Naturalist  we  have  referred  to  the  fact  of  having  gathered  many 
pecimens,  eight  and  nine  inches  long.  Compared  with  the  whole  number  of  individ- 
alB  in  any  given  stream,  these  measurements  are  exceptional,  and  the  length  above 
iven  is  about  that  of  the  average  adult  flsh. 
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typical  Stilbe  Americana^  that  in  some  respects  approach  cloedy 
to  the  variety  characteristic  of  the  Shabhaconk  and  other  clay 
creeks.  But  the  yariations  we  have  described  cannot  be  ascribed 
simply  to  age,  especially  the  uniform  blue  color  of  clay  creek  udi- 
yiduals. 

Do  we  not  here  have  an  instance  of  adaptation  to  partieoUr 
localities ;  even  to  the  change  of  color?  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  we  never  see  a  species  undergoing  a  radical  change ;  but  ii 
not  this  an  instance  of  such  change,  one  possibly  now  of  ^^  spe- 
cific" value,  as  a  "species"  was  once  considered?  The  color  of 
the  waters,  in  bulk,  is  bluish ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  os  that  the 
blue  color  of  these  clay-creek  roach  may  have  been  created  or 
evolved,  for  their  better  protection  from  our  ravenous  kingfishers 
(Ceryle  cUcyon)^  who  swallow  them  without  any  preliminary  earr- 
ing, as  they  are  said  not  to  do^*  in  other  sections  of  the  coantry. 
We  have  noticed,  in  fact,  that  this  fish  is  a  favorite  prey  of  the 
kingfisher ;  and  as  each  species  of  fish  appears  to  have  its  own 
peculiar  odor,  when  alive,  we  have  thought  that  this  fish  was 
through  its  odor  (and  flavor?)  attractive  to  this  bird ;  and  when 
inhabiting  shallow  streams,  and  so  exposed  the  more  to  its  at- 
tacks, how  natural  to  see,  in  the  changed  color,  a  means  of  pro- 
tection as  an  offset,  as  it  were,  to  its  attractions  in  odor  and 
flavor. 

6.  Hypsilepis  comutus  (Mitchill).  "Red-fin."  Our  "red-fin" 
appears  to  be  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  New  England  fish, 
as  figured  by  Dr.  Storer.f  Young  specimens  are  much  less  robnst 
than  the  figure  referred  to,  but  the  variations  we  have  noticed,  in 
examining  a  large  series,  appear  to  be  all  due  to  age. 

Besides  the  deeper  coloring  and  numerous  tubercles  upon  the 
snout,  the  males  of  this  species  vary  from  the  females  in  a  stonter 
body  and  somewhat  more  elevated  dorsal  outline ;  features  which 
are  permanent  and  uniform. 

7.  Hypsilepis  analostanus  (GiTATd).  "Silver-fin."  This  beauti- 
ful little  fish  is  a  constant  companion  of  the  preceding  species.  A 
partial  study  of  its  habits,  by  means  of  the  aquarium,  has  demon- 
strated, however,  that  it  is  a  more  carnivorous  fish,  and  not  only 
were  specimens  noticed  to  tear  away  the  fins  of  each  other  and  of 

*  Naturalist  for  Oct.  1873,  p.  684.   (Mr.  Breed  here  reflers  to  a  note  in  '*Natsn' 
and  not  the  Natdraubt,  as  printed.)  « 

t  Fishes  of  Mass.i  p.  US,  pL  xxi,  flg.  8. 
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other  cyprinoids,  but  larger  ones  even  killed  and  devoured  adult 
specimens  of  Hyhopsis  bifrenatus. 

8.  Clinostomus  funduloidea  Girard.  We  have,  during  the  past 
summer,  met  with  single  specimens  of  this  last  mentioned  cy- 
prinoid,  associated  with  other  small  fishes,  on  several  occasions. 
They  are  identical  with  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Acadeipy 
of  Sciences,  at  Philadelphia ;  marked  by  Prof.  Cope,  from  tribu- 
taries of  the  Susquehanna  River,  Penn. 

9.  Hyhopsis  bifrenatus  Cope.  "Minnow."  This  little  fish, 
characterized  by  an  imperfect  lateral  line,  and  deep  straw  color 
and  black  markings,  is  probably  our  most  abundant  species  of  this 
genus. 

10.  Hyhopsis  chalybcBus  Co^e.  "Minnow."  This  species,  which 
much  resembles  the  preceding,  has  a  complete  lateral  line.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  and  usually  met  with,  associated  with  the  other 
small  Hyhopses. 

11.  Hyhopsis procne  Cope.  "Minnow."  To  quote  Prof.  Cope, 
"This  small  species  maybe  readily  distinguished  among  others 
common  in  our  streams,  by  its  long  caudal  peduncle  and  tail,  its 
large  brown-edged  dorsal  scales  and  plumbeous  lateral  band." 

The  first  mentioned  of  these  three  species  of  Hyhopsis  is  every- 
where, in  New  Jersey,  exceed ingl}*^  abundant,  and  supplies  the 
carnivorous  fishes  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  food.  In  a  collec- 
tion of  Hyhopses  before  us,  we  find  the  three  species  represented 
in  the  following  proportion,  and  believe  this  to  be  about  their  rela- 
tive abundance  in  the  Delaware  and  tributaries,  at  this  point. 

Whole  number  of  specimens,  123. 

Of  H,  hifrenatuSy 76  specimens. 

"    "   chalahoeusy 22  " 

"    "  procne, 26  " 

In  identifying  the  above  series  of  small  minnows,  we  have  been 
^ided  solely  by  Cope's  synopsis,  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
referred.  While  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  our  identifications 
of  the  three  species,  we  must  here  mention  that  there  were  some 
individuals  of  this  series  (and  it  holds  good  of  every  collection 
we  have  made,  of  small  Hyhopses)  which  we  found  it  difficult  to 
determine,  as  to  their  specific  relations,  that  were  in  fact  neither 
bifrenatus  nor  chalyhoius^  and,  as  we  believe,  not  .the  young  of 
other  fishes.    In  a  series  of  a  thousand  individuals,  one  will  be 
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pretty  sure  of  finding  intermediate  forms,  which  link  these  three 
Hybopses  very  closel}'.  This  presence  of  intermediate  forms  is 
not  confined,  however,  to  these  small  minnows.  In  every  large 
collection  of  c^^prinoids  we  have  yet  made,  there  occurred  some  in- 
dividuals, that  varied  in  one  or  more  directions  from  typical  forms, 
and  yet  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  probably  permanent 
specific  or  generic  peculiarities. 

12.  Hybopsis  Hudsoniiis  {Clinton) .  "  Spawn  eater."  This  inter- 
esting cyprinoid  is  exceedingly  abundant  .in  the  several  tributaries 
of  the  Delaware  River.  The  several  published  figures  of  the  spe- 
cies are  characteristic ;  both  those  of  DeWitt  Clinton,*  who  first 
described  this  fish,  and  that  given  by  DeKay,t  are  quite  accurate, 
and  give  the  best  representations  of  it  we  have  seen.  Prof.  Cope's} 
figure  of  "  Hybopsis  Hudsonuis**  we  believe  to  be  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing species,  as  will  appear.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  much  more 
marked  variety  of  the  true  IliidsoniuSy  than  the  small  blue  StQbe 
we  have  described  is  of  the  t3'pical  S.  Americana,  Of  the  true 
H.  HudsoniuSy  DeKay  writes:  "It  is  called  "spawn-eater,"  from 
an  idea  entertained  by  fishermen  that  it  lives  exclusively  on  the 
spawn  of  other  fishes."  This  belief  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  a  "sucker "-like  habit  of  feeling  carefully  over 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  with  its  peculiar  "telescopic"  mouth  ex- 
tended, and  so  sucking  up  such  food  as  it  finds  to  its  liking.  The 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  many  specimens  shows  that,  like 
the  Stilbe  Americana^  it  feeds  \'evy  largel}^  on  small  mollusca,  that 
cover  every  stone  and  other  stationary  object  in  the  beds  of  our 
streams.  We  do  not  think  the  charge  of  spawn- eating  can  be 
laid  to  this  fish  with  more  reason  than  to  all  the  other  cyprinoids. 
Indeed,  without  an  exception,  the  ova  of  all  other  fishes  are,  to 
every  species  of  fish,  a  luscious  morsel ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  many  fish  are  so  far  unnatural  (?)  as  to  devour  the 
newly-laid  ova  of  their  own  kind. 

The  very  blunt  snout,  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  forehead, 
gives  this  fish  an  abrupt  profile,  which,  especially  when  living  fish 
are  compared,  is  a  ready  method  of  distinguishing  this  species 
from  the  closely  allied  Hybopsis  pha'enna  Cope,  with  its  more  ta- 
pered, regular  profile. 

•  Annals  Lycenm  of  Xat.  History  of  N.  Y.  Vol.  1,  p.  49,  pi.  2,  flg.  2. 

t  Fishes  of  New  York,  p.  203»  pi.  xxxiy,  fig.  100. 

X  Synopsis  of  Cyprinidas  of  Ponn.    PI.  xii,  flg.  3.    (Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  Vol.  U.) 
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13.  Hyhopsis  pka'enna  Cope.  Prof.  Cope*  has  described  the  cy- 
prinoid  here  referred  to  as  a  distinct  form  of  Hyhopsis^  having 
received  specimens,  collected  by  the  writer,  in  1864.  He* says, 
^^  Hyhopsis  phaenna  is  a  species,  found  in  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Delaware,  which  I  have  received  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  my 
fHend  Charles  C.  Abbott.  It  is  more  elongate  in  form  than  H. 
Hudsonius  and  H.  StorerianuSj  and  has  not  the  rounded  front  of  the 
first  or  small  compressed  head  of  the  last.  Eye  a  little  less  than 
one-third  length  of  head  ;  latter  5^  times  to  concavity  of  tail,  and 

more    than  equal  greatest  depth  of   body Angle  of 

mouth  not  posterior  to  anterior  nostril.  Scales  ^,  38.  Lateral 
Ime  very  slightly  deflected  opposite  the  dorsal  fin.  Base  of  caudal 
to  posterior  edge  of  dorsal,  equal  from  latter  to  beginning  of  the 
skin  of  the  head.  D.  1-8;  C.  19;  V.  1-8;  B.  1-9;  P.  15; 
Length  4  inches." 

The  differences  between  the  two,  H,  Had^onius  and  H.  phaenna^ 
which  are  quite  uniform  and  readily  noticed  in  living  specimens, 
are  as  follows : 


Hyhopsis  Hudsonius. 

Snoat  blunt.  Angular  in 
profile. 

Diameter  of  orbit  less  than 
length  of  snout. 

Anal  fin,  depressed,  reaches 
to  the  anus. 

Bright  silvery  stripe  along 
the  lateral  line,  golden  pos- 
teriorly, 'and  uniform  olive- 
green  from  dorsal  stripe  to 
lateral  line. 


Hyhopsis  phaZnna, 

Snout  tapering.  Curved  in 
profile. 

Diameter  of  orbit  more  than 
length  of  snout. 

Ventral  fin,  depressed,  does 
not  reach  the  anus. 

Plumbeous  stripe  along  the 
lateral  line;  and  four  narrow 
blue  lines  between  the  dorsal 
stripe  and  lateral  line. 


Prof.  Cope,  in  his  monograph  of  Pennsylvania  c^^prinoids,  sa^'s 
"There  may  still  be  some  question  as  to  the  pertinence  of  this 
specimen  (from  the  Delaware,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.)  to  //.  Iludsoniusj*' 
he  having  referred  it  to  that  species  then,  and  subsequently.  Were 
there  no  specimens  of  the  cyprinaid  found  in  the  Delaware  that 
were  precisely  such  as  described  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  //.  phaenna  was  simply  a  modified  form  of 
that  species ;  but  the  two  being  associated,  each  preserving  the 
distinctive  features,  as  pointed  out  by  us,  with  the  non-occurrence 


•  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  1864,  p.  279. 
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of  individuals,  that  by  less  pronounced  features  link  the  two, 
leaves  little  ground  for  doubting  their  being  really,  specifietUy 
distinct.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  H.  phomvk 
reaches  a  larger  size  than  the  H,  Hudsonnis,  here  in  the  Delaware, 
and  the  "more  conic  form"  of  the  snout  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
maturer  age,  as  has  been  done  by  Prof.  Cope.  Specimens  three 
and  four  inches  long  are  in  every  respect  like  Clinton's  figure  of 
H.  Hudsonius^  while  specimens  of  phaenna^  five  and  five  and  a 
half  inches  long,  have  the  tapering  profile,  much  as  in  the  drawing 
given  by  Prof.  Cope,  and  above  referred  to.  In  conclusion,  we 
must  add  that,  in  the  figure  given  by  Clinton,  the  circular  black 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  is  a  very  marked  feature.  Cope 
says  in  his  description,  "  no  spot  at  base  of  tail."  Now  we  beliere 
the  truth  to  be,  that  the  //.  phaenna  Is  also  to  be  rec(^ized  by 
the  absence  of  the  caudal  spot,  which  we  have  never  failed  to  note 
on  typical  specimens  of  the  H,  Hudsonius, 

14.  Albumellus  amoenus  Abbott.  The  discovei-y  of  this  bean- 
tiful  cyprinoid  makes  the  second  instance  of  a  genus  being  repre- 
sented in   the  Delaware  and  Ohio  rivers,  and   not  in  the  in- 

Fig.  78. 


Albumui  amaenuM.    Nataralsizc. 

termediatc  river  system  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  was  first  met 
with,  by  the  writer,  in  the  summit  level  of  the  Delaware  and  Ra^ 
itan  canal,  associated  with  Hyhopsis  Hudsonius^  H,  phativMy 
Hypsilepis  analostanus  and  Hy.  comutus. 

We  give  the  following  description  of  the  species  with  a  figure* 
(Fig.  78).  Head  shorter  and  broader  than  Alburnelli  generally; 
with  the  profile  less  pointed  anteriorly  to  the  orbit.  Orbit  large, 
equal  to  length  of  the  muzzle,  and  entering  length  of  head  3*25 
times ;  but  a  trace  less  than  the  interorbital  space.  Head  i'^ 
times  in  length  to  basis  of  caudal ;  greatest  depth,  four  and  two- 
thirds  (4f )  times  to  same. 

*The  figure  was  engtaved  without  correction  of  the  drawing  on  the  block  uid  ^ 
not  accurate  in  its  details.— Eds. 
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PhaiyDgeal  teeth  1,4 — 4,1;  moderately  hooked,  and  with  a 
nirrow  masticatory  surface,  more  noticeable  on  one  specimen  ex- 
tmined  than  on  the  other.  The  single  tooth  of  the  series  is  in 
ill  respects  similar  to  the  others,  but  only  half  the  size.  Occasion- 
tllj  the  series  is  2,4 — 4,2,  as  in  AlbumeUus  rubrifrons  Cope. 
Anterior  ray  of  dorsal  slightly  posterior  to  the  insertion  of  the 
hat  rajs  of  ventrals.  The  anterior  ray  equals  in  length  the  pos- 
terior margin  (terminal)  of  the  fin.  Terminal  ray  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  anterior  ray  of  anal  fin.  Anal  fin  broad,  the  base 
equalling  the  length  of  the  anterior  ray.  Terminal  margin  of  the 
fin  slightly  concave  in  outline.  The  pectoral  fins  terminate  at  a 
distance  of  three  scales'  width  from  the  insertion  of  the  ventrals. 
Terminal  margin  of  the  ventrals  opposite  fifth  ray  of  the  dorsal. 

Lateral  line  decurved  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  opercular  ap- 
paratus, and  continues  in  a  slightly  oblique  direction  to  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  dorsal  fin,  and  not  rising  again  opposite  that  Jin 
«nd  cofUinuing  straight  to  the  caudal  Jin ^  as  in  Albumus  rubellus 
Agassiz.  D.  1-8 ;  A.  1  -11.  Scales  5-39-3.  Total  length,  3^ 
inches.  Color,  pale  olive  above,  with  minute  black  dots  on  the 
exposed  edges  of  the  scales.  A  bright  silvery  band  three  scales 
^de  at  the  operculum,  and  narrowing  to  a  width  of  one  and  one- 
^If  scales  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  Operculum  and  iris 
pure  silvery.     Belly  white,  but  not  with  a  metallic  gloss. 

The  specimens  taken  were  collected  late  in  August,  and  the 
colors  noted  while  they  were  in  an  aquanum.  At  present  they  are 
^ire,  both  in  the  river  and  its  several  tributaries,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  have  never  seen  them  previous  to  last  summer,  al- 
though accustomed  carefully  to  collect  and  study  our  various  small 
fishes  for  the  past  dozen  years ;  and  from  the  fact  of  finding  it  only 
*&  the  canal,  which  has  an  unobstructed  outlet  into  the  Raritan 
^ver,  25  miles  east  of  the  Delaware,  it  may  be  that  the  fish  in 
^jnestion  is  properly  a  species  belonging  to  that  river.  It  was  in 
^8  stream  that  the  following  species  was  first  met  with,  in  1870 ; 
^d  now,  as  will  appear,  it  is  a  very  abundant  species  in  some  of  the 
I^elaware  tributaries ;  probably  derived  from  the  Raritan  River, 
^ough  the  communication  opened  by  the  canal  referred  to. 

15.  HyhognathtLS  osmerinus  Cope.  This  very  interesting  species 

*  ^M  discovered  by  the  writer,  associated  with  our  common  smelt 

W  "frost  fish"  {Osinerus  viridescens  Mitchill)  from  the  Raritan 

fiivcr,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    It  was  first  described  by  Prof. 
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Cope,*  from  a  specimen  we  sent  him,  and  has  since  been  fignred 
by  the  writer.f  During  the  interval,  from  the  time  of  first  de- 
tecting this  peculiar  species  until  the  present  summer,  we  have 
never  met  with  even  a  single  specimen ;  the  few  small  fishes  sup- 
posed to  be  this  species,  and  referred  to  by  us,  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Naturalist,  proving  to  have  been  young  of  other  fish,  and 
had  we  properly  studied  at  the  time  the  anatomy,  instead  of  re- 
lying upon  the  external  appearances,  such  an  error  would  not  hsTe 
occurred.  The  statement  then  made,  however,  is  now  correct ;  for 
the  abundance  of  this  species  in  some  localities  is  very  remark- 
able. 

During  the  present  summer.  Prof.  A.  C.  Apgar  and  the  writer 
fished,  with  a  large  seine  made  of  mosquito  netting,  a  pond 
formed  by  the  united  waters  of  a  large  spring  and  the  inflowing 
current  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  To  our  surprise  we 
found  the  C3'prinoidal  fauna  to  consist  wholly  of  this  species,  as- 
sociated with  the  ''roach"  and  the  three  small  "minnows,"  fly- 
hopaes.  We  procured  over  one  hundred  specimens,  and  fi'om  them 
note  the  following  with  respect  to  their  size  and  appearance.  The 
adult  size  is  probably  five  inches ;  the  largest  specimen  taken  hy 
us  measuring  within  a  small  fraction  of  that  length.  The  orbit, 
which,  both  in  the  drawing  given  by  us,  as  above  referred  to,  and 
in  that  given  by  Girard  of  /i.  argi/ritis,  in  the  tenth  vol.  Pacific 
R,  R.  Survey,  is  oval,  is  in  the  adult  living  fish,  nearly,  if  not  quite 
circular,  and  less  oval  in  the  3'oung  living  fish,  than  represented. 
After  long  immersion  in  spirits,  we  notice  that  the  eye  is  oval, 
rather  than  circular.  Otherwise,  externally,  we  note  no  variation 
from  Prof.  Cope's  description.  It  is  given,  by  Prof.  Cope,  that 
the  length  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  a  generic  character,  is, 
in  HybognathuSy  four  times  the  length  of  the  fish.  On  carefiil 
measurement  of  the  intestines,  in  over  fift}-  dissections,  we  find  the 
length,  in  Ilybognathus  osinerinus^  to  vary  with  age^  and  that  it  i« 
never  less  than  five  and  one-quarter  times  the  total  length.  This 
is  a  considerable  difference,  even  in  fish  measuring  only  three 
inches  in  length.  Unlike  the  fourteen  other  c^'prinoids  found  in 
the  same  streams,  the  peritoneum  in  this  species  is  uniformly  and 
intensely  black.  Examination  of  the  contents  of  the  iutestine« 
showed  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  which  was  indicated  by  the 

*  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  11,  p.  466  (foot  note), 
t  AUEB.  Naturaust,  vol.  4,  p.  717. 
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ir  character  of  the  pharyngeal  teeth — without  hooks  and 
orm — and  length  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  it  being,  as  a  rule, 

than  the  total  length  of  the  fish,  sometimes  many  times 
,  in  the  herbivorous ;  and  as  long,  or  less  than  twice  as  long, 
carnivorous  and  omnivorous  species. 

preferred  haunts  of  this  cyprinoid  are  still  waters,  with 
r  and  wee'd*grown  banks  and  bottom.  If  undisturbed  it 
ietly  in  the  growth  along  the  banks,  or  in  the  bed  of  the 
L,  and  only  leaves  its  hiding  place  when  frightened.  It  is  a 
ah  fish,  compared  with  some  species,  but  in  the  aquarium  is 
enough,  to  make  it  desirable. 

Hyborhynchus  notatus  (Rafinesque) .  Among  the  many  hun- 
of  specimens  of  our  cyprinoids,  gathered  during  the  present 
sr,  occurred  one  solitary  individual,  that  in  the  aquarium 
irticularly  noticeable  for  his  very  blunt  snout,  small,  inferior 
,  and  the  fact  of  the  osseus  dorsal  ray  being  separated  from 
joining  ray  by  a  membrane.  These  facts  indicated  its  genus 
borhynchua;  and  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
ter  of  the  pharyngeal  teeth,  showed,  on  dissection,  that  the 
al  characters  had  not  been  misinterpreted.  On  careful  com- 
Q  of  this  single  specimen  with  Gunther's  description*  and 
ure  given  by  Prof.  Cope,t  we  find  that  it  agrees  very  nearly 
he  Hyhor.  notatus^  from  northern  and  western  rivers.  The 
ifferences  we  could  detect  were  a  somewhat  larger  eye,  pos- 
i  more  tapering  snout,  and  no  trace  of  a  black  spot  at  the 
f  the  tail.  Experience  in  the  study  of  this  family  of  fishes 
that  these  may  all  be  merely  individual  difibrences. 
specimen  taken  was  captured,  associated  with  the  foregoing 
nathris,  and  was  placed  in  the  aquarium  as  such ;  but  the 
nces  were  very  noticeable  when  the  two  species  were  seen 
er  moving  slowly  about  the  plants  in  the  tanks  and  nibbling 
foliage  with  their  peculiar  mouths. 

ing  completed  the  list  of  our  cyprinoids,  we  will,  in  conclu- 
sive it  a  moment's  consideration  from  an  evolution  stand- 

With  no  faith  in  the  immutability  of  specific  or  generic 

it  at  once  occurs  to  us  that  the  list  might  be  properly  cur- 

by  considering  as  merely  '^  varieties,"  the  Hybopaia  plictenna^ 

i  variety  of  H.  Hudsoniua;  that  possibly  the  three  small 

*  Catalogue  of  Fishes,  vol.  vii,  p.  182. 
f  Penn.  Cyprinida,  pi.  xiii,  flg.  0. 
IIB.  NATUIULI8T,  VOL.  VUI.  22 
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Hyhopses  are  not  as  widely  different  as  supposed ;  and  that  the 
Hybognaihus  oamennus  is,  in  truth,  not  '^  specifically"  distinct 
from  the  allied  argyritis;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  more  consistent 
to  consider  these  all,  as  we  did  the  small  blue  StUhe  of  our  clay 
creeks. 

If,  by  a  ^^  species,"  we  meant  anything  other  than  a  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  various  forms  of  animal  life  for  purposes  of 
study,  or  saw  in  the  "species"  of  cyprinoids  anything  bat  so 
many  varied  forms  which  natural  selection  has  evolved  from  some 
primitive  form  of  omnivorous  fresh- water  fish,  that  has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  forms,  through  a  long  series  of  generations,  that 
would,  each  in  its  own  place  and  time,  suit  the  particular  haunts 
it  chanced  to  frequent  or  was  forced  to  occupy ;  if  we  have  any 
other  thought  in  view,  then,  it  would  be  grossly  inconsistent  to 
add  to  the  long  list  of  so-called  "  species."  We  do  not,  however, 
consider  "species"  otherwise  than  as  here  sketched  out,  and  con- 
sidering also  the  amount  of  variation  among  any  considerable 
number  of  individuals  of  any  one  "species,"  and  believing  that 
varieties  are  steadily  though  slowly  becoming  more  and  more  ts- 
ried,  and  so  gradually  entering  what  may  be  termed  "  specific  ter- 
ritory," we  claim  that  no  undue  use  of  the  imagination  will  be 
brought  into  play,  in  recalling  a  primitive,  typical  cyprinoid,  when 
we  range,  side  by  side,  adult  and  3'oung  specimens  of  each  of  even 
the  sixteen  "  species,"  that  we  have  met  with  so  far,  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  its  tributaries,  in  central  New  Jersey. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

BY  T.   MARTIN  TRIPPE. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  fascinating  study  of  orni- 
thology that  possesses  a  greater  attraction  than  the  migrations  of 
birds.  There  is  so  much  of  the  mysterious  in  their  coming  and 
going  and  we  know  so  little  of  the  manner  in  which  their  journeys 
are  performed,  that  our  very  ignorance  lends  an  additional  charm 
to  the  mysterious  interest  involved.  Anemones  and  buttercaps 
spring  up  in  a  day,  where  yesterday  they  were  not ;  but  ere  they 
come,  we  might  have  found  the  sprouting  blades  and  tender  bads 
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lat  promised  future  blossoms  as  soon  as  the  warm  April  rains 
lould  fall.  Like  the  flowers,  the  birds  come  to  us  suddenly  and 
most  unawares  ;  a  da}'  ago  there  were  none  ;  to-day,  the  woods 
id  fields  are  vocal  with  their  music ;  but,  unlike  the  flowers, 
lere  was  no  herald  to  announce  their  approach,  no  presage  of 
iCir  coming.  Ere  we  are  aware  they  are  with  us;  before  we 
aow  it,  they  are  gone. 

On  some  bright  February  morning,  I  go  out  into  brown  sere 
eadows,  and  wander  along  the  banks  of  a  brook,  covered  here 
id  there  with  densfe  thickets  of  tall  alders  and  hornbeams,  with 
1  undergrowth  of  blackberries  and  greenbriars.  Yesterday,  the 
ily  inhabitants  they  contained  were  tree-sparrows ;  to-day  they 
>ld  a  party  of  red-winged  blackbirds,  whose  harsh  merry  notes 
id  jdlly  chatter  proclaim  their  joy  at  being  home  again.  They 
ive  come,  perhaps,  from  reedy  marshes  that  line  the  Virginia 
)ast;  or,  perchance,  from  Carolina  rice-fields;  but  no  man  saw 
lem  on  their  journey  ;  silently  and  unannounced,  they  came  and 
K>ccupied  their  summer  haunts.  A  little  later,  I  visit  the  same 
et  meadows,  and  find  them  frozen  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
lough  on  the  surface,  the  black  soil  is  soft  and  muddy ;  then 
>nie8  a  heavy  rainstorm  the  next  day,  and  on  the  succeeding 
lorning,  they  are  alive  with  snipe.  Or,  some  morning  in  May, 
hen  the  woods  are  beginning  to  unfold  their  green  robes  and  the 
>whee  to  call  from  the  thickets,  I  find,  here  and  there,  a  warbler 
r  two ;  but  only  one  or  two,  save,  now  and  then  a  troop  of  cor- 
aatas.  A  storm  from  the  south  sets  in  and  lasts  for  a  day  or 
?fo ;  and  when  it  has  ceased,  in  the  morning,  I  go  out  into  the 
'oods  again  ;  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  warblers  of  a  dozen 
pecies  are  fluttering  through  the  boughs  and  copses,  and  lisping 
1  the  tree-tops.  How  they  came,  I  know  not,  nor  whence  ;  but 
ere  they  are,  where,  a  day  ago,  scarce  one  was  to  be  seen.  Two 
ays  more  and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  gone. 

There  are  some  birds  whose  migrations  are  apparent  enough. 
D  November  we  see  flocks  of  robins  passing  south,  high  up  in 
he  air,  calling  to  each  other  as  they  go.  In  March,  and  again, 
\te  in  fall,  long  trains  of  crows  silently  stream  across  the  sky ; 
a  September  flocks  of  red-birds  wing  their  way  overhead,  their 
resence  betrayed  by  their  mellow  notes.  The  ducks,  geese  and 
ranes,  with  much  noise  and  gabble,  announce  their  passage 
hrough  the  country  ;  and  in  the  later  days  of  autumn,  the  hawks. 
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distant  specks  against  the  sky,  are  seen  floating  slowly  southward 
after  their  departing  prey.  But  the  vast  majority  of  birds  coma 
and  go  silently  and  unawares.  No  one  sees  the  wren  or  the  spar- 
row on  its  migration ;  no  one  knows  how  long  they  are  on  the 
way,  or  by  what  route  they  reach  their  destination.  We  know 
that  they  come  from  the  south  in  the  spring  and  return  in  the  fall, 
and  there  our  knowledge  ends. 

Most  birds  move  north  and  south  in  their  migrations ;  bat  al- 
though this  is  the  general  direction  of  the  movement,  it  is  affected 
more  or  less  by  various  circumstances.  On  the  seaboard,  it 
follows  the  general  course  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  west  it  is  infla- 
enced  by  the  border  line  between  the  prairies  and  the  forests 
which,  throughout  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  lies  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  course.  Mountain  ranges  and  the  interior  lakes 
alter  the  general  north  and  south  direction  more  or  less,  and  the 
isothermal  lines  point  out  other  variations.  Some  birds  i^pear 
to  follow  different  routes  on  the  autumnal  migration  from  that 
which  they  take  on  the  vernal.  The  Connecticut  warbler,  a  not 
uncommon  bird  in  northern  New  Jersey  during  fall,  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  spring ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Blackbomian 
warbler  is  far  more  abundant  in  spring  than  in  fall.  Other  specieS) 
sigain,  appear  to  take  a  fancy  to  some  particular  line  of  flight,  and 
adhere  to  it  for  a  number  of  years,  then  deserting  it  for  some  other. 
I  have  known  the  golden  plover,  for  instance,  to  be  quite  abundant 
in  certain  localities,  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  then  to  disappear 
almost  entirely  for  a  long  period.  The  greater  number  of  vast 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  that  sweep  up  the  Mississippi  valley  every 
spring,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  sometiises 
follow  up  one  valley  and  sometimes  the  other ;  one  of  the  two  in* 
variably  attracting  by  far  the  larger  proportion,  though  without 
any  apparent  reason. 

The  regularity  which  marks  the  arrival  and  departure  of  sods 
birds  is  quite  remarkable.  For  five  successive  years,  I  noticed  tbe 
first  coming  of  the  crow  and  red-winged  blackbirds  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  and  so  punctual  were  they,  that  at  last  I  came  to  expect 
them  almost  as  certainly  on  that  day,  as  though  they  had  been  a 
company  of  players,  announced  to  appear  at  a  certain  time  and 
place.  If  the  weather  was  unusually  stormy  or  the  reverse,  tbeir 
arrival  was  a  day  or  two  later  or  earlier.  Between  the  14th  and 
19th  of  October,  I  expected  to  see  the  southward  flight  of  the 
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crows ;  and  very  rarely  did  I  fail  to  notice  it  within  those  dates. 
But  other  species  show  the  very  reverse  of  this  regularity.  The 
snipe  and  the  ducks  are  notoriously  uncertain  in  their  movements, 
in  some  seasons  coming  weeks  earlier  than  in  others.  The  blue- 
bird may  be  seen,  in  some  years,  every  winter  month;  and  in 
others,  not  one  may  be  found  till  late  in  February.  The  bluebird, 
however,  is  a  homesick  little  fellow  away  from  his  native  orchards, 
and  two  or  three  fine  warm  days  are  apt  to  lure  him  back,  even  in 
the  middle  of  January. 

That  many  birds  return,  year  after  year,  to  the  same  localities 
is  well  established  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  is  the  case  with 
all,  or  even  the  majority.  Spallanyane's  experiment  is  well  known ; 
he  tied  bits  of  red  silk  to  the  legs  of  several  swallows  that  haunted 
the  house  in  which  he  dwelt ;  and  spring  after  spring,  observed 
the  same  birds  return  to  their  native  place.  A  pair  of  bluebirds 
that  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  little  bird-house,  put  up  for 
their  especial  benefit,  returned  for  several  seasons  to  the  same  fa- 
Torite  nesting-place — at  least  I  always  fancied  that  I  could  recog- 
nize the  same  pair — and,  as  if  to  obtain  undisputed  possession  of 
their  snug  quarl^s,  invariably  appeared  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
the  other  bluebirds.  A  pair  of  night  herons  took  up  their  res- 
idence for  three  successive  seasons,  in  a  little,  secluded  swamp, 
where  neither  before  or  subsequently,  for  several  years,  were  they 
ever  seen.  Similar  instances  doubtless  occur  to  every  ornithol- 
ogist. 

Of  many  species  the  males  and  females  travel  together ;  of  some, 
the  former  precede  the  latter;  but  I  know  of  none  where  the 
females  migrate  in  advance  of  their  mates.  The  robin  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  the  first  case ;  and  probably  all  the  thrushes  follow  his 
example.  The  bluebird,  in  spring,  almost  always  travels  in  pairs, 
except  very  early  in  the  season  when  a  solitary  male  sometimes 
appears.  With  the  FringUlidcB^  or  most  of  the  species,  at  least, 
the  sexes  migrate  together.  The  redstart  and  some  of  the  warblers 
appear  a  little  before  their  less  gayly-colored  mates  ;  and  I  suspect 
that  this  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  Sylvicolidoe,  The  bobolink 
is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  same  nature ;  on  the  prairies  of 
Iowa,  fiocks  of  hundreds  of  males  may  be  seen,  several  days  before 
a  single  female  arrives.  The  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  still  another 
instance,  and  many  others  might  be  mentioned.  As  a  general  rule 
when  the  males  are  brighter  colored  than  the  females,  the  former 
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precede  the  latter ;  and  when  there  is  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween the  plumage  of  the  sexes,  both  travel  together  either  in 
flocks  or  in  pairs.  In  the  autumnal  migration  this  distinction  is 
obliterated,  and  nearly  all  birds  associate  together  in  small  par- 
ties or  large  flocks,  composed  of  both  sexes  ;  and  with  many  the 
females  and  young  retire  southward,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
hardier,  adult  males. 

Few  birds  are  absolutely  stationary.  Even  those  that  wc  see 
throughout  the  year  are  migrating  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  robins  that  we  meet  with  in  midwinter  have  descended  from 
higher  latitudes,  while  those  that  passed  the  summer  with  us  hare 
gone  to  warmer  regions.  Specimens  of  the  same  species,  taken 
in  winter,  differ  from  those  of  summer  in  being  larger  and  stouter. 
The  earliest  birds  that  reach  any  given  locality  in  spring  are 
usually  brighter  colored  and  larger  than  those  that  breed  there, 
the  former  passing  farther  north  as  the  latter  arrive.  Most  birds 
begin  nesting  immediately  after  arriving  at  their  destination,  and 
when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  robin,  the  first  comers  appear  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  breeding  season,  they  remain  but  a  short  time, 
moving  slowly  northward  until  they  have  reached  their  homes  when 
they  at  once  commence  the  task  of  raising  their  young,  shortly 
after  which  they  begin  retiring  to  the  southward.  There  is  thus 
a  constant  movement  going  on,  interrupted  only  by  the  brief 
breeding  seasons ;  a  general  swaying  north  and  south  in  which 
one  limit  is  scarcely  reached,  before  a  retrogression  sets  in  towards 
the  other ;  and  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  southern  limit 
of  the  northernmost  representatives  of  a  species,  is  north  of  the 
summer  range  of  the  southern  races,  the  species  is  looked  upon  as 
resident,  although  the  individuals  composing  it  are  strictly  migrar 
tory.  This  is  the  view  of  J.  A.  Allien,  as  set  forth  in  his  interest- 
ing "  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Iowa,"  and,  I  believe,  corresponds  with 
those  of  nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject ;  but  high  authorities 
disagree.  Audubon  states  that  the  snipe,  Oallinago  Wilsonii^  does 
not  appear  in  Canada  and  Maine,  until  nearly  three  weeks  after  it 
arrives  on  the  marshes  of  New  Jersey ;   while  Frank  Forester, 

• 

whose  observations  in  this  case  are  quite  as  reliable,  asserts  posi- 
tively that  the  snipe  appears  nearly  simultaneously  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  down  as 
Quebec.  The  subject  has  been  little  studied,  and  promises  most 
interesting  results  to  a  careful  investigation ;   the  lack  of  data 
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lowever,  is  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
it  the  very  outset. 

Yet  some  species  remain  in  the  same  localities  throughout  the 
{rear.  The  gallinaceous  birds  are  true  residents  of  the  regions  in 
^hich  they  raise  their  young;  and  many  of  the  Corvidce  shift 
;heir  quarters  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  any  season.  Some  of  thp 
-apacious  birds,  especially  among^  the  owls,  are  quite  stationary ; 
ind  among  the  woodpeckers,  are  species  that  appear  to  reside 
X)nstantly  in  the  same  localities.  Other  species,  again,  seem  to  be 
ndifferently  migratory  or  stationary.  Of  the  vast  numbers  of 
nallards  that  frequent  the  ponds  and  streams  of  Texas,  during 
winter,  great  numbers  are  said  to  remain  and  breed,  while  the 
others  rove  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  northward. 

In  the  "Natural  History  of  the  state  of  New  York***  DeKay 
gives  the  Carolina  titmouse  as  being  found  in  southern  New  York 
Ln  winter  only.  If  this  observation  is  correct,  it  affords  a  unique 
instance  of  a  bird  migrating  north  in  winter ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy^  of  the  statement. 

The  causes  of  migration  are  various ;  but  the  principal  one  is 
undoubtedly  the  want  of  food.  Birds  seek  a  milder  climate  than 
that  of  their  native  regions,  because  their  means  of  subsistence 
fail,  and  they  must  either  obtain  it  elsewhere,  or  starve.  As  soon 
as  the  chill  of  autumn  destroys  the  greater  number  of  insects,  and 
banishes  the  remainder  to  their  winter  retreats,  the  insectivorous 
tribes  are  compelled  to  migrate  to  regions  where  a  warmer  sun 
sustains  a  sufficiency  of  insect  life  to  supply  them  with  food  ;  and 
the  granivorous  species,  finding  their  usual  stores  of  seeds  either 
becoming  exhausted  or  covered  with  deep  snow,  follow  in  their 
track,  while  rapacious  birds  are  obliged  to  accompany  their  prey. 
Only  the  species  whose  food-supply  is  unaffected  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  season  remain.  The  nuthatch  and  brown  creeper  are 
able  to  find  as  ample  fare  in  one  season,  as  in  another,  and  a  few 
sparrows  find  sufficient  food  in  such  scattered  weeds  as  appear 
above  the  snow,  or  amid  sheltered  nooks  and  thickets  protected 
from  the  storm.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather,  wherever  the  cedar 
berries  are  abundant,  we  find  robins,  who  refuse  to  leave  as  long 
as  they  can  find  anything  to  eat ;  and  bluebirds  may  be  seen  amid 
clumps  of  sumachs,  clinging  to  their  northern  homes,  until  com- 

*  Possibly,  I  am  mistaken  in  the  reference.    IT  so,  the  statement  is  made  in  Giraud's 
"  Birds  of  Long  Island." 
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pelled  to  go  by  absolute  necessity.  In  wet,  springy  meadows,  and 
in  grass  fields,  in  the  eastern  states,- the  meadow  lark  finds  a  soQ- 
cient  supply  of  food  to  subsist  upon  throughout  the  winter ;  while 
on  the  western  prairies,  under  a  less  degree  of  cold  he  migrates  u 
regularly  as  the  kingbird,  being  unable  to  procure  the  reqainte 
supply  of  food  in  his  summer  habitat.  The  snipe  and  the  wood- 
cock linger  as  long  as  they  can  find  unfrozen  marshes  and  swamps; 
and  in  mild  seasons,  may  be  found  about  warm,  springy  meadowi 
and  coppices,  sheltered  from  the  frost,  even  in  mid-winter.  Bat 
were  it  possible  for  them  to  find  a  sufiSciency  of  worms,  and  could 
the  warblers  obtain  such  insects  as  they  habitually  feed  upon,  the 
woods  and  marshes,  instead  of  being  nearly  deserted  for  several 
months,  would  remain  tenanted  throughout  the  year.  Just  u 
soon  as  the  rigor  of  winter  has  passed  away,  and  the  changed 
temperature  calls  forth  myriads  of  gnats  and  flies  to  swarm  in 
the  woods,  and  the  frozen  earth  thaws,  and  permits  the  worms  to 
approach  the  surface  again,  they  come  back  to  their  native  regions 
from  which  they  had  been  temporarily  driven  by  stem  necessity. 

The  supply  of  food,  however,  is  so  closely  governed  by  the 
seasons,  that  the  migrations  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  thenif 
although,  absolutely  speaking,  the  paramount  necessity  of  sub- 
sistence, and  not  the  mere  effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  birds 
themselves,  is  the  main  cause.  Hence,  we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
migrations  of  those  birds,  whose  food  is  most  affected  by  a  change 
of  temperature,  are  more  regular  and  extended  than  those  of  other 
species,  whose  subsistence  is  more  independent  of  the  seasons. 
The  Colopteridse,  Sylvicolidse,  and  all  insectivorous  birds  that 
capture  their  prey  upon  the  wing,  belong  to  the  former  class ;  their 
range  extends,  in  most  cases,  many  hundred  miles  north  and  south, 
and  the  migration  is  complete,  few  or  no  individuals  lingering 
behind  the  rest  in  their  summer  abodes.  The  granivorous  sp^ 
cies  on  the  other  hand,  living  principally  upon  seeds,  are  more  sta- 
tionary, some  of  them  finding  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  in  their 
native  haunts,  throughout  the  winter,  while  the  rest  migrate 
southward,  though  they  seldom  go  as  far  as  the  insectivorous 
birds.  The  omnivorous  species  are  still  more  independent ;  boio» 
of  them,  as  the  raven,  are  strictly  non-migratory. 

Nevertheless,  in  some  cases,  mere  temperature,  unconnected 
with  the  question  of  subsistence,  seems  to  be  the  motive  in  moving 
from  one  region  to  another.    There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
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pine  grosbeak  should  not  find  as  abundant  a  supply  of  food  in  the 
northern  forests  during  cold  winters  as  in  mild ;  yet  it  is  only 
daring  the  former  that  it  descends  to  the  latitude  of  New  York ; 
while  in  the  latter  it  does  not  migrate  as  far  south  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles.  The  pine  finch,  and  the  crossbills 
are  similar  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long,  hot  summer  is 
apt  to  entice  some  southern  birds  farther  north  than  usual. 

Man  exercises  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  migration 
of  some  birds.  The  clearing  away  of  forests,  and  the  planting  of 
trees  upon  the  prairies,  attract  species  that  formerly  could  not 
find  the  means  of  support  in  those  regions ;  and  compel  others 
to  shun  localities  which  they  were  wont  to  frequent.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  according  to  Audubon,  the  mallard  and  the  wild 
goose,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of  water-fowl,  bred  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  the  Mississippi  valley  ;  but  as  the  settlement  of 
the  country  progressed,  they  retreated  farther  and  farther  north, 
until  at  the  present  day,  very  few  raise  their  young  east  of  the 
Missouri  and  Red  rivers,  or  south  of  the  British  boundary,  al- 
though some  still  nest  in  central  and  western  Minnesota,  and 
northern  Iowa.  In  this  case  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  secure, 
safe  retreat,  remote  from  the  settlements,  has  caused  them  to  ex- 
tend their  migration  far  beyond  its  former  limit.  Doubtless  a 
similar  motive  has  acted  in  other  instances  with  similar  results. 
The  desire  to  rear  their  young  in  quiet  and  seclusion,  is  a  very 
strong  one  in  many  birds ;  and  if  disturbed  or  annoyed  in  any 
way,  they  will  soon  abandon  the  region,  and  seek  another  where 
they  can  pass  the  breeding  season  unmolested. 

Violent  storms,  and  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  are  often 
preceded  by,  or  accompanied  with,  extraordinary  migration  among 
birds.  The  immense  fiocks  of  pigeons  and  blackbirds  that  occa- 
sionally pass  through  the  country  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  witnessed  an  unusual  migration  of  the  latter  bird, 
which  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  either  before  or  since  not  even 
in  the  coast  marshes  where  they  sometimes  congregate  in  enor- 
mous fiocks.  The  latter  part  of  February,  and  first  week  of 
March  had  been  very  mild  and  warm,  and  great  numbers  of  crows, 
redwinged  and  cow  blackbirds  had  gone  north.  There  came  a 
sudden,  violent  storm  from  the  north  one  night,  accompanied  by 
showers  of  hail,  snow  and  sleet,  continuing  all  next  day,  and 
driving  before  it,  immense  multitudes  of  blackbirds.    Vast  fiocks, 
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flying  close  to  the  ground  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  blast,  passed 
by  so  continuously  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  tell  where  one 
ended  and  the  next  began.  For  four  or  five  hours  the  immense 
hosts  kept  sweeping  by  ;  the  air  at  times  seemed  filled  with  them; 
and  I  was  vividly  reminded  of  Audubon's  account  of  the  wild 
pigeons  in  Kentucky.  The  storm  expended  its  fury  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  last  blackbird  had  passed  ;  but  although  the  next 
few  days  were  clear  and  warm,  not  a  bird  reappeared  for  nearly  a 
week.  A  similar  migration  of  white-bellied  swallows  took  place 
near  Newark,  New  Jersey,  some  six  or  seven  years  since,  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  just  before  a  long,  northeast  rainstorm, 
followed  by  sharp  frosts.  Although  their  numbers  were  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  blackbirds,  the  sky  at  times,  seemed  fairly  covered 
with  their  hosts,  tens  of  thousands  being  in  sight  at  any  moment 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Their  course  was  to  the  southwest;  and  as 
if  aware  of  the  impending  storm,  their  flight  was  hurried  and 
direct,  far  different  from  their  usual  circling,  easy  motion. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  that  ever  came 
across  my  observation  occurred  in  southern  Iowa,  in  the  fall  of 
1871.  The  weather,  at  the  time,  was  the  perfection  of  Indian 
summer, — clear,  bright  and  warm.  About  the  tenth  of  November, 
vast  numbers  of  cranes  began  to  fly  south.  Always  a  common 
bir^  in  spring  and  fall,  thej'  appeared  in  such  multitudes,  that 
settlers,  who  had  been  in  the  country  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
declared  they  had  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  covered  the  sky  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  floating 
in  slow  easy  circles,  far  up  in  the  air  all  moving  steadily  south- 
ward. Most  of  them  were  of  the  sandhill  species ;  but  here  and 
there,  sweeping  in  wider  circles  far  above  their  brown  brethren  as 
if  conscious  of  their  superior  beauty,  a  flock  of  white  ones  ap- 
peared,— a  beautiful  sight,  their  snowy  plumage  and  black  quilla 
sharply  outlined  against  the  blue  sky  ;  sometimes  so  high  up  that 
they  looked  like  mere  white  specks,  and  their  loud  rattling  cries 
sounded  like  faint  echoes  of  the  whoops  of  those  far  beneath  them. 
For  three  days  the  remarkable  procession  lasted ;  then  for  the 
next  two  days,  although  the  weather  continued  as  warm  and  clear 
as  it  had  previously  been,  not  a  crane  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  after 
that,  without  the  slightest  warning,  a  succession  of  violent  sno^i 
hail  and  rainstorms  set  in,  followed  by  intense  cold.  On  the  18th 
of  November  the  mercury  sunk  to  5°  F.,  and  by  the  22nd  there 
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was  ice  upon  the  ponds,  five  inches  in  thickness.  The  cranes  had 
not  escaped  a  day  too  soon. 

Many  birds  prefer  to  migrate  during  peculiar  conditions  of 
weather.  The  crows  almost  always  move  north  against  a  high 
March  wind.  A  long  rainstorm  with  heavy  winds,  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed,  as  soon  as  it  has 
cleared  away,  by  a  gi*eat  influx  of  warblers ;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  the  migrating  hawks  often  appear  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  usual  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  May,  1865,  a  long 
northeast  storm,  clearing  up  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  was 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  flight  of  hawks.  Spending  the  day 
in  the  woods,  I  was  astonished  at  the  number,  both  of  individuals 
and  species.  They  passed  overhead,  just  above  the  tree-tops,  every 
moment ;  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  at  times  in 
small  parties  of  five  or  ten  or  even  twenty  or  thirty.  At  a  low 
estimation,  I  saw  a  thousand  during  the  morning ;  and  have  no 
doubt  that  I  might  have  seen  ten  times  as  many  had  I  been  in  the 
open  fields,  instead  of  dense  woods.  The  red-tailed,  sharp-shinned, 
Cooper's  and  broad-winged  species  were  the  most  common ;  but 
half  a  dozen  other  species  were  observed,  including  a  golden  eagle, 
the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  that  locality.  All  were  pursuing  the 
same  course — northeast — and  all  flew  at  nearly  the  same  eleva- 
tion, close  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  if  to  avoid  the  strong  head- 
wind as  much  as  possible.  Although  1  bad  nothing  larger  than  No. 
10  with  me,  such  alluring  shots  were  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves, that  I  was  tempted  to  fire  a  score  of  times  or  more,  without 
loosening  a  feather.  Had  I  been  supplied  with  the  proper  ammu- 
nition, I  might  have  secured  fifty  specimens  that  day.  Other  in- 
stances are  afforded  by  the  hummingbird,  who  journeys  only  on 
the  brightest,  sunniest  days ;  and  the  snow  bunting,  whose  pre- 
dilection for  travelling  with  snow  storms,  has  gained  for  him, 
among  the  Swedes,  the  name  of  "bad-weather  bird." 

But  although  we  may  assign  many  reasons  for  the  migration  of 
birds,  there  is  much  about  them  that  is  seemingly  inexplicable. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  for  instance,  why  the  black-throated  bunting 
should  delay  his  coming  till  May,  when  his  relative,  the  chipping 
sparrow  arrives  a  month  earlier,  and  the  song  sparrow  a  month 
or  six  weeks  earlier  still ;  although  neither  is  equipped  with  stouter 
bills  or  forms,  or  are  apparently  better  adapted  to  withstand  the 
cold.    Or  it  would  be  puzzling  to  tell  why  Aiken's  snowbird,  which 
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remains  all  winter  in  certain  portions  of  Colorado  finding  abun- 
dant food,  should  migrate  in  spring,  while  a  closely  allied  species, 
or  variety,  the  chestnut-backed  snowbird,  appears  just  as  the 
former  is  leaving,  and  occupies  its  place.  That  an  insectivoroiis 
bird,  as  the  wood  pewee,  for  example,  should  delay  its  coming  for 
a  month  or  more  after  its  cousin  the  phoebe,  is  explicable  by  the 
supposition  that  the  two  birds  prefer  different  varieties  of  insects, 
and  migrate  only  when  they  are  to  be  found ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  granivorous  birds,  such  an  explanation  is  not  admissible.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  merely  the  force  of  habit ;  and  such  a  theoiy  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  at  distant  points  on  the  same  isothermal 
lines,  the  different  species  do  not,  by  any  means,  preserve  the 
same  order  of  coming.  The  water  thrush  and  the  towhee  arrive 
two  weeks  earlier  in  central  Iowa,  than  they  do  in  northern  New 
Jersey ;  the  yellow-crowned  warbler  and  two  or  three  others  on  the 
other  hand,  are  several  days  later ;  while  most  of  the  birds  appear 
about  the  same  time.  But  however  that  may  be,  whether  fbtare 
migrations  will  fully  and  completely  reveal  all  the  causes  which 
influence  the  migrations  of  birds ;  or  whether  many  of  them  are 
such  as  to  baffle  our  researches,  the  subject  loses  none  of  its  in- 
terest because  we  do  not  at  present  fully  comprehend  it,  and  most 
ever  remain  one  of  the  most  engaging  studies  in  natural  histoiy. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CASTING  OF  THE  ANTLEES 

OF  DEER. 

BT  JOHN  DEAN  CATOX,  LL.  D. 


My  investigations  of  the  structure,  system  of  nutriment,  mode 
of  growth,  cause  of  death  and  rejection  of  the  antlers  of  the  C^ 
vidos  have  led  to  results  which  may  interest  the  readers  of  the 
Naturalist. 

Notwithstanding  Buffon  insisted  that  the  deer's  antlers  were 
vegetable  products,  like  shrubs,  grown  upon  the  animal  bodjf 
comparative  anatomy  has  long  since  recognized  the  fact  that  they 
are  bone.  They  are  composed  of  the  same  constituents  as  other 
bones,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  tissue,  and  as  we 
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shall  presently  see  they  are  organized  in  the  same  way.  They 
are  anomalous  bones,  no  doubt,  and  they  differ  in  their  economy 
from  ordinary  bone  just  so  far  and  no  farther,  than  these  peculi- 
arities require.  They  differ  from  all  other  bones  in  being  entirely 
superficial.  They  are  of  very  rapid  growth,  speedily  mature,  die 
and  are  soon  thrown  off,  while  all  other  bones  are  of  very  slow 
growth  and  persistent  with  the  animal  through  life. 

Like  ail  other  bones,  for  their  growth  and  sustenance,  they  are 
provided  with  a  periosteum  with  Haversian  canals  and  systems  and 
medullary  arteries. 

These  external  bones  are  grown  upon  a  permanent  process  of 
the  skull  called  pedicels.  The  periosteum  of  the  antler,  during  its 
growth,  together  with  a  black  cuticle  covering  it  in  which  a  coat 
of  fine  fur  is  inserted,  is  called  the  velvet.  In  this  are  a  great  mul- 
titude of  large  arteries  which  everywhere  give  off  branches,  which 
penetrate  the  growing  antler  and  convey  the  blood  to  the  Haversian 
canals,  which  are  surrounded  by,  and  connected  with.  Haversian 
systems,  the  same  as  in  the  long  internal  bones. 

Besides  this  supply  of  nutriment  from  without  an  internal  sup- 
ply is  provided  for  in  two  ways.  First,  a  main  artery,  with  a 
multitude  of  auxiliai'ies,  passes  up  through  the  pedicel  into  the 
antler,  which  answers  well  to  the  medullary  artery,  and  secondly 
a  number  of  large  arteries  branch  off  from  those  of  the  periosteum 
at  the  end  of  the  pedicel,  and  pass  in  through  the  articulation 
where  the  transitory  unites  with  the  permanent  bone.  These  also 
pass  up  into  the  new-growing  antler.  Let  any  one  take  the  first 
deer's  head  with  horns  which  he  finds  in  the  market,  and  dissect 
away  the  skin  at  the  butt  of  the  antlers,  and  he  will  see  with  the 
naked  eye  the  canals  for  these  arteries  passing  into  the  articulation. 
The  veins  are  mostly  internal. 

Thus  understanding  the  system  of  blood-vessels  provided  for 
this  external  bone,  and  remembering  that  the  blood-vessels  are  re- 
quired to  be,  as  they  are,  vastly  larger  than  for  internal  bones,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  follow  its  growth  from  the  beginning  to  the 

end. 

When  the  dead  antler  is  cast  off,  which  generally  occurs  with  all 
bat  one  of  our  American  species  in  early  winter,  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  periosteum  reaching  the  butt  of  the  antler  are  ruptured  and 
a  tolerably  copious  fiow  of  blood  from  them  ensues.  They  imme- 
diately set  to  work  and  extend  the  periosteum  over  the  end  of  the 
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pedicel,  filling  np  the  concavity  in  the  top  of  the  pedicel,  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  the  new  antler.  It  remains  in  this  condition 
till  spring  arrives,  when  intense  activity  is  observed  in  this 
covering,  the  temperature  of  which  is  greatly  increased,  and  it 
becomes  exceedingly  sensitive  like  any  other  inflamed  part.  It  is 
now  observed  to  rise  up  appearing  like  a  large  blood  blister,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  fur  on  the  cuticle  are  observed.  It  rises  op 
rapidly,  forming  within  itself  new  systems  of  blood-vessels  till  it 
has  attained  a  height  of  about  twice  its  diameter,  when  an  osseoas 
deposit  is  commenced  at  the  circumference  of  the  top  of  the  ped- 
icel. Thus,  is  commenced  the  wall  of  the  new  antler  which  is  now 
built  up  rapidly  by  new  deposits,  maintaining  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  column,  and  very  nearly  of  the 
full  diameter  of  the  perfected  antler.  As  the  wall  rises  it  thickens 
very  slowly,  the  upper  extremity  presenting  a  thin  serrated  edge. 
At  first,  the  deposit  presents  the  appearance  of  cancellated  tissue, 
which  is  first  filled  up  at  the  circumference  and  gradually  resolyed 
into  Haversian  canals  and  systems,  which  are  supplied  from  the 
periosteum  as  before  stated.  If  now  we  examine  a  specimen  in  its 
full  career  of  new  growth,  say  eight  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in 
diameter,  we  shall  find  the  upper  two  inches  a  mass  of  highly  in- 
flamed blood-vessels,  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  while  below  we  can 
feel  the  established  walls  when  the  periosteum  has  become  quite 
insensible.  Let  us  dissect  it  and  we  find  the  cavity,  large  at  the 
upper  extremity,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  lower  end  of  the  antler 
where  it  may  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  this 
opening  does  not  terminate  with  the  antler.  It  passes  down  into 
the  pedicel  where  it  may  be  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
constituting  the  canal  for  the  medullary  artery.  The  whole  in- 
ternal portion  of  the  pedicel  is  porous,  admitting  the  passage  of 
the  other  vessels  through  it  into  the  growing  antler  above,  passing 
through  the  cancellated  tissue  which  has  formed  above  till  they 
reach  the  cavity  where  thej'  unite  with  the  vascular  system,  con- 
tinually forming,  as  the  new  growth  is  extended  upward.  When 
a  tine  is  to  be  thrown  off,  the  beam  widens  and  fiattens  and  the 
member  grows  out  from  the  shell,  and  thus  the  growth  goes  on, 
each  progressing,  in  a  proper  ratio,  so  that  the  tip  of  each  tine 
and  snag  is  completed  about  the  same  time.  By  this  time  also  the 
whole  interior  of  the  antler  is  filled  with  the  cancellated  tissue, 
solidified  to  a  good  degree  towards  the  surface.    The  extrem- 
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ities  are  first  completely  solidified.  Now  occurs  a  phenomenon 
which  does  not  occur  with  the  internal  bone  whose  conditions  do 
not  require  it. 

At  the  extremities  first,  the  deposit  of  earthy  salts  goes  on  till 
this  fills  up  the  canals  leading  from  the  periosteum  to  the  Haver- 
sian canals,  so  that  the  circulation  through  them  is  obstructed ; 
and  from  these  points  complete  condensation  goes  on  till  it 
reaches  the  lower  extremity',  when  the  communication  between  the 
external  and  the  internal  blood-vessels  becomes  completely  sev- 
ered. Now  it  is  that  the  animal  is  prompted  by  some  natural  im- 
pulse to  rub  off  this  outer  covering  while  yet  it  is  gorged  with 
blood.  It  comes  off  in  long  strips  or  shreds,  which  look  like  red 
cords  suspended  from  the  antlers  and  cover  the  animal  with  blood 
wherever  they  can  reach  and  stain  the  trees  and  branches  which  he 
uses  for  the  purpose.  During  this  time  the  animal  seems  excited 
and  even  fierce.  I  suppose  that  this  impulse  to  rub  off  the  velvet 
arises  from  an  irritation  created  in  this  thick  vascular  covering, 
from  the  fact  that  the  arteries  are  pouring  into  it  their  full  volume 
of  blood,  while  the  imperfect  venous  system  with  which  it  is  pro- 
vided is  unable  to  return  tlie  blood  sufliciently  now  that  it  is  cut 
off  from  the  veins  within  the  antler  which  had  principally  per- 
formed that  office  before  the  surface  canals  had  been  closed. 

While  this  has  been  progressing  on  the  surface,  the  growth  within 
has  been  progressing  also  from  the  nutriment  received  by  the  in- 
ternal arteries.  The  cavities  in  the  branches  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  beam  pretty  soon  become  hardened,  like  ivory 
throughout,  and  the  solid  wall  on  the  lower  part  much  thickened. 
Before  the  central  section  has  become  solid,  the  nutrient  vessels 
are  obstructed  below,  and  the  deposit  of  bony  particles  is  arrested 
while  yet  the  larger  portions  of  the  antler  are  more  or  less  porous, 
leaving  what  may  represent  the  medullary  canal,  braced  in  every 
imaginable  direction  by  thin  plates  of  bone,  constituting  the  walls 
of  the  cells,  thus  leaving  the  antler  lighter,  but  nearly  as  stron«y 
as  if  it  were  entirely  solid.  The  extent  of  this  porous  section 
and  its  density  differ  very  much  in  different  specimens  ;  still  it  is 
present  in  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  active  internal 
flow  of  the  blood  continues  longer  in  young  animals  than  in  old, 
after  the  velvet  is  rubbed  off.  Sometimes  the  blood  will  flow  appre- 
ciably when  the  antler  is  sawed  off  near  its  seat,   two  or  three 
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months  after  the  velvet  has  been  discarded,  while  in  aged  animali 
after  that  time,  the  plasma  principally  passes  up  into  the  aDtler. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  antler,  that  con- 
vex part  below  the  burr,  which  sits  in  the  concave  seat  which  is 
the  top  of  the  pedicel,  has  been  solidifying  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  internal  portion  above ;  and  before  the  cells  above  had 
become  too  much  filled  up,  the  lower  convex  extremity,  which, 
during  the  active  growth  of  the  antler,  was  traversed  by  the  canals 
of  all  the  internal  blood-vessels  leading  to  or  from  the  antler, 
becomes  more  and  more  compact  till  finally  these  canals  become 
completely  filled  up  and  the  circulation  above  cut  off;  This  lower 
crust  now  much  resembles  the  articular  bone  terminating  the 
internal  bones  at  the  articulations.  It  resembles  it  in  its  extreme 
solidity  and  larger  granules,  which  any  one  can  see  on  the  rough- 
ened surface  by  inspecting  any  deer's  antler  which  has  been 
dropped  from  the  living  animal,  for  they  are  well  exposed  by  the 
absorbent  process  to  be  presently  described. 

While  nature  has  been  doing  this  work  another  and  a  very 
anomalous  work  has  been  progressing  in  an  internal  bone. 

The  pedicel,  which  during  the  active  growth  of  the  antler  wm 
open  and  porous,  allowing  the  internal  blood-vessels  to  pass 
through  it  freely,  so  soon  as  the  great  demand  for  nutriment  had 
ceased,  commenced  a  new  deposit  of  laminae  in  those  canals,  which 
before  the  commencement  of  that  new  growth  had  been  enlarged 
by  absorption,  until  the  blood-vessels  passing  through  them  are 
collapsed,  and  so  the  circulation  through  them  arrested.  This  hfB 
become  necessary  in  order  to  furnish  a  strong  firm  base  for  the 
antler  while  it  is  used  as  a  weapon  of  warfare,  which  was  not 
required  during  the  growth  of  the  antler,  when  the  pedicel  was 
spongy  and  weak.  This  annual  destruction  and  reconstruction 
of  bone  tissue  nowhere  else  occurs  in  the  internal  animal  econ- 
omy, and  nowhere  else  do  exigencies  require  it. 

Now  that  all  sources  of  nutriment,  both  external  and  internal) 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  antler,  it  dies  and  becomes  a  foreign 
body  on  the  living  animal,  and  as  nature  cannot  tolerate  this  for 
a  great  length  of  time  she  has  provided  the  means  for  discarding, 
the  inert  body  and  presently  sets  those  means  in  motion.  One 
of  the  three  systems  of  blood-vessels  first  described  has  not  yet 
been  destroyed.  Those  leading  from  the  periosteum  into  the  ar- 
ticulation still  penetrate  the  seam  although  they  cannot  penetrate 
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the  solid  crust  now  firmly  united  to  the  persistent  pedicel.  The  ab-  , 
sorbents  of  these  blood-vessels  now  commence  active  operation 
and  undermine  the  antler.  They  do  not  carry  away  the  surface 
of  the  bone  evenly  so  as  to  leave  it  smooth,  but  as  it  were  they 
remove  alternate  particles,  or  rather  alternate  groups  of  granules, 
till  the  union,  which  before  was  so  firm  that  no  force  could  break 
it  at  the  point  of  junction,  has  become  so  weakened  that  the  antler 
drops  off  or  is  detached  by  some  slight  violence.  This  process  of 
absorption  requires  about  one  month's  time.  As  before  stated  the 
blood  now  flows  freely  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  periosteum  of 
the  pedicel  which  had  penetrated  the  seam,  now  ruptured  by  the 
removal  of  the  antler.  If  we  now  examine  the  butt  of  the  antler 
we  shall  find  the  surface  very  rough,  like  coarse  sand-paper,  re- 
sulting from  the  unequal  absorption  before  described. 

We  shall  also  find  it  of  a  most  immaculate  whiteness  without 
the  least  trace  of  blood  coming  from  it,  although  it  is  sometimes 
stained  with  the  blood  from  below. 

Space  will  not  now  permit  me  to  pursue  the  subject  and  explain 
the  peculiarities  of  the  growth  of  the  antlers  on  the  emascu- 
lated buck,  and  show  why  it  is  that  they  never  mature  so  as  to  be 
thrown  off,  but  are  persistent  through  a  long  course  of  years,  even 
to  the  death  of  the  animal. 
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Young's  Physical  Geography.* — This  is  a  terse  and  excellent 
compilation  by  one  who,  as  formerly  connected  with  the  geological 
survey  of  Great  Britain  and  now- a  teacher  of  geology,  knows  how 
to  meet  the  wants  of  students.  As  tike  preface  was  written  in 
November,  1873,  and  the  latest  information  given  concerning  the 
results  of  deep  sea  dredging  and  other  explorations  which  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  geology  of  the  globe,  we  may  feel 
sure  that  it  contains  very  late  information.  The  views  on  the 
formation  of  continents  and  theoretical  considerations  regarding 
the  geological  cause  of  the  present  distribution  of  animals  and 

•  Physical  Geography.  By  John  Young,  Regius  Professor  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. Putnam's  advanced  Science  Series,  New  York.  12mo,  pp.  3C8.  [1874,  no  date 
on  title  page.]    $1.00. 
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plants  are  sound.    The  author  insists  upon  the  extreme  antiqu: 

of  the  continents  and  the  fact  that  the  present  ocean  beds  hi 

always  been  such.  ^ 

The  main  drawback  in  the  book  is  the  almost  entire  absence^     ^ 

illustrations,  of  which  there  are  not  a  dozen.    The  reader,  howe^r^^j. 

is  constantly  referred  to  a  map.     While  an  excellent  book  for      ttg 

British  student,  the  American  reader  will  labor  under  the  di^^^^. 

vantage  of  reference  to  the  local  geology  of  Scotland  and  Engl^^^i^^ 

to  the  exclusion  of  the  broader  views  to  be  derived  from  a  stud/ 

of  the  physical  geology  of  his  own  continent.     Compared  with  the 

physical  geography  of  our  own  Guyot,  we  miss  the  elegant  diction 

and  broad  generalizations  of  the  leading  physical  geographer    «f 

his  time.     The  American  "  Physical  Geography"  with  its  beautif^ 

illustration  and  maps,  which  appeal  so  forcibly  to  the  eye,  i9    * 

much  more  valuable  aid  to  the  naturalist.    Young's,  however,    ^ 

an  excellent  book  to  read  in  connection  with  Guyot. 

• 

Half  Hours  with  the  Microscope.* — The  issue  of  "Putnam:*'^ 
Popular  Manuals"  has  furnished  us  a  new  edition  of  this  best  ^^ 
books  for  beginners  who  take  up  the  microscope  as  a  recreatl^^^ 
or  as  a  means  of  studying  general  natural  history.  The  n^^ 
edition  includes  all  the  advantages  of  the  first.  Something  !>©- 
tween  a  catalogue  of  objects  and  a  treatise  upon  them,  it  groups 
together,  in  a  manner  both  convenient  and  sufficiently  natural ^  a 
large  number  of  fascinating  microscopic  views.  The  clear  and 
numerous  illustrations  by  Tuffen  West,  which  are  rather  construc- 
tions of  the  objects  than  drawings  of  any  one  possible  view  of  them, 
are  not  on  that  account  imaginary  and  faulty  as  has  been  claimed, 
but  all  the  better  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

With  the  exception  of  the  considerably  and  judiciously  enlarged 
introductorj'  chapter  on 'the  structure  of  the  microscope  by  the 
author,  in  which  the  binocular  receives  such  unqualified  approval 
as  it  deserves  and  receives  from  those  who  use  it  for  similar  work, 
and  a  good  half-hour,  by  F.  Kitton,  with  polarized  light  illustrated 
by  a  bright  chromo-lithograph,  this  edition  is  not  much  modeniize^ 
nor  is  it  much  the  worse  for  remaining  as.it  was  originally  con- 
structed. 

*Half  Hours  with  the  Microscope;  being  a  popular  guide  to  the  use  of  tbeniof^^' 
scope  as  a  means  of  amusement  and  instruction.  By  Edwin  Lankester,  M.  D.  Ifl>^ 
trated  flrom  nature,  by  Tuffen  West.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1674. 
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The  appendix  by  Thos.  Ketteringham,  on  the  preparation  and 
mounting  of  objects,  i3  useful  to  beginners,  though  somewhat  more 
in  need  of  revision  than  the  body  of  the  work. — R.  H.  W. 

BOTANY. 

Sex  in  Plants. — The  remarks  of  Dr.  John  Stockton  Hough 
on  sex  in  plants  (p.  19,  American  Naturalist,  1874)  are  so  kind 
and  complimentary  to  me,  that  only  a  desire  to  aid  science,  a 
desire  I  am  sure  my  friend  will  respect,  leads  me  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

That  Dr.  Hough  has  mistaken  my  views  is  clear,  from  his  sug- 
gestion that  I  should  have  used  the  word  "development"  in  my 
papers.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  sex  is  determined  before  development  begins ; 
and  I  have  used  the  term  vitalit}-  or  vigor  in  order  to  express  the 
determining  power.  In  a  field  so  wholly  new,  as  this  question 
was  wljen  I  entered  into  it,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  terms 
to  represent  the  facts  properly ;  but  whenever  I  have  used  the 
terms  vigor  or  vitality,  I  have  alwa^'s  explained  that  I  meant  by 
them  a  high  or  low  degree  of  life  whatever  that  might  be.  If  two 
plants  or  parts  of  plants  equally  ''developed,"  were  placed  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  regards  nutrition,  and  one  died  while 
the  other  passed  through  uninjured,  this  I  call  a  test  of  vitality. 
In  the  one  case  there  is  a  low  vital  power,  in  the  other  a  higher ; 
this  I  have  taken  as  the  chief  factor  in  deciding  sex,  and  "devel- 
opment" has  clearly  no  place  in  the  idea. 

That  Dr.  Hough  has  not  read  my  papers  very  closely  also 
appears  from  his  quotations.  It  was  I  and  not  Mr.  Darwin,  who 
recorded  the  fact  that  female  branches  sometimes  appeared  on 
male  silver  maples  ;  and  I  also  gave  the  account  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
ross-experiments,  both  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences"  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  dates  he  refers  to. 
These  are  minor  errors  to  be  sure,  but  they  lead  to  the  fear  that 
there  may  be  greater  ones ;  and  that  greater  ones  do  occur  is  clear 
from  his  quoting  me  as  saying  that,  "  In  Norway  spruces  it  is  only 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when  vitality  in  the  spur  is  nearly  ex- 
fa  austed,  that  male  flowers  abundantly  appear."  I  never  said  any- 
tihing  of  the  kind  ;  Norway  spruces  have  no  spurs.  Again  I  am 
made  to  build  considerably  on  the  Cupuliferse  in  my  arguments 
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on  sex.  I  have  indeed  named  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  hazel, 
among  numerous  others  incidentally,  as  plants  which  would  bear 
out  my  views;  but  it  is.  in  the  Conifers,  not  Cupuliferae,  that  I 
have  given  in  detail  the  facts. 

Any  one  who  will  read  my  papers,  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hough, 
will  I  am  sure  not  agree  with  him  that  they  prove  his  position. 
His  proposition  is,  ^*  that  female  plants,  like  female  animals,  are 
less  highly  developed  than  males,  and  are  the  result  of  an  inferior 
developmental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  female  parents."  In  the 
first  place  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  female  "  plants" 
and  female  animals.  There  is  an  individualized  vitality  in  the 
various  parts  of  a  *'  plant,"  that  there  is  not  in  an  anioaal,  and 
that  vital  power  which  turns  food  into  life  is  operating  in  number- 
less places  in  the  plant,  to  the  one  solitary  organ  in  the  animal; 
and  in  my  view  it  is  the  varying  phases  of  this  vital  power 
as  determined  by  nutrition,  in  the  various  and  varying  parts  of 
plants,  which  give  direction  or  **  development"  to  the  subsequent 
sex.  For  instance  I  have  shown  that  in  Pinus,  Abies,  Picea, 
Larix,  and  kindred  forms,  the  female  flowers  are  only  borne  on 
those  most  favorably  situated  for  perfect  nutrition^  and  that  these 
many  female  branches,  after  they  become  half  dead^  commence  to 
bear  male  flowers.  How  can  this  favor  Dr.  Hough's  proposition? 
How  can  Dr.  Hough's  proposition  be  true,  if  I  have  truly  stated 
the  facts  ?  That  they  are  true  I  appeal  to  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  trees  I  have  named  when  in  blossom. 

I  do  not  think  that  physiology  alone  is  competent  to  deal  with 
this  sexual  question.  Morphology  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  it. 
The  failures  to  appreciate  this  has  led  my  good  friend  into  serious 
error  in  his  experiments  with  the  corn  plant.  If  he  had  perceived 
the  common  truths  of  morphology,  he  would  have  arrived  at  just 
the  opposite  conclusion  to  that  which  he  has.  "  Abridged  inter- 
nodes"  are  by  no  means  "in  other  words  undeveloped."  Thereis 
in  many  plants,  and  especially  in  the  Indian  corn,  a  tremendous 
development  going  on  while  the  **internodes  are  being  abridged. 
The  ear  of  corn  is  a  complete  branch,  arrested  in  its  longitudinal 
development.  But  in  its  embryonic  condition  it  has  more  favor 
than  the  male.  Every  blade  that  forms  the  ''husk"  was  desluied 
to  be  a  leaf,  and  every  leaf  represents  a  node.  Let  any  one  strip 
the  husk  ftom  an  ear,  and  in  this  way  he  will  find  that  in  many 
cases  over  a  score  of  nodes  go  to  make  up  the  corn-bearing  stalk. 
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3W  examine  the  male  branch,  with  its  weak  structure  and  "  de- 
lopment,"  and  we  find  that  it  exhausted  its  whole  growing  force 
half  a  dozen  weak  nodes,  with  scarcely  the  apology  for  a  leaf 

any  of  the  nodes.  Compare  this  with  the  numerous  fat  husk 
ades,  which  are  the  morphological  analogies  of  the  leafy  bracts 
I  the  male  branch,  and  even  Dr.  Hough's  theory  of  "develoi)- 
ent"  fails.  Then  the  male  panicle  is  only  a  female  which  has  lost 
e  vital  power  to  combine.  If  the  (usually  four)  two  ranked  lower 
'anchlets  of  the  male  panicle  had  the  vital  power  to  combine* 
ith  an  arrested  central  axis,  and  the  other  high  vital  powers  of 
e  female  ear  also  act,  we  should  have  an  eight  rowed  ear  of 
►rn,  instead  of  a  male  tassel.  "Some  of  the  specimens"  ap- 
jared,  to  Dr.  Hough,  *'as  if  the  cob  had  separated  into  several 
giuents,"  because  the  male  tassel  had  gained  more  than  usual 
tal  force,  and  came  nearly  reaching  a  perfect  ear.    This,  however, 

all  \ery  clear  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  morphology  of 
e  corn  plant,  but  wliich  they  may  readily  be  excused  for  mis- 
king  who  have  only  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  "  a  spike 
lar)  is  only  an  undeveloped  branch,  sometimes  having  two  or 
ree  internodes  it  is  true,  but  generally  sessile.  It  answers 
Ty  well  for  descriptive  botany,  but  leads  to  terrible  mistakes 
jre. 
In  regard  to  Dr.  Hough's  facts  in  relation  to  the  sexual  changes 

the  Indian  corn,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  their  complete  accu- 
cy  ;  and  I  can  see  that  it  is  only  his  failure  to  appreciate  their 
orphological  value,  and  the  real  bearing  of  my  facts  on  his  own 
)servations,  that  he  has  been  led  to  regard  them  as  favoring  a 
ew  the  reverse  of  mine. 

My  position  is  simply  this  —  a  male  flower  and  a  female  flower 
e  essentially  the  same  in  their  earl}'  embryological  conditions, 
orphology  shows  that  these  early  identical  parts  may  take  either 
le  form  (male)  or  another  (female) ;  and  I  have  shown,  as  I 
aim,  that  the  physiological  law  which  governs  this  morpho- 
gical  development,  is  a  higher  vital  power  to  turn  nutritive  forces 
wards  the  female  than  the  male  transformation — or  as  I  have 
[pressed  it  in  my  original  paper,  '*It  is  the  highest  types  of  vi- 
lity  (not  gross  development)  that  take  on  the  female  form." — 
.  Meeiian. 


To  uniler8taQd  how  high  yital  power,  und  tlie  ability  to  combine  parts,  go  togother 
)  xny  paper  on  Adnatiou  iu  Cooiferse  in  Chicago  vol.  of  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc. 
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A  New  Ribes.  —  Among  the  Ribes  collected  in  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory during  the  past  season  by  Prof.  John  Wolf,  who  was  actMg 
as  botanist  to  Lieut.  Wheeler's  Expedition,  I  find  a  form  which 
appears  distinct  enough  to  have  specific  rank  assigned  it.  A 
description  is  herewith  sent. 

Ribes  Wolfii,  sp.  n.  {li.  sanguineum  Pursh.,  var.  variegatum 
S.  Watson,  King's  Report,  vol.  v,  p.  100).  Shrub,  neither  prickly 
nor  spiny ;  two  to  four  feet  high ;  somewhat  branching ;  young 
branches  light  brown,  minutely  glandular-pubescent,  angled  by 
two  slight  ridges,  continuing  down  from  the  expanded  base  of  the 
petiole  above ;  branches  of  the  previous  year  ashy-gray  with  a 
deciduous  epidermis,  which,  on  being  shed,  reveals  a  dark  brown 
bark  beneath. 

Leaves  thickish  cordate-orbicular,  deeply  5-cleft,  lobes  rather 
obtuse,  unequally  serrate  (though  hardly  doubly  serrate).  Aver- 
age of  largest  leaves  two,  to  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
with  sinus  at  base  one-half  an  inch  deep.  Leaves  slightly  ns- 
cid ;  under  surface  pale  green,  with  a  few  short  glandular  hairs; 
upper  surface  smoother  and  deeper  green.  Petioles  from  one- 
half  an  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  slightly-  margined  by 
a  continuation  of  the  principal  veins  of  the  blade ;  expanded  at 
base,  becoming  semi-amplexicaul,  and  at  times  with  the  expan- 
sion strongly  pectinately-ciliato  and  glandular-pubescent. 

Peduncles  decidedly  glandular-pubescent,  one  to  two  inches 
long,  including  the  raceme,  loosely  4  to  10-flowered.  Bracts 
ovate-spatulate,  obtuse,  yellowish-white,  verging  to  red  occasion- 
ally, one  to  two  lines  long,  and  one  line  shorter  than  the  pedicels, 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  flowers. 

Sepals  red,  lanceolate,  one  to  one  and  one-half  lines  long, 
never  reflexed. 

Petals  red,  ovate-spatulate,  half  as  long  as  the  sepals  and  as 
long  as  the  stamens. 

Styles  two,  recurved,  rising  conically  from  the  summit  of  the 
ovary,  red  for  half  their  length  and  parted  to,  or  below,  the  middle. 

Stigmas  slightly  capitate. 

Fruit  when  young,  strongly  glandular-haiiy,  but  never  prickly, 
becoming  much  smoother  with  age.  Mature  fruit  not  pulpy,  ina- 
roon  or  reddish  purple,  globose,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 
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Seeds  few  to  many,  distinctly  margined  all  around ;  with  the 
inner  covering  longitudinally  punctate  as  seen  through  the  gelat- 
inous coating. 

Twin  Lakes  and  Mosquito  Pass,  Colorado  Territory.  Among 
rocks,  at  an  altitude  of  ten  to  eleven  thousand  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plant  approaches  both  E,  glutin- 
'08um  Benth.,  and  R,  sanguineum  Pursh.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  being  fewer  flowered,  having  shorter  ra- 
cemes and  a  rounder  berry  ;  from  the  latter  by  its  shorter  racemes, 
relatively  shorter  bracts  and  longer  pedicels,  and  erect  calyx 
lobes. 

Its  nearest  affinity  is  (as  suggested  also  by  Mr.  Watson) 
R.  sanguineum  Pursh.,  of  which  it  may  be  but  a  variety.  I  think 
it  sufficiently  distinct,  however,  to  bear  the  name  of  its  zealous 
discoverer,  Prof.  John  Wolf.*— J.  T.  Rothuook. 

Periodic  Motions  of  Leaves  and  Petals. — These  phenomena, 
on  which  much  has  been  written  both  in  England  and  Germany, 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  fresh  series  of  observations  by  the 
German  botanist  Batalin.  lie  divides  the  different  instances  of 
motion  into  three  groups  : 

(1.)  Rapid  automatic  motions  caused  by  a  special  motile  organ, 
the  pulvinus,  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  (2.)  Diurnal  motions 
not  so  rapid  but  also  resulting  from  a  special  motile  organ.  (3.) 
Diurnal  motions  belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  leafstalk  and  par- 
tially also  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  not  connected  with  the 
presence  of  a  pulvinus.  The  third  of  these  classes,  to  which 
belong  the  motions  of  petals  which  cause  the  opening  and  closing 
of  flowers  were  the  special  subject  of  Batalin' s  observations. 
The  ordinary  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  the  different 
degree  of  tension  in  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  caused  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  them,  which  explanation 
has  however  already  been  shown  by  Pfeffer  not  to  meet  all  cases^ 
Batalin  agrees  with  Pfeffer's  conclusions  and  he  considers  the 
main  cause  of  the  motion  to  be  unequal  growth  of  the  two  sides 
caused  by  alternating  differences  in  the  light,  temperature  and 
turgescence.  lie  believes  that  the  same  cause  is  also  one  of  those 
most  efficient  in  the  other  classes  of  periodic  motions  connected 
with  special  motile  organs. —  A.  W.  B. 
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Ascent  op  Sap  in  the  Bark  op  Trees. — M.  Faivre  has  recently 
perforpied  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  mulberry,  hazel-nut  and 
cherry-laurel,  which  he  considers  go  far  to  prove  the  fact  that 
the  substances  which  supply  the  food  of  plants  have  an  ascending 
motion  in  the  bark.  For  this  purpose  he  made  perfect' or  imper- 
fect annular  incisions  through  the  bark,  or  detached  pieces  of  the 
bark  to  which  buds  were  attached,  or  removed  entire  cylinders  of 
bark  from  the  trunk.  The  result  of  the  experiments  was  that  the 
buds  always  continued  their  development  when  the  communica- 
tion remained  uninterrupted  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk, 
while,  when  this  communication  was  completely  destroyed,  the 
buds  invariably  withered  away.  If  the  bud  was  separated  by 
perfect  annular  incision,  it  withered  the  more  slowly  the  greate; 
its  distance  from  the  incision  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  starch  disap^..^ 
peared  completely  from  the  portions  of  the  wood  above  the  incisio^^ 
between  it  and  the  bud.  When  entire  cylinders  of  bark  with  buc^^ 
on  them  were  removed,  the  buds  continued  to  develop,  and  ev^^ 
produced  branches  bearing  leaves. — A.  W.  B. 

BoTRYCHiuM   lunaria  Swartz,  IN  MICHIGAN. — Last  summ.^a' 
(August  14,  1873),  I  found  this  rare  fern  on  one  of  the  sm^I/ 
rocky  islands  which  lie  off  the  southwest  end  of  Isle  Royale^ 
Michigan   (Lake   Superior),  which,  from  its  general  outline,  J 
have  named  Triangle  Island,  it  being  unnamed  hitherto  on  any  of 
the  maps. 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  flora  of  Michigah;  and 
though  I  am  aware  that  the  plant  had  already  been  discovered  on 
Lake  Superior,  I  am  assured  that  this  is  the  first  time  of  its  being 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  plants,  of  which  I  collected  between  thirty  and  forty,  grew 
on  the  exposed  sand-rock,  among  matted  tufts  of  dwarfed  Poteft- 
tilla  tridentata  Ait.,  grass,  and  other  plants.  They  are  remark- 
ably fine,  well  developed  specimens,  and  quite  characteristic.  The 
island  is  not  wooded. — Henry  Gillman,  Detroit^  Michigan. 

Absorption  of  Ammonia  by  the  Aerial  Parts  of  Plants.— 
A  point  of  considerable  practical  importance  to  agriculturists  hii 
been  recently  investigated  in  Germany,  by  M.  Adolf  Mayer  of 
Wiesbaden,  viz.,  whether  the  aerial  parts  of  plants  have  thepowtf 
of  absorbing  ammonia  or  not.  lie  carried  out  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  plants  growing  in  such  a  manner  that  access  of  ammo- 
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►ngh  the  roots  was  prevented,  while  the  leaves  were  sub- 
X)  the  influence  of  this  substance  in  either  a  gaseous  or 
jd  condition.     The  upshot  of  his  experiments  was  that  a 
of  plants  subjected  to  these  conditions  all  had  the  power 
rbing  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  their  aerial  parts  both  in 
eous  and  the  dissolved  condition  and  of  employing  it  in 
ding  up  of  their  tissues.     The  plarfts  did  not  appear  how- 
thrive  when  the  access  of  ammonia  through  the  roots  was 
prevented.    The  experiments  did  not  indicate  that  Legu- 
have  any  special  aptitude  for  absorbing  ammonia  through 
rial  organs,  nor  for  assimilating  the  combined  nitrogen  of 
osphere. — A.  W.  B. 

ZOOLOGY. 

SPIDERS. — Veritable  pets  thej'  were,  and  why  not  ?  We  hear 
cats,  pet  monkeys,  pet  toads,  and  an  English  naturalist 
tame  wasp  ;  then  why  not  pet  spiders?  But  without  con- 
j  why  or  why  not  I  had  them  and  enjoyed  them  for  several 
.  The  account  which  I  now  give  of  them  is  written  from 
iken  several  years  ago.  I  did  not  then  nor  do  I  now  know 
us  to  which  these  spiders  belonged,  but  think  they  may 
en  of.  the  genus  Lycosa.  There  were  two  taken  at  difler- 
5s ;  the  first  I  found  under  a  stone,  the  second  was  brought 
retty  thoroughly  benumbed  with  wet  and  cold,  having  been 
•om  a  tub  of  water.  I  had  already  provided  a  domicile  for 
capture  in  the  shape  of  a  large  cigar  box,  covered  with  a 
glass,  and  watched  with  some  interest  its  reception  of  a 
nate,  half  expecting  it  would  make  an  onslaught  on  the 
one  and  kill  it  for  its  intrusion,  but  it  manifested  no  in- 
irhatever,  until,  enlivened  by  the  warmth,  the  new  comer 
o  move  about,  then  it  was  evidently  somewhat  disturbed 
't  to  its  own  side  of  the  box,  and  the  stranger  on  coming 
enough  to  realize  the  presence  of  its  fellow  did  likewise, 
r  a  day  or  two  they  were  exceedingly  shy  of  each  other, 
the  course  of  a  week  their  fear  wore  away  and  they  were 
•le  companions  enough,  but  this  amicable  arrangement 
d  to  end  suddenly,  as  I  thought,  at  one  time,  for  while  I 
«hing  them  they  ran  toward  each  other ;  as  they  met,  rising 
•  hind  legs,  with  the  fore  legs  of  each  resting  on  the  other's 
id  body,  with  jaws  widely  distended,  they  appeared  as  if 
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about  to  engage  in  regular  battle,  but  in  a  moment  they  dropped 
to  their  feet  again  and  ran  away  from  each  other  like  two  kittens 
at  play  ;  this  I  saw  tlicm  do  man}'  times  afterward,  always  ending 
in   the  same   manner.     I  also  often  saw  them  chase  each  other 
around  the  box,  first  one  and  then  the  other  being  the  pursuer. 
I  thought  then  and  still  think  they  were  at  play,  for  never  in  any 
instance  did  they  bite  one  another,  nor  manifest  an  appearance  of 
wanting  to  do  so.     The  only  time  I  ever  saw  them  exhibit  ill 
temper  was  when  I  gave  them  water  to  drink,  which  I  did  once  a 
day,  pouring  a  small  quantity  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  the 
spiders  always  ran  quickly  to  it,  and  oftentimes  would  stand  with 
all  their  feet  in  the  little  puddle  that  I  made  for  them,  drinking 
long  and  steadily,  and   sometimes  in  their  eagerness  crowding 
each  other ;  then  one  would  seem  to  lose  his  temper  and  would 
drive  the  other  away  from  the  water.     Another  and  very  neat  way 
I  had  of  supplying  them  with  water  was  with  a  piece  of  whalebone 
split  fine  at  the  end  to  form  a  sort  of  a  brush ;  this  would  hold  a 
drop  or  two.     I  held  it  near  to  one  of  the  spiders,  but  high  enough 
to  oblige  it  to  rise  on  its  hind  legs  almost  erect  to  reach  it;  this 
either  would  do  as  readily  as  a  dog  would  have  risen  to  my  band 
for  a  piece  of  meat ;  after  the  first  two  or  three  times  that  I  sup- 
plied them  in  this  way,  sustaining  themselves  by  resting  the  fore 
legs  on  the  whalebone,  sucking  th*e  brush  dry  before  letting  go 
of  it.     After  a  time  I  did  not  need  to  bring  the  whalebone  near 
to  them.     I  would  merely  show  it  inside  the  box  and  there  was  a 
run  for  it,  the  first  one  reaching  it  getting  the  first  drink,  the  other 
awaiting  its  turn ;  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  they 
cared  to  drink  so  often  and  so  much.     I  had  supposed  spiders 
were  capable  of  sustaining  long  fasts,  both  in  eating  and  drinking; 
in  fact  the  experience  of  others  teaches  us  that  such  is  the  case, 
but  in  this  instance  they  were  ready  to  drink  at  least  once  a  day. 
I  supplied  them  well  with  flies  for  food  and  closely  watched 
their  method  of  taking  them.     The  motion  of  a  cat  creeping 
upon  a  bird  is  as  good  an  illustration  as  any  of  the  method ;  the 
spider  would  creep  to  within  the  distance  of  an  inch  of  the  flyi 
stand  perfectly  still  a  moment  and  then  throw  the  body  forward 
as  far  as  the  length  of  the  hind  legs  would  admit,  the  hind  feet 
not  moving  from  the  place  on  which  they  were  fixed,  preparatory 
to  the  spring.     They  did  not  often  miss  in  the  first  effort,  but,  if 
they  did,  they  made  repeated  attempts  until  the  fly  was  captured, 
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and  after  eating  it  tliey  would  set  about  cleaning  themselves,  a 
matter  in  which  they  were  very  precise,  commencing  with  the  legs 
llrst  to  clean  the  body,  and  afterwards  the  legs  with  the  jaws  and 
palpi ;  commencing  with  the  fii'st  riglit  leg,  then  washing  the  first 
left,  next  the  second  right  and  so  on  until  all  were  clean,  depos- 
iting the  accumulated  dirt  in  a  minute  heap  in  front  of  them, 
pushing  it  away  with  the  fore  legs  when  they  were  done.  On  one 
occasion  I  put  a  common  house  spider  in  the  box  with  them, 
thinking  that  they  would  kill  and  eat  it  as  they  were  much  larger 
than  the  new  spider,  but  instead  of  attacking  it  they  seemed  much 
alarmed  and  kept  as  far  from  it  as  possible.  Thinking  they  would 
pluck  up  courage  during  the  day  I  did  not  remove  it ;  at  night  I 
found  that  the  house  spider  had  spun  a  web  covering  the  most  of 
the  box,  and  my  pets  were  stowed  away  in  a  corner  completely 
cowed.  I  removed  the  house  spider,  tore  out  his  web  and  they 
soon  recovered  their  spirits  and  were  as  lively'  as  ever. 

I  divided  the  box  in  which  they  were  confined  filling  half  to  the 
top  at  one  end  with  soft  loam,  thinking  they  would  dig  a  hole  in 
which  to  conceal  themselves  when  so  inclined,  but  they  did  not, 
though  I  saw  evideuce  several  times  of  their  digging ;  in  one 
instance  the  soil  being  excavated  to  some  depth,  but  irregularly, 
having  no  appearance  of  the  smooth  round  hole  that  we  find  in 
the  fields  dug  by  this  or  an  allied  species.  I  supplied  a  paper  tube 
of  suitable  diameter  and  about  three  inches  long,  and  this  they 
both  used,  though  rarely  both  at  the  same  time ;  in  only  one  or 
two  instances  did  I  find  them  both  in  it. — Henry  L.  Moody. 

Reproduction  of  a  Fisn's  Tail.  —  In  Lyell's  ''Principles  of 
Geolog}',"*  occurs  the  following  sentence:  "The  pectoral  and 
tail  fins  of  many  fresh  water  fish,  having  been  cut  off,  have  been 
perfectly  restored  in  about  six  weeks'  time."  As  this  statement 
embodies  a  fact  with  which  many  naturalists  seem  to  be  unac- 
quainted, I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  it  a  new  confirmation. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  there 
is  a  fine  aquarium,  well  stocked  with  gold  and  other  fish.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  the  well  known  fish  fungus  {Achlya  prolig- 
era?)  made  its  appearance  in  the  tank,  and  several  fine  fishes  died. 
Among  the  specimens  attacked  by  the  fungus  was  a  young  gold- 
fish, which  by  some  unknown  means  had  lost  its  tail  fin.     The 

*  Tenth  London  Edition,  yol.  ii,  p.  478. 
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fungus  came  out  all  over  the  stump  of  the  tail,  the  fish  became 
sick,  and  was  apparently  dying.  At  the  time  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  the  destructive  fungus,  but  having  my  attention  called 
to  the  case,  I  at  once  concluded  that  I  had  to  deal  with  some 
parasite,  and  resolved  to  try  to  exterminate  it.  The  only  caustic 
available  happened  to  be  strong  nitnc  acid,  a  few  drops  of  which  I 
applied  to  the  affected  tail  stump,  allowing  it  to  remain  a  moment 
or  two,  after  which  I  rinsed  it  off  in  clean  water,  and  restored  the 
fish  to  the  tank.  Of  course  the  parasite  was  killed  ;  the  patches  of 
fungus  sloughed  off,  and  the  sick  fish  soon  became  well  and  healthy. 
A  few  days  later  I  thought  I  saw  more  of  the  fungus  appearing  upon 
the  previously  affected  part ;  but,  upon  looking  more  closely,  found 
that  the  appearance  was  really  due  to  the  growth  of  new  rays.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  a  new  tail  fin,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
long,  had  appeared,  which  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  so  that  in 
three  months  from  the  time  of  m}'  experiment  the  fish  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  others  in  the  aquarium.  The  lost  tail  was  repro- 
duced with  absolute  perfection,  the  reproduction  taking  place  not 
only  under  m}'  own  eyes,  but  also  under  the  observation  of  several 
competent  witnesses. 

This  case  seems  to  me  interesting  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
was  already  known,  and  also  as  showing  that  the  reproduction  of 
the  lost  part  was  not  prevented  even  by  the  application  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  destructive  of  all  caustics. — F.  W.  Clabk. 

The  Kinglets  in  New  Jersey.  —  We  are  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  it  stated  in  the  latest  work  on  North  American  ornithology* 
that  the  two  kinglets  {Regulus  satrapa  and  R.  calendula)  are  not 
known  to  breed  in  the  United  States,  but  that  a  few  are  believed 
to  remain  throughout  the  summer  in  Maine,  '^  and  probably  breed 
in  the  dense  Thvja  swamps."  Both  of  these  kinglets  are  quite 
abundant  in  New  Jersey  from  earl}^  autumn  until  late  in  spring,  m 
is  well  known  ;  and  we  have  twice  stated  (Geology  of  New  Jersey, 
1868,  p.  769,  and  volume  iv  of  this  Journal),  that  a  few  indi- 
viduals remain,  during  the  breeding  season,  among  the  mountains 
of  Sussex  county  of  this  state.  Both  there  and  in  the  adjacent 
territory  of  Monroe  and  Pike  counties,  separated  from  Sussex 
county  by  the  Delaware  River,  here  a  narrow  stream,  the  kinglets, 

•A  History  of  North  American  Birds  by  Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway. 
Land  Birds.    Vol.  i,  p.  73-70,  Boston,  1874. 
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• 

in  scanty  numbers,  unquestionably  do  remain  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months.  As  I  knew  of  their  presence  in  June,  July  and 
August,  I  presumed  they  bred  there,  very  naturally  {both  the  pre- 
sumption and  the  breeding).  In  the  summer  of  1871,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  warbler  and  other  small  bird 
skins,  and  among  them  were  two  unmistakable  skins  of  llegulua 
calendula.  These  skins  were  marked  "Laurel  {lihododeiidron) 
swamps,  Monroe  county,  Penn.,  July  11,  1871." 

What  indeed  is  more  likely  than  that  these  birds,  which  are  so 
abundant  during  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring,  should  occa- 
sionally remain  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  and  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  are  all  so  admirably  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  likings?  Especially  is  this  true  of  Monroe  and  Pike 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  almost  impenetrable  rho- 
dodendron jungles  and  hemlock  swamps.  Throughout  summer, 
these  wild  by-ways  are  always  cool  and  damp,  just  as  a  locality 
some  miles  to  the  south,  which  has  already  been  described  in  the 
Naturalist  (vol.  ii,  p.  39)  by  T.  C.  Porter,  who  says  of  it,  here  '*the 
ice  accumulates  in  immense  masses  during  the  winter  and  lies  un- 
disturbed until  late  in  the  spring."  It  was  here  that  Prof.  Porter 
sought  northern  plants  and  was  rewarded  *'by  the  discovery  of 
Sedum  Jihodiola  DC. —  an  inhabitant  of  high  latitudes  in  P^uropc 
and  America."  Have  we  not  here  a  precisely  similar  instance  in 
botany,  to  that,  in  ornithology,  of  the  presence  of  our  two  king- 
lets, during  the  summer  months?  With  our  migratoiy  birds  the 
geography  alone  does  not  decide  all  their  movements — the  geology. 
too  has  its  influence  ;  and  this  is  notably  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  movements  of  the  countless  thousands  of  warblers  that 
follow  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  on  their  northward  migration  in 
spring  ;  and  also  with  those  semi-arctic  species  that,  visiting  us  in 
winter,  are  checked  on  their  return  sojourn,  as  summer  approaches, 
by  the  dense,  damp  forests  of  the  Delaware  valley,  where  winter 
long  seems  to  linger  in  the  air,  just  as  in  April,  in  the  hollows  of 
the  woods,  the  unsunned  snow  is  still  lingering  when  the  fields 
and  open  glades  are  bright  with  violets,  Epiga;a  and  the  columbine. 
— Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Trenton^  Xew  Jersey^  Feb,  18,  1874. 

The  IIonet-ants. — It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  animal  was 
described  by  Westmael,  under  the  name  of  Myrmecocystus  Mexi- 
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canus.    What  is  known  of  it  is  still  imperfect,  and  a  prolonged 
study  would  elucidate  many  interesting  facts. 

I  first  saw  tliis  animal  last  summer  in  Santa  Fe,  but  it  was  not 
till  late  in  the  fall  that  I  had  occasion  to  examine  its  habitation. 

A  structure  like  a  crater  about  one  inch  in  diameter  indicates 
where  they  live  underground  ;  they  make  no  hills  like  other  ants. 
A  narrow  canal  of  the  diameter  of  a  quill  leads  several  feet  deep, 
it  is  variously  contorted  and  sometimes  widened  out  to  a  chamber; 
in  such  chambers  or  cavities  are  seen  stored  up  five,  six  and  more 
honey-ants  serving  as  a  larder  for  the  others  that  are  not  honey 
producing,  the  latter  performing  the  other  household  duties ;  they 
are  ver}'  small  and  of  a  yellow  color. 

The  opinion  that  the  honey  is  discharged  into  receptacles  is 
entirel}'  erroneous ;  the  onl}'  receptacle  is  their  own  abdomen  swol- 
len up  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  clear,  transparent ;  the  intestines  even 
being  recognized  as  a  narrow  canal  winding  through  the  rounded 
and  puffed-up  abdomen.  The  strain  on  the  membrane  is  such  as 
almost  to  cause  it  to  burst.  Many  do  burst,  for  on  digging  up  the 
habitation  very  carefully,  one  can  often  notice  specks  of  the  soil 
entirely  saturated  with  liquid  honey,  and  near  by  the  collapsed 
ant.  In  many  cases  the  rupture  produces  death,  and  the  non- 
producing  ants  are  seen  around  such  places  enjoying  the  sweet 
liquor. 

The  honey  has  an  agreeable  taste,  slightly  acid  in  summer  from 
a  trace  of  formic  acid,  but  perfectly  neutral  in  autumn  and  winter ; 
it  contains  a  little  more  water  than  the  honey  of  bees,  and  has  there* 
.  fore  somewhat  greater  limpidity.     The  Mexicans  press  the  ani^ 
mals,  and  use  the  gathered  honey  at  their  meals ;  others  prepar^ 
by  fermentation  an  alcoholic  liquor  from  it. 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  beekeepers  to  try  to  introduce  thec^ 
into  some  kind  of  bee-hive  fitted  with  a  suitable  drv  soil  and  Uk  * 
proper  food  at  hand  for  them. 

The  average  weight  of  a  non-producing  ant  is  two  milligramme^ 
that  of  a  full  honey-ant  two  hundred  and  forty  milligrammes,  a  cor 
trast  simply  immense.  —  Dr.  Oscaji  Loew,  Chemist  and  Jfinero-— 
oglst  to  Lt,  Wheeler*8  Exploring  Expedition, 

Spizella  Breweri  (  ?)  IN  Massachusetts. — M.  W.  Stone  brongfc^ 
me  a  ^  sparrow  shot  December  15,  1873,  in  Watertown,  Mas- 
It  was  in  company  with  S,  monticola,     I  could  not  identify  it  wii 
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le  aid  of  any  of  the  books  I  had  at  hand,  and  so  sent  it  to  H.  W. 
enshaw,  who  kindly  compared  it  with  the  series  of  iS,  Breweri 
3  took  in  Arizona,  now  in  the  Smithsonian.  He  replies  in  sub- 
ance  as  follows: —  ** Though  hardly  typical  Breweri  it  is  strik- 
igly  that  species — at  any  rate  can  be  identilied  with  no  other. 
he  peculiarities  may  result  from  a  modihcatiou  by  climatic 
Lllueuces,  or  may  be  merely  individual  abnormality.  The  whole 
3per  parts,  but  particularly  the  crown,  are  almost  exactly  as  in 
reweri  proper  (no  trace  of  chestnut  on  crown)  ;  the  same  is  the 
ise  regarding  relative  lengths  of  wing  and  tail,  the  latter  being 
•nger  than  the  former  in  Breweri  (wiug  2*40,  tail  2-60  in  Breweri) 
Lng  2*52,  tail  2*63  in  this  specimen,  in  >5'.  socicUis  these  pro- 
anions  are  reversed.  The  bill  is  strikingly  diminutive,  smaller 
lan  in  any  JSpizella  I  ever  saw.  The  bill  and  feet  are  darker  than 
I  Breweri,  while  a  strong  ashy  sutfusion  of  the  under  parts,  which 
Lso  to  less  degree  tinges  the  whole  plumage,  are  points  of  dissimi- 
irity  fromi  the  characteristic  flaxen  or  gray-colored  shades  of 
Xreweriy  and  an  approach  to  aocialis"  —  \V  illiam  Bkewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass, 

[Note. — Dr.  Coues,  on  reading  the  above,  says  that  he  care- 
\Uly  examined  the  specimen  while  it  was  in  Mr.  Henshaw's  hands, 
uid  agrees  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  specifically  irom  Brew- 
■rif  though  it  has  some  points  about  it  indicating  sociaiis,  sug- 
resting  a  possible  hybrid  of  the  two.  —  Eds. J 


The  Cuimkey  ISwhj-t;  Change  in  Place  of  JSesting.  —  1  see 
'  tlie  Natokajlist  of  December,  1873,  that  Mr.  J.  H.  bears,  of 
overly,  Mass.,  has  noticed  Chcetura  pelasgia  to  forsake  the  old 
ixnney  and  build  its  nest  in  a  barn  in  company  with  the  barn 
allows  {Hirmido  horreorum),     A  similar  instance  came  under 

observation  a  few  years  ago.  A  pair  of  chimney  swills  se- 
^•^cl  the  end  of  a  barn  inside,  and  there,  about  three  feet  below 
'  "^^^rtex  of  the  roof,  built  and  reared  their  young  for  several 
LL-s,  Xhis  was  in  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  As  this  country  became 
^^^d,  these  birds  deserted  the  hollow  trees  of  the  forest  and 
^   *ip  their  abode  in  our  chimneys.     But  here  they  lind,  alter 

3^«ars  of  experience,  that  during  every  heavy  rain  (unless  the 
^tli  Qf  i)^Q  chimney  is  very  small)  numbers  of  their  nests  are 
**iecl  away.  And  now  we  see  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  have 
*^  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  they  are  ''never  too  old  to  learn" 
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and  have  acted  accordingly.  Is  not  this  a  good  example  of  the 
influence  of  civilization  and  domestication  upon  the  habits  of 
birds,  and  can  it  all  be  attributed  to  tJistiJict  ? — C.  Hart  Merriaii. 

The  Myriopod  Cermatia  Poisonous.  —  Day  before  yesterday, 
a  lady  in  this  house  stepped  on  a  Cermatia  forceps  when  she  was 
barefoot.  It  was  evening  and  dark.  She  thought  at  first  that  she 
had  trodden  on  a  carpet  tack,  but  it  seemed  quite  different  soon, 
more  like  the  effects  of  a  coal  of  fire. 

She  lighted  the  gas,  and  saw  the  large  Cermatia  which  bit  her. 
It  was  wounded  by  her  tread  and  had  its  revenge.  It  bit  just  be- 
tween the  toes  and  her  foot  swelled  a  good  deal,  and  pained  her 
so  much  that  she  consulted  me.  But  it  yielded  to  an  application 
of  ammonia  and  camphor. 

The  swelling  and  pain  continued  about  thirty-six  hours,  keeping 
her  awake  most  of  one  night.  —  Josiah  Curtis,  M.  D.,  TToafc- 
vigtoriy  D.  C. 

Blind  Crustacea. —  A  new  and  interesting  genus  of  Decapod 
Crustacea  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Wood-Mason  (in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  August,  1872)  which 
was  dredged  in  deep  water  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Andaman 
Islands,  and  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  northern  European 
NepJirops  Xorvegicics^  but,  like  Calocaris  MacAndrece  of  Bell,  is 
destitute  of  the  organs  of  vision. —  Prof.  Westwood's  Addrm 
before  the  Entomological  Society  of  London, 

Birds  and  Caterpillars. — In  the  very  timely  article  from  Dr. 
Packard  in  the  May  Naturalist,  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  is  reported 
as  stating,  that  no  bird  but  the  Baltimore  oriole  will  feed  on  the 
tent  caterpillar.  Last  season  I  noticed  that  the  black-billed 
cuckoo  fairly  exterminated  this  pest  in  an  orchard  near  the  coll^» 
though  the  tents  existed  in  great  numbers.  Both  the  robin  and 
blue-ja}'  will  eat  the  hirvju  of  the  Dryocampa  senataria^  and  in 
eating  them  have  done  great  service  to  our  state. — A.  J.Cook, 
Agricultural  College^  Lansing j  Mich, 

A  sinistral  Helix  albolabris. —  While  collecting  land  shells 
with  Mr.  Anson  Allen  of  Orono,  Maine,  we  found  a  sinistral  shell 
of  the  Helix  albolabris  with  the  animal  still  alive  in  it,  but  as  the 
lip  had  not  been  turned,  Mr.  Allen  took  it  home  and  kept  it  till 
the  lip  was  fully  turned. —  C.  H.  Fernald. 
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Note  on  Preserving  Insects  in  Collections. —  I  have  devised 
a  method  for  preserving  insects  without  the  trouble  of  camphor. 
No  Psocus,  nor  Cheyletns  eruditu.^^  nor  other  pest  dares  enter  a 
box  after  I  have  treated  it.  Having  a  clean-papered  box  I  wash 
it  with  common  carbolic  acid  (disinfecting  solution)  with  two-thirds 
water.  It  dries  without  any  stain,  and  I  find,  after  many  months' 
trial,  a  perfect  result.  Sheets  of  card  thus  medicated  give  me  all 
the  small,  soft  Hemiptera,  etc.,  with  antennae,  etc.,  not  eaten  by 
Psocus,  as  was  formerly  the  case. —  T.  A.  Marshall,  in  Eniomol- 
ogisfa  Monthly  Magazine, 

GEOLOGY. 

Deep  Sea  Explorations  (Report  Brit.  Assoc,  in  Athenaeum  for 
Sept.  27). — The  largest  audience  of  the  week  was  gathered  to- 
gether on  Tuesday  morning  (the  final  sitting),  to  hear  Comman- 
der J.  E.  Davis  discourse  "'On  the  recent  Achievements  of  the 
Challenger  Deep-sea  Expedition."  Capt.  Davis  confined  himself 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Challenger  Expedition  north  of  the 
equator,  which  formed  a  natural  section  of  the  voyage.  The 
operations  with  which  he  chiefly  dealt  were  the  deep-sea  soundings 
viewed  in  their  relations  to  physical  geography  rather  than  to  zo- 
ology, which,  as  is  well  known,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Expedition.  He  described 
and  exhibited  to  the  meeting  the  various  mechanical  contrivances 
adopted  to  sound  the  greatest  depths  with  accuracy,  ascertain  the 
temperatures,  and  bring  up  mineral  and  zoological  specimens  from 
the  bottom.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  outward  from  the  Thames 
to  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  the  first  in- 
teresting set  of  soundings  were  taken  otf  the  entrance  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  The  soundings  over  a  large  area  in  this  section  are 
as  follows:  just  beyond  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  due 
west  of  the  straits,  2,500,  2,125,  and  2,250  fathoms;  and,  again, 
between  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  2,350,  2,400,  2,200,  and  1,975 
fathoms ;  but  westward  and  northward,  outside  this  area,  the 
depths  diminish  to  1,525,  1,400,  1,550,  and  1,G50  fathoms.  These 
results  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  another  deep  basin  out- 
side the  Mediterranean,  circumscribed  by  a  ridge  similar  to  the 
two  deep  basins  within  that  sea.  Great  depths  were  found  close 
up  to  the  islands  of  the  Madeira  and  Canaries  group,  but  a  much 
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more  abrupt  elevation  from  the  sea-bed  was  presented  in  Bermuda. 
The  deepest  sounding  yet  made  in  the  ocean  was  at  a  point  eighty 
miles  distant  from  these  islands,  where  a  depth  of  3,875  fathoms 
was  found.     Five  miles  of  rope  was  run  out  with  the  sounding  ap- 
paratus, taking  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes  in  its  course.    The 
other  soundings  taken  around  Bermuda  prove  it  to  be  a  peak, 
formed  by  coral  animals,  rising  abruptly  from  the  abj'smal  depth 
of  1,500  to  1,820  fathoms — comparable,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  observed, 
to  the  Matterhorn.     Between  the  West  Indies  (St.  Thomas)  and 
the  Canaries,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  shallower  depths 
were  found,  showing   that  a  submarine  ridge   here  exists.    The 
depths  over  the  ridge  are  1,900  and  1,950  fathoms,  whilst  on  either 
side  of  it  a  broad  basin  extends,  deepening  to  2,650  fathoms  in  the 
western  basin,  and  3,150  fathoms  in  the  eastern.     In  crossing  from 
Bermuda  to  the  latitude  of  New  York,  especial  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  Gulf-Stream,  both  as  to  the  depth  and  temperature 
of  the  current.     A  sounding  of  2,425  fathoms  was  obtained  just 
within  the  southern  edge  of  the  famous  stream.     From  serial  tem- 
peratures taken  at  various  depths  in  the  stream,  it  was  found  that  • 
in  this  part  of  its  course  the  warm  water  does  not  extend  beyond 
100  fathoms  in  depth.     It  was  found  to  be  57  miles  broad,  rapid 
only  along  the  western  edge,  where  there  was  a  belt  of  water  15 
miles  wide,  running  3^  to  4  miles  an  hour,  and  3®  Fahr.  higher  in 
temperature  than  the  other  parts  of  the  stream. — American  Journal 
of  Science, 

ANTHROPOtiOGY. 

A  Human  Skeleton  from  the  Diluvium. — M.  Rivi6re  who 
discovered  the  famous  human  skeleton  at  Mentone  in  1872  htf 
recently  (March,  1873)  exhumed  another  in  the  cavern  of  Baouni 
Roussee  at  Venti  Niglia  near  Mentone  in  the  South  of  France. 
The  cavern  is  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  metres  above  the  levd 
of  the  sea  and  about  twelve  metres  deep.  The  ground  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  red  conglomerate  about  a  metre  in  thickness. 
Beneath  this  la3'er  are  large  blocks  of  stone  which  appeared  to  be 
piled  up  about  the  entrance  and  among  these  blocks  were  fofflrf 
the  first  traces  of  a  human  dwelling.  Round  about  were  scattered 
bones  of  the  genera  Cervus  and  Capra  mixed  with  shells  of  PatelU 
and  Mytilus  and  a  few  stone  and  bone  implements.  At  a  deptk 
of  three  and  three-fourths  metres  below  this  upper  habitation  wi* 
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id  a  second  with  numerous  animal  remains,  the  age  of  which 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  among  them  a  human  skeleton. 
5  most  important  among  the  animal  remains  were  bones  of  the 
ina,  horse,  marmot,  Ursus  speloeus,  Bos primigenius  and  various 
cies  of  deer,  but  none  of  the  reindeer ;  also  numerous  remains 
)irds,  and  of  land  and  marine  mollusks.  The  weapons  and  in- 
imeuts  were  made  partly  of  bone,  partly  of  stone,  and  belong 
10  case  to  the  period  of  polished  stone  implements,  but  to  the 
Jst  stone  age ;  some  of  the  smaller  instruments  were  made  of 
rtzite  or  felsite.  The  human,  skeleton  was  not  in  so  good  a 
s  of  preservation  as  the  other  previously  discovered ;  it  lay 
ncled  on  its  back  near  the  entrance  to  the  cavern,  the  ground 
d.  it  being  covered  with  a  stratified  deposit  of  ashes,  charcoal, 
uents  of  bone,  teeth  of  animals,  mussel  shells  and  stone  im- 
lents.  The  height  of  the  skeleton  must  have  been,  when  per- 
as  much  as  two  metres  or  a  little  over,  i.  e,  about  six  feet,  six 
is.  M.  Riviere  refers  without  hesitation  both  the  skeletons 
cl  near  Mentone  to  the  older  stone  age^  about  the  end  of  the 
h  of  the  cave-bear  and   Rhinoceros  tichorhinus. — A.  W.  B. 

MICROSCOPY. 

RRANGiNG  DiATOMACE-E. — The  conveuiencc  of  having  diatom- 
i  arranged  for  observation  is  appreciated  by  all  who  make  a 
y  of  this  attractive  branch  of  microscopic  research, 
lie  first  requisite  is  a  mechanical  finger  which  may  be  had 
r  cheaply  after  the  following  pattern : — A  plate  A  (Fig.  79) 
btached  to  the  body  of  the  microscope  by  the  objective  of  from 
ich  to  J  inch.  To  this  plate  is  attached  the  part  B  perpen- 
ilar  to  A;  this  has  the  projections  b  and  6'  through  which 
ks  the  sliding  shaft  C,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  square  fitting 
urately  in  the  projection  b.  The  shaft,  the  upper  part  of  which 
urnished  with  a  screw-thread,  is  raised  by  turning  the  milled 
d  iZ,  the  spiral  spring  i^  moving  it  downward.  The  arms  D 
attached  to  the  shaft  and  to  these  the  needle  holder  d  in  which 
needle  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  This  finger  can  be 
i  with  nicety  with  a  little  practice,  and  can  be  made  by  any 
that  has  a  little  mechanical  ability.  I  have  made  one  that  did 
cost  over  25  cents  for  the  materials. 

he  other  requirement  is  a  stage  plate  to  carry  the  thin  glass 
jr.     It  should  be  about  1^X4^  inches,  upon  which  is  made  to 
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revolve  a  turntable  represented  by  Fig.  80.    A  is  the  plate,  B  t 
turntable,  the  use  of  which  in  locating  the  object  is  apparent, 

tig.  79. 


B  -* 


C^ 


an  aperture  about  I  inch  in  diameter  for  the  transmission  of  ligl 
to  the  cover  on  which  the  arrangement  is  being  made. 

The  cover  should  be  coated  by  a  very  thin  film  of  the  poie 
gelatine  dissolved  in  distilled  water. 

The  process  is  now  easily  consummated.    The  cleaned  diatoi 

Fig.  80. 


being  evenly  spread  upon  a  glass  slip  and  the  slip  placed  Q] 
the  stage,  select  the  specimen  desired,  let  the  sliding  shaft  dc 
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turning  the  milled  screw  till  the  point  of  the  needle  (which 
Jd  be  very  fine,  or  a  bristle  may  be  use<l  if  preferred)  touches 
)bject,  give  it  a  few  backward  turns  to  lift  it  clear,  then  more 
lly  by  means  of  the  coarse  adjustment  of  the  microscope ; 
titute  the  stage  plate  with  the  cover  attached  to  it  by  some 
of  cement  and  carry  the  plate,  by  means  of  stage  movement, 
lat  the  object  may  be  let  down  in  the  required  position  on 
glass  cover.  Another  may  then  be  placed  beside  it,  etc. 
r  completing  the  arrangement,  moisten  the  glue  by  breathing 

it  or  holding  in  the  vapor  of  distilled  water,  though  the 
r  is  liable  to  wash  the  objects  out  of  place  unless  dextrously 
iged.  They  are  then  secure  and  will  sometimes  bear  rough 
e  in  mounting  without  becoming  displaced.  Occasionally 
!  will  be  a  specimen  that  will  adhere  to  the  nee<lle  so  persis- 
y  that  we  are  liable  to  consider  patience  no  longer  a  virtue, 
ach  cases  try  another  specimen,  as  different  diatoms  of  the 
!  species  vary  greatly  in  grade  of  diflSculty.  My  experience 
at  discoid  forms  are  most  easily  arranged  and  the  light  Navi- 

the  most  difficult.  Sometimes  air  prevents  the  balsam  from 
ring  the  frustule,  which  may  be  avoided  by  separating  the 
3s  of  such  as  will  admit  of  it,  when  time  is  of  no  consideration, 
lus  any  one  of  the  requisite  mechanical  tastes  can  have  slides 
iatomacese  arranged  in  squares  or  otherwise  to  suit  the  fancy, 
a  large  number  of  specimens  be  examined  without  change  of 
is.  The  finest  specimens  may  be  thus  secured,  from  impure 
erings,  and  reference  made  to  any  particular  specimen  without 
ise  of  the  "finder." — W.  W.  Riner,  Greene^  Iowa. 

iSTOLOGT. — Dr.  James  Tyson's  magazine  article,  narrating  his 
?rience  in  the  laboratories  of  Dr.  Klein  of  London  and  of  Prof. 
Jker  of  Vienna,  has  been  raised  to  a  little  book  and  published 
^ippincott  as  an  Introduction  to  Practical  Histology.  The 
tions  to  the  original  article  are  not  extensive,  but  are  designed 
ake  it  more  comprehensive  and  more  available  as  a  hand-book 
<Jtual  beginners  in  histology.  While  almost  every  microscop- 
treatise  is  full  of  mounted  objects  and  mounting  objects,  it  is 
sbing  to  find  even  a  small  work  which  saj's  hardly  a  word 
t  either,  but  devotes  itself  entirely  to  microscopical  study, 
most  histologists,  the  author  values  highly  the  vertical  use 
le  microscope,  and  says  little  of  the  binocular  instrument. 
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He  believes  the  "vegetable  spores"  of  Salisbury  and  the  "ele- 
mentary corpuscles"  of  Zimmermann  are  fragments  of  the  larger 
colorless  blood  corpuscles.  For  embedding  tissues  preparatory  to 
cutting  sections  of  them,  he  pins  them  into  the  centre  of  little 
boxes  extemporized  out  of  white  paper,  and  pours  the  melted  em- 
bedding material  around  them  ;  seeming  to  prefer  for  this  purpose 
the  medium  suggested  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  which  consists  of 
common  transparent  soap  cut  into  small  pieces  and  melted  in  a 
water-bath  with  the  aid  of  alcohol,  this  being  a  cleanl}-  and  trans- 
parent material  which  can  be  kept  in  a  bottle  and  easily  melted 
(by  placing  the  bottle  in  warm  water)  and  poured  out  when  nec- 
essar3\  The  only  serious  mistake  in  the  book  is  the  measurement 
of  the  image,  in  estimating  magnifying  power,  at  the  distance  of 
the  stage  instead  of  at  ten  inches  ;  an  erroneous  procedure  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  by  us  in  other  cases,  and  in  this  case  beautifblly 
illustrated  by  the  direction  on  the  same  page  to  measure  it,  when 
using  the  camera  lucida,  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches,  which  of 
course  would  give  the  same  results  in  exactly  those  instruments 
whose  stage  happened  to  be  ten  inches  from  the  observer's  eye. 
On  the  whole,  beginners  in  histology  should  thank  Dr.  Tyson  for 
a  neat,  handy,  and  timely  work  whose  usefulness  is  far  in  advance 
of  its  size. 

Morphology  of  the  Saprolegxiei. — This  doubtful  familyi 
that  seems  now  finally  deposited  in  the  alga?,  has  now  considerable 
economic  interest  from  the  destructive  effects  produced  upon  fish 
eggs  in  the  hatching  tra3's,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  Achlyapro- 
lifera.  The  following  summary  is  translated  from  advance  sheets 
of  "  Contributions  to  the  morphology  and  systematic  relations  of 
the  Saprolegniei ;"  by  N.  Pringsheim.  (Jahrbuch  fiir  wissensch&fl- 
licher  Botanik,  ix,  Bd.  2tr.  Heft.) 

The  results  of  my  investigations  on  the  Saprolegniei  may  be 
condensed  as  follows : 

1 .  In  all  the  Saprolegniei  the  male  organs  of  generation  de- 
velop from  the  well  known  antheridia,  that  are  formed  near,  or 
grow  toward  the  oogonia. 

2.  Those  in  which  antheridia  or  their  equivalents  are  wanting, 
are  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  distinct  species,  with  modified  o^ 
gans,  but  parthenogenetic  forms,  whose  sporangia  ripen  and  bud 
without  fertilization. 
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3.  In  the  Saprolegniei  there  is  but  one  kind  of  sporangia; 
those  which  develop  parthenogenelically,  and  those  which  are  fer- 
tilized are  identical,  and  show  no  difference  originally.  The  un- 
fertilizeil  zoospores  grow  sooner  and  more  readily  than  those 
which  are  fertilized. 

4.  Several  peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  zoospores,  which 
have  been  considered  suflicient  specific  distinctions,  are  not  import- 
ant as  sucli,  but  are  merely  evidences  of  a  greater  or  less  tendency 
to  dimorphism,  representing  various  stages  of  development  in  the 
zoospores. 

5.  Also  various  sexual  forms  of  growth  may  appear  in  the 
same  species,  which  are  not  reliable  as  specific  distinctions. — 
W.  II.  S. 

Section  Cutters.  — At  the  Queckett  Club,  Mr.  T.  C.  White  al- 
luded to  the  impracticable  expensiveness  of  many  excellent  sec- 
tion cutters,  and  stated  that  he  had  used  with  great  success  a 
contrivance,  which  consisted  of  a  brass  tube  fastened  at  right  angles 
with  a  brass  plate,  upon  which  a  glass  plate  with  a  corresponding 
aperture  was  cemented  for  a  cutting  surface.  The  substance  to 
be  cut  was  embedded  in  an  iiiner  tube  which  was  simply  pressed 
up  by  the  finger  when  required. 

Mr.  Walter  White  read  a  paper  on  the  '*  Science-Gossip"  section 
cutter  in  which  the  plug  holding  the  object  is  raised  by  slight  blows 
upon  a  wedge,  instead  of  by  a  screw. 

The  President,  Dr.  R.  Braithwaite,  said  that  he  did  not  possess 
a  section  machine,  but  was  accustomed  to  cut  sections  of  sphag- 
num and  other  leaves  by  inserting  them  in  a  slip  of  soft  cork  and 
cutting  them  by  hand. 

Lectuue-illustratioxs  of  Microscopic  Objects.  —  Rev.  W.  II. 
Dallinger  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society 
an  improved  method  of  preparing  transparencies  for  use  with  the 
lime-light  and  lantern.  lie  finds  large  drawings  unsatisfactory 
for  a  large  audience,  as  well  as  incomplete  in  detail,  unless  pre- 
pared with  great  labor  and  skill,  and  the  usual  transparencies  for 
screen  use,  whether  photographed  or  painted,  cost  too  much  time 
and  labor  to  be  always  available.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  he 
draws  the  magnified  image  on  a  surface  of  finel}'  ground  glass  of 
the  size  of  a  magic-lantern  slide.  '  The  drawing  is  as  easil}'  done 
as  upon  card,  using  a  black  lead  pencil,  and  the  camera  lucida  if 
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necessary.  Colors  may  be  added,  if  desired,  by  a  sable-hair  pencil. 
The  surface  is  then  protected,  and  the  drawing  instantly  chaDged 
into  a  transparency,  by  flowing  thin  balsam  over  it  and  allowing 
it  to  dry  as  a  thin  film  over  the  surface.  In  the  same  manner 
illustrations  of  subjects  not  microscopical  may  be  easily  and 
rapidlj'  prepared. 

PoDURA  Scales. —  A  happy  accident  has  furnished  Mr.  F.  H. 
TVenham  a  supply  of  specimens  that  seem  to  confirm  the  theory 
he  so  strongly  defends  of  the  reality  of  the  spines  on  this  most 
disputed  of  *' tests."  A  favorite  specimen  which  contained  a 
detached  spine  having  been  destroyed,  and  an  effort  to  remove 
uninjured  the  large  scales  which  adhered  to  the  broken  cover-glass 
having  failed,  he  scraped  oflf  the  scales  at  random  with  a  sharp 
knife  edge  and  mounted  the  fragments,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
many  of  the  fragments  cut  obliquely  in  such  manner  as  to  leave 
the  sptnes  ( ! )  cut  at  a  different  plane  and  manifestly  projecting 
beyond  the  other  portions.  Mr.  Wenham's  drawings  certainly 
seem  to  confirm  his  descriptions,  and  photographs  of  the  same 
appearances  are  promised. 

Lengthened  Immersion  Tube. —  Mr.  E.  Richards,  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society,  renders  the  familiar  immersion  arrange- 
ment available  in  deep  water,  eight  to  ten  inches,  by  screwing  in 
an  adapter  between  the  objective  and  the  nose  piece  of  the  micro- 
scope. This  carries  the  objective  with  its  immersion  cap  down 
through  the  stage  and  into  a  tank  of  water  beneath  it. 

Automatic  Turn-table. — Dr.  F.  B.  Kimball  prefers  this 
arrangement  to  the  usual  method  of  turning  by  hand.  He  uses 
the  works  of  a  common  clock,  putting  a  pin  through  the  shaft  of 
the  table  and  cutting  a  slot  in  the  hand  arbor  of  the  clock-work, 
and  then  mounting  the  turn-table  so  that  the  pin  will  catch  in  the 
slot  and  the  two  move  together. 

Origin  of  Blood  Corpuscles. — Dr.  11.  D.  Schmidt,  of  New 
Orleans,  has  communicated  an  elaborate  study  of  this  subject  to 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  Ilis  studies  were  chiefly  directed 
to  human  embryos  of  six  weeks  old,  and  upward.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  nucleus  only,  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  is 
developed  into  the  red  corpuscle.  He  strongly  confirms  the  prev- 
alent opinion  that  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  are  the  permar 
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nent  blood-formative  organs.  He  looks  upon  the  blood  corpuscle 
as  a  gland-cell  destined  to  promote  within  itself  the  transformation, 
into  other  elements,  of  certain  materials  derived  from  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  and  when  matured  to  give  back  directly  "to  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  by  its  final  dissolution,  its  secretion,  consisting  of  its 
own  body." 

SuBSxrruTE  for  the  Camera  lucida. — Mr.  W.  Kesteven,  Jr., 
substitutes  the  thinnest  possible  cover-glass  for  the  tint-glass  com- 
monly used  for  camera  lucida  purposes.  lie  does  not  appear  to 
suffer  from  the  difficulty  of  too  great  transparency  which  has  de- 
terred others  from  its  use. 

NOTE  S . 

Two  months  ago,  in  announcing  the  provision  made  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Kentucky  for  a  geological  survey,  we  asked  whether 
the  time  were  not  coming  for  a  careful  geological  and  zoological 
survey  of  Massachusetts.  Since  then,  active  measures  have  been 
taken  to  secure  this  result.  The  American  Academv  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (the  oldest  and  highest  scientific  body  in  the  state)  has 
petitioned  the  Legislature,  and  a  memorial,  referred  at  first  to  the 
Committee  on  Education,  has  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Education  with  instructions  to  investigate  the  matter  and 
report  at  the  assembling  of  the  next  legislature.  The  memorial 
of  the  Academy,  before  its  adoption,  was  thoroughly  considered 
by  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  the  President  (Hon,  Charles 
Francis  Adams)  Professors  William  B.  Rogers  and  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  and  Messrs.  George  B.  Emerson,  Alex.  Agassiz,  S.  H. 
Scudder  and  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  so  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  a 
favorable  report  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  publications  of  such  a  survey,  says  the  Academy,  in  its 
memorial,  should  embrace  a  detailed  topographical  map,  on  a  scale 
of  about  an  inch  to  a  mile,  maps  colored  to  show  the  distribution 
of  rock-formations  and  economic  minerals,  with  charts  on  a  larger 
scale  of  particular  localities,  having  special  interest  or  importance ; 
sections  and  explanatory  taxt  to  accompany  these  maps,  embrac- 
ing descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  rocks  and  ores  and  of  the 
waters,  and  investigations  into  the  strength  and  durability  of  our 
building-stones ;  full  descriptions  and  truthful  illustrations  of  the 
animals  and  plants,  including  their  natural  history,  transforma- 
tions and  relations  to  man  and  his  requirements. 
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The  memorial  goes  on  to  show  that  in  carrying  out  the  survey 
the  State  could  take  advantage  of  the  provision  made  bj^  GoDgress, 
by  which  any  State  undertaking  a  topographical  survey  of  its  ter- 
ritory is  empowered  to  call  upon  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  to 
make  the  preliminary  triangulations,  so  that  the  State  is  at  once 
relieved  of  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  to  be  done.  In 
making  these  triangulations,  the  Coast  Survey  utilizes  the  expe- 
rience of  local  professors  and  their  students ;  and  in  the  same 
•wa}',  it  would  be  entirely  feasible,  in  following  the  trigonomet- 
rical with  the  topograpliical  survey,  to  employ  the  services, 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  of  the  same  persons.  The  survey 
would  thus  become  at  once  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  scien- 
tific education,  by  giving  the  younger  men  in  our  schools  of 
science  and  technology  an  opportunity  to  put  their  studies  to 
practical  use. 

The  Academy  places  in  a  conspicuous  light  the  educational  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  from  sucji  an  undertaking  and  urges 
that  the  reports  under  the  proposed  survey  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  prepared  with  special  reference  to  an  intelligent  use  by 
the  people ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  distributed  gratuitouslji 
they  should  be  sold  through  the  ordinary  agencies  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance upon  the  cost,  so  as  to  enable  the  State  to  pay  the  authors 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  to  recover  the  greater  part  of 
its  original  outlay,  without  placing  the  books  bej'ond  the  reach  of 
persons  of  moderate  means.  Such  a  mode  of  publication  would 
unquestionably  be  the  most  economical  for  the  State,  and  the  most 
certain  to  bring  the  books  directl}'  and  naturally  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  value  and  use  them. 

These  suggestions  are  timely  and  important,  and  if  faithfully 
followed,  would  reduce  by  one-half  the  ordinary  expenses  of  such 
a  survey.  One  or  two  further  suggestions,  however,  are  needed; 
that  the  Legislature  should  at  the  start  ensure  the  continuance  of 
the  survey  for  a  term  of  years,  ten  or  fifteen  at  least ;  and  that  the 
appointments  should  be  removed  from  the  domain  of  politics  or  of 
personal  preferment.  Why  should  not  the  nominating  power  be 
intrusted  to  such  a  body  as  the  American  Academy  ?  This  meas- 
ure would  give  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  survey. 

We  bespeak  from  our  Massachusetts  readers  all  the  aid  they  can 
render  in  this  matter.  If  the  movement  fail  now,  it  may  be  years 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  it  urged  again  with  the  least  chance  of 
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success.  Educational  institutions  and  associations  should  bear 
their  testimony  to  its  importance,  and  every  one  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education,  every  lover  of  nature  should  make  this  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety  and  public  interest,  and  obtain  for  it  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  mem])ers  of  the  coming  Legislature.  We  shall  re- 
vert again  to  this  topic  and  keep  our  readers  acquainted  with  any 
new  development. 

Necessity  of  a  Common  Language  in  Natural  Science.  "It 
may  be  asked  why  I,  in  my  catalogue  of  arachnologieal  literature, 
have  not  included  any  other  works  than  those  written  in  Latin  or  in 
the  living  languages  of  Teutonic  or  Roman  origin.  The  reason  is, 
not  that  I  undervahie  what  may  have  been  written  in  other  lan- 
guages (which  I  am  very  far  from  doing),  but  simply  that  I  am 
unable  to  understand  even  the  titles  of  works  written  in,  for  ex- 
ample, Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Finnish,  or  Magyar;  and  thus 
I  have  only  by  accident  covpe  .to  learn  that  a  couple  of  works  in 
these  languages  treat  on  arachnologieal  subjects. 

''  It  may  in  general  ])e  taken  for  granted  that  a  person  of  liberal 
education  has  some  acquaintance  with  Latin,  and  knows  at  least 
one  Teutonic  and  one  Romanic  language ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  he  can,  without  any  great  w^aste  of  time,  learn  so  much  of 
the  others  as  to  be  able,  with  the  help  of  a  grammar  and  a  diction- 
ary, to  understand  the  purely  descriptive  works  within  his  own 
department  that  are  written  in  those  languages.  This  is  probably 
the  reason  wh}',  in  determining  questions  of  priorit}',  it  is  custom- 
ary to  attribute  as  much  importance  to  works  written  in,  for  in- 
stance, Portuguese  or  Swedish  as  to  those  written  in  any  of  the 
more  generally  studied  languages.  But  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  assign  the  same  weight  to  all  languages.  No  naturalist  can 
have  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  all  the  European  languages 
which  have  already  a  scientific  literature  to  show ;  and  the  lan- 
guages of  this  part  of  the  world  will  assuredly  not  long  continue 
to  keep  exclusive  possession  of  that  territory.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  even  for  the  future,  in  the 
selection  of  the  works  of  which  a  zoologist  or  botanist  ought  to 
be  expected  to  possess  a  knowledge,  and  which,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  priority,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  to 
confine  one's  self  to  those  which  are  written  in  the  living  lan- 
guages of  Teutonic  or  Roman  origin  and  in  Latin. 
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"The  want  of  a  common  scientific  language  will  unqnestionablj 
become  gradually  more  and  more  felt ;  and  as  a  return  to  Latin 
can  hardly  be  expected,  it  is  not  improbable  that  English  may 
sometime  or  other  acquire  that  rank,  not  only  because  that  lan- 
guage is  far  more  widely  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  .earth  than 
an}*-  other  culture-language,  and  that  already  two  of  the  greatest 
nations  publish  in  it  the  results  of  their  scientific  labors,  bat 
because  English,  on  account  of  its  simple  grammar  and  as  com- 
bining in  nearly  the  same  degree  Teutonic  and  Romanic  elements, 
is  by^  most  Europeans  more  easily  acquired  than  any  other  lan- 
guage."— Remarks  on  Synonymes  of  European  Spiders^  1873,  p. 
583  (a  work  written  entirely  in  elegant  idiomatic  English).— By 
Prof.  T.  Thorell,  of  Upsala. — Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  History. 

We  may  add  that  De  Candolle,  the  Swiss  botanist,  has  lately  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  the  English  language  as  a  common  scientific  lan- 
guage, and  in  this  connection  we  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  G.  0. 
Sars,  the  well  known  zoologist  of  Norway,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  elaborate  work  on  animal  life  at  great  depths  off  the  Norwe- 
gian coast. 

"That  I  have  chosen  a  foreign  language  instead  of  my  mother 
tongue,  as  the  medium  of  this  communication,  is  a  circumstance 
which  I  think  does  not  call  for  any  justification  on  my  part.  Sci- 
ence is  cosmopolitan,  and  therefore  requires  a  generally  intelligible 
language.  Our  language  has  not  reached  this  point  yet ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  this  little  work,  I  have  adopted  one  of  the 
great  universal  languages.  I  have  prefeiTed  the  English  language, 
as  well  because  it  has  most  aflfinity  with  our  own,  and  consequently 
affords  greater  facility  for  rendering  the  Norwegian  expressions,  as 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  progress  which  zoological  science 
has  made  in  recent  times,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  lan- 
guages." 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Hartford,  in  Au- 
gust, will  be  one  of  unusual  interest  and  will  be  largely  attended. 
The  citizens  of  Hartford  have  commenced  the  work  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  well- 
known   liberality  and  wealth   of  the  city  make  it  certJiin  that 
the  local  arrangements  will'  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.    As 
favorable  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  we  notice  a  new  feature 
in  the  local  sub-committees,  that  of  the  appointment  of  a  number 
of  ladies  as  a  Committee  of  Reception.    The  circular  of  the  Per 
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manent  Secretary  of  the  Association  has  been  issued,  and  that  of 
the  Local  Committee  will  soon  follow.  When  the  latter  is  pub- 
lished we  shall  give  a  summary  of  the  local  arrangements.  The 
circular  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  as  well  as  the  necessary  blanks 
for  the  entry  of  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meeting,  and  for  applica- 
tion for  membership,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  him.  There 
are  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  country  who,  though  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  object,  are  not  yet  members  of  the  Association. 
Many  would  join  the  Association  and  aid  in  its  work  if  they  were 
more  fully  acquainted  with  its  rules  and  character,  and  such  we 
recommend  to  apply  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  for  further 
information.  Among  the  business  matters  to  be  attended  to  at 
the  meeting,  will  be  the  acceptance  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
giving  a  legal  existence  to  the  Association  ;  while  the  new  Consti- 
tution proposed  at  Portland  will  be  acted  upon.  We  learn  that 
the  Portland  volume  of  Proceedings  is  nearly  printed,  and  that  it 
will  contain  many  of  the  m©st  important  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ing. A  number  of  members  whose  papers  were  accepted  for  pub- 
lication have  not  sent  in  their  manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the 
very  long  time  allowed  them  to  do  so.  We  also  learn  that  the 
Committee  on  the  donation  by  Mrs.  Thompson  have  accepted  and 
commenced  printing  a  monograph  on  '^  P'ossil  Butterflies,"  by  3^r. 
Scudder.  This  work,  which  will  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
subject,  fully  illustrated,  and  of  quarto  size,  will  form  the  first  of 
the  special  memoirs  of  the  Association,  and  in  every  way  will  be 
worthy  of  the  liberal  patroness.  The  following  are  the  officers 
elected  for  the  Hartford  meeting  which  will  open  on  August  12th  : 
—  President^  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  C.  S.  Lyman,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Permanent  Sec- 
retary,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pdinam,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  General  Secretary, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin,  of  Bangor,  Me. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  S. 
Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Standing  Committee,  ex  officio.  Ex 
President,  Prof.  Joseph  Lovering,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Ex  Vice 
President,  Mr.  A.  H.  Worthen,  of  Springfield,  111. ;  Ex  General 
Secretary,  Prof.  C.  A.  White,  of  Brunswick,  Me. ;  President, 
Vice  President,  Permanent  Secretary,  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Hartford  meeting.  Local  Committee : — Chairman, 
Hon.  H.  C.  Robinson  ;  Vice  Chairmen,  Prof.  John  Brocklesby, 
J.  M.  Allen,  Esq. ;  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage  ;  Treasurer^ 
Geo.  p.  Bissell,  Esq.,  and  one  hundred  and  one  other  citizens. 
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The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.— 
We  copy  the  following  from  an  extended  notice  in  **  Nature,"  as 
showing  the  high  stand  the  French  Association  has  taken,  and  the 
cordial  support  it  has  received,  and  also  as  containing  sugges- 
tions that  the  American  Association  might,  with  proper  modifica- 
tions, follow  to  great  advantage  : — 

"The  firsst  volume  of  the  yet  young  French  Society's  Proceed- 
ings does  it  infinite  credit.  It  is  a  handsome,  beautifully  printed 
volume  of  1,330  pages,  containing  upwards  of  200  papers,  ad- 
dresses and  lectures  on  a  wide  variet}'  of  subjects,  connected  with 
science,  pure  or  applied.  The  volume  is  also  well  illustrated, 
some  of  the  plates  appended  being  coloured,  a  feature  which  we 
think  the  British  Association  would  do  well  to  imitate  in  its  'fto- 
ceedings.' 

The  French  Association,  as  our  readers  no  doubt  know,  made  a 
very  auspicious  start,  the  number  of  members  amounting  to  some- 
where about  800.  There  are  two  classes  of  members— Ist, 
membres  foiidah'Hrs^  who  subscribe  one  or  more  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Association,  a  share  amounting  to  500  francs ;  there 
are  about  250  members  of  this  class,  some  of  whom  have  sub- 
scribed several  shares,  among  the  latter  being  a  considerable 
number  of  railway  and  other  public  companies ;  2nd,  ordinary 
members,  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  20  francs,  or  a  life- 
subscription  of  200  fi'ancs ;  the  names  of  about  50  life-members 
are  in  this  volume.  After  an  existence  of  scarcely  three  months, 
the  Association  possessed  a  capital  of  nearly  140,000  francs,  and 
an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  16,000  francs. 

The  P>ench  Association  is  modelled  pretty  closely  after  the 
older  British  one,  its  aim  being,  according  to  the  rules,  *to  pro- 
mote by  every  means  in  its  power  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  the 
sciences  from  the  double  point  of  view  of  the  perfection  of  pore 
theory  and  of  the  development  of  their  practical  applications.' 
These  ends  it  proposes  to  accomplish  by  means  of  meetings,  lec- 
tures, publications,  and  donations  of  instruments  or  money  to 
persons  engaged  in  scientific  researches.  It  appeals  for  help  to 
all  those  '  who  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  science  is  necessary 
to  the  greatness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.' 

The  Association  is  divided  into  four  groups,  and  each  group  into 
several  sections;  the  groups  are  —  1.  The  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences; 2.  Physical  and  Chemical  Sciences ;  3.  Natural  Science; 
4.  Economic  Sciences.  The  French  Association  devotes  more  at- 
tention to  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  than 
does  the  British  one ;  the  1st  group,  for  example,  including  Sec- 
tions of  Navigation  and  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineering :  the 
3d  group  including  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  the  4th  group  Ag- 
riculture.*' 
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A  Society  has  latel}*^  been  organized  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  des- 
ignated the  Detroit  Scientific  Association,  and  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  in  all  its  branches. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  April  16,  1874,  the  regular  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  terra  took  place,  with  the  following  result : 
President^  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Andrews;  1st  Vice  President,  E.  C. 
Skinner ;  2d  Vice  President,  Prof.  J.  M.  B.  Sill ;  Cor,  Secretary, 
Dr.  A.  B.  Lyons ;  Recorder  and  Cabinet  Keeper,  E.  Wolfenden  ; 
Treasurer,  C.  C.  Cadman ;  Librarian,  J.  C.  Holmes ;  Curators, 
D.  Farrand  Henry,  Fredrick  Stearns,  Henry  Gillmau. 

Commencing  with  a  list  of  over  thirty  charter  members,  and 
-with  promises  of  large  accessions  to  the  mimber,  the  society  bids 
-£fx\r  to  become  one  of  the  prominent  institutions  of  usefulness  in 
this  city. 

After  adjournment  the  newly  elected  curators  held  a  meeting 
-with  a  view  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  procuring 
suitable  rooms  for  the  Association  as  soon  as  possible,  a  large 
number  of  specimens,  books,  etc.,  having  already  been  offered  for 
the  museum  and  library. 

ARCHiEOLOGY  wiU  be  well  attended  to  in  northern  Europe  this 
^ear.  The  '^  Congress  of  Archicology  and  Prehistoric  Anthropol- 
ogy" will  meet  in  Stockholm  on  August  7th,  and  will  continue  in 
session  for  nine  or  ten  days.  The  government  has  asked  from  the 
Diet,  a  grant  of  20,000  fr.  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting.  A  magnificent  palace  has  been  set  apart  for  the  holding 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  King  and  the  city  will  each  give  grand 
fetes.  Visitors  will  be  carried  over  the  railroads  at  half  fares,  and 
many  excursions  will  be  made.  The  '^Congres  d'  archeologie 
slave"  will  be  held  at  Kiewfrom  Aug.  14th  to  Sept  3d.  As  "Na- 
ture" states,  the  students  of  prehistoric  man  will  have  a  good  time 
of  it  in  northern  Europe  this  summer. 

The  entomologists  and  chemists  will  probabl}'  muster  in  large 
force  at  Hartford,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association.  At  the  Portland  meeting  a  memorial  was  presented 
by  the  entomologists  and  endorsed  by  the  Standing  Committee, 
urging  the  American  and  Canadian  Entomological  Societies, 
to  hold  annual  meetings  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the 
American  Association,  and  they  also  appointed  a  committee  to 
bring  before  the  Hartford  meeting  for  discussion,  a  code  of  rules 
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for  securing  uniformity  of  nomenclature  among  American  Ento- 
mologists. The  chemists  are  proposing  the  celebration  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Chemistry  and  the  indications  are  that  the  celebration 
will  take  place  at  Hartford,  during  the  week  of  the  Association 
meeting,  though  this  is  not  j^et  officially  determined. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  note  about  the  Anderson  School 
of  Natural  History  in  the  May  number,  we  have  learned  that  in 
addition  to  the  instructors  there  named.  Dr.  W.  8.  Barnard  will 
give  lectures  on  the  Protozoa,  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  will  take  charge 
of  the  department  of  Marine  Botany,  and  Mr.  P.  Roetter  will  give 
instruction  in  drawing. 
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THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  RHYNCIIOPHOROUS 

COLEOPTERA.* 

BT  JOHV    L.    LECONTE,   M.D. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  held  in  Washington,  Jan., 
1867,  I  had  the  honor  to  offer  some  remarks f  upon  the  system- 
atic value  of  the  great  complex  of  Coleopterous  insects  known 
as  Rhynchophora. 

It  was  mj'  intention,  as  then  stated,  to  follow  the  memoir  just 
mentioned  with  another,  in  which  the  classification  of  the  Rhyn- 
chophora and  separation  into  families  should  be  discussed,  in  the 
hope  of  developing  a  more  satisfactory  sj'stem  of  arrangement 
than  had  been  thus  far  obtained. 

Circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  following  this  par- 
ticular line  of  Investigation  to  a  definite  result,  until  within  a 
short  time,  though  it  has  frequently  occupied  my  attention  for 
brief  Intervals.  The  time,  however,  has  not  been  altogether 
lost,  for  I  found  that,  with  each  return  to  the  investigation,  I 
obtained  an  additional,  though  small  insight  into  the  constitution 
of  this  complex,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  efforts 
by  the  most  laborious  and  successful  students  of  entomology  in 
Europe. 

*  Road  before  the  National  Aoadcmy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  April  21, 1874. 
t  Am.  Jour.  Science  and  Arto,  xliv,  July,  1867. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Confrresii.  In  the  year  1874,  by  the  Psabodt  Academt  OF 
80IKICCK,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  CongreM,  at  Washington. 
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with  the  other  families,  and  pertaining  rather  to  the  Chrysomel- 
idse,  with  which  they  have  since  been  associated  by  most  authors. 

The  Bruchidse  and  Anthribidse  were  characterized  by  having  a 
distinct  labrum ;  the  Scolytidse  by  the  compressed  and  dentate 
tibise,  while  the  Brenthidae  were  separated  rather  by  form  than 
by  any  distinct  structural  character. 

The  Curculionidse  were  then  divided  according  to  the  size  of 
the  mentum,  into 

I.  Mentum  closing  the  buccal  space,  and  concealing  the  mazillse 

Adklogxathi. 

Eyes  rounded,  pro  thoracic  lobes  indistinct,      .    .        Cyclop?Uhalme8. 

Eyes  large,  depressed,  transverse,  narrowed  below,  prothoraclc  lobes 

well  marked, Oxyophthalmes, 

II.  Mentum  smaller,  maziUse  Tisible Phanerognathi. 

A.  Front  coxae  contiguous  or  nearly  so,   .     .     .  Synmerides. 

a,  Pygidlum  covered  by  the  elytra ;  cJaws  not  appendiculate. 
Metastemum  short ;  eplstema  narrow ; 
Gular  peduncle  wanting: 
Gular  peduncle  distinct: 
Metastemum  long ;  eplstema  rather  wide : 
Antennse  geniculate : 
AntennsD  straight. 

6.  Pygldium  exposed,  or  claws  appendiculate : 
Ventral  segments  not  angulated  at  the  sides : 
**  .     **        angulated: 

B.  Front  coxae  separated  by  the  prostemum,  which  Is  frequently 

channelled  for  the  reception  of  the  beak,    .    Apostasimerides, 
a.  Oral  organs  normal.    Club  of  antennss  annulated;  3d 
joint  of  tarsi  bilobed. 
Mesothoraclc  epimera  not  ascending: 
"  **        ascending. 

6.  Oral  organs  abnormal ;  1st  joint  of  antennal  club  usually 
very  large,  comeous,  3d  joint  of  tarsi  rarely  bilobed. 
Pygldium  exposed. 

**         covered  by  elytra. 

Each  of  these  divisions  contains  several  tribes  differentiated 
by  characters  of  smaller  Importance,  and  not  unfrequently  in- 
definite. 

III.  The  next  attempt  at  a  general  classification  was  made  by 
Mr.  H.  Jekel.*  This  excellent  author  recognized  with  great 
clearness,  and  defined  with  tolerable  precision,  the  following  eight 


*  Annales  Ent.  Soc.  France,  1861,  p.  637.    Ins.  Saundersiana,  156  sqq.,  1860. 
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principal  t3^pes  among  the  Rhynchophora :  Bruchides,  Anthri- 
bides,  Attelabides,  Curculionides,  Calandrides,  Cossonides,  Sco- 
1}' tides  and  Brenthides.  The  last  cited  memoir  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  a  further  development  of  the  classification  of  the  largest  of 
these,  the  Curculionides  proper,  and  in  it  he  proceeds  to  separate 
as  sub-families*  Brach^'cerides,  Byrsopides  and  Amycterides, 
epigeal  forms  in  which  the  tarsi  are  not  dilated,  and  not  furnished 
with  brush-like  hairs,  beneath.  Having  thus  isolated  them  the 
great  mass  remaining  is  divided  into 

Body  dissimilar  in  form  <? ,  ? ,  narrower  in  <y     ....         Platygxes. 

Beak  similar  in  both  sexes Homorhinei. 

Beak  dissimilar MtterorhiMf' 

Body  nearly  or  quite  of  the  same  form  $  J  : 

Pygidium  covered  by  the  elytra,  body  pollinose  or  pubescent 

ISOGYNES. 

Pygidium  exposed  or  covered ;  body  squamose,  etc.      METRioGiTiBS- 

Pygidium  covered Cryptopngit' 

Pygidium  exposed Oymnopj/g(*' 

The  principal  types  contained  in  each  of  these  three  grand 
divisions  are  then  characterized  in  a  very  clear  manner ;  but  for 
a  proper  understanding  of  this  system,  a  vast  improvement  on 
all  that  preceded,  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  original  memoir. 
In  developing  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  represented  in  our 
fauna,  I  shall  be  largely  indebted  to  the  views  expressed  in  this 
most  valuable  memoir  of  Mr.  Jekel. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  faunal  contributions  to  the 
histor}'  of  this  subject : 

1 .  A  series  of  remarks  by  Mr.  Suffrian,t  in  which  the  German 
species  of  several  genera,  not  before  carefully  studied,  are  more 
fully  elucidated,  and  various  criticisms  upon  Schonherr's  system 
made.  J  The  necessity  of  a  more  careful  study  of  the  tibiffi  and 
tarsi,  almost  neglected  by  Schonherr  is  insisted  on,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  German  genera  in  groups  upon  these  characters  is 
given. 

2.  That  most   admirable  work  of  Prof.  C.  G.  Thomson,!  to 

*  Mr.  Jekel  gives  to  the  anomnlous  groups  this  subordinate  position,  ratbeftf''' 
snys  "pour  ne  pas  heurter  les  id^os  gen^ralement  admises,"  than  in  accordance  with 
bis  own  views,  which  would  lead  him  to  regard  them  as  I  have  done,  as  genoiiM 
families. 

t  Bermerkungen  Uber  einige  deutsche  RUsselkiirer :  Stettin,  Ent.  Zeitsch.  l-iz. 

X  See  specially  op.  cit.,  1847, 157. 

$  Skandinaviuus  Coleoptera,  vli,  Lund,  1865. 
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(vhich  no  entomologist  ever  refers  without  finding  original  ma- 
terial by  which  he  can  profit ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  good 
results  to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  a  very 
limited  fauna.     The  Rhynchophorous  series  is  divided  as  follows  : 

Segments  of  the  abdomen  Immovable,  2d  and  3d  nearly  equal 

ISOTOMA. 

Bruchidee,   Anthribidae   (including  Urodon),  Rhlnomaceridae,  Atte- 

labidse. 
Abdomen  with  the  1st  and  2d  segments  connate,  the  remaining  three 

movable,  the  2d  usually  much  longer  than  the  3d       .      Anisotoma. 
Apionldffi,  Curculionldae,  Cossonidaj  (including  Calandra),Tomicidae. 

From  a  survey  of  the  diflTerent  schemes  of  arrangement  which 
lave  been  thus  briefly  reviewed,  it  is  evident  that  while  the  prin- 
npal  tjrpes  of  the  Rhynchophorous  series,  and  the  main  divisions 
>f  the  great  family  Curculionidai  have  been  clearly  perceived,  the 
attempts  to  define  these  important  forms  have  failed  in  a  greater 
>r  less  degree,  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  subordination  in 
he  characters  inaAe  use  of:  all  of  them  natural,  all  of  them  im- 
portant, though  in  a  less  degree  than  supposed  by  the  expounder 
:)f  each  particular  system. 

To  supplement  the  memoirs  above  referred  to,  there  came  in 
more  recent  times  the  beginning  of  a  s^^stematic  study  of  our 
jpecies  of  Curculionidoe  by  Dr.  George  H.  Horn,  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious study  of  the  Calandridee  and  CossonidaB  and  of  some 
Mecorhynch  genera  of  the  United  States.*  In  the  introductory 
•emarks  he  observes  : — 

"One  character  is  mentioned  in  the  following  pages  that  ap- 
)ear8  to  have  escaped  notice.  In  most  if  not  all  of  the  genera  of 
Mecorhynqries^  the  males  have  eight  and  the  females  seven  dorsal 
ibdominal  segments.  The  Calandrides  and  Cossonides  appear  not 
o  possess  this  character,  as  also  all  the  Brachyrhynques  which  I 
lave  had  time  to  examine." 

The  value  of  this  original  observation  of  Dr.  Horn  is  very  great, 
)at  the  limitation  which  he  has  placed  upon  it,  though  correct  as 
egards  the  Calandride  and  Cossonide  tj'pos,  is  erroneous  as  regards 
he  Brachyrhyncs,  which  have  the  abdominal  sexual  characters 
)recisely  as  in  the  genera  in  which  he  first  observed  them.  So  too 
lave  the  Brenthidfe,  and  all  the  anomalous  sub-families  of  Curculi- 

*  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Curculionldse  of  the  United  States.  Proc. 
Im.  Philosophical  Soc.  1873,  407. 
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onidae  in  the  Jekelian  system.  It  appears  therefore  that  this  pe- 
culiarity of  structure  is  of  much  more  importance  than  was 
supposed  by  Dr.  Horn,  and  that  it  must  in  reality  be  the  defining 
character  for  the  division  of  the  Rhynchophora  into  primary  series, 
of  more  than  family  value.  I  therefore  prepared  a  series  of  dis- 
sections of  each  of  the  well  recognized  Rhynchophorous  types  within 
my  reach,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  three  sets,  each  of  which  has  a  corresponding  value  to 
the  individual  series  of  normal  Coleoptera  {e.g,  Adephaga,  Clavi- 
cornia,  Lamellicornia,  etc.)  ;  and  upon  subordinate  characters 
(some  of  which  have  been  already  employed  in  the  classifications 
above  mentioned,  though  in  an  empirical  manner)  into  families  as 
follows. 

Series  1.    HAPLOGASTRA. 

Abdomen  alike  in  both  sexes ;  dorsal  segments  7,  coriaceoQS, 
with  the  exception  of  the  7th  which  forms  the  pygidium,  and 
which  is  small  and  corneous ;  ventral  segments  not  prolonged  up- 
wards into  a  sharp  edge  ;  elytra  without  lateral  fold  on  the  inner 
surface,  epipleurse  usually  distinct,  antennae  straight,  11-jointed. 
Ungues  usually  bifid  or  toothed,  rarely  (Rhinomaccr)  simple; 
Front  coxae  conical,  prominent,  prosternum  very  short  in  front  of 
the  coxae.  The  beak  varies  in  length  and  thickness,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  sex,  so  far  as  I  know :  the  front  coxae  are  contiguous, 
except  in  one  genus  of  Rh^nichitidae  (Pterocolus)  ;  the  ventral 
sutures  of  the  abdomen  arc  straight.  The  mandibles  and  tibi« 
vary  in  form,  and  furnish  convenient  characters  for  division  into 
families :  — 

A.  Ventral  segments  nearly  eqaal  in  length;  epiplearal  indistinct;  tibial 

spurs  small ;  claws  simple  (always  ?).    Mandibles  simple,  flat;  Ub- 
rum  distinct       Rhinomacerip^' 

B.  Ventral  segments  diminishing  in  length;  epipleur®  distinct;  labrtun 

wanting ;  claws  bifid,  or  appendiculate 
Mandibles  flat,  toothed  on  each  side ;  tibial  spars  small 

RHYNCHinDiE- 

Mandibles  stout,  pincer  shaped,  tibial  spurs  large  AttklabidJ' 

The  affinities  of  this  series  are  in  an  ascending  direction  with 
the  rostrated  Heteromera  (Oedemeridae  and  Pythidae)  ;  this  is  in- 
dicated by  the  softer  tissues  in  Rhinomaceridae,  and  certain  Rbyn- 
chitidae,  and  also  by  the  presence  of  a  labrum  in  the  former.  In 
a  descending  direction  the  Attelabidae  lead  to  the  true  Curculionidfi) 
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and  the  Rhynchitidse  to  the  Belidse,  the  last  family  in  the  third 
series  of  Rhynchophora. 

The  habits  of  the  species  of  this  series  are  peculiar,  and  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  next  scries,  and  indicate  as  is  wisely 
observed  by  Lacordaire,*  for  the  care  of  their  progeny,  an  industry 
which  appears  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  family.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  results  of  this  instinctive  or  intelligent  industry  better 
than  by  condensing  the  account  of  the  author  just  cited,  referable 
however  to  European  species. 

1.  Rhinomaceridse.  The  European  species  deposits  the  eggs 
in  the  male  flowers  of  Pinua  maritimus,  the  development  of  which 
is  thus  prevented.  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  this  synthetic 
genus,  the  nearest  approach  in  the  Rhynchophora  to  the  lower 
Heteromera,  and  therefore  the  representative  of  old  forms,  clings 
to  an  old  and  synthetic  type  of  vegetation. 

2.  Rhynchitidae.  Some  of  the  species  of  Rhynchites  roll  leaves 
in  the  manner  of  the  next  family.  Others  deposit  their  eggs  in 
young  fruit,  the  kernel  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  larva ;  others  again 
place  the  eggs  in  the  undeveloped  buds  of  trees,  which  are  thus 
destroyed. 

3.  Attelabidae.  In  the  spring  the  females  roll  up  the  leaves  of 
trees,  and  deposit  in  each  an  egg.  After  emerging  from  the  egg 
the  young  larvae  eat  the  inside  layer  of  the  case  which  covers  them, 
which  they  probably  leave  at  a  later  period,  when  their  growth  is 
complete,  to  perfect  their  metamorphosis  under  ground. 

These  three  families  are  of  small  extent,  and  but  little  need  be 
said  regarding  their  classification. 

RHINOMACERID^. 

This  family  is  represented  in  our  fauna  by  two  species,  one  on 
each  slope  of  the  continent,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  de- 
pressed, curved  and  acute  mandibles,  and  distinct  lab  rum.  The 
pygidium  is  covered  by  the  elytra,  which  are  punctured  without 
any  appearance  of  striae.  On  the  inner  face  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  lateral  fold :  the  epipleurae  are  indistinct. 

ATTELABID^. 

Four  species  of  Attelabus  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  the  only 
representatives  thus  far  known  in  our  fauna.    The  beak  is  stouter 

•Gen.  Col.  Ti.  MS. 
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than  in  the  preceding  family,  and  the  mandibles  thicker  and 
stronger.  The  epipleuree  are  quite  distinct,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  lateral  fold  on  the  inner  face  of  the  elytra.  The  pygidium 
is  not  covered  by  the  elytra,  and  is  impressed  along  its  upper 
margin  for  the  reception  of  the  apical  edge  of  the  elytra.*  The 
tibifie  are  armed  with  large  spurs. 

RHYNCHITID^. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  mandibles  requires  the  separation  of 
these  genera  as  a  distinct  family.  The  teeth  on  the  inner  side  are 
well  developed  as  usual,  but  in  addition,  the  apex  is  prolonged  out- 
wards into  an  acute  process,  behind  which  is  another  large  tooth. f 

The  front  coxae  are  usually  contiguous,  large  and  conical,  in  one 
genus  (Pterocolus)  widely  separated.  The  pygidium  is  either  ex- 
posed (Rhynchites,  Pterocolus)  or  covered  b^'  the  elytra  (Eugnamp- 
tus,  Auletes).  The  epipleurse  are  narrow,  but  distinct,  and  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  elytra  remote  from  the  margin  may  be  seen  a 
short  straight  fold,  the  homologue  of  the  well  defined  fold  which 
limits  the  lateral  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  side  margin  of  the 
ventral  segments  observed  in  all  the  following  families. 

Series  II.    ALLOGASTRA. 

Abdomen  dissimilar  in  the  two  sexes;  dorsal  segments  1-6 
coriaceous  or  membranous,  7th  large,  corneous,  undivided  in  9, 
divided  into  two  in  $  ;  ventral  segments  prolonged  upwards 
forming  a  sharp  edge,  fitting  into  a  corresponding  groove  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  el3^tra,  which  are  without  epipleurce. 

The  beak  and  oral  organs  vary  greatly  in  form,  as  do  also  the 
antennae,  the  tarsi,  the  ungues,  and  the  position  of  the  coxae;  the 
Ist  and  2d  ventral  segments  are  most  frequently  connate,  and  the 
8d  is  always  shorter  than  the  2d  ;  the  5th  is  longer  than  the  4th. 

The  following  families  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  material  I 
have  examined : — 

A.  Antenna}  with  a  solid  annolatcd  club : 
a.  Tarsi  narrow : 

Gular  margin  very  prominent ;  mentum  retracted ; 

*  Compare  in  this  relation  the  carious  notch  in  the  fVont  part  of  the  pygidiom  of 
Anthribidae,  for  the  reception  of  the  sutural  angles  of  the  elytra. 

t  This  character  was  first  observed  by  Thomson,  who  observes  (Sk.  Col.  viii  SS) 
ooQcerning  his  tribe  Rhynchitina,  ^'mandibulae  depress®,  extus  excisse,  intas  dentate'" 
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ProsternDm  not  excavated ; Amtcterid^. 

Prostemum  excavated : Byrsopid^. 

Gular  margin  not  prominent,  mcntum  large,  concealing  the 
mandibles,  which  are  not  scarred  at  tip        Brachyceridje. 
b.   Tarsi  dilated,  usnally  with  a  brash  of  hair  beneath : 

Mandibles  with  deciduous  tip,  leaving  a  scar     OTiORinrNCHiD^. 

Mandibles  simple,  usually  pincer-shaped.    .         Curculionid2B. 

Antennae  with  11  separate  joints.         .         .        .  Brentuid^. 

Concerning  Amycteridfle  and  Bracbyceridae,  but  little  need  be 
id.  They  are  very  peculiar  and  easily  recognized  forms,  not 
presented  in  our  fauna. 

The  first  is  Australian ;  the  antennae  are  slender,  and  genicu- 
ted  ;  the  beak  short  and  stout,  deeply  emarginate  at  tip,  alike  in 
)th  sexes ;  the  buccal  opening  is  very  large,  and  the  cavity  is  filled 
most  completely  by  the  mandibles,  which  are  convex,  hairy  on  the 
eater  part  of  the  front  surface,  deflexed,  deeply  concave  beneath ; 
e  gular  margin  is  thickened  and  prominent,  so  that  a  deep  cavity 
seen  between  the  gula  and  the  mandibles,  in  which  the  mentum 
id  oral  organs  are  concealed  from  view ;  the  eyes  are  small  and 
jarly  round  in  some,  narrowed  beneath  in  others.  The  front 
►xse  are  contiguous,  the  prosternum  very  short ;  the  elytra  are 
annate  and  extend  far  over  the  fianks,  so  that  the  side  pieces  both 
'  the  meso-  and  metathorax  are  concealed.  The  dorsal  segments 
'  the  abdomen  are  membranous,  except  the  last  which  is  very 
rge,  corneous,  and  convex,  more  so  in  $  than  in  9  ,  in  the  former 
is  truncate  behind,  exposing  a  semicircular  8th  segment,  from 
ider  which  protrudes  (Psalidura)  a  very  powerful  and  complex 
inital  armature,  consisting  of  a  large  pair  of  forceps,  conical  ob- 
se,  punctured  and  hairy,  under  which  and  seen  only  from  below 
a  pair  of  transverse,  thin,  polished,  corneous  plates,  also  meeting 
I  the  median  line  ;  between  them  and  the  forceps  is  a  large  deep 
.vity.  The  ventral  segments  are  scarcely  less  singular ;  the  1st 
id  2d  segments  large,  flat,  connate,  united  by  a  sinuate  suture ; 
I  and  4th  very  short,  separated  by  deeply  excavated  straight 
itures,  5th  much  larger,  in  $  very  deeply  and  semicircularly  ex- 
.vated,  almost  to  the  base,  with  a  tuft  of  stifi*  bristles  each  side 
the  front  edge  of  the  excavation ;  in  the  9  this  segment  is  flat, 
id  meets  the  last  dorsal  at  tip  in  the  usual  manner ;  on  the  sides 
e  lateral  upward  extension  of  the  5th  ventral  is  very  large,  but 
e  spiracle  is  visible  ;  the  extension  of  the  4th  and  3d  segments 
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are  much  smaller,  and  imbricated  upon  the  5th  and  4th  respec- 
tively ;  the  side  margin  of  the  1st  and  2d  is  very  narrow,  and  the 
side  pieces  of  the  metasternum  are  scarcely  visible.  The  elytra 
are  connate,  with  the  lateral  groove  of  the  inner  face  narrow  and 
sharply  defined,  becoming  broader  and  indefinite  at  the  posterior 
fourth ;  on  the  inner  face  are  seen  eight  rows  of  punctures,  cor- 
responding to  ridges  of  tubercles  on  the  back.  The  tarsi  are 
4-jointed,  narrow,  or  at  least  the  3d  joint  not  wider  than  the 
others,  deeply  grooved  beneath ;  the  tibiae  are  truncate,  witboot 
spurs,  the  front  pair  a  little  incurved  at  tip  in  both  sexes.  Claws 
simple,  not  contiguous. 

The  genera  of  this  family  are  stated  by  Mr.  Jekel,*  to  differ  by 
the  form  of  the  eyes,  some  being  Cyclophthalmes,  others  Oxyoph- 
thalmes ;  also  in  the  antennal  grooves,  some  being  Obliquiscrobes, 
others  Later iscrobes.  The  vestiture  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
tarsi  varies  in  different  genera ;  in  Psalidura  they  are  spongy  seri- 
ceous beneath,  in  others  ciliate  or  spinous. 

In  other  genera,  the  sexual  characters  are  less  remarkable  than 
in  Psalidura,  and  will  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  di?ision 
of  the  last  dorsal  segment  into  two,  as  in  the  other  families  of  the 
series. 

The  Brachyceridae  are  restricted  to  Africa  and  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  stout  insects,  with  ventri- 
cose  elytra,  suddenly  deflexed  behind,  and  extending  far  upon  the 
flanks,  like  the  first  tribes  of  Teuebrionidse,  which  they  also  re- 
semble in  the  large  mentum,  flat,  filling  the  whole  of  the  baccal 
cavity.  The  beak  is  short  and  stout,  thicker  at  the  extremity) 
alike  in  both  sexes ;  the  antennal  grooves  are  wanting  (Episas) ; 
or  deep  and  directed  downwards,  almost  confluent  in  the  golar  re- 
gion (Brachycerus,  Microcerus).  The  antennae  are  short,  straight 
or  feebly  geniculate,  scape  forming  less  than  I  the  length ;  joints 
of  the  funiculus  7,  rather  short,  club  solid,  obconical,  truncate 
or  subacuminate  at  tip.  Eyes  rounded  or  transverse  and  acumi- 
nate at  the  lower  end.  Mandibles  stout,  short,  more  prominent 
in  Brachycerus,  where  they  have  the  lower  margin  more  produced 
into  a  cutting  edge :  the  front  surface  is  rough  and  somewhat  an- 
gular, but  without  any  trace  of  the  rounded  scar  seen  in  Otiorbyn- 
chidae.  The  scutellum  is  scarcely  visible ;  the  elytra,  as  above 
mentioned,  are  ventricose,  irregularly  tuberculate  or  costate,  very 

•  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  France,  186i,  Mi. 
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much  extended  on  the  flanks,  so  as  to  cover  the  side  pieces  of  the 
meso-  and  metathorax ;  greatly  deflexed  behind.  The  lateral 
groove  of  the  inner  face  is  deep  and  narrow,  becoming  wider  and 
obsolete  behind.  The  dorsal  segments  are  membranous,  except 
the  last,  which  is  corneous,  and  divided  in  ^  into  two  as  in  Cur- 
culionldae.  The  ventral  segments  are  separated  by  deep  sutures, 
of  which  the  1st  is  sinuate ;  the  Sd  and  4th  segments  are  shorter 
than  the  others :  the  lateral  extension  upwards  is  narrow ;  and 
but  slightly  wider  behind.  The  front  coxDe  are  contiguous,  prom- 
inent and  subconical,  the  tibiae  are  not  dilated,  the  spurs  are  small, 
fixed,  projecting  inwards,  the  tarsi  4-jointed,  narrow,  setose  and 
feebly  concave  beneath  (Brachycerus)  ;  pubescent,  concave  and 
emarginate  beneath  (Microcerus)  ;  claws  large,  simple,  distant. 

BYRSOPID^. 

The  third  of  the  anomalous  families  has  a  more  general  distri- 
bution, and  is  represented  in  our  fauna  by  the  genus  Thecestemus, 
which  forms  a  separate  tribe,  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes 
by  the  prostemal  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  beak  not  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  front  coxa3. 

These  insects  are  epigeal,  rough  and  dull  colored,  with  the  elytra 
widely  embracing  the  flanks,  but  not  strongly  deflexed  behind, 
concealing  the  side  pieces  of  the  trunk.  The  beak  is  very  short, 
not  thickened  at  tip,  nor  emarginate  at  the  middle ;  the  antennal 
grooves  descend  perpendicularly  and  form  a  gular  constriction : 
the  antennce  are  unusually  short,  imperfectly  geniculate,  the  scape 
as  long  as  the  1st  and  2d  joints  of  the  funiculus ;  the  club  elon- 
gate oval,  pointed,  distinctly  annulated.  Eyes  transverse,  pointed 
beneath.*  Mandibles  stout,  short,  front  surface  curved  and 
roughly  punctured ;  nientum  very  small,  not  placed  on  a  gular 
peduncle ;  maxillae  exposed.  Prothorax  widely  lobed  in  front  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  conceal  the  eyes,  when  the  head  is  deflexed ; 
deeply  excavated  beneath  for  the  reception  of  the  beak,  cavity 
closed  behind  in  Thecestemus  by  a  triangular  plate  of  the  pro- 
sternum,  but  by  the  front  coxae  in  the  other  genera ;  coxae  sfnall, 
globose,  contiguous.  Elytra  connate,  widely  extended  on  the 
flanks,  declivous  behind,  rough;   lateral  groove  of  inner  face 

*  Jekel.  1.  c.  1864,  S43,  describes  the  gronp  as  being  AdelogtuUhet  cyclophthalmea  t  La^ 
oordaire  (Gen.  Col.  vi,  293  sqq.)  places  them  in  FbanerognaUies,  and  describes  the 
eyeB  aa  acuminate  below,  in  which  he  is  correct. 
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narrow,  and  well  defined  ;  scutellum  not  visible  ;  humeri  in  Tbe- 
cesternus  prolonged  forwards,  so  as  to  extend  along  the  sides  of 
the  prothorax.  Dorsal  segments  membranous,  last  one  large, 
corneous,  divided  into  two  in  $  :  ventral  segments  unequal,  Ist 
and  2d  very  large,  more  closely  connected,  suture  arcuated :  3d 
and  4th  short,  sutures  deep,  5th  as  long  as  the  two  preceding; 
lateral  extension  moderately  wide,  wider  behind,  pygidium  artic- 
ulating with  both  4th  and  5th  ventrals.  Legs  slender,  tibifle  trun- 
cate, spurs  small,  tarsi  4-jointed,  narrow,  setose  beneath. 

Several  species  of  Thecesternus  are  found  in  the  interior  regions 
of  the  continent,  from  Illinois  to  Utah,  under  dried  buffalo  excre- 
ment, and  similar  objects. — To  he  concluded. 


obsp:rvations  on  drosera  filiformis. 


BY  WM.  M.  CANBY. 
■  e» 


Some  observations  on  the  power  of  the  insect-trapping  "thread 
leaved  sundew"  to  bend  its  leaves  partly  or  wholly  about  its  prey, 
may  serve  to  supplement  the  interesting  notes  of  Mrs.  Mary  Treat 
recorded  in  the  December  number  of  the  American  Naturalist. 
The}'  were  made  about  the  middle  of  last  August  during  a  day's 
botanical  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  "Pleasant  Mills,"  New 
Jersey,  and  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  following  mem- 
oranda : 

(1.)  "Put  a  small  atom  of  crushed  fly  on  a  leaf  of  Dro9era 
JUifonnis  near  the  apex  and  observe  whether  the  solid  leaf  itself* 
after  twent^'-four  hours  or  so,  curls  over  the  fly." 

(2.)  "  Rub  roughly  with  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  half  a  dozen 
times  a  few  glands,  and  observe  whether  they  become  inflected 
after  a  few  minutes,  or  more  probably  after  a  few  hours." 

The  place  selected  for  the  experiments  was  the  edge  of  a  cran- 
berry meadow  exposed  during  the  whole  day  to  the  sun,  and  yet 
protected  by  higher  ground  and  trees  from  the  wind,  which  other- 
wise might  have  prevented  successful  results  by  blowing  and 
entangling  the  leaves  together.  Hundreds  of  the  plants  were 
here  growing,  most  of  their  leaves  being  fully  extended,  while 
others  were  yet  unfolding  from  their  circinate  vernation.    At  7 
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A.M.  bits  of  the  common  house  fly  were  placed  near  the  apices  of 
a  number  of  leaves,  and  these  were  carefully  marked  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  great  number  of  those  which  had  al- 
ready captured  insects  or  might  during  the  day  make  a  prey  of 
others.  They  were  not  visited  again  until  about  7  p.m.,  the  exi- 
gencies of  botanical  collecting  taking  my  companion  and  myself 
several  miles  away.  At  another  place,  however,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  corroborate  Mrs.  Treat's  remark  upon  the  power  of  the 
leaves  to  make  prisoners  of  large  flies ;  for  I  witnessed  the  cap- 
ture of  a  large  and  strong  dipter, — a  desperate  struggle  ensuing 
which  resulted  in  the  prey  being  permanently  held. 

On  returning  in  the  evening  it  was  found  that  in  the  twelve 
hours  which  had  elapsed,  not  only  had  the  glandular  hairs  around 
bent  towards  and  touched  the  atoms  of  0}%  but  that  also  in  every 
case  the  leaves  themselves  had  bent  over  them.  My  sketches, 
made  by  laying  the  leaves  upon  paper  and  thus  getting  their  exact 
outline,  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  inflection  ; 
it  being  in  each  case  between  15°  and  20°,  mostly  about  17°. 
These  experiments  were  further  corroborated  by  observations 
upon  the  leaves  around,  many  of  which  were  much  more  bent, 
undoubtedly  from  having  held  the  prey  a  longer  time.  In  one 
case  indeed,  where  the  capture  had  evidently  been  made  near  the 
tip  of  a  fully  unrolled  leaf,  it  had  again  curled  round  the  prey  so 
as   completely  to   encircle   it. 

So  far  as  the  limited  time  available  permitted  the  observation, 
I  could  not  perceive  that  it  made  much  diflerence  in  the  amount 
of  inflection,  upon  what  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  leaf  the 
prey  was  taken.  But  if  anything  the  back  or  outer  side  was  less 
sensitive. 

As  regards  the  irritation  of  the  glands  with  a  needle  the  results 
were  entirely  negative  both  in  the  morning  and  evening,  though  it 
is  possible  some  sensitiveness  might  have  been  shown  if  the  ex- 
periment had  been  tried  during  the  noonday  heat. 

The  meagre  notes  of  a  traveller  made  during  a  single  day's 
observation  are  of  course  neither  so  full  nor  reliable  as  might  be 
obtained  by  one  living  on  the  spot  and  with  time  at  command.  I 
believe  further  and  accurate  observations  of  the  habits  and  func- 
tions of  this  very  curious  plant  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  inter- 
esting results  obtained. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  HIGHER  ALG^   OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
COAST,  BETWEEN    NEWFOUNDLAND 

AND    FLORIDA.    . 

BY  PROF.   D.   8.  JORDAN. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Key,  the  principal  work  of  which  use 
has  been  made  is  Prof.  W.  H.  Harvey's  Nereis  Boreali-Amer- 
icana.  The  characters  of  the  higher  groups  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  copied  or  abridged  from  that  work,  and  Harvey's  Nomen- 
clature and  arrangement  of  families  have  been  generally  followed. 
In  several  instances,  doubtful  species  have  been  suppressed  or 
omitted.  ^ 

Although  the  number  of  species  recognized  by  Harvey  is  much 
less  than  has  been  admitted  by  previous  writers,  a  still  further 
reduction  would  be  an  advantage.  Perhaps  one-sixth  of  the 
species  described  in  the  Nereis  might  with  propriety  be  consid- 
ered as  varieties. 

The  author  has  tried  to  render  the  Key  as  simple,  compact  and 
easy  of  comprehension  as  possible.  Obvious  characters,  where- 
ever  available,  have  been  used  in  preference  to  technical  ones, 
as  the  structures  on  which  the  classification  is  really  based  are 
microscopic  and  often  hard  to  ascertain. 

Special  technical  terms  are  generally  avoided,  and  those  not 
used  in  Gray's  "Manual  of  Botany"  are  defined  where  they 
occur. 

Among  plants  so  little  known  and  which  vary  so  widely  as 
the  Algae,  a  synoptical  table  by  which  any  specimen  in  any  con- 
dition may  be  identified,  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  this  Key  is  sufficiently  plain  and  accurate  that  nine  speci- 
mens in  every  ten  may  be  readily  classified  by  its  aid. 

Sub-Class  I.    MELANOSPERME^. 

(olive-green  alg^). 

Plants  olive-green  or  olive-brown,  never  showing  tints  of  red. 
Fructification    monoecious    or.  dioecious.     Spores    olive-colored, 
either  external  or  contained  singly  or  in  groups  in  proper  concep- 
(898) 
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tacles ;  each  spore  enveloped  in  a  pellucid  skin,  simple  or  finally 
separating  into  two,  four  or  eight  sporules.  Antheridia,  or 
transparent  cells  filled  with  orange-colored,  vivacious  corpuscles, 
moving  by  means  of  vibratile  cilia. 

Marine,  often  of  large  size,  mostly  between  tide  marks,  A 

A.  Frond  leathery  or  membrakaceous,  FORsnNG  a  com- 

pact CELLULAR  SUBSTANCE, B 

A«  Frond  of  jointed  filaments  which  are  either  free  or 

UNITED  IN  A  COMPOUND  BODY, C 

B.  Spores  in  spherical  cavities  in  the  frond;  air  vessels  com- 

monly present ;  large^  tough  plants^      .    FUCACE-^.   D 

B,  Spores  tn  indeJinUe  cloud-like  patches  on  the  surface 
of  the  frond^  which  is  usually  large  and  stipitaie^ 
sometimes  deeply  divided^  but  never  truly  branched^ 

LAMINARIACE^.    P 

B.  Spores  attached  to  external  jointed  filaments;  ours^  slen- 
der deep  water  species  becoming  blackish-green  in 
drying,       SPOROCHNACE^.    E 

B.  Spores  in  definite  groups  (sori)  on  the  surface  of  the 

frond;  fronds  smallish,  juiceless,  the  surface  netted 
with  small  cells,       DICTYOTACE^aE.   H 

C.  Spores  immersed  ;  fronds  not  jointed,  except  in  a  few  small 

parasites  in  which  the  filaments  are  connected  at 
base, CHORDARIACEiE.    K 

C.  spores  external ;  fronds  either  obviously  jointed  or  else  sur- 

rounded by  whorled  brancMets,     ECTOCARPACEiE.   N 

D.  Frond  leafy ;  air  vessels  stalked  separate,  ....  Sargassum.  Q 
D.  Frond  leaf-like  below ;  air  vessels  in  terminal  branchlets,  pod-like, 

several  celled,       Halidrya,   T 

D.  Frond  dichotomous ;  receptacles  filled  with  mucous;  air  vessels,  if 

present,  not  as  above, Fucua,  U 

E.  Frond  slender,  with  whorls  of  delicate  filaments  at  the  nodes, 

Arthocladia.  X 

E.  Frond  pinnate,  solid, Desmarestia.  Y 

F.  Frond  fiat,  with  a  midvein, Q 

F.  Frond  flat,  without  a  midvein, Laminaria.  Z 
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F.  Frond  cylindrical,  septate  within, Chorda,  e 

G.  Frond  pierced  with  large  roundish  holes, Agarum,  d 

Q.   Frond  not  pierced  with  holes, AUiria,  o 

H.  Frond  branching, J 

H.  Frond  simple,        I 

I.    Frond  flat,  without  midvein,       Punctaria.  i 

I.  Frond  bag-like,  or  worm-like,  not  constricted,    .    .  Asperococcus.  k 

J.    Dichotomous,  with  wide  axils, •      Stilophora.    f 

J.  Stem  mostly  excurrent  with  many  long  branches,  .  Dictyosiphon.    g 

J.  Frond  tubular ;  branches  opposite,  tapering  to  each  end,  Striaria,   h 

K.  Frond  cylindrical,  branching, L 

K.  Small  or  minute  parasites  composed  of  densely  tufted  filaments 

connected  at  base,  free  above, H 

K.  Frond  tuber-shaped,  irregular, Leathesia,    n 

L«   Axis  cartilaginous,  dense;  filaments  of  periphery  unbranched; 

long,  slender  species Chordaria.    1 

L.  Axis  gelatinous,  lux;  peripheral  filaments  branched.    Mesogloia,  m 

M.  Tufts  on  Fucus ;  i  to  1  inch  high, Elachista.    0 

M.  Forming  minute  brown  patches  on  Ulva,  etc.,       .     Myriontma.    p 

N.  Frond  rigid ;  each  joint  of  numerous  cells, 0 

TX,  Frond  soft;  each  joint  of  a  single  cell, .•   .    .    P 

O.    Stems  not  obriously  jointed ;  branchlets  whorled,  Cladostrphus.    q 
O.    ^V'hole  frond  articulate ;  pinnately  branched,     .    .    Sphacelaria,    r 

P.    Frond  capillary,  much  branched, Ectocarpus,    8 

P.    Frond  simple,  with  clusters  of  small  branchlets,    .   Myriotrichia,    X 

Q.    Air  vessels  tipped  with  filiform  points S 

Q.    Air  vessels  nearly  or  quite  pointless B 

R.    Leaves  glandular;  air  vessels  not  longer  than  their  pedicels.     .     1 

R.    Leaves  nearly  glandless ;  pedicels  very  short 4 

S.    Leaves  narrow,  repand  or  sub-entire 2 

S.    Leaves  broader,  sharply  serrate 8 

T.    Frond  compressed,  repeatedly  pinnate 6 

U.    Frond  flat,  with  a  midrib V 

U.  Frond  compressed,  without  a  midrib 6 

V.   Air  vessels  usually  present;  coarse  species  more  common  than 

the  next 7 

V.  No  air  vessels ;  frond  serrate 10 

V.   No  air  vessels;  margins  entire W 

W.  Receptacles  obtuse ;  northern. 8 

W.  Receptacles  acute ;  river  mouths,  etc. •  0 

X.   Young  stems  villous ;  deep  water ;  rare 11 

Y.  Frond  cylindrical ;  branches  opposite 18 

Y.    Branches  flattlsh,  alternate,  either  with  tufts  of  bright  green  fil- 
aments, or  subulate  spines 18 

Z.    Frond  undivided,  or  cleft  only  at  apex ft 

Z.   Frond  finally  deeply  cleft b 

a.    Stipe  very  long,  hollow,  largest  midway^  deep  water 17 
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.    Stipe  short,  cylindrical,  solid ;  margin  of  frond  wavy  or  raffled ; 

very  large 14 

.     Stipe  flat,  winged;  frond  very  long,  narrow 16 

.     Stipe  short,  flattened;  much  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  the 

preceding  huge  **  oar-weeds  "  and  "tangles." 18 

.    Stipe  nearly  round,  1  to  6  feet  long;  common 15 

.     Stipe  flat,  3  to  4  inches  long;  rare 19 

.     Frond  pinnatifld  below,  with  veinless  leaflets 20 

.    Rocks,  etc.,  below  low  tide;  common  N 21 

.     Frond  constricted  at  intervals,  1  to  2  feet  long 23 

.     Frond  not  constricted,  1  to  40  feet  long 22 

•  Adhering  strongly  to  paper ;  rare 24 

.    On  stones,  Fucus,  Chordaria,  etc. ;  common 25 

•  Fruit  —  groups  of  spores  in  transverse  lines 26 

Frond  tapering  each  way ;  1  to  4  lines  wide 27 

Frond  an  inch  or  more  wide j 

Dark  green ;  attenuate  to  base 28 

Pale ;  abruptly  tapering  to  base 29 

.    Fruit  —  minute,  scattered  dot-like  sori 30 

Frond  with  long,  lUiform,  sub-simple  branches 31 

Irregularly,  mostly  dichotomously  branched 32 

I.   Slender,  with  a  few  short  branches ;  on  Zostera 35 

I.  Clumsy  with  long  worm-like  branches 33 

I.  Filiform;  brandies  long ;  branchlets  short;  axils  wide.      ...  34 
.     On   Corallina,  etc.;   tuber  size  of  a  walnut  or  less,  becoming 

flnally  hollow 36 

,    Brown  pencil-like  tufts  on  the  common  Fuel 37 

.     Several  species  probably  liere ;  the  commonest  is 38 

.    Branches  slender;  branchlets  forked,  regularly  whorled.   ...  39 

.    Coarser,  branchlets  simple,  Irregularly  whorled 40 

,     In  globose  tufts  on  small  Algai 41 

.     In  spreading  patches  on  rocks  and  sand 42 

,     Branches  mostly  opposite  or  in  fours t 

Branches  mostly  alternate U 

,     Propagula  (pod-like  bodies  regarded  as  the  fructification,  which 
are  formed  by  partial  or  entire  transformation  of  a  branch) 

elliptical,  sessile 48 

Propagula  forming  swellings  In  the  lesser  branches 43 

.    Joints  of  stem  decidedly  longer  than  broad W 

,    Joints  of  stem  not  longer  than  broad •  v 

•  Zigzag,  much  forked ;  small  splne-Iike  branchlets  at  nearly  every 

joint 61 

,    Stem  excur rent;  propagula  elliptical ;  branches  erect 49 

.    Propagula  elongated ;  our  commonest  Ectocarpus 44 

r,   Propagula  linear,  tipped  with  points  formed  in  the  ultimate 

branchlets *     •    •    .  45 

r.  Tufts  sponge-like,  densely  interwoven 43 
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w«  Branches  with  short,  remote,  horizontal,  spine-like  branchlets.  62 

W.  Not  as  above ;  long,  loose  and  feathery 50 

X.    On  Chorda,  Dictyosiphon,  etc.    Stem  flexuoBs 63 

LIST  OF  SPECIES. 

In  the  following  list  the  distribution  of  each  plant  is  giveHf  as 
far  as  known.  The  figures  refer  to  the  average  height  of  the 
plant  in  inches. 

1.  SARGA88UM  *  \'T7LOARE  Affardh  {Seo-LentUs).    Cape  Cod  and  South.    12-36. 

2.  Sakgassum  Montaqnei  Bailey.    Rhode  Island  and  South.    12-^0. 

3.  Sargassum  bacciferum  Agardh.    (Sta-graptty  Gulf-weed.)    Gulf  Sti<eam.  12-40. 

4.  Sargassum  hystrix  Agardh.    Gulf  Stream.    12-20. 

6.  Uaudrvs  siliculosa  Lyngby.    Newfoundland.    l(MiO. 

6.  Fucus  NODoaus  Linnieus.    Now  York  and  North.    10-^. 

7.  Fucus  VESCICULOSUS  Linnaeus.    New  Jersey  and  North.    6-30. 

8.  Fucus  FURCATUS  Agardh.    Newfoundland.    12-20. 
8l  Fucus  ceranoides  Linnasus.    New  York.    10-25. 

10.  Fucus  serratus  Linnseus.    Massachusetts  and  North.    24-40. 

11.  Artuocladia  villosa  Duby.    North  Carolina.    6-^. 

12.  Desharestia  viridis  Lamoroux.    New  York  and  North.    12-36. 

13.  Desharestia  aculeata  Lamoroux.    New  Jersey  and  North.    12-80. 

14.  Laminaria  saccharina  Lamoroux.    ( Venu*^  Girdle.)    Cape  May  and  N.   12-120. 

15.  Laminaria  digitata  Linnaeus  ( Oar-weed).    Long  Island  and  North.    40-144. 

16.  Laminaria  lorea  Bory.    Newfoundland.    24-^. 

17.  Laminaria  longicruris  De  la  Fylaie.    Rhode  Island  and  North.    60-100. 

18.  Laminaria  fascia  Agardh.    New  Jersey  and  North.    2-12. 

19.  Laminaria  dermatodea  De  la  Pylaie.    Newfoundland.    60. 

20.  ALARiAESCULBNTAGrcville(Z?odderZocXr«).    Cape  Cod  and  North.    36-250. 

21.  AgauumTurneri  Posteld  and  Kupreclit  (5ea  Coki/»</er).   Cape  Cod  and  N.  50-100. 

22.  Chorda  filum  Stack.  {Lucky  Minny's  Lines).    Capo  May  and  North.    15-500. 
2^1.  CuoRDA  LOMENTARIA  Lyngby.    Charleston  and  North.    8-18. 

24.  Stilopiiora  ruizodes  Agardh.    New  Jersey  and  North.    4-5. 

26.  Dictyosiphon  FcENicuLACEUSf  Greville.    New  Jersey  and  North.    6-24. 

26.  Striaria  attenuata  Greville.    New  York.    2-3. 

27.  PUNCTARIA  TENUissiMA  Grevillc.    New  Jersey  and  North.    2-10. 

28.  PUNCTARIA  PLANTAGINEA  GrevUle.    Cape  Cod  and  North.    6-12. 

29.  PUNCTARIA  LATIFOLIA  Grcville.    Now  Jersey  and  North.    8-12. 

30.  ASPEROCOCCUS  ECUINATUS  Greville.    Massachusetts.    6-24. 

31.  CuoRDARiA  FLAGELUFORMis  Agardh.    Now  Jersey  and  North.    12-24. 

82.  Chordaria  divaricata  Agardh.    Long  Island  and  North.    12-30. 

83.  Mesogloia  vermiculaius  Agardh.    Halifax.    12-18. 

*  More  than  120  species  of  Sargassum  have  been  described,  many  of  them  beiog 
distinguished  by  indefinite  or  inconstant  characters.  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  had  given 
this  group  some  special  attention,  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  our  eight  or  ten 
American  "species"  were  merely  forms  or  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  pUnk 
Sj»ecimen8  with  blended  characters  of  Nos.  1  and  2  are  not  uncommon. 

t  In  the  American  Naturaust  for  August,  1873,  notice  is  given  of  a  discovery  of 
mine  of  a  specimen  of  Dictyosiphon  fceniculaceus  growing  on  Chordaria  FLiGEL* 
llFORMis  not  as  a  parasite,  but  as  a  branch  of  the  same  plant.  Unless  there  was  mom 
mistake,  either  in  observation  or  in  identification,  this  would  show,  as  was  believed 
long  ago  by  Areschoug,  that  Dictyosiphon  is  merely  an  abnormal  state  of  Chordaria 
fiageUi/ormis, 
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34.  Mesogloia  yirescens  Carmichael.    Massachusetts  and  South.    2-12. 

35.  Mesogloia  Z08TEILC  Areschoug.    Halifox.    6-8. 

36.  L.EATHKSIA  TUUERIFOKMI8  Gray.    Whole  Coast,    i-l}. 

37.  Elachista  fucicola  Fries.    Whole  Coast.    1  or  less. 

38.  Mtrioxema  8TKANGULAXS  Groville.    Coast.    One-teuth. 

39.  CLAD08TEPUU8  VEKTICILLATU8  Agardh.    Long  Island  and  North.    3-9. 
iO.  CLADOSTEPUU8  8PONGI08US  Agardh.    Long  Island  and  North.    2-5. 
41.  Spuagelahia  ciRRHOSA  Agardh.    New  York  and  North.    1-2. 

A2.   Sfhacelaria  RADICAN8  Dillwen.    Massachusetts,    k- 

i3.  £cTOCARPU8  BRACHIATUS  llurvey.    Massachusetts  and  North.    2-4. 

44.   ECTOCARPUS  LITTORAL18  Lyngby.    Virginia  and  North.    0-12. 

15.  ECTOCARPUS  S1UCUL08U8  Lyngby.    Whole  Coast.    3-0. 

16.  ECTOCARPUS  TOMENTOSU8  Lyngby.    Massacluisetts  and  North.    2-6. 

17.  ECTOCARPUS  PA8CICULATU8  Ilarvcy.    New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts.    3-6. 

18.  ECTOCARPUS  GRANULOSUS  Agardh.    Massachusetts.    4-S. 

49.  ECTOCARPUS  DURKEEI  Agardh.    New  Hampshh-c.    .    2. 

50.  ECTOCARPUS  Mitchells  Harvey.   Nantucket.    2-3. 

51.  ECTOCARPUS  Laxdsburgi  Uarvey.    Nova  Scotia.    1-2. 

52.  ECTOCARPUS  Hooperi  Harvey.    New  York  ( ?).    3-8. 

53.  Mybiotricuia  filiformis  Griffiths.    Maine.    1-2. 


HUMAN    REMAINS    IN    THE    SHELL    HEAPS   OF  THE 

ST.  JOHN'S   RIVER,  EAST  FLORIDA. 

CANNIBALISM.* 

BY    PROF.   J.    WYMAN. 

After  repeated  examinations  of  the  more  important  shell  heaps 
on  the  St.  John's,  we  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  that  they 
were  used  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
than  dwelling  places.  Human  bones  have,  however,  been  dis- 
covered in  them,  from  time  to  time,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  as  their  presence  opens  a  question  of  much  interest,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  describe  in  detail  each  of  the  instances  in  which  they 
have  been  detected,  especially  where  the  bones  have  been  found 
In  considerable  numbers. 

1 .  The  first  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  was  at  Old 
Enterprise,  on  Lake  Monroe,  in  1861,  a  few  rods  above  the  high 
bluff  and  near  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  deposit  of  shells  where 
the  bones  were  found  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  has  been 
much  washed  away  by  the  waves  during  the  great  storms.  While 
making  an  excavation  near  the  roots  of  a  large  palmetto  tree 

*  We  are  permitted  to  print  this  paper  in  advance  &om  the  **  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Feabody  Museum  of  Anthropology,"  now  in  prees.—EDS. 
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which  had  been  partially  uncovered  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
human  bones  were  found  about  two  feet  below  the  surface.  A 
foot  above  them,  where  a  fire  had  been  made,  were  ashes  and 
large  pieces  of  oak  charcoal.  The  bones  were  not  burned,  how- 
ever, and  did  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  fire  in 
any  way.  They  were  broken  into  pieces  a  few  inches  long,  just  as 
was  the  case  with  the  bones  of  the  deer  from  the  same  deposit,  or 
from  the  adjoining  bluff,  and  like  them  had  lost  their  organic 
matter,  were  incrusted  with  lime,  and  had  become  cemented  to- 
gether, so  as  in  all  respects  to  have  the  appearance  of  the  same 
age  as  the  bones  of  the  animals  associated  with  them. 

The  fragments  consisted  of  the  head  of  a  femur  broken  off  just  be- 
low the  lesser  trochanter,  two  fragments  of  the  shaft  of  this  bone, 
one  fragment  each  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  fibula  and  humerus,  a 
part  of  a  scapula,  including  the  glenoid  portion,  two  metatarsal 
bones,  and  one  phalanx  of  a  thumb.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
there  were  originally  a  larger  number  of  pieces  and  that  many 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  water  in  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  shore. 

Two  important  and  more  complete  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Blue  Spring,  though  the  localities  w^ere  somewhat 
over  two  miles  apart. 

2.  One  of  these  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek  through 
which  the  spring  discharges,  and  about  thirty  feet  from  its  union 
with  the  river.  The  bones  were  found  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  embedded  in  the  shells,  and  represented  a  large  part  of 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  They  were  nearly  all  more  or  less 
broken,  and  were  scattered  about  without  any  definite  onler. 
Many  fragments  of  the  skull,  however,  were  found  neai*  together. 
Besides  the  pieces  of  the  cranium,  there  were  fragments  of  the 
following  bones  :  viz.,  the  lower  jaw,  right  and  left  clavicle,  right 
humerus,  right  and  left  scapula,  ulna  of  both  sides,  right  radius, 
right  and  left  femur,  right  tibia,  the  two  patellte,  upper  end  of  the 
sternum,  one  fragment  of  pelvis,  many  fragments  of  ribs  and  a 
few  bones  of  hands  and  feet.  The  humerus,  radius  and  tibia  of 
the  left  side  were  not  found. 

3.  The  other  collection  is  from  a  low  oval  mound,  in  the  swamp 
or  meadow,  two  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Blue  Spring. 
Here,  again,  portions  of  many  parts  of  the  skeleton  were  present. 
Notwithstanding  careful  search  beyond  the  limits  where  the  bones 
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were  discovered,  not  a  single  piece  of  the  head  was  found.  Of 
eleven  vertebrae  found,  all  except  one  (the  fifth  lumbar)  had  their 
arches  detached,  as  if  for  removing  the  spinal  cord.  The  right 
innominate  bone  was  broken  into  four  pieces ;  of  the  left  only  one 
large,  including  the  acetabulum,  and  a  few  small  pieces  remained. 
The  right  femur  was  broken  into  three  and  the  left  into  five 
pieces ;  the  left  radius  and  left  ulna  each  into  three  pieces,  the 
left  humerus  into  two,  and  the  head  of  it  was  missing.  All  the 
bones  of  the  right  arm  and  right  leg  below  the  knee  were  missing. 
There  were  many  fragments  of  ribs.  The  different  pieces  were 
scattered  about  over  a  surface  of  four  or  five  square  yards  and 
promiscuously  mingled.  The  bones  had  not  been  previously  dis- 
turbed. 

Near  these  remains  were  found  some  fragments  of  a  large 
earthen  vessel,  apparently  capable  of  holding  several  gallons,  and 
varying  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  bones  had  lost  all  their  organic  matter,  and  when  struck 
against  each  other  have  a  decided  ring. 

4.  A  small  collection  of  human  bones  was  found  in  a  shell  field 
a  few  hundred  feet  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek  at  Blue 
Spring,  and  near  the  river.  They  consisted  of  fragments  of  the 
humerus,  tibia,  lower  jaw,  scapula  and  ulna,  broken  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  just  described,  and  also  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet.  As  the  field  in  which  they  were  discovered  had  been 
ploughed,  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  the  breaking  of  them  may 
have  been  accidental.  The  appearances  were  the  same  as  in  the 
bones  already  described.     There  were  no  signs  of  a  burial  place. 

5.  Many  fragments  of  an  imperfect  human  skeleton  were  found 
in  the  mound  on  Huntoon  Island,  and  near  Huntoon  creek.  They 
were  covered  with  shells  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and 
though  the  place  was  completely  explored,  only  the  following  were 
discovered ;  viz.,  fragments  of  a  skull,  an  imperfect  lower  jaw, 
pieces  of  the  right  and  left  thigh  bones,  a  piece  of  an  upper  arm 
bone,  some  fragments  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  and  a  few  joints  of 
fingers  and  toes.  The  bones  were  all  of  a  diminutive  size,  evi- 
dently'those  of  a  dwarf.  Basing  an  estimate  on  the  proportions 
of  the  thigh  bones  to  the  whole  skeleton,  the  individual  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  angles 
and  articular  processes  of  the  lower  jaw  were  broken  off  and  the 
molar   teeth  had   nearl}^  all  disappeared   during  life,  and  their 
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alveoli  had  been  absorbed.  These  facts  indicate  an  individual 
which  was,  at  the  least,  adult.  Forty  feet  from  the  place  where 
these  bones  were  found,  a  large  tree  had  been  overturned,  and 
among  the  shells  carried  up  by  the  roots,  was  found  a  human 
ankle  bone  (an  astragalus),  but  a  careful  search  brought  to  light 
nothing  else,  in  this  direction,  belonging  to  man. 

6.  A  single  fragment  of  a  human  upper  jaw  of  the  right  side, 
was  found  in  the  large  shell  heap  on  the  same  island  and  near  the 
river  buried  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  could  have  been 
deposited  there  only  at  the  time  the  mound  was  built.  An  upper 
arm  bone,  whole,  parts  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
other  bones,  were  discovered  in  the  debris  at  the  base  of  the  same 
mound  where  it  had  been  undermined,  but  the  precise  place  from 
which  they  had  fallen  is  uncertain. 

7.  In  the  remnant  of  a  mound,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below 
Hawkinsville  and  on  the  left  bank,  human  bones  were  found,  about 
a  foot  deep,  in  a  layer  of  shells  not  more  than  two  feet  thick. 
They  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  shells  in  which  they 
were  embedded,  and  were  all  broken,  and  much  scattered,  a  proof 
that  they  had  not  been  buried.  A  second  deposit  was  found 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  preceding,  the  bones  were  somewhat  in- 
crusted  with  lime,  and  were  more  decomposed.  There  were  from 
the  first  locality  seven  fragments  of  cranium,  two  of  the  left 
humerus,  two  of  the  left  clavicle,  one  of  the  right  ulna,  one  frag- 
ment each  of  the  right  and  left  tibia  and  several  small  pieces  of 
other  bones.  The  shore  where  both  these  sets  were  found  had 
been  undermined  and  it  is  probable  that  many  pieces  had  been 
washed  away. 

8.  Excavations  made  on  the  side  of  Bartram's  Mound  near  the 
river,  and  where  it  had  been  undermined,  brought  to  light  numer- 
ous pieces  of  human  bones  all  belonging  to  one  skeleton.  There 
were  eighteen  fragments  of  cranium,  the  riglit  half  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  teeth  of  which  had  nearly  all  been  lost  and  their  alveoli 
absorbed,  and  thirty  fragments  of  other  bones  including  those  of 
a  femur,  humerus,  radius,  tibia,  fibula,  and  a  patella.  All  of 
these  appeared  to  have  been  covered  for  a  long  time,  had  lost 
nearly  all  their  organic  matter  and  were  incrusted  with  a  thin 
layer  of  calcareous  deposit.  It  is  quite  likely  that  here  too  some 
of  the  bones  originally  deposited  had  been  washed  away  by  the 
river,  as  the  mound  at  this  point  had  been  largely  destroyed.    In 
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several  instances  the  cranial  bones  were  broken  into  small  frag- 
nxents  and  were  irregularly  cemented  together  by  the  deposit  of 
lime. 

9.  A  large  block  of  consolidated  shells  split  from  the  front  of 
Osceola  Mound  left  exposed  a  portion  of  a  human  skull.  In  de- 
taching this,  other  bones  were  brought  to  view  and  excavations 
were  continued  imtil  no  further  traces  could  be  discovered.  The 
chief  part  of  the  bones  were  removed  in  a  mass  of  conglomerate 
and  subsequently  exposed  by  chiselling  away  the  matrix,  but  from 
which  they  have  not  been  wholly  detached.  The  organic  matter 
has  entirely  disappeared  and  the  matrix  adheres  so  firmly  to  the 
bones,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  it  without  at  the  same 
time  breaking  off  pieces  of  bony  structure. 

Of  all  the  human  remains  we  have  met  with  in  the  shell  mounds 
these  last  are  the  most  interesting,  both  on  account  of  their  greater 
age  and  of  their  being  almost  tlie  only  ones  which  can,  with  any 
certainty,  be  referred  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  mounds.  Osce- 
ola mound  is  one  of  the  series  in  which  pottery  is  not  found,  and 
its  materials,  as  well  as  the  mound  as  a  whole,  have  undergone 
great  changes. 

There  are  certainly  bones  from  two  individuals,  mingled.  Two 
thigh  bones,  which  are  mates,  lie  side  by  side,  but  in  reversed 
positions,  the  upper  part  of  one  corresponding  with  the  lower  of 
the  other.  The  articular  portions  are  gone.  Parts  of  at  least  two 
others  were  found,  one  of  which  was  removed  nearly  whole.  Of 
the  other  there  are  two  cylindrical  portions,  one  55  and  the  other 
90™"*  long.  The  exposed  ends  of  the  shorter  one  show  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  bone  had  been  artificially  divided,  by  cutting 
a  groove  around  the  circumference  of  the  bone  and  thus  weakening 
it  and  then  breaking  the  remainder.  This  is  a  common  method  of 
dividing  bones  used  b}^  Indians.  The  broken  surface  and  the 
marks  of  the  cutting  instrument  are  quite  obvious.  In  the  longer 
piece  these  marks  are  present  but  less  distinct.  As  further  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  bones  from  two  individuals,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lower  ends  of  two  upper  arm  bones,  both  from  the  right 
side  and  of  different  sizes,  and  both  cemented  together.  There 
are  three  tibiaj,  two  of  which  are  decidedly  flattened  and  belonged 
to  the  same  individual,  the  third  having  more  nearly  the  triangular 
section,  but  onlj'  slightly  flattened. 

Besides  the   above   there  are  fragments  of  a  scapula,  pelvis, 
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humerus,  radius,  tibia,  ribs,  tarsal  and  carpal  bones  and  pha- 
langes. There  are  but  few  pieces  of  ribs,  and  but  a  single  v^- 
tebra  has  been  recognized. 

The  different  bones  were  artificially  broken  in  a  few  cases  only, 
and  contrasted  very  strongly  in  this  respect  with  those  previously 
noticed. 

We  have  met  with  but  a  single  other  instance  where  human 
bones  have  shown  signs  of  having  been  wrought  by  the  aborigines. 
This  was  in  the  coast  shell  heap  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  where 
Mr.  Eliot  Cabot  discovered  a  human  upper  arm  bone,  which,  as 
shown  by  the  lines  and  marks  on  the  surface  had  been  grouod  or 
scraped.  The  nature  of  this  instrument  found  is  uncertain,  as  the 
end  has  been  broken  off.    It  is  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 

10.   At  Uuntoon  Island,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  shell  mound  on  the 
St.  John's,  are  two  conical  mounds,  and  are  supposed  to  be  burial 
mounds,  one  fifteen  and  the  other  twenty -five  feet  high.    Excava- 
tions carried  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  but  arrested  at  this  depth  on 
account  of  our  inability  to  get  the  necessary  labor,  did  not,  how- 
ever, reveal  any  evidence  of  burial  in  either  of  them.     A  collec- 
tion of  human  bones  was  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  larger  of 
them  at  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  which  in  all 
respects  correspond  with  those  previously  described.     They  were 
scattered  over  an  area  of  several  square  yards  and  belonged  to  a 
young  individual  as  shown  by  the  size  of  the  bones  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  epiphyses.     P^ach  of  the  long  bones  was  broken  into 
two  or  more,  and  the  skull  into  many,  fragments.     Pieces  were 
found  from  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the  skeleton.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  bones  were  intentionally  broken,  as  the  upper 
ends  of  two  humeri  show  precisely  similar  marks  of  violence.    In 
each  case  the  bone  is  broken  off  an  inch  below  the  head,  by  an 
instrument  which  crushed  the  bone,  the  fragments  of  which,  flat- 
tened down,  are  retained  in  opposition,  not  having  been  originally 
completely  separated.     The  bones  are  all  incrusted  with  a  calca- 
reous deposit,  which  in  some  cases  cements  the  fragments,  and 
others  the  smaller  bones,  as  of  the  hands,  together.     Their  condi- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  bones  from  Bartram's  Mound  already 
described. 

The  above  are  the  chief  Instances  of  the  presence  of  human 
remains  in  the  shell  mounds  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  be  the  only  ones  which  existed,  for  they 
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were  all  but  one  chance  discoveries.  In  all  but  a  single  in- 
stance there  was  nothing  to  direct  attention  to  one  place  rather 
than  another  in  making  excavations,  and  as  these  were  begun 
at  random  it  is  all  but  certain  that  many  others  escaped  detec- 
tion. 

It  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  presence  of 
human  bones,  under  the  circumstances  above  described,  amounted 
to  absolute  proof  of  cannibalism.  The  testimony  of  eye-witnesses 
would  be  the  only  sure  evidence  of  it.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
with  regard  to  them  which  is  inconsistent  with  this  practice,  nor 
does  any  other  explanation  occur  to  us  which  accounts  for  their 
presence  so  well.* 

If  there  were  any  eye-witnesses  of  cannibalism  among  the  Euro- 
peans who  explored  Florida  in  the  earliest  days  of  its  history, 
they  have  left  no  records  of  the  fact.      In  later  times  Jonathan 
Dickenson,  a  Pennsylvania  quaker,  who  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
Bear  St.  Lucia  in  1699,  in  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  calls  the 
inhabitants   cannibals,  but   nowhere  saw  human  flesh  eaten  by 
them.     The  most  direct  statement  he  makes  is  as  follows :  "  at 
this    town  about  a  twelve-month  before  a  parcel  of  Dutch  men 
were  killed,  who  having  been  cast  awa}'  on  the  Bohemia  (Bahama) 
Shoals,  they,  in  a  flatt  which  they  built,  escaped  hither  and  were 
devoured  by  these  cannibals,  as  we  understand  by  the  Spaniards."  f 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Winslow  for  a  statement  in  the  records 
of  Nantucket  that  Capt.  Christopher  Ilussey  *'  was  cast  away  on 
the  Florida  coast  and  devoured  by  cannibals."     This  event  was 
also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. { 

The  reasons  derived  from  our  own  observations  for  believing 

*  A  statement  by  Le  Moyne  would  at  flrpt  sight  seem  to  Fuggest  another  cxphma- 
tlon.  The  native*?  when  first  seen  by  the  French  had  the  habit  of  dismembering  the 
bodies  of  their  slain  enemies  and  carrying  off  the  scalps  and  limbs  a»  trophies.  Plate 
XVI  represents  a  celebration  in  which  these  arc  liung  up  on  stakes  and  around  which 
a  ceremony  is  going  on.  While  such  a  custom  might  account  for  the  yiresence  of 
human  bones  In  the  shell  hea]>M,  it  would  not  for  the  fragmenUiry  condition  in  which 
these  are  found,  nor  for  the  systematic  manner  iu  which  all  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  are  broken  up.  In  addition  it  may  be  stated 
that  for  reasons  we  have  given  el-ewhere  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Indians 
who  built  the  shell  mounds  were  the  same  as  those  found  when  the  Europeans  arrived 
in  Florida,  and  consequently  a  practice  prevailing  among  the  latter  might  not  exist 
among  the  former. 

t  God's  Protecting  Providence,  3Ian's  direct  Help  and  Defence,  etc.,  p.  60,  Sro. 
Ix>ndon,  1700. 

X  See  doings  of  the  Nantucket  Historico-genealogical  Society,  in  Nantucket  Inquirer 
and  Mirror.   Not.  22, 1873. 
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that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  St.  John's  were  cannibals  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  bones,  an  account  of  which  has  just  been  given,  were 
not  deposited  there  at  an  ordinary  burial  of  a  dead  body.  In  this 
case  after  the  decay  of  the  flesh  there  would  have  remained  a  cer- 
tain order  in  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  skeleton,  especially 
in  the  pelvis,  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  the  vertebral  column 
and  the  head.  The  bones  would  be  entire  as  in  other  burials.  In 
the  cases  here  described,  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  scattered  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  broken  into  many  fragments,  and  often  some 
important  portions  were  missing,  as  the  head  at  one  of  the  mounds 
near  Blue  Spring,  the  bones  of  an  arm  and  leg  at  the  other,  and 
in  other  mounds  a  still  larger  number  of  bones.  The  fractures  as 
well  as  the  disorder  in  which  the  bones  were  found  evidently  exist- 
ed at  the  time  they  were  covered  up,  as  is  shown  by  the  condition 
of  the  broken  ends,  which  had  the  same  discoloration  as  the 
natural  surfaces. 

2.  The  bones  were  broken  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  edible 
animals,  as  the  deer,  alligator,  etc.  This  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  the  parts  to  a  size  corresponding  with  the  vessels  in 
which  they  were  cooked,  or  suitable  for  roasting,  or  even  for  eat- 
ing raw. 

3.  The  breaking  up  of  the  bones  had  a  certain  amount  of 
method  ;  the  heads  of  the  humerus  and  femur  were  detached  as  if 
to  avoid  the  trouble,  or  from  ignorance  as  to  the  way,  of  disarticu- 
lating the  joints.  The  shafts  of  these  bones,  as  also  those  of  the 
forearm  and  leg,  were  regularly  broken  through  the  middle.  The 
olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  was  in  some  cases  detached  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  corresponding  part  has  been  found  to  be  in 
the  deer. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  bones  were  broken  up 
while  lying  exposed  upon  the  ground  by  wild  animals,  as  the 
wolves  and  bears.  If  they  were  thus  broken  one  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  the  marks  of  teeth,  but  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  hundreds  of  pieces  they  have  not  been  seen  in  a  single 
instance.  As  a  general  rule  dogs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  wolves, 
gnaw  chiefly  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  are  of  a  soft  and  spongy 
texture,  leaving  the  shaft,  which  is  solid  and  un3'ielding  almost 
intact,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  last.  This  is  the  case  even  with  the 
bones  of  birds,  which  are  so  much  smaller.     In  the  bones  froffl 
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he  mounds  the  spongy  ends  show  no  marks  of  teeth  and  are  well 
>resen'ed  though  detached  from  the  shaft. 

The  conclusion  we  have  given  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
annibalism  prevailed  largely  in  both  North  and  South  America, 
.nd  that  the  natives  of  America  were  led  to  it  by  the  same  mo- 
ives  as  were  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  general  this 
practice  may  be  said  to  commend  itself  to  the  savage  mind  from 
he  following  considerations  : — 

With  some  it  was  a  matter  of  choice,  depending  upon  a  liking 
or  human  flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  as  with  the  Fijians,  who  had 
lot  even  the  excuse  growing  out  of  a  scarcity,  for  food  of  all 
linds  existed  with  them  in  greatest  abundance.  With  others,  and 
hese  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  it  was  practised  as  an  act  of 
'engeance  or  triumph  over  a  fallen  foe,  and  with  still  others  it 
nay  be  said  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  superstitious  rite  or 
eremony,  as  with  the  ancient  Mexicans,  the  Miamis,  and  others. 
To  the  above  should  be  added  the  pressure  of  extreme  hunger, 
»rhich  drives  both  savage  and  civilized  man  to  this  terrible  al- 
ernative. 

Of  starvation  liothing  need  be  said,  except  that  it  is  not  im- 
)robable  that  the  idea  of  eating  human  flesh  as  ordinary  food,  may, 
>erhaps,  have  had  its  origin  in  eating  it  as  a  necessity.  Once 
asted  and  found  to  be  good,  as  all  cannibals  aver  that  it  is,  under 
he  influence  of  savage  instincts  and  passions,  the  conversion  of 
in  enemy's  flesh  into  meat  to  eat  would  be  very  natural. 

Of  course  the  above  motives,  excluding  the  last,  may  be  more 
>r  less  combined,  and  a  savage  by  eating  his  enemy  may  get  his 
evenge  and  satisfy-  his  appetite  at  the  same  time.  Or,  as  with 
he  New  Zealander,  who  loves  human  flesh  as  a  choice  food,  and 
?ho  also  eats  it  under  the  superstitious  belief  that  he  thus  not 
>nly  incorporates  the  bod}^  of  his  enemy  with  his  own,  but  absorbs 
ilso  his  enemy's  soul,  so  that  ever  after  the  two  arc  one.  To  the 
'ictors  this  had  an  especial  significance,  for  believing  in  a  future 
itate  and  the  presence  of  his  enemj'  there,  if  he  eats  him  in  this 
ife  he  makes  sure  of  it  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  him 
lereafter,  for  he  possesses  him  body  and  soul  already-. 

In  the  cannibalism  as  practised  in  the  two  Americas,  one  recog- 
dzes  the  same  motives  and  tendencies  and  often  combined  with 
hem,  in  addition,  a  degree  of  cruelty  to  their  victims  unsurpassed 
n  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  degraded  and  brutal  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fiiego,  in  their 
fearful  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  elements  on  the  one  hand, 
and  savatye  foes  and  scarcity  of  food  on  the  other,  would  seem  to 
be  almost  naturally  led  to  the  practice  of  eating  human  flesh. 
Capt.  Fitzroy  has  given  a  sad  picture  of  these  poor,  wretched 
creatures,  living  on  the  very  verge  of  regions  just  capable  of  sus- 
taining life.  They  habitually  eat  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  in 
severe  winters,  when  snow  and  ice  cut  olf  their  usual  supply  of 
food,  the  old  women  are  sacrificed  without  hesitation.  Having 
choked  and  smothered  them  over  a  dense  smoke,  they  eat  them  to 
the  last  scrap.  The  life  of  the  dog,  however,  is  spared  under 
these  circumstances,  as  he  can  render  efficient  aid  in  hunting, 
which  the  old  women  cannot.* 

Of  the  prevalence  of  cannibalism  in  Guiana,  there  is  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  histories  printed  by  De  Bryt  are  full 
of  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  of  victims  are 
prepared,  cooked  and  eaten.  Pizarro  and  his  companions,  in  their 
first  but  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  Peru  from  Panama,  came  sud- 
denly upon  an  Indian  village,  when  the  inhabitants  instantly  fled 
leaving  human  flesh  cooking  befoie  the  fire.  J  We  have  the  author- 
ity of  Humboldt  for  its  existence  on  the  Orinoco  at  the  time  he 
travelled  there. §  l^rett  found  what  he  was  undoubtedly  correct 
in  considering  the  remains  of  a  cannibal  feast  in  an  ancient  shell 
heap.  II  The  Mexicans  practised  cannibalism  on  a  most  extensive 
scale  on  certain  occasions.  A  prisoner  was  delivered  to  the 
warrior  who  had  taken  him  in  battle,  and  by  him  after  being 
dressed  was  served  at  an  entertainment  of  his  friends.  *'This," 
says  Prescott,  "was  not  the  coarse  repast  of  famished  cannibals, 
but  a  banquet  teeming  with  delicious  beverages  and  delicate 
viands,  prepared  with  art  and  attended  by  both  sexes,  who  con- 
ducted themselves  with  all  the  decorum  <»f  civilized  life."f 

There  were  other  kinds  of  victims.  As  is  well  known,  human 
sacrifices  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans.     Their  war  god  was  constantly  honored  with 

*  Voynjfe  of  Adventure  and  Beagle.    Vol.  ii,  pp.  IS-J  and  189. 

t  See  De  Hry'8  narratives — IJrazil,  Voyage  of  .Joannes  Stadius,  Hessni?,  pp.  Tl,  SI? 
89,  12^1  and  127;  also  voyage  of  Joannes  Lerus,  Burgundu.e.  p.  21H. 

X  Prescott,  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    London,  Bentley,  1854.    p.  96. 

§  Personal  Narrative,  Bohn's  edition.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  .'J5i.  411-tl5. 

II  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Uncivilized  Riices  in  All  Countries  of  the  World.  London, 
1870.    Vol.  ii,  p.  602. 

IT  Prescott,  History  Conquest  Mexico.    Philadelphia,  1874.    Vol.  i,  p.  81. 
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lem,  and  the  companions  of  Cortez  saw  large  piles  of  the  skulls 
f  those  who  had  been  sacrificed.  On  such  occasions,  after  the 
eart  had  been  cut  with  an  obsidian  knife  from  the  living  victim, 
;  was  offered  to  the  sun  and  then  to  the  god ;  the  body  was 
irown  down  the  teocalli  and  afterwards  divided  and  eaten.  The 
ative  allies  of  the  Si)aniards,  in  the  siege  of  Mexico,  ate  the 
odies  of  their  dead  enemy.*  In  the  city  of  Mexico  itself,  as  the 
lege  was  prolonged  and  food  became  scarce,  the  number  of  vic- 
Iras  first  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  god  of  war  in  hope  of  relief, 
len  served  out  as  food  to  the  starving  people,  was  very  large, 
'hese  sacrifices  were  often  made  in  the  sight  of  the  Spaniards, 
'ho  sometimes  recognized  the  lighter  skin  of  their  countrymen  as 
iiey  wound  their  way  up  to  tlie  sacrificial  stone  to  be  in  turndis- 
ributed  as  food  among  the  besieged,  f 

Of  all  the  American  cannibals  the  Caribs  undoubtedly'  had  a 
tronger  love  for  human  fiesh  than  any  others,  and  not  only  ate 
leir  enemies  taken  in  battle  as  a  matter  of  revenge  as  well  as 
ratification,  but,  like  the  Fijians,  even  fattened  their  prisoners  for 
lie  cook-house  that  they  might  make  better  and  more  palatable 
3od.J  It  was  also  practised  among  tlie  Iroquois,  Aigonquins, 
lamis  and  Kickapoos;§  it  existed  in  Louisiana,  ||  Illinois,  and  on 
le  northwest  coast.  The  most  precise  narratives  we  have  of  this 
ractice  are,  however,  to  be  found  among  the  'relations'  of  the 
esuits  who  were  often  eve-witnesses  of  the  feasts  of  human  flesh 
eld  by  tiie  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  tribes. 

One  shudders  with  horror  at  the  prolonged  tortures  which  pre- 
eded  death  and  the  feast  among  these  savage  people.  P^very 
evice  cruelty  could  suggest  was  practised.  Long  before  death, 
:)metimes  days,  torture  began.  Burning  brands  were  applied  to 
lie  naked  skin,  nails  were  bitten  from  the  fingers,  and  flesh  from 
ae  limbs,  gashes  were  cut  in  the  arms  and  legs  and  hot  brands 
jrust  into  them  ;  the  scalp  was  stripped  from  the  head  and  live 
oals  and  hot  ashes  poured  upon  the  bleeding  surface.  AVomen 
nd  children  joined  in  these  fiendish  atrocities,  and  when  at  length 
he  victim  yielded  up  his  life,  his  heart,  if  he  were  brave,  was 

*  Ibiil.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  132. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  15  {. 

X  Peter  Martyr.    Decade  i,  L.  I.,  folio  2,  A. 

$  See  notes  of  Hou.  Lewis  Cnss  to  Outwa  the  son  of  the  Forest,  a  poem  by  Henrj 
rhiting.    New  York,  \t*2i,  p.  129. 
II  Father  Uennepin.    Description  de  la  Louisiane,  Paris,  18C8.    pp.  65,  68, 69. 
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ripped  from  his  body,  cut  in  pieces,  broiled,  and  given  to  the  young 
men  under  the  belief  that  it  would  increase  their  courage ;  they 
drank  his  blood,  thinking  it  would  make  them  more  wary,  and 
finally  his  body  was  divided  limb  from  limb,  roasted  or  thrown 
into  the  seething  pot,  and  hands  and  feet,  arms  and  legs,  head 
and  trunk,  were  all  stewed  into  a  horrid  mess,  and  eaten  amidst 
yells,  songs  and  dances.* 

Much  more  might  be  added  but  enough  has  been  said  for  our 
purpose,  viz  :  to  show  that  cannibalism  being  so  common  in  other 
parts  of  America,  there  would  be  no  improbability  of  its  existence 
in  Florida.  We  have  entered  more  into  details  than  we  otherwise 
should  because  the  subject  of  American  cannibalism  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  Mr.  Francis  Parkman  is  almost 
the  only  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  call  attention  to  the 
documentary  evidence  which  exists  bearing  upon  it,  and  I  am 
largel}'  indebted  to  his  writings  and  to  himself  personally  for 
references  to  original  statements. 
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At  length  we  have  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  assistant  in 
the  SheflSeld  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  a  careful  history  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  our  native  lobster,  with  valuable  infonna- 
tion  on  the  season  of  breeding,  and  other  facts  of  practical  in- 
terest. The  lobster,  so  important  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  dying 
out  from  overfishing,  and  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  have  to 
be  artificially  raised.  The  information  aflbrded  by  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  result  of  the  comprehensive  views  of  Professor  Baird,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  fisheries,  who,  besides  his  own  laborious  inquiries 
into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  fisheries,  has  called  to  his 
aid  many  naturalists,  who  have  by  their  special  researches,  with 
the  aid  of  the  vessels  and   apparatus   aflbrded  by  government, 

*For  a  JusUflcation  or  this  picture  of  savagery  the  reader  is  reDsrred  to  La  Pothoriei 
Hist,  de  1'  Amerique.  Paris,  1722.  p.  23.  Kelation  of  Barthelemy  de  Vimout,  164i.  p.46. 
Kelation  of  Jean  Brebeuf,  July  1636.  p.  lil.  Relation  of  Francois  Joseph  Le  Mercier. 
June,  1637,  p.  118.    Relation  of  Vimout,  1644,  p.  41. 
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irown  much  ligbt  on  tbe  natural  history  of  our  fishes  and  their 

The  following  is  an  abstract  (often  in  the  author's  bwn  words) 
r  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  which  appeared  late  during  1873,  in  the 
'r&nsactionfi  of  the  Con-  fib.si. 

ecUcut  Academy  (vol,  ii)  o 

nd  in  part  in  tbe  appendix 
)  tbe  report  of  the  U-  S. 
'ish  Commissioner,  lately 
<8ued.  The  season  at 
hich  the  female  lobsters 
airy  eggs  varies  mucb  on 
ifferent  parts  of  the  coast. 
Ir.  Smith  states  tbat  lob- 
ters  from  New  London 
nd  Stonington,  Conn.,  are 

ith  eggs  in  April  and 
lay,  while  at  Halifax  he 
lund  them  with  eggs;  in 
bich   the    embrj-os  were 

ist  beginning  to  develop,  early  in  September.  We  have  seen 
lem  in  Salem  with  the  embryos  ready  to  hatch  in  the  middle  of 
lay,  and  are  told  by  Mr,  J.  II.  Emerton,  that  they  also  breed 
ere  in  November,  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  breed  at  inter- 
als  throughout  the  year.  This  is  an  important  point.  At  any 
ite  there  should  Ije  a  close  time  on  the  coast  of  New  England, 
uring  April  and  May,  and  October  and  November.  Persons 
lould  also  be  fined  heavily  for  selling  lobsters  with  eggs  attached. 

The  appearance  of  the  embiyo  in  the  egg  is  represented  by  fig. 
!.•  He  di™ies  the  larval  condition  of  tlie  lobster  into  three 
lAges.  The  first,  represented  on  plate  3,  figs.  A,  B  (D  one  of 
le  cephalothoracic  legs  of  the  second  pair,  enlarged  30  diameters  ; 
,  ©xopodus;  &,  epipodus;  c.  branchial  appendages),  is  a  little 
nder  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  was  found  early  in  July  at 


•Bmbrro,  eome  time  before  hutching,  removed  from  Ihe  exlaraal  envelope  snd 
lown  In  a  side  vieir,  enlarged  io  iliHiuetere ;  a.  o,  dark  green  yolk  mat*  slltl  unnb- 
irbeO;  6,  laleril  margin  o(  lliotarspsx  marlLeJ  wilh  many  dendritic  spoia  of  rod  pig- 
enl;o,eje,  d,  BJitennula;  e,  anieonn; /.eilurnnl  raaxil]i|)ed;  ff,  great chpliped  which 
rme  tbe  big  claw  of  llio  adult;  ft.  oiiier  Enimmlng  bmncta  or  eiopodns  of  Uie  aaniei 
tbe  four  ambulatary  legs  with  their  eiopDdal  bnuichee;  t,  Intettlae;  I,  heart;  Hi 
lobed  tall  Ken  edgewUe. 
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Wood's  Hole,  Mass.  In  the  second  stage,  the  animal  has  in- 
creased in  size,  and  rndinientary  appendages  have  appeared  opon 
the  second  to  the  fifth  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  third  stage  "^  the  animal  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
has  begun  to  lose  ils  Mysis-like  (Schizopodal)  appearance  and  to 
assume  some  of  the  features  of  the  adult. 

There  are  probably  two  succeeding  stages  before  the  adult  fbrm 
is  attained,  one  is  described  by  our  author,  while  the  first  of  the 
two  he  supposes  to  have  existed,  but  has  not  yet  discovered.  After 
this  the  animal  ceases  to  swim  on  the  surface  and  late  in  summer 
seeks  the  bottom.  They  feed  on  the  young  of  various  animals, 
the  larvie  of  their  Crustacea,  and,  when  much  crowded  in  captivity, 
on  one  another,  the  stronger  devouring  the  weaker.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  adult  form  when  the  animal  is  about  three-fifths  of  an 
inch  lout?,  it  still  differs  from  the  adult  so  much  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  genus.  "In  this  stage,  the  young  lobsters 
swim  very  rai)idly  by  means  of  the  abdominal  legs,  and  dart  ba(i- 
wanls,  when  disturbed  with  the  caudal  appendages,  frequently 
jum[)ing  out  of  the  water  in  this  way  like  shrimp  which  their  move- 
ments in  the  water  much  resemble.  They  appear  to  live  a  large 
part  of  the  time  at  the  surface,  as  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  were 
often  seen  swimming  al)out  among  other  surface  animals.  They 
were  freciuently  taken  from  the  8th  to  the  28th  of  July,  and  veiy 
likely  occur  much  later.'*  Mr.  Smith  thinks  the  young  pass 
through  all  the  stages  he  describes  in  the  course  of  a  single  season. 
Those  in  the  last  stage  mentioned  he  believes  had  not  been  hatched 
from  the  eggs  more  than  six  weeks  and  very  likely  a  shorter  tune. 
How  long  the  young  retain  their  free  swimming  habit  after  arriving 
at  the  lobster-like  form,  was  not  ascertained. 

Specimens  three  inches  in  length  have  acquired  nearly  all  the 
characters  of  the  arlult.  The  description  of  the  different  stages 
are  very  detailed,  and  accompanied  b}'  admirable  figures. 

''Of  all  the  larval  stages  of  other  genera  of  Crustacea  of  which 
I  have  seen  figures  or  descriptions,  there  are  none  which  are  closely 
allied  to  the  early  stages  of  the  lobster.  Astacus,  according  to 
Rathke,  leaves  the  egg  in  a  form  closely  resembling  the  adult,  the 


*(Pl. .'{,  !!>;.  E,  larva  enlarged  eight  iliameter.    F,  terminal  portion  of  Uie 
Been  from  above,  enlarged  15  (liaincter->;  a.  one  of  the  small  Bpines  of  the 
margin  of  the  terminal  segments.  eni.'irge<l  75  diameterti;  G,  basal  portion  of  OM  of  ttl 
cephalothoracic  legs  of  the  heound  pair,  bhowing  tlie  epipodus  and  branchial 
agctt,  enlarged  20  diametcrb.) 
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^phalothoracic  legs  having  no  exopodal  branches  and  the  abdom- 
lal  legs  being  already  developed.  Of  the  early  stages  of  the 
umerous  other  genera  of  Astacidea  and  Tlialassinidea  scarcely 
nything  is  known,  but  as  far  as  is  known,  none  of  them  appear 
>  approach  the  larvae  of  the  lobster.  Most  of  the  species  of 
rangonidai  and  Palajmonidse  (among  the  most  typical  of  macrou- 
lus),  of  which  the  development  is  known,  are  hatched  from  the 
gg  in  the  zotia  stage,  in  which  the  five  posterior  pairs  of  cephalo- 
loracic  appendages,  or  decapodal  legs,  are  wholly  wanting,  as  are 
Iso  the  abdominal  legs,  while  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  maxilli- 
eds,  or  all  of  them,  arc  developed  into  locomotive  organs.  In  no 
eriod  of  their  development  do  they  have  all  the  decapodal  legs 
irnished  with  natator}^  exopodal  branches.  There  are  undoubtedly 
irval  forms  closel}'  allied  to  those  of  Ilomarus  in  some  of  the 
roups  of  Macrourans,  although  they  appear  to  be  as  3'et  unknown. 

"Notwithstanding  these  larval  forms  of  the  lobster  seem  to  have 
o  close  affinities  with  the  known  larvae  of  other  genera  of  macrou- 
ans,  they  do  show  in  many  characters  a  ver}'  remarkable  and  in- 
eresting  approach  to  the  adult  Schizopoda,  particularly  to  the 
Jysidie.  This  appears  to  me  to  furnish  additional  evidence  that 
he  Schizopods  are  only  degraded  macrourans  much  more  closely 
Hied  to  the  Sergestidaj  than  to  the  Squilloidea." 

The  mode  of  moulting  of  the  lobster,  does  not  seem  to  have 
)een  observed.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  H.  JSilsbee  for  in- 
brmation  and  specimens  regarding  that  of  the  adult  lobster.  He 
hiuks  it  only  moults  once  a  3'ear  after  having  nearly  attained  its 
naturity  at  some  period  between  May  and  November.  On  No- 
•eniber  8th  he  saw  one  moult.  It  drew  its  body  out  of  a  rent  in 
he  carapace,  or  shell  covering  the  front  division  of  the  body, 
rhe  carapace  splits  from  its  hind  edge  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
ostrum,  or  beak,  where  it  is  too  solid  to  separate.  The  body  is 
Irawn  out  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  carapace.  It  has  been  a 
question  how  the  creature  could  draw  its  big  claw  out  through  the- 
jmall  basal  joints.  The  claw,  soft  and  fleshy  and  very  watery,  is 
irawn  out  through  the  basal  joint,  without  any  split  in  the  old 
.Tust.  In  moulting,  the  stomach,  with  the  cartilaginous  masses 
md  bands  and  cusophagus,  is  cast  off  with  the  old  integument, 
rhe  length  of  the  animal  observed  before  moulting  was  six  and  a 
half  inches ;  immediately  after  seven  and  a  quarter,  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  length  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch. — A.  S.  P. 
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Field  Grxituology.* —  So  much  depends  upon  accurate  and 
thorough  field-work  that  ornithologists  will  heartily  thank  Dr. 
Coues  for  his  excellent  "  Manual  of  Instruction,"  for  it  contains 
just  the  hints,  if  followed,  to  give  the  highest  value  to  the  work 
of  the  collector.  Poorly  prepared  skins  are  unsightly  enough,  and 
indeed,  a  genuine  eye-sore  in  cabinets,  but  if  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed notes  of  date  and  locality,  with  a  further  record  of  sex  and 
measurements,  they  have  a  far  higher  scientific  value  than  if  in 
themselves  without  blemish,  but  lacked  these  essential  items  of  in- 
formation. In  this  small  volume  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages, 
Dr.  Coues  has  treated  the  general  subject  of  collecting  in  a  very 
detailed  and  highly  satisfactory  manner,  his  varied  experience  in 
the  field,  and  his  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  working 
material,  fitting  him  eminently  for  the  task  he  has  here  attempted. 
Beginning  with  the  selection  and  care  of  guns,  ammunition  and 
general  equipments,  he  treats  in  the  following  chapters  of  how, 
where  and  when  to  seek  for  birds,  and  of  how  to  handle  and  carry 
them  when  obtained  ;  of  note-taking,  labelling  and  measuring, 
determining  sex,  etc. ;  of  the  preparation  of  bird-skins,  with  di- 
rections also  for  mounting ;  for  collecting  and  preserving  nests 
and  eggs,  making  cabinets,  and  guarding  collections  against 
insect  pests,  etc.  Assuming  the  reader's  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  he  adopts  an  easy,  familiar  style,  with  here  and  there  a 
raciness  that  relieves  the  tediousness  of  the  details  which  neces- 
sarily go  to  make  up  works  of  this  class. 

In  respect  to  one  point,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
our  accomplished  author,  and  that  is  in  respect  to  baking  skins 
to  rid  them  of  insect  pests.  The  process  is  undoubtedly  thor- 
oughly eflScacious  as  regards  the  destruction  of  the  insects,  but, 
what  is  also  of  some  importance,  the  baking  nearly  ruins  the 
skins,  rendering  them  extremely  fragile.  Bird  skins,  however, 
seem  to  suffer  much  less  by  this  process  than  mammal  skins, 
which  baking  once  or  twice  is  usually  sufficient  to  utterly  ruui, 

*  Field  Ornithology.    Comprising  a  Manual  of  Instruction  for  procuring,  pr«p*riBf« 
and  preserving  Birds,  and  a  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds.    By  Dr.  EUio^ 
Coues,  U.  S.  A.    Salem:  Naturalists'  Agency.    Boston:  Estes  &  Lauriat.    Mew  YtfA' 
Dodd  &  Mead,  1674. 
(418) 
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sometimes  causing  them  to  fall  almost  in  pieces  of  their  own 
weight.  The  present  writer,  although  having  had  the  care  of  one 
of  the  largest  collections  of  skins  in  this  county  for  over  ten  years, 
has  never  yet  found  it  necessary  to  bake  a  skin  to  rid  it  of  insects, 
Laving  accomplished  it  by  other  means.  Drenching  a  skin  in 
the  best  quality  of  benzine  is  far  preferable  to  baking,  but  this 
is  objectionable  from  its  sometimes  (generally  only  after  several 
applications)  leaving  a  sticky  residuum  on  the  plumage.  A 
better  process  is  that  of  thorough  fumigation  with  the  bi-sulphlde 
of  carbon,  which  may  be  accomplished  without  the  ofifensiveness 
of  the  fumes  being  ver}--  apparent  by  using  a  tight  fumigating 
box  or  chest  made  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

The  "Check  List,"  though  bound  with  the  Manual,  is  essen- 
tially a  distinct  publication,  being  also  issued  separately.  It  is 
intended  for  use  in  labelling  collections,  and  is  hence  printed  on 
only  one  side  of  the  paper.  The  two  together  form  a  supplement 
to  the  Key,  of  which  they  were  originally  intended  to  form  a  part. 
The  "Check  List**  is  a  publication  of  more  importance  than  to  some 
its  name  might  seem  to  imply.  It  is  based,  the  author  tells  us, 
on  the  Ke}',  and  "  reflects  exactly  whatever  of  truth  or  error  that 
work  represents.**  It  differs  quite  materially  from  the  Smithsonian 
Check  List,  published  in  1858,  as  it  very  naturally  should,  in 
order  to  properly  represent  the  present  state  of  ornithological 
science  in  this  country.  Its  greatest  modification  pertains,  per- 
haps, to  the  s^'stem  of  nomenclature  itself,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  varietal  names.  This,  the  recent  advances  in  American 
ornithology  have  rendered  imperatively  necessary  for  the  proper 
recognition  of  the  numerous  intergrading  forms  which  result  from 
diflerent  conditions  of  environment.  But,  aside  from  this,  the 
present  list  differs  from  the  former  in  containing  much  fewer  gen- 
eric names ;  in  embracing  some  fifty  species  added  to  the  North 
American  fauna  since  1858,  and  in  the  exclusion  of  about  150 
of  the  specific  names  of  the  former  list,  from  their  being  *'  extra- 
limital,  invalid  or  otherwise  untenable,"  though  a  large  proportion 
of  them  still  appear  in  the  varietal  designations.  As  already 
indicated,  the  "Check  List"  is  a  reproduction  of  the  names  used 
in  the  Key,  with,  however,  the  addition  of  authorities  for  both  the 
specific  and  varietal  names,  including  not  only  the  name  of  the 
describer  of  the  species  or  varietj'',  but  also  the  authority  for  the 
present  association  of  the  names  in  question.    It  also  includes 
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a  number  of  species  and  varieties  published  since  the  appearance 
of  the  Key,  the  list  being  brouglit  down  to  April  of  the  present 
year.  In  his  preface  the  author  alludes  to  the  "  many  needless 
and  burdensome  generic  names,"  unfortunately  adopted  in  Prof. 
Baird's  great  work,  ''for,"  he  adds,  "sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
such  high  authority,  they  have  passed  current,  and  are  too  closely 
ingrained  in  our  nomenclature  to  be  soon  eradicated."  This,  how- 
ever, only  represents  one  of  the  phases  through  which  our  science 
has  passed,  and  which  was  not  wholly  without  redeeming  features, 
however  true  it  maj'  be  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  rid  our- 
selves of  such  now  useless  relics.  During  the  publication  of  Ihe 
Key,  Dr.  Coues  instituted  this  needed  reform,  but  too  late  for  its 
systematic  application  throughout  the  class.  The  land  birds  were 
hence  left  in  this  respect  unchanged,  while  in  the  generic  names  of 
the  waders  and  swimmers  we  were  carried  back  again  to  the  days 
of  Audubon,  the  genera  adopted  being  essentially  those  of  his  Sy- 
nopsis. The  publication  of  the  "Check  List"  seemed  to  present 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  a  similar  restriction  among  the  land 
birds,  which  our  author  has  failed  to  improve.  It  is  hence  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  he  has  rigidly  adhered  to  the  Key,  instead  of 
departing  from  it  sufficiently  to  have  given  us  a  consistent  system 
of  generic  names  throughout. — J.  A.  A. 

The  Butteuflies  of  North  America.* — The  success  (in  every 
way  but  a  pecuniary  one)  of  the  first  series  of  this  admirable 
work,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a  second.  This  will  not  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  descriptions  and  delineations  of  new  spe- 
cies, but  the  metamorphoses  of  species  before  described  will  be 
given,  a  much  more  important  matter  than  the  description  and 
illustration  of  new  species,  unless  accompanied  by  life  histories. 
The  plates  of  this  new  part  are  thoroughly  well  done  ;  a  little  more 
attention,  however,  to  the  drawing  of  the  larvae  and  pupce  would 
add  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  figures  devoted  to  them,  though 
the  faults  we  perceive  in  one  or  two  cases,  i.  e.  an  indistinctness  of 
outline  of  the  body  and  its  parts,  may  be  due  to  the  printer.  We 
wish  the  pages  could  be  numbered,  for  ease  in  future  reference. 
The  text  is  lucid  and  interesting,  the  plates  are  not  inferior  to  the 
best  ever  published  in  Europe,  and  the  work  is  in  every  way  & 

•The  Butterflies  ol'  North  America,  with  colored  drawings  and  deBcrlptioDS.  By  W. 
II.  Edwards.  Second  Series,  Pait  I.  New  York:  Uurd  and  Houghton.  May,  ISTi 
4to,  pp.  18  and  5  colored  plates.    $3.50  a  part. 
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credit  to  the  country.  It  is  an  admirable  i>resentation  book, 
either  for  young  entomologists,  or  as  an  attractive  serial  for  the 
drawing-room  table. 

Deep  Sea  Floridan  Polyzoa.* — This  elaborate  treatment  of 
the  Polyzoa  of  the  Floridan  channel  is  based  on  the  deep  sea 
dredging  made  by  Count  Pourtales  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  forms  found  at  the  greatest  depths 
in  the  channel,  is  of  high  interest  as  the  assemblage  embraced  not 
only  well  known  arctic  but  also  antarctic,  and  even  Australian 
species,  with  those  purely  tropical.  The  collection  affords,  as  Dr. 
Smitt  states,  "new  confirmation  to  the  geographical  theory  first 
and  most  clearly  stated  by  Prof.  S.  Lov6n,  that  the  deep  sea  fauna 
is  a  uniform  one,  connecting  the  north  pole  with  the  south  through 
species  of  animals  distinguished  by  their  strong  vital  force,  and, 
therefore,  also  b}-  their  great  geological  age."  vSeveral  cretaceous, 
and  a  number  of  tcrtiar)'^  (European,  Australian  and  Californian) 
species  are  recorded  as  now  living  in  the  Floridan  seas. 

The  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sci- 
ENCES.f — The  fourth  and  last  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Bulletin"  of  this  societ}'  is  a  capital  one  if  we  consider  either  the 
num])er  and  variety  of  the  papers,  the  excellence  of  the  illustra- 
tions, or  the  promptness  with  which  the  parts  are  issued.  The 
publication  is  indeed  a  great  credit  to  the  cit}'  of  Buffalo,  and 
evinces  the  interest  felt  in  scientific  studies  by  the  citizens.  Sev- 
eral entomological  papers  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Grote,  the  cu- 
rator of  articulates  and  chairman  of  the  publication  committee, 
by  Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  H.  K.  Morrison,  Dr.  L.  F.  Harvey,  and  Dr. 
LeConte  ;  two  paleontological  articles  are  prepared  by  Mr.  R. 
Rathburn  and  W.  II.  Pitt.  The  Contributions  to  the  Geology 
and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Lower  Amazons,  by  Prof.  C.  F. 
Hartt,  is  a  paper  of  so  much  general  interest  that  we  shall  notice 
it  at  length  hereafter. 

List  of  North  American  Noctuid  Moths. J  —  Mr.  Grote  has 
before  supplied  entomologists  with  a  catalogue  of  our  Sphingid«e, 

•  Floridan  Bryozoa,  collo<te«l  by  Count  L.  F.  de  Pourtales.  Described  by  F.  A.  Smitt. 
Parts  I,  2,  with  18  platca  (Transactions  of  the  Uoyut  Swedish  Academy  of  Science) 
1872-3.)    4to,  pp.  20,  8."?.    Printed  in  the  En>ilibh  lanjjuage. 

t  Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Vol.  I.  8vo, 
pp.  289,  with  11  plateH  and  woodcuts.    1873-4. 

J  List  of  the  Noctiiidae  of  North  America.  By  Aug.  R.  Grote,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May, 
1874,  8vo,  pp.  77,  with  colored  plate. 
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Zygsenidse  and  Borabycidse,  and  now  we  have  an  admirably  pre- 
pared list  of  the  next  extensive  faiuil}^  the  Noctuidce.  No  other 
list  has  been  published  since  the  imperfect  one  contained  in  Dr. 
Morris'  Catalogue  of  our  Lepidoptera  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  1860. 

The  species  enumerated  by  Mr.  Grote  amount  to  815,  belonging 
to  282  genera,  including  the  Deltoids  (Hypena  and  allies)  which 
the  author,  following  Lederer,  takes  out  of  the  Pyralidae.  Though 
it  is  not  stated  in  the  preface,  the  list  is  evidently  restricted  to 
that  part  of  the  continent  north  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 
The  most  important  synonyms  are  given,  with  an  index  to  the 
genera.  The  appendix  contains  a  number  of  new  genera  and 
species,  illustrated  in  part  by  an  excellent  plate.  The  distribution 
of  the  genera  is  given  ;  we  wish  that  the  localities  of  all  the  species 
separately  could  have  been  added. 

BOTANY. 

Geoorapuical  Distribution  of  toe  CupuLiFERiE. — This  large 
family,  including   the  chestnuts,  oaks,  and    beeches,  since  it  is 
the  earliest  geologically  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  affords  much 
promise  of  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  genetic  relations 
of  the  present  species  from  a  comparison  of  the  living  and  fossil 
forms.     The  first  results  of  an   extended   investigation  in  this 
direction,  by  A.  S.  Orsted,  in  which  the  morphology,  classifica- 
tion and  geographical  distribution  of  the  family,  are  treated  has 
been  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Copenhagen  Academy. 
The  conclusions  in  regard  to  geographical  distribution  harmonise 
with  the  generally  received  law,  that  the  more  the  classification  of 
a  family  rests  on  characteristics  which  indicate  a  real  relationship! 
the  clearer  it  appears,  that  each  subdivision  has  its  own  centre  of 
distribution,  and  further   that  the  greater  the  differences  of  or- 
ganization between  the  subdivisions,  the  greater  the  geographical 
distances  between  these  centres.     Thus  the  chestnuts,  oaks  and 
beeches,  constituting  the  three  groups  of  this  family,  afford  three 
principal  centres  of  distribution,  and  cover  three  large,  widely 
separated  geographical  regions  ;  the  chestnuts  having  their  centre 
in  the  Malay  islands,  the  oaks  in  Mexico,  and  the  beeches  in  South 
America.     The  chestnut  group,  which  is  sharply  separated  from 
the  other  groups,  also  has  its  own  peculiar,  tolerably  well  defined 
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region,  manifesting  its  greatest  diversity  of  form,  and  its  purest 
types  on  the  Malay  islands,  especially  on  Java  and  Sumatra, 
where  its  proper  centre  lies.  But  one  species  passes  its  bounda- 
ries toward  the  west,  and  plays  an  important  part  around  the 
Mediterranean,  and  three  species  are  found  in  America,  whilst  the 
typical  genus  is  found  exclusively  on  the  Malay  islands,  where 
only  a  few  species  of  chestnut-oak  are  found,  and  not  a  single  true 
oak.  In  a  similar  manner  the  oak  group  occurs  chiefly  in  Amer- 
ica, north  of  the  equator,  forming  a  second  centre  of  distribution 
in  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  where  it  manifests  not  only  more 
numerous  species  but  also  greater  diversity  of  organization,  than 
anywhere  else,  several  large  subdivisions  being  found  that  are  not 
met  with  elsew^here,  whilst  chestnuts  and  beeches  are  entirely 
wanting.  Although  the  beech  group  exhibits  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  species  in  Chili,  that  that  country  must  be  regarded  as  its 
proper  home,  still  the  species  are  so  scattered  that  it  is  diflftcult, 
with  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water,  to  refer  all  to  a 
single  centre.  This  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  however,  in  regard 
to  NothofaguSj  which  occurs  in  New  Zealand  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  since  there  are  other  grounds  for  assuming  that  these  were 
at  one  period  connected  with  Chili.  Still  it  seems  impossible  to 
refer  the  species  of  Fagus  to  the  same  centre,  since  the  nearest 
related  species  is  separated  by  70°  of  latitude  from  the  beeches  of 
the  south,  so  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  Japan  seems  once 
to  have  formed  the  connection  between  the  beeches  of  the  north 
and  south,  just  as  we  find  points  of  contact  between  Chili  and 
Japan  in  other  respects.  An  explanation  of  this  is  afibrded  by 
the  fact  that  the  beeches  of  Japan  conform  to  those  of  the  Miocene 
epoch  ;  the  centre  of  distribution  of  the  typical  beeches  must  there- 
fore be  sought  in  a  past  geological  period,  and  from  it  they  must 
have  been  dispersed  in  different  directions,  before  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water.  Besides  the  three  principal  centres 
alluded  to,  there  are  also  three  secondary  centres  of  distribution 
characterized  by  peculiar  genera  and  sub-genera.  The  principal 
groups  in  passing  beyond  their  respective  regions,  and  mingling 
with  each  other  have  produced  regions  of  transition,  in  which  forms 
appear  which  are  the  connecting  links  between  the  types  from  the 
ditferent  centres.  Various  facts  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
plants  in  general  are  also  peculiarly  illustrated  by  this  family. 
Thus  it  exhibits  most  clearly  the  marked  difference  between  the 
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floras  of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  the  oaks  being  more  nuineroas 
in  Mexico  than  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  whilst  they  are 
wholly  wanting  in  the  Antilles,  although  the  latter  afford  climatic 
conditions  favorable  to  their  growth  in  man}'  places.     This  con- 
trast, can  be  partially  explained,  as  regards  the  oaks,  by  the  fact 
that  the  seeds  of  the  latter  soon  lose  their  power  of  germination, 
and  are  not  easily  transported  by  currents ;  and  besides  the  oaks 
occur  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Mexico,  remote  from  the  sea, 
and  even  if  the  seeds  were  transported  by  the  aid  of  rivers,  they 
would  not  find  conditions  favorable  to  their  development  on  the 
coast  of  the  Antilles,  a  fact  in  harmony  with  the  general  rule,  that 
the  larger  number  of  the  plants  common  to  the  Antilles  and  the 
continent  belong  to  the  lowlands  of  the  tropics,  whilst  the  plants 
of  the  mountains  are  generally  endemic.     The  distribution  of  the 
cupuliferae  also  substantiates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  general 
rule  that  the  floras  richest  in  endemic  species  are  those  where  the 
physical  obstructions  to  diffusion  of  plants  are  greatest,  the  ocean, 
high  snow-covered   mountain  ranges,  especially  those  with  their 
axes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  forming  sharply 
defined  limits  of  floras.     Thus  whilst  the  white  oak  occurs  all  over 
Europe,  the  species  of  cupuliferaj  in  Sumatra  and  Java  are  entirely 
different    from   each   other.     In    like   manner   the   characteristic 
cupulifcrflB  of  California  are  restricted  to  the  western  slope  of  the 
Nevada  chain,  and  the  beeches  of  Chili  are  entirel}-  excluded  from 
the  east  side  of  the  snow-covered  Cordilleras.     This  family  also 
manifests  the  usual  anomalies  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  zone  of 
vegetation  becomes  more  elevated  near  the  equator,  caused  by  pe- 
culiarities  in   the  form   of  the  mountains,  and   the  influence  of 
clouds,  a  high  plateau,  with  stronger  insolation,  producing  a  con- 
siderable elevation  of  the  zone  and  the  snow  line,  as  in  Bolivia, 
and  Thibet,  whilst  abrupt,  isolated  peaks  have  a  reverse  eflbct. 
Thus  P^urope  exhibits  the  influence  of  plateaus  upon  the  cupulifene 
in   two  points,  namely  in   the  central   part  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
weaker  development  and  the  lowering  of  the  zone  of  the  beeches, 
whilst  the  pine  and  larch,  to  which  a  mountainous  climate  is  very 
favorable,  form  a  broad  zone  in  Wall  is  and  Granbiinden,  500  to 
1000  feet  higher  than  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.     Again  the  chestnat 
zone,  which  reaches  5,000  feet  on  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  which  rest 
on  the  plateau  of  Grenada,  does  not  rise  above  3,200  feet  in  the 
same  latitude,  in  Portugal.     This  is  owing,  it  is  true,  in  part  to 
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peculiar  climatic  conditions,  which  produce  an  unusual  depression 
of  the  zones  in  Portugal,  and  which  also  manifest  themselves  in 
rendering  the  zone  of  vegetation  much  lower  in  Sumatra  than  in 
Java,  on  acccount  of  the  difference  in  insolation,  caused  by  the 
more  frequent  and  heavier  clouds  in  Sumatra,  where  the  axis  of 
the  mountains  is  perpendicular  to  the  course  of  the  moist,  pre- 
vailing winds,  whilst  in  Java  it  is  parallel  to  it.  In  this  respect 
Portugal  resembles  Sumatra,  and  nowhere  are  the  effects  of  sim- 
ilar climatic  conditions  more  evident  than  in  the  southern  portions 
of  Chili,  and  in  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Note  on  the  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Development  of 
Plants. — Last  summer  a  Mentf/chta  ornata^  about  a  fortnigiit  be- 
fore commencing  to  bloom,  was  prostrated  by  a  storm  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  a  week  before  I  restored  it  to  its 
upright  position.  The  inflorescence  of  Mentychia  is  centrifugal, 
the  terminal  flower  opening  first  and  the  rest  in  their  order  down- 
ward, each  flower  opening  in  the  evening  and  closing  before  sun- 
rise, reopening  on  a  second  and  usually  on  a  third  evening.  In 
this  instance  the  regular  order  was  disturbed,  the  second  flower 
not  opening  till  after  the  fourth,  then  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  in 
order,  then  the  twelfth  followed  by  the  eleventh,  ninth  and  tenth, 
"then  the  thirteenth  followed  by  the  sixteenth,  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth. All  the  retarded  flowers  were  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
prostrate  plant,  the  retardation  being  the  consequence  of  the  di- 
minished exposure  to  light  during  one  week. — Fred.  Brendel. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  Strcctcre  of  Sponges. — An  exceedingly  valuable  work 
on  the  calcareous  sponges  has  lately  been  published  by  Professor 
Haeckel.  An  increased  interest  in  these  organisms  has  been  felt 
from  their  frequent  occurrence  at  great  depths  in  the  sea,  the  vari- 
ous dredging  expeditions  in  the  north  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean having  revealed  man}'  new  forms  of  the  silicious,  or  glass 
sponges  and  their  allies.  Of  the  animal  nature  of  sponges  but 
few  naturalists  doubt.  Carter,  an  English  microscopist  believed 
that  the  sponge  was  an  aggregation  of  Amoeba-like  infusoria,  liv- 
ing among  a  framework  of  silicious  or  limestone  spicules.  A 
little  later,  the  lamented  Professor  H.  J.  Clark,  of  this  country 
published,  in  1866,  a  paper  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  sponge 
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was  an  aggregation  of  flagellate  infusoria,  like  monads  of  the  gen- 
era Monas^  Anthophysa^  Codosiga,  etc.  The  sponge,  then,  in  his 
view  was  a  compound  protozoan  animal.  Now  Haeckel  conteDds 
that  these  monads  of  Clark  are  simply  cells  lining  the  general 
stomach-cavity  of  the  sponge,  each  bearing  a  cilium  or  thread,  and 
that  the  sponge  is  not  a  compound  infusoriau,  but  a  much  more 
highly  organized  animal  related  to  the  radiates,  such  as  the  Po- 
lyps (Hydra ^  etc.).  lie  distinguishes  in  them  a  general  cavity 
or  stomach,  the  walls  of  which  consist,  as  in  the  Acalephs,  of  two 
layers  (entoderm  and  exoderm)  of  cells.  He  regards  the  sponges 
and  AcalephoB  as  having  been  evolved  from  a  common  ancestor 
which  he  terms  Protascus. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  lines  we  have  received  a  paper  by 
Metschnikoff  on  the  development  of  a  calcareous  sponge  {Sycon 
ciliatum).  He  clearly  proves  that  Haeckel's  view  of  the  stroo- 
ture  of  the  sponges  was  correct,  but  shows  that  there  is  no  real 
relationship  between  the  sponges  and  radiates. 

Haeckel's  Embryonal  and  Ancestral  form  of  all  Animals.— 
Regarding  the  sponges,  then,  as  consisting  of  two  layers  of  cells, 
surrounding  a  body  cavity,  somewhat  as  in  the  Hydra,  Haeckel 
compares  the  sponge  to  the  embryos  of  the  higher  animals,  both 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate.  In  his  view  the  germ  of  all  anunals, 
and  the  adult  of  such  a  simple  form  as  Hydra,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  simple  form  of  the  young  of  a  calcareous  sponge  which  he 
calls  Oastnda,  "The  Gastrula  I  consider  as  the  truest  and  most 
significant  embryonal-form  of  the  animal  kingdom."  It  leads  in 
his  view  to  the  sponges,  to  the  Acalephae,  to  the  worms,  to  the 
echinoderms,  to  the  mollusks,  and  to  the  vertebrates,  through  Am- 
phioxus.  Embryonal  forms  which  may  easily  be  traced  from 
Oastrula^  occur  among  the  Arthropods  (Crustacea  as  well  as  In- 
sects). In  all  these  representatives  of  different  stocks  of  animals, 
the  Gastrula  always  maintains  the  same  structure.  From  this 
identity  in  form  of  the  Gastrula  with  the  representatives  of  the 
different  animal  stocks  (or  sub-kingdoms),  from  the  sponges  up  to 
the  vertebrates,  he  imagines  an  unknown  stem-form  of  animals, 
typified  by  Gastrula,  which  he  calls  Gastrcea. 

Temperature  and  Life  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. — In  Prof. 
Moebius'  report  on  the  Zoology  of  the  Second  German  North-Polar 
Voyage  (translated  and  abridged  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
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N'atiiral  History,  March)  it  is  stated  that  so  slight  are  the  oscilla- 
tions of  temperature  in  the  polar  sea  above  the  parallel  of  70°, 
(ranging  between  32°  and  3G°  Fahr.)  that  the  marine  animals  of 
Greenland  are  in  just  as  favorable  a  position  as  the  animals  of 
the  tropical  seas,  where,  as  observed  by  Dana,  and  others  more  re- 
cently, the  temperature  of  the  surface  and  the  bottom  at  22  fath- 
oms was  identical. 

"  I  suppose  that  the  nearly  uniform  temperature  in  which  the 
high  northern  marine  animals  live  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
considerable  size  by  which,  according  to  numerous  observations, 
they  are  distinguished  from  individuals  of  the  same  species  in 
temperate  regions  ;  for  at  the  bottom  of  the  icy  sea,  species  which 
from  their  nature  can  thrive  in  a  low  temperature,  are  but  little  if 
at  all  exposed  to  those  disturbances  which  the  greater  oscillations 
of  temperature  produce  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the  animals  of 
more  temperate  seas.  The  organs  can  consequently  perform  their 
functions  in  a  more  uniform  manner  (so  far  as  these  are  dependent 
on  temperature)  than  in  individuals  of  the  same  species  which  in- 
habit, for  example,  the  middle  and  higher  regions  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  where  the  differences  between  the  lowest  and  high- 
est temperatures  of  the  water  amount  to  10°-15°  R.  (=22°-5-33° 
•75  F.),  or  sometimes  even  more,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  H.  A. 
Meyer,  for  various  points  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Baltic,  and  by 
myself  for  two  places  in  the  North  Sea  off  the  German  coast." 

A  Worm  with  External  Ovaries.  —  In  the  same  paper  Prof. 
Moebius  figures  and  describes  a  new  genus  of  chsetopod  worms 
with  external  ovaries  from  the  eighteenth  segment  onwards :  they 
are  situated  below  the  branchiae,  and  at  the  boundary  between 
the  two  segments.  Within  the  body-wall  in  the  same  segments  are 
also  eggs.  Thd  worm  is  named  Leipoceras  uviferum.  It  is  the 
only  worm  known  which  has  external  ovaries.  In  a  notice  in  the 
same  journal  it  is  stated  that  Moebius  has  discovered  that  another 
worm  {ScolecoUins  cirrata  Sars)  carries  its  eggs  in  pouches  like  a 
swallow's  nest,  along  the  hinder  segments  of  the  body.  Many  Poly- 
chsetous  worms  bear  their  eggs  in  sacs  attached  to  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  body  (e.  g,^  Autolycus  proh'fer  Miill.).  One  {Syllis 
pullfgera  Krohn)  carries  them  in  the  shorter  dorsal  filaments  of  its 
feet,  while  in  Spirorhis  sjnrillum^  the  eggs  are  carried  in  folds  of 
the  skin,  developed  in  the  peduncle  of  the  operculum,  with  which 
it  closes  its  tube. 

A  remarkable  Beetle  Parasite  of  the  Beaver.  —  Dr.  Le- 
Conte  describes,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
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London,"  Nov.  5, 1872,  a  new  family  of  Coleoptera  on<ler  the  tern 
PlalypsyllidiB,  foundcil  on  Plfi/ ypxi/lla  casforis  (Fig.  62),  intte 
known  by  Ritsema,  who  discovered  it «» 
apecimona  of  the  American  beaver  id  lbs 
Zoological  {tnrdciis  of  Amsterdam.  A  little 
later  Prof.  VVestmood  deacribcd  it  under  the 
name  of  PJatt/payttua  castorinus,  a  singnlir 
eoiiicidcnco  as  regards  tho  scientific  nsme. 
Ritscmn  regarded  it  as  representingafaniily 
of  the  Aphaniptern,  ei]iiiva!ent  in  value !» 
the  Pidicidce,  i.  e.,  dipterous.  WeBtwood 
thoii<rht  it  to  be  a  typo  of  a  new  order  nT 
insects,  the  Aclireioptera.  Dr.  LeConte.Mcl 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  in  ourcounlrj' 
one  who  easily  leads  the  ranks  of  Coleoptcr- 
ists,  after  a  hasty  examination,  rcgnrdetl  the 
insect  as  eoleoptorous,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  further  cartful 
study,  tlie  results  of  which  are  presented  iu  the  beautiful  pspt^ 
before  na. 

In  this  singular  insect,  the  bo<]y  is  long  oval,  flattened,  spiny 
on  the  exposed  portions,  resembling  at  first  sight  a  minute  coct— 
roach,  and  of  the  same  color.    The  wing  covers  are  small,  iw*^ 
longer  than  the  prothorax,  and  the  head  is  nearly  semicirciilsr,  tk^ 
eyes  entirely  wonting,   the  antenna;  nine-jointed,  olavate;  tli^^ 
maxillffi  large,  with  foiir-jointed  palpi  ;  the  mcntnm  large,  the  lig— 
ula  broad,  and  the  labial  palpi  short  and  three-jointed,  while  !!»=* 
labrum  is  peculiar.     After  comparing  this   beetle  with  tbose  O^t 
other  families,  the  author  decides  that  "  the  aflinities  of  this  insect** 
are  very  composite,  but  all  in  the  direction  of  the  Adephapw^^ 
and  Clavicorn  series,  though  chiefly  with  Ihe  latter.     The 
convenient  position  of  the  family  will  probably  be  between  B 
drophilidic   and   Leptinidie  as  the  families   are  now  arrfloge 
though   its   tendency   to    Tricliopterygidie    and   CorylopUids 
equally  strongly  manifested.     It  is  therefore  a  very  peculiar  ai 
extraordinary  synthetic  type,  which  is  almost  equally  in  and  o 
of  place  in  any  linear  arrangement  of  the  series  with  which  it 
allied." 

As  this  parasite  occurs  on  our  native  beaver  we  hopeonrW 
uraliats  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  specimens,  and  careftolly  eW 
ine  the  fur  of  these  animala  for  that  purpose. 
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TORNARIA      NOT    A     LARVAL     StARFISH,     BUT     THE     YOUNG    OF    A 

3RM. — Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  has  discovered  that  the  Tornaria, 
iminature  microscopic  floating  animal,  which  he  in  common  with 
ler  naturalists  had  thought  to  be  a  young  starfish,  is  really  a 
ung  worm.  The  parent  is  a  remarkable  worm,  found  at  different 
Ints  on  our  coast  and  that  of  iLurope,  burrowing  in  sand,  and 
wribed  by  the  celebrated  Italian  zoologist  Delle  Chiaje.  The 
tory  of  Balanoglossus  as  given  by  Agassiz  *'  while  showing 
at  analogy  between  the  development  of  Echinoderms  and  the 
nertian  worms,  by  no  means  proves  the  identity  of  type  of  the 
linoderms  and  Annuloids.  It  is  undoubtedl}'  the  strongest  case 
'Wn  which  could  be  taken  to  prove  their  identity.  But  when  we 
le  carefully  to  analyze  the  anatomy  of  true  Echinoderm  larvce, 
compare  it  with  that  of  Tornaria,  we  find  that  we  leave  as 
e  a  gulf  as  ever  between  the  structure  of  the  Echinoderms  and 
t  of  the  Annuloids."  Now  the  young  of  certain  Echinoderms 
'®  a  form  very  similar  to*  larval  worms.  On  this  chiefly  Prof. 
xley,  misled  by  the  names  given  b}'  J.  Miiller  to  some  of  these 
^'se  has  revived  the  old  opinion  of  Oken,  and  associated  the 
^moderms  with  the  Articulates  ;  but  as  he  based  his  opinion 
^J'ely  upon  the  figures  of  Miiller,  and  not  upon  original  inves- 
•-tions,  his  conclusions,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  ma- 
^y  of  English  naturalists,  do  not  appear  to  Mr.  Agassiz  as 
=^l>le.  ''The  hypothetical  form  to  which  Huxley  reduces  these 
fie,  to  make  his  comparisons  and  to  draw  his  inferences,  is  one 
Gh  has  never  been  observed,  and  as  far  as  we  now  know  does 
^xist."  His  paper,  with  many  beautiful  figures,  appears  in  the 
^moirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

iiE  White-necked  Raven.  —  This  bird  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
Hi  tains  at  any  period  of  the  3'ear,  but  during  winter  it  is  very 
'Xnon  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver.     As  it  is  rarely  molested,  it 

l)ecome  so  tame  that  it  enters  the  gardens  and  streets  in  the 
't.er  portions  of  the  city  and  perches  on  the  trees  and  fences, 
LX'ding  the  passers-by  with  more  curiosity  than  fear.  Like  the 
^xn  crow  it  is  social  in  its  habits,  going  in  small  parties  of 

or  three  up  to  ten  or  twenty ;  and  in  its  general  actions  and 
^arance  it  closely  resembles  that  bird.     Its  croak  is  thinner 

shriller  than  that  of  C,  corax,  which  is  here  seldom,  if  ever, 
^^.    On  clear,  warm  afternoons  during  winter  and  early  spring, 
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the  white-necked  raven  sometimes  ascends  to  considerable  heights^ 
and  sails  in  slow,  wide  circles  somewhat  like  the  buzzard,  hi 
summer  and  full  it  is  by  no  means  as  tame  and  familiar  as  doring 
the  colder  months  of  the  year,  and  exhibits  much  of  the  pecalitf 
cunning  of  the  crow.  It  breeds  in  the  timber  along  the  stream; 
during  summer  I  have  never  observed  it  in  the  mountains. 

This  species  probably  ranges  all  along  the  foot  of  the  Rod^y 
Mountains  at  least  as  far  north  as  Wyoming,  and  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  eastward  over  the  plains.  I  have  seen  it  at 
least  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Denver.  1  venture  to  suggest  that 
its  range  will  be  found  to  join  that  of  C  Americanus  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  C\  corax  on  the  north,  being  thus  the  southwestern 
representative  of  the  genus.  —  T.  Martin  Tbippe,  Denver^  Col. 

Relation  of  the  Ccelenterates  and  Echinoderms. — At  the 
close  of  an  important  paper  entitled  "Studies  on  the  Development 
of  the  Medusae  and  Siphonophora "  in  a  late  number  of  SieboW 
and  Koelliker's  Zeitschrift  Metschnikoff,  a  Russian  zoologist,  thus 
expresses  his  views  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  Ccelenterates  and 
Echinoderms  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  larvae  of  the  two  types. 

"In  conclusion  I  will  again  affirm  that  I  regard  the Coelenterates 
and  Echinoderms  as  two  different  types,  but  which  have  so  many 
relatives  on  both  sides,  that  they  should  always  be  placed  next  to 
each  other  in  the  system.  I  think  that  between  the  two  there  is 
the  same  grade  of  similarity  as  between  the  higher  worms  (Hire- 
dinea,  Gephyrea  and  Annelidcs)  and  the  Arthropods  (Insects  and 
Crustacea).  lu  order  to  be  assured  of  this,  we  must  observe  the 
bearings  of  embryological  facts,  and  in  regard  to  the  Coelenterates 
and  Echinoderms  not  forgot,  that  the  body-cavity  and  peritoneal 
cavity  represent  two  different  things."  This  is  opposed  to  the 
view  which  Huxley  and  some  German  naturalists  entertain  as  to 
the  affinities  of  the  Echinoderms,  placing  them  next  to  the  worms 
and  breaking  up  the  type  of  radiates  (which  view  is  fashionable 
just  at  present  in  Europe  ;)  and  confirmatory  of  the  views  of  those 
who  adhere  to  the  Cuvierian  type  of  Radiates. 

New  Carboniferous  Myriopods  from  Nova  Scotu-  — It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  of  Montreal  diacoT- 
ered  the  remains  of  a  galley  worm  or  millepede  in  a  stamp  rf 
Sigillaria,  which  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the  (Jo»l 
period  of  Nova  Scotia.     It  occurred  with  a  land  shell,  and  in  ti« 
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same  precious  stump  occurred  the  fragments  of  six-footed  insects 
preserved  in  the  coprolites  of  the  lizards  that  once  ran  up  and 
down  those  trees.  The  fragments  of  galley  worms  were  described 
by  Dawson  under  the  name  of  Xylobius  Sfgillarice.  On  subject- 
ing them  to  farther  examination,  Mr.  Scuddor  finds  there  were  in 
reality,  portions  of  three  other  species  of  Xylobius^  and  a  species 
of  a  new  genus,  which  he  also  thinks  should  form  the  type  of  a 
new  family.  It  is  described  in  the  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Boston 
Societ}'  of  Natural  History,"  under  the  name  of  Archiulus  xylohi- 
oides^  and  the  family  is  called  ArchiuUdce.  The  insects  found  with 
them,  but  in  too  small  pieces  to  be  recognizable,  belonged  to  the 
Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Origin  of  the  Sting  of  the  Bee. — 
In  Siebold  and  Kolliker's  *' Journal  of  Scientific  Zoology"  for  Jul}^, 
1872,  containing  an  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
division  of  the  3rd  meeting  of  the  Russian  Association  of  Nat- 
uralists, at  Kiew,  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Ouljanin  on  the 
development  of  the  sting  of  the  bee.  The  author  describes  but 
two  pairs  of  imaginal  disks,  while  three  -were  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  the  undersigned  in  1866.  The  author  homologizes  the 
elements  of  the  sting  with  the  feet,  as  had  already  been  done  by 
me  in  1871.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  C.  Kraepelin  published  an  elab- 
orate article  on  the  structure,  mechanism  and  developmental 
history  of  the  sting  of  the  bee.  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the 
sting  (p.  320,  vol.  23,  1873),  he  only  refers  to  Ganin's  observa- 
tions made  in  vol.  19,  of  the  same  journal  (1869).  Dr.  Kraepelin 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  writers*  papers*  on  the  origin  of 
the  sting  of  the  bee  and  ovipositor  of  other  insects  (jEschna  and 
Agrion)  published  in  1866  and  1868,  the  observations  and  draw- 
ings having  been  made  in  1863.  —  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Deep  sea  Dredgings  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. — Mr. 
J.  F.  Whiteaves  records  in  the  March  number  of  the  "  American 

♦  Obpcrrations  on  the  Development  and  Poi*ition  of  the  Hymenoptera,  with  notes  on 
tiM  Mon^hology  of  InsectF,  rroceedinfTP  Boston  Society  N.  H.,  published  May,  18C6. 
On  the  structure  of  the  Ovipoijitor  and  Homologous  parts  in  the  male  Insect.  Pro- 
ceedings Boston  Society,  N.  H.  vol.  xi,  published  in  18G8.  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Iii«ect«,  ISeo,  pp.  14,  536.  EmbryoloKical  Studies  on  Diplax,  Perithemia,  and  the 
Tbyssuaroas  genus  Isotoma.  Memoirs  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  1871,  p.  20. 
Hare  the  spring  of  the  Poduridae  is  homologized  with  a  pair  of  blades  of  the  ovipositor 
jf  the  bee,  etc.,  and  the  ovipositor  regarded  as  homologous  with  the  spinnerets  of  spl- 
lere  and  abdominal  feet  of  myriopods. 
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Journal  of  Science"  the  occurrence  of  the  following  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  American  fauna,  in  depths  of  from  200  to  220  fathoms; 
of  sponges,  Trichostemma  hemisphericum  M.  Sars,  and  Cladorhiza 
abyssicola  M.  Sars,  with  Ilyalonema  lougisshnum  ;  of  echinoderms, 
Ophioscolex  glackiUs ;  of  polyzoa,  Flustra  abyssicola  G.  0.  Saw, 
and  Escharella  palmata  Sars ;  of  shells,  Portlandia  lucida,  P. 
frnjida,  Cylichna  umbilwata  and  Cerithkqms  costulata;  of  Crus- 
tacea, Calocaris  MacAndrem  Bell,  Mioiidopsis  curvirostra^  a  new 
genus  and  species,  allied  to  Mnnida;  Pseudoinma  roseum  G.  0. 
Sars,  Ilalirages  fulvocinetus  Ba»ck,  Munnopsis  typica  Sars,  and 
several  other  species.  >»uinerous  interesting  species,  many  of 
them  new  to  the  American  coast,  were  also  dredged  in  shallower 
water,  on  the  Orphan  and  Bradelle  Banks,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
Gaspe  Baj'.  Among  the  Crustacea  from  these  localities  were 
Leucon  nasicus  Kroyer,  Acanthostephia  Malmgreni  Bujck,  (Ediceros 
lynceus^  and  Aceros  phyllonyx  Boeck. 

The  Mouth  Parts  of  the  Dragon  Fly.  —  An  important  article 
on  the  mouth  parts  of  the  dragon  flj^  Perhe  and  allied  forms  (Or- 
thnptera  amphibiotica)^  is  published  by  Dr.  Gerataecker,  in  the 
memorial  volume  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Science  in  Berlin,  1^73.  The  author  describes  and 
figures  the  palpi  of  the  dragon  tlies.  They  possess  a  one-joint€d 
maxillary  palpus,  and  2-jointed  labial  palpus,  which  are  not  bow- 
ever  in  the  maxiliaj  palpiform,  but  constitute  a  simple  lobe  (gale* 
of  Burmeister,  Erichson  and  Ratzburg).  In  Hagen's  '"Synopsisof 
Neuroptera  of  North  America"  (18G1)  it  is  stated  '*  mouth  not 
furnished  with  palpi."  This  statement,  which  is  morphologically 
inexact,  was  copied  in  the  '* Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects."  It 
will  be  corrected  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  latter,  as  it  was  unfor- 
tunately too  late  to  correct  the  statement  in  the  fourth  edition, 
now  passing  through  the  press,  except  in  a  few  words  in  the  pre- 
face.— A.  S.  P. 

A  New  Type  of  Snakes. —  I  have  recently'  described  a  snake 
from  the  Amazonian  region  of  Peru,  in  which  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal  vertebroe  are  so  dilated  at  the  summit  as  to  present  a  series 
of  bony  plates  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  homologous 
with  the  central  pieces  of  the  shield  of  a  tortoise.  The  species 
presented  other  peculiarities  and  was  called  Genhosteus  proiopii* 
It  was  discovered  by  Prof.  James  Orton. — E.  D.  C. 
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Notice  of  a  Species  of  Tern  new  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
North  America.  —  Duiing  the  last  summer  Mr.  Franklin  Benner 
of  New  York,  while  a  member  of  Prof.  BairtVs  Fish  Commission 
party  at  Peak's  Island,  Portland  Harbor,  Maine,  obtained  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  species  of  tern  which  approaches  very  near  to  the 
characters  of  the  Sterna  longipennis  Nordmann,  or  Sterna  Pikei 
Lawrence,  although  it  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  this  species.  The  specimen  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Benner  to  the  National  Museum,  in  which  it  is  numbered  64,394. 
It  may  be  described  as  follows  :  — 

Portland  Harbor,  Me.,  July,  1873.  Adult,  summer  plumage?: 
head,  neck,  lower  part  of  the  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  tail  and 
entire  lower  parts  snow  white,  the  former  with  a  black  patch  cov- 
ering the  occipital  region  and  surrounding  the  eye.  Mantle, 
wings,  and  outer  w^ebs  of  tail  feathers  pale  pearly  ash,  deeper  on 
the  primaries,  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  quill  and  that  of  the  outer 
tail  feathers,  dark  slate  color.  Bill  and  feet,  uniform  deep  black. 
Wing,  9-GO  ;  tail,  outer  feather,  G-00,  middle,  3*40  ;  culmen,  1*15  ; 
depth  of  bill  at  the  base,  -30  ;  tarsus,  '55  ;  middle  toe,  -GO. 

Upon  consulting  the  description  of  S.  Pikei  Lawr.,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  ''Pacific  Railroad  Reports"  (page  8G3),  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  species,  or  at  least  the  type,  has  a  dark-red  bill  and 
orange-colored  legs.  The  description  of  S.  longipennis  Nordmann 
(ill  Coues'  Key,  p.  320),  with  which  Dr.  Coues  considers  iS.  Pikei 
to  be  identical,  says  the  bill  of  that  species  is  "'  black,  or  reddish- 
black,  the  point  often  whitish,"  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  color 
of  the  feet.  The  bird  obtained  at  Portland  has  both  the  bill  and 
feet  uniform  deep  black.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  cor- 
respond in  general  dimensions  and  colors  of  the  plumage  with  S. 
longipennis^  I  have  concluded  to  refer  it  to  that  species.  This 
bird  is  in  adult  summer  dress,  3'et  the  whole  forehead  and  lores 
back  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  crown  is  immaculate  white. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  autumnal  plumage  was  put  on  pre- 
maturely. In  the  event  this  bird  should  prove  distinct  from  S. 
longijyennis^  I  propose  for  it  the  name  Sterna  Portlandica. — Robert 

RiDGWAY. 

The  Ruddy  Duck.  —  On  the  10th  Sept.,  1873,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  at  finding  two  immature  specimens  of  Erismatura  ru- 
bida    hanging  up  with  a  bunch  of  winter   and    summer   yellow 
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legs  in  a  game  stall  in  Quiney  market,  Boston.  They  had  been 
sent  from  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  the  day  previous,  where  they  were 
said  to  have  been  shot.  They  were  apparently  not  more  than  six 
weeks  old  and  as  their  wings  were  not  Hedged  enough  to  fly  a  rod, 
they  undoubtedly  must  have  been  hatcfied  in  that  locality. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  eastern  range  for  this  species  to  have  bred, 
as  I  believe  its  usual  breeding  habitat  is  in  the  region  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  writes  me  "I  found  the  ruddy 
duck  breeding  abundantly  in  July,  in  ponds  on  Turtle  Mt.,  ex- 
actly on  the  line  of  the  40th  parallel,  between  Dakota  and  the 
British  Possessions,  about  150  miles  west  of  Pembina  (Red  River 
of  the  North) .  I  obtained  many  newly  hatched  young ;  eggs  were 
laid  in  June.  This  is  the  only  breeding  place  of  this  species,  of 
which  I  am  aware  by  personal  investigation." 

We  have  a  large  migration  of  this  duck  through  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts in  October  and  November,  which  would  indicate  that/ 
they  must  also  breed  more  directly  north  of  our  state,  though  po*«^ 
sibly  many  may  follow  the  chain  of  great  lakes  and  St.  Law-r* 
rence  River  to  the  Atlantic  states. 

I  obtained  one  of  the  above  specimens  which  I  have  in  my 
cabinet,  and  I  have  no  reason  tK>  doubt  that  these  birds  were 
taken  on  Cape  Cod. 

I  have  seen  specimens,  taken  as  far  east  as  Niagara  Falls  in 
May ;  these  were  in  high  breeding  plumage,  though  I  did  not 
learn  that  any  nests  had  ever  been  found  in  that  locality.— 
RuTHVEN  Deane,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Birds  new  to  the  Fauna  of  North  America. — The  Gyr- 
falcon  of  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia  {Falco  gyrfalco  Linn.)  has 
recently  been  obtained  at  Kyska  Harbor,  one  of  the  western  Aleu- 
tians, by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  exploring  that  region  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  The  specimen  is  an  adult  female,  in 
perfect  plumage,  obtained  June  30,  1873.  On  the  label  are  the 
remarks  "eye  brown,"  and  '' builds."  The  measurements  of  this 
specimen  are  as  follows: — wing,  14*75;  tail,  8*00;  culmen, '95; 
tarsus,  2-30 ;  middle  toe,  2*05.  The  ground  color  of  the  upper 
parts  is  a  very  dark  blackish  plumbeous,  the  posterior  portions, 
1.  e.,  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  (and  more  indistinctly  tiie 
scapulars  and  wing-coverts),  transversely  barred  with  light  bluish 
plumbeous.    The  head  and  neck,  however,  are  entirely  oniform 
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plumbeous  black,  except  on  the  throat.  The  lower  parts  are,  every- 
where^ including  the  under  surface  of  the  wings,  marked  with 
broad  transverse  bars  of  plumbeous-black,  the  two  colors  about 
equal  in  amount ;  the  jugulum,  and  even  the  throat,  with  conspic- 
uous, heavy,  drop-shaped  longitudinal  markings  of  blackish. 

This  is  the  first  capture  of  the  Scandinavian,  or  true,  gyrfalcon 
in  North  America,  and  the  fact  that  it  breeds  in  the  Aleutians 
warrants  its  introduction  into  the  nearctic  fauna. 

Numeniua  femorcUis  Peale  must  also  be  added  to  the  number 
of  North  American  birds,  a  fine  specimen  having  been  obtained 
May  18,  1869,  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bischoff,  naturalist  to  the  over- 
land telegraph  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  C.  S.  Bulkley. 
It  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  (No.  58,471  ^  ). 

This  specimen  has  been  compared  with  Sandwich  Island  exam- 
ples, and  found  to  be  identical.  The  species  is  very  different  from 
any  other  North  American  one.  —  Robert  Ridgwat. 

Ox  SOME  OF   THE   EVIDENCES    OF   LiFE   IN    GrEAT   SaLT   LaKE. — 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  in  his  interesting  remarks  on  "Insects  in- 
habiting Great  Salt  Lake  and  other  Saline  or  Alkaline  Lakes  in 
the  West,"  as  given  in  Dr.  Hay  den's  last  Report,  very  properly 
expresses  the  hope  that  some  one  will  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  carefully  preserve  all  traces  of  life 
which  he  ma}''  find  there. 

As  I  examined  a  portion  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  last  year,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  naturalists  if  I  mention 
some  of  the  evidences  of  life  which  I  found  there.  Of  course  I 
found  the  flies,  such  as  are  seen  by  all  who  visit  the  lake  in  sum- 
mer ;  the  shore  was  almost  literally  black  with  them.  They  rose 
before  us,  but  immediately  settled  down  again  upon  the  sands, 
close  to  the  lake,  when  we  had  passed.  Their  larvae,  in  the  great- 
est abundance,  were  attached  to  the  bottom,  and  to  submerged 
sticks,  close  to  the  shore  ;  and  their  pupa  skins  lay  in  piles  on  the 
shore.  The  little  shrimp-like  crustaceans  (Artemia  fertilis)  were 
also  seen  in  great  profusion,  and  these  were  the  most  numerous, 
apparently,  where  the  water  was  the  saltest,  as  in  portions  partly 
shut  off  from  the  lake. 

'  I  collected  a  large  number  of  shells  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
but  did  not  interpret  them  as  representing  life  in  the  lake ;  they 
are  all,  I  believe,  fresh-water  forms.     Besides  these,  I  found  two 
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fishes,  each  about  a  foot  long,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which 
without  doubt  came  from  the  lake  itself;  but  whether  they  floated 
there  from  Lake  Utah,  or  from  some  one  of  the  rivers  that  cmptj 
into  the  lake,  or  whether  they  belong  to  Great  Salt  Lake  itself,  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  have  so  much  faith  in  finding  fishes  aod 
other  lower  forms  of  life  in  Great  Salt  Lake  itself,  that  I  shall 
dredge  the  lake  at  my  earliest  opportunity.  I  observed  water- 
birds  on  the  lake  in  great  numbers.  —  Sanborn  Tennet,  William 
College,  xYov.,  1873. 

[Prof.  Tenney  has  kindly  sent  to  the  Academy,  portions  of  one 
of  the  fishes  mentioned  above,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  cyprinoid 
allied  to  the  western  chubs.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  lover  of 
pure  water  was  washed  into  the  lake  from  some  tributary  and  died 
immediately,  than  that  it  was  ever  an  inhabitant  of  the  lake. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  of  its  having  been  brought  by  fish- 
catching  birds  from  a  distance.  It  is  known  that  pelicans  and 
gulls  breed  on  the  island  in  the  lake  in  immense  numbers,  and 
that  they  take  long  flights  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  food. 
—  F.  W.  P.] 

English  Sparrows.  —  The  apprehensions  I  expressed  in  my 
"Key"  lest  these  birds  should  molest  our  native  species  as  soon 
as  they  overflowed  municipal  limits  has  been  verified  already.  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Gentry  writes  to  me: — ''The  sparrows  introduced  a 
few  years  ago  in  Gerraantown,  Pa.,  have  become  quite  common  in 
the  adjoining  country,  and  are  driving  away  the  robins,  bluebirds 
and  sparrows.  They  increase  so  rapid Ij'  and  are  so  pugnacious, 
that  our  smaller  native  birds  are  compelled  to  seek  quarters  else- 
where." I  did  not  expect  the  bad  news  quite  so  soon.  Probably 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  hear  the  same  complaints  from  other 
places.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
birds,  mainly  on  this  score,  but  also  for  other  reasons.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  them  in  this  country ;  the  good  the}^  do  in  de- 
stroying certain  insects  has  been  overrated.  I  foresee  the  time 
when  it  will  be  deemed  advisable  to  take  measures  to  get  rid  of 
the  birds,  or  at  least  to  check  their  increase. — f^LLioxr  Coues. 

A  New  Group  of  Cyprinid.e. — Prof.  Cope  has  recently  printed  a 
paper  in  the  ''  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society" 
on  the  Plagopterince,  a  group  of  cyprinoid  fishes  characteristic  of 
the  hydrographic  basin  of  western  Colorado.     The  group  differs 
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from  all  those  related  to  it  in  the  possession  of  five  osseous  spines 
of  the  ventral  fins,  and  two  closely  united  osseous  spines  in  the 
front  of  the  dorsal.  In  some  of  the  species  the  remaining  dorsal 
and  some  pectoral  rays  are  simple  and  osseous  for  a  large  part  of 
their  length.  In  the  osseous  ventral  rays  this  group  resembles  the 
extinct  Saurocloyitkke  of  the  cretaceous  period.  Three  genera 
were  described,  viz :  Plagopterus  Cope,  with  beards  and  no  scales : 
Meda  Girard,  without  either  bearde  or  scales ;  and  Lepiclameda 
Cope,  with  scales  and  no  beards.  There  are  four  species,  three  of 
which  had  been  brou«:ht  to  light  bv  the  naturalists  of  Lieut. 
Wheeler's  U.  S.  Survey,  west  of  the  1 00th  mericMan. 

A  Horned  Elotherium. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  I  exhibited  the  greater  part  of  the  mandible 
of  a  large  extinct  hog  of  the  genus  Elolherium  which  had  been 
described  in  the  "Bulletin  of  Hiiyden's  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories"  as  E,  ramosian  Cope.  The  animal  was  as  large  as 
the  Indian  rhinoceros,  and  is  peculiar  in  the  possession  of  two 
osseous  tuberosities  on  each  side,  the  front  pair  standing  on  the 
chin  and  projecting  into  horns  of  much  strength. — E.  D.  C. 

.The  Skunk. — In  the  "American  »Tournal  of  Science,"  for  May, 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Ilovey  has  a  very  important  and  interesting  article 
under  the  title  of  Rabies  Mephitica^  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
skunk  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  simpl}'  a  very  disagreeable 
animal,  but  on  the  contrary  a  most  dangerous  one,  and  is  to 
be  classed  \vith  the  rattlesnake  as  an  enemy  to  mankind.  As 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Ilovey  has  brought  forward  an  array 
of  facts  to  prove  that  the  skunk  is  very  often  affected  w-ith  a 
disease  or  perhaps  with  a  natural  salivary  secretion,  that  causes 
its  bite  to  be  far  more  dreaded  than  that  of  the  rattlesnake  or  of 
a  mad  dog.  As  the  skunk  is  a  nocturnal  animal  that  steals  upon 
his  victim  without  warning  and  gives  the  bite  which  almost  inva- 
riably proves  fatal,  it  is  truly  to  be  dreaded  ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  western  states  where  the  animal  is  abundant  and  many 
persons  are  nightly  exposed  to  its  attacks.  We  advise  all  to  read 
the  article  and  take  warning. 

The  Redheaded  Woodpecker  in  Maine  {Melanerpes  ei^thro- 
:ephalu8  Sw.). — This  bird  was  shot  in  Orono  last  summer  by  a 
student  of  the  Agricultural  College.     I  have  never  before  seen  it  in 
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Maine,  and  do  not  find  it  noticed  in  any  lists  of  birds  given  for 
Maine,  to  which  I  have  access,  except  in  one  published  by  the 
Portland  Society  of  Natural  Histofy.  I  do  not  know  from  that 
list  who  found  the  bird,  or  in  what  part  of  the  state  it  occurred. 
The  bird  may  be  common  in  this  state  but  it  is  new  to  me  in  this 
region. — C.  H.  Fernald. 

Menobranchus  edible.  —  Ca^Higa  Lake  (near  Ithaca,  central 
New  York)  abounds  with  the  spotted  Proteus,  Menobranchus 
maculatua  (perhaps  a  variety  of  M,  lateralis^  but  never  striped 
and  always  spotted).  In  preparing  a  paper  upon  their  anatomy 
and  embryology,  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard  and  myself  have  occasion  to 
use  them  in  numbers ;  and  a  single  fisherman,  who  sets  many 
hooks  for  fish  has  brought  us  a  hundred  during  the  past  month 
(March)  ;  he,  and  all  others,  apparently  regard  them  as  poisonous, 
and  are  rather  averse  to  touching  them ;  so  far  is  this  from  the 
case,  that  they  are  absolutely  harmless  in  every  way ;  and  on  the 
5th,  Dr.  Barnard  and  m^^self  eat  one  which  was  cooked,  and  found 
it  excellent ;  it  is  our  intention  to  recommend  it  as  food,  but  not 
until  our  investigations  are  concluded. — Bltit  G.  Wilder. 

New  Crustacea  of  the  Swedish  Josephine  ExpEDmoN.— 
The  Norwegian  naturalist  G.  O.  Sars,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
zoologist.  Professor  Michael  Sars,  has  worked  up  the  species  of 
Cumaccae  found  by  the  Josephine  expedition.  Tliey  are  little 
shrimp-like  Crustaceans,  some  of  which  were  found  at  great 
depths  b}'  the  naturalists  of  the  Swedish  expedition  which  partici- 
pated in  the  recent  deep  sea  explorations  with  the  dredge.  As 
some  of  the  species  new  to  science  are  from  near  the  coast  of 
Long  Island,  the  paper  will  be  of  interest  to  our  American  zool- 
ogists. The  work  is  done  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  with 
admirably  executed  plates.  It  forms  one  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Swedish  Academy. 

Special  Mode  of  Development  of  certain  Batrachians.— 
In  a  letter  printed  in  the  "  Revue  Scientifique,"  No.  37, 1873,  M. 
Jules  Garnier  communicates  some  remarkable  observations  that 
have  been  made  by  M.  Baray  on  certain  Hylodes  which  exist  in 
large  numbers  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  These  animals  arc 
widely  distributed  over  the  island,  being  found  not  only  near  the 
sea,  but  in  the  higher  lands  of  the  interior,  and  after  rain  their 
croak  makes  the  air  resonant.     The  physical  features  of  Guada- 
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rape,  a  volcanic  island,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  tufa, 
Dzzuolana  and  similar  material,  are  so  peculiar  and  so  very  unfa- 
^rable  for  the  maintenance  of  tadpole  life,  which  is  essentially 
Lscine,  that  M.  Baray  was  led  to  expect  the  existence  of  some 
Bculiarities  of  development.  The  ova  were  easily  procured,  as 
ley  were  everywhere  present  under  moist  leaves.  No  tadpoles 
)uld  be  discovered,  but  many  of  the  frogs  were  of  an  extraordi- 
arily  minute  size.  The  eggs  were  spherical,  with  a  diameter  of 
om  three  to  four  millimetres,  and  were  each  provided  with  a 
nail  spheroidal  expansion  resembling  a  hernia  of  the  gelatinous 
lass  through  a  pore  in  the  envelope.  In  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
le  embryo  was  visible,  lying  on  a  vitelline  mass  of  a  dirty 
hite  color,  and  having  a  thin  body,  a  large  head  and  four 
;yliform  members  with  a  recurved  tail.  Wlien  the  egg  was 
mched  the  embryo  moved  rapidly  and  changed  its  position.  A 
ay  later  the  embryo  was  perfect,  with  a  tail  as  long  as  the  body, 
anslucent  and  like  that  of  a  tadpole.  The  limbs  immediately 
>rmed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  little  frogs  of  a  dark 
rayish  brown  color,  and  without  a  vestige  of  a  tail^  escaped  from 
le  egg.  M.  Baray's  observations  have  established  the  following 
icts  :  —  1.  That  this  Hylodes  Martinicensis  commences  life  b}'  a 
>tatory  movement  of  the  future  embryo ;  2.  The  fully  formed 
nbryo  performs  the  rotatory  movements  more  rapidly,  but  in  a 
jrizontal  plane  ;  3.  The  branchiae  oiake  their  appearance,  and 
jain  vanish  sometime  afterwards  ;  4.  The  larva  in  the  ovum  is 
•ovided  with  a  tail  and  limbs  ;  5.  The  tail  of  the  larva  not  only 
cilitates  the  movements  of  the  imprisoned  animal,  but  also  aids 
ispiration  by  the  numerous  and  minute  vessels  which  ramify  in 
lis  highly  developed  appendage  ;  6.  The  animal  issues  from  the* 
Ig  in  the  form  which  it  preserves  throughout  life.  As  M.  Gamier 
>serves,  these  observations  seem  to  constitute  a  starting-point 
r  a  special  investigation  of  great  importance,  and  have  a  close 
lation  to  the  question  of  the  adaptabilit}'  of  species  to  surround- 
g  conditions.  It  may  be  asked  in  this  case  whether  the  frog  has 
jen  created  with  special  modifications  adapting  it  to  live  in  an 
land  destitute  of  marshes,  or  has  it  in  course  of  time  acquired  a 
jw  mode  of  development  enabling  it  to  survive  under  the  excep- 
3nal  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  placed.  —  The  Academy. 

The  Paleontological   History  of  Trilobites,  etc.,  as  op- 
►SED  BY  Barrande,  TO  THE  EVOLUTION  THEORY.  —  During  the 
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year  past,  another  large  quarto  volume  on  the  trilobitos,  by  M. 
Barrande,  the  distinguished  paleontologist,  has  appeared,  illus- 
trated with  numerous  plates.  The  author  strongly  opposes,  on 
paleontological  grounds,  the  prevalent  evolutional  theories.  His 
conclusions  we  present  as  briefly  as  possible ;  they  are  of  great 
weight  as  coming  from  so  experienced  and  able  an  observer.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  gradual  improvement  of  the 
original  tj-pe  whatever  in  the  entire  series  of  the  trilobites.  In 
considering  the  fossil  Crustacea  of  the  earliest  Silurian  formation 
of  P^urope,  he  regards  the  coexistence  of  their  principal  types, 
such  as  the  Phyllopodes,  and  the  Ostracodes,  with  the  trilobites 
of  the  primordial  fauna,  so  well  exhibited  in  England  and  Sweden, 
as  constituting  an  imj)ortant  fact.  "  Indeed,  among  the  jK)sitive 
facts  of  paleontology,  there  are  none  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  forms  so  contrasted,  as  we  have  just  indicated, 
were  derived  from  a  common  ancestry,  by  means  of  filiation  or 
transformation.  This  descent  is  thus  far  a  pure  creation  of  the 
imagination."  Again  he  says, ''The  great  difl'erence  of  structure 
which  separates  the  type  of  trilobites  and  the  types  of  these  two 
orders  (Ostracodes  and  Phyllopodes)  carries  us  back  to  a  very 
distant  age  before  the  Silurian  primordial  fauna,  if  we  suppose, 
according  to  theory,  that  they  were  all  derived  from  a  common 
ancestry.  This  supposition  will  oblige  us  to  admit  that  all  the 
intermediate  forms  have  invariably  disappeared  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  globe,  and  in  a  long  series  of  anteprimordial  deposits, 
unknown  up  to  this  day."  That  this  inexplicable  disappearance, 
even  if  accounted  for  by  future  discoveries,  would  only  give  way  to 
still  more  formidable  facts  opposed  to  evolution,  Barrande  thinks 
would  be  the  case;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  trilobites  of 
the  '*  second  fauna"  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia, 
make  their  first  appearance,  accompanied  not  only  by  two  types 
of  Ostracodes,  Primitia  and  Beyrichia,  but  also  with  two  types  of 
Cirripedcs,  or  barnacles,  perfectly  characterized,  and  which  he 
calls  Anatifopsis  and  Plumulites. 

Difficulties  such  as  these  rise  at  each  step,  he  adds,  in  our  pale- 
ontological studies,  and  it  has  resulted  from  his  work,  "that 
instead  of  establishing  zoological  connections,  and  a  gradual 
transition  between  the  different  types  of  Silurian  Crustacea,  on 
the  coutrarv  the  contrasts  in  their  conformation  w^ere  not  less 
during  those  primitive  ages,  than  in  those  posterior,  and  that  the 
suddenness  of  appearance  of  each  of  them,  with  the  completeness 
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of  their  organization,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  progressive  and 
successive  evolution  that  these  theories  suppose." 

We  have  been  unwilling,  with  the  Eozoon  Canadense  generally 
received  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  life  in  the  Laurentian 
period,  to  believe  that  the  Bohemian  strata,  investigated  so  ably 
by  M.  Barrande,  represent  the  lowest  platform  of  life. 

Mr.  Henry  Hicks  in  a  recent  number  (Feb.  5)  of  "Nature" 
claims  that  M.  Barrande's  list  of  fossils  from  the  Cambrian  forma- 
tion of  England  is  very  incomplete.  Instead  of  there  being  "no 
trace  of  a  trilobite"  in  the  Cambrian  formation,  Mr.  Hicks  has 
found  sponges,  annelides,  brachiopods,  pteropods,  bivalved  Crusta- 
ceans and  trilobites  ;  among  the  latter  a  low  genus  (Microdiscus) 
with  four  thoracic  segments ;  the  genus  has  also  been  found  in 
Canada.  It  seems  best,  then,  for  paleontologists  to  suspend  their 
judgment,  and  await  the  discover}'  of  new  facts  before  pronouncing 
fbr  or  against  a  primordial  fauna  more  ancient  than  the  Cambrian 
even.  Considering  what  remarkable  intermediate  types  have  been 
discovered  of  late  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  advocates  of  evo- 
lution can  well  afford  to  wait  patiently  for  a  solution  of  these 
knotty  problems  in  biology. 

Monograph  of  tue  Whale  Lice.  —  A  full  account  of  the  va- 
rious species  of  Cyamus,  or  so  called  whale  louse,  with  many  fig- 
ures, has  been  published  in  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Scientific  Society 
of  Copenhagen"  by  Dr.  LiJtken.  These  troublesome  crustaceans, 
allied  remotely  to  the  common  beach-flea,  cling  by  means  of  their 
long  claws  to  the  more  protected  and  softer  parts  of  whales,  such  as 
the  bowhead,  the  humpbacked,  tho  sperm  whales,  narwhal  and 
grampus,  while  they  have  never  been  found  on  the  Balaenoptera, 
or  fin  back  whale. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  Carboniferous  Formation  of  South  America. —  An  ex- 
amination of  the  rich  brachiopod  fauna,  collected  by  Prof.  Hartt 
and  his  party  on  his  two  late  expeditions  to  the  Amazonas,  from 
Itaituba,  just  below  the  lower  falls  of  the  river  Tapajos,  shows 
that  the  carboniferous  beds  at  that  place  belong  to  the  coal  meas- 
ures. 

Associated  with  a  number  of  new  species  soon  to  be  described, 
there   are   found   at  that   locality,   Spirifera  camerata  Morton, 
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S,  apima  Hall,  S.  plano-convexa  Shumard,  Ritzia  punctuUfem 
Shumard,  and  a  number  of  other  species  characteristic  of  the 
North  American  coal  measures. 

Mr.  Chandless  collected  carboniferous  fossils  from  the  Paranaiy 
and  Amana,  branches  of  the  Maue-assir,  a  tributary  of  the  Ama- 
zonas  between  the  Tapajos  and  Madeira.  The  localities  are  about 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  Itaituba,  and  the  beds  and  fossils  are 
the  same  as  at  that  place,  as  is  proved  by  specimens  kindly  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Chandless. 

A  specimen  of  rock  given  me  by  Sr.  Gabriel  Vierra  Lobes  of 
Abj'dos,  and  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  river  Trombetas,  con- 
tains some  of  the  same  species  and  is  interesting  since  it  indicates 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  formation  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Amazonas,  where  Devonian  rocks  also  occur. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  Bracbiopods 
described  by  d*  Orbigny,  Salter  and  Zoula  from  Lake  Titicaca, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Cochabamba  in  Bolivia  are  in  great  part  identical 
with  the  Brazilian  and  North  American  coal  measure  forms,  and 
are  in  all  cases  more  nearly  allied  to  them  than  to  any  others. 

In  a  small  collection  of  Peruvian  fossils  forwarded  by  Prof. 
Orton  for  examination,  I  have  recognized  Ritzia  punctuUfera 
Shumard,  and  Spirifera  camerata  Morton  (S,  Condor  d'  Orb.),  in 
a  pebble  from  the  bed  of  the  Pichis  River,  a  branch  of  the  Pacbitea, 
one  of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Ucayali.  This  is  a  new 
locality  for  the  carboniferous  situated  about  six  degrees  north  of 
Lake  Titicaca. 

Carboniferous  beds  in  the  south  of  Brazil  in  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grmide  do  Sul,  are  described  in  Prof. 
Hartt's  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil.  These  arc 
also  of  coal  measure  age,  containing  workable  beds  of  coal  with 
characteristic  coal  plants. —  O.  A.  Derby. 

Analogy  of  the  Tertiary  Fauna  of  France  to  the  Tem- 
perate Regions  of  America. — MM.  Sauvage  and  Oustalet,  in  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Societ6  Philomathique  of  Paris,  remarked  that 
all  the  analogies  of  the  ichthyological  and  entomological  fauna  of 
France  during  the  oligocene  (a  division  of  the  Tertiary)  period 
were  with  those  of  the  temperate  regions  of  (North?)  America, 
e  ading  to  the  opinion  that  Europe  and  America  were  united  at 
this  epoch. 
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On  the  contrary,  considerations  drawn  from  physical  geography, 
and  especially  the  deep  sea  soundings  made  by  the  "Challenger," 
seem  to  go  against  the  view  of  intercontinental  bridges  held  by 
some  naturalists.  We  look  for  a  solution  of  the  resemblance  of 
the  tertiary  fauna  of  Europe  and  north  temperate  America,  to  a 
study  of  the  tertiary  lands  of  Arctic  America,  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  from  which  the  European  forms  of  an  American  type  may 
have  emigrated  in  preglacial  times. 

ANTHROPOIiOGY. 

The  Pygmies  of  Central  Africa.  —  Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  stud- 
ied and  drawn  the  Akka  or  pygmy  race  of  Central  Africa,  whose 
average  height  is  four  feet  six  inches.  The  statements  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Aristotle  are  thus  fully  confirmed. 

MICROSCOPY. 

Amphiplecra  pellucida  in  dots. —  A  "s^jj  objective  was  made  by 
Tolles  to  my  order,  and  finished  on  the  12th  of  March,  1873.  The 
angle  of  aperture  as  invoiced  by  Mr.  Stodder  is  165°.  From  my 
measurements  I  think  the  objective  is  correctly  named  by  the 
maker.  At  the  extreme  open  point  it  is  a  good  ^jth  dry.  The 
screw-collar  has  twelve  divisions  :  by  turning  it  eight  divisions  it 
is  adjusted  for  uncovered  wet,  and  four  divisions  remain  to  adjust 
for  cover  for  immersion  work.  It  works  through  covering  glass  of 
about  gijtb  of  an  inch,  but  it  is  better  to  use  thinner  glass,  or 
mica,  to  enable  the  observer  to  focus  through  specimens. 

With  lamp-light  and  the  ^^th  thfe  resolution  of  Aviphipleura 
pellucida  is  better  than  I  have  before  seen.  Using  ordinary  day- 
light, Vibriones,  Bacteria,  etc.,  are  well  defined,  especially  when  a 
Kelner  eye-piece  is  used  as  a  condenser. 

With  sunlight  and  the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper  cell,  Su- 
rirella  gemma  yields  longitudinal  striae,  and,  as  the  direction  of  the 
light  is  changed,  rows  of  "  hemispherical  bosses"  as  described  by 
Dr.  Woodward. 

With  the  same  illumination  specimens  of  Amphipleura  pelhicida, 
mounted  dry,  b}'  Norman,  were  resolved  and  counted  with  perfect 
ease  and  remarkable  plainness,  the  strice  being  still  distinctly  visi- 
ble with  No.  3,  eye-piece,  draw-tube  extended  six  inches,  and 
power  upward  of  10,000  times. 
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It  is  with  hesitation  that  I  remark  further  that  the  -jjtli  has  re- 
solved the  lines  of  Amphi pleura  pelludda  into  rows  of  dots,  for 
the  ''beaded"  structure  of  the  easier  test,  Sun'reUa  gemmae  is  still 
doubted  by  some  experienced  microscopists.  But  "  facts  are  stub- 
born thiufrs"  and  the  facts  are  that  with  Wenliam's  parabola  as 
an  illuminator  the  dots  are  seen,  and  with  either  the  paraboloid  or 
the  Amioi  prism  longitudinal  lines  much  finer  than  the  transverse 
ones  are  brought  out.  These  lines,  which  I  consider  genuine, 
count  not  far  from  120,000  to  the  inch.  With  a  slight  change  of 
the  adjustment  their  place  is  occupied  by  spurious  lines  counting 
generally  about  G0,000  to  the  inch.  The  longitudinal  lines  can 
only  be  seen  when  the  focus  is  best  adjusted  for  the  transverse 
striie.  AVhen  the  transverse  lines  are  examined,  they  may  be 
shown  smooth  and  shining,  similar  to  the  photograph  by  Dr. 
Woodward  in  the  Naturalist,  but  much  better.  If  the  mirror 
is  then  carefully  touched  a  sinuate  appearance  of  the  margins  of 
the  lines  suggestive  of  beading  is  seen.  This  appearance  can  be 
brought  out  readily.  And  finally  after  the  most  painstaking 
manipulation,  and  when  without  doubt  the  best  work  is  being  done, 
the  separated  dots  or  beads  appear.  —  G.  W.  Morehouse. 

Ox  Circulatory  Movement  in  Vauciieria.  —  Prof.  Leidy  made 
some  remarks  on  the  intra-cellular  circulation  of  plants,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  hairs  of  the  mullein,  the  leaf-cells  of  Vallisneria,  etc. 
The  moving  streams  of  protoplasm  he  likened  to  amoeboid  move- 
ments, and  expressect  the  opinion  that  they  were  of  the  same 
character.  In  the  common  alga,  Vaucheria,  the  filaments  of  which 
consist  of  very  long  cells,  comparable  to  those  of  Nitella  or  Chara, 
he  had  observed  an  apparent  motion  of  the  cell  contents,  which 
is  somewhat  peculiar  and,  at  least,  is  not  generally  mentioned  by 
writers.  The  w^all  of  the  cells  is  invested  on  the  interior  with  a 
layer  of  tenacious  protoplasm,  containing  the  thinner  liquid  cell 
contents  as  usual.  The  parietal  protoplasm  is  closch'  paved  with 
green  granules,  and  these  appear  very  slowly  but  incessantly  to 
change  their  position  in  relation  with  one  another.  The  motion  is 
so  slow  that  it  was  a  question  for  some  time  whether  it  did  actually 
occur,  but  it  appears  sufficiently  obvious  if  observed  in  relation 
with  the  lines  of  a  micrometer,  and  its  existence  was  confirmed  by 
several  friends  whose  attention  was  directed  to  it. —  Proceedings 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
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We  have  received  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  concerning  the  geographical  and  geological  surveys  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Tlie  Committee  conclude  that  the '' surveys,  so 
far  as  the  same  are  necessary  for  military  purposes,  should  be  con- 
tinued ;  that  all  other  survey's  for  geographical,  geological,  topo- 
graphic and  scientific  purposes,  shoukl  be  conducted  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior."  The  Committee  also  recommended  the 
consolidation  of  PowelFs  with  Hayden's  survey,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  has  since  been  done,  and  Congress 
has  voted  $75,000  for  the  continuance  of  Hayden's,  and  $15,000 
for  that  of  Powell's  survc}-.  The  continuance  of  Lieut.  Wheeler's 
survey  was  previously  provided  for,  $30,000  having,  we  believe, 
been  voted  for  its  expenses.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  step  has 
been  taken  towards  a  consolidation  of  the  geological  and  geograph- 
ical surveys  of  the  territories  of  the  west.  AVe  believe  that  the 
scientific  interests  of  the  country  will  be  thus  furthered,  and 
greater  unity,  economy  and  scientific  accuracy  be  secured. 

The  work  should  not  stop  here,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  coop- 
eration between  the  national  govermnent  and  the  states  in  carry- 
ing on  the  survey  of  the  states  ;  in  fact,  it  has  partially  been 
begun.  This  is  extremely  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  a 
general  map,  geographical  and  geological,  of  the  United  States. 
More  than  this,  it  would  be,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  wise  and  econom- 
ical measure  to  unite  the  work  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  the 
Signal  Bureau  with  that  of  the  national  geograi)hical  and  geo- 
logical surveys.  AVhen  this  has  been  brought  about,  as  it  may  be 
tliought  necessary  to  do  at  a  future  not  far  distant,  all  these 
bureaus  might  still  farther  be  united  under  a  Science  Department, 
equivalent*  to  the  Department  of  State,  of  War,  the  Navy  or  the 
Interior,  with  the  ollieer  at  the  head  a  member  of  the  Calnnet,  to 
be  perhaps  appointed  by  the  President  under  the  advice  of  the 
heads  of  the  respective  bureaus  of  the  Science  Department ; 
tkese  bureaus  to  be  those  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology  and  Mining,  Meteorology,  Geography,  Biology  and 
Agriculture,  Anthropology  and  Education,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  an  organization  of  the  scientific  forces  of  the  country  is 

already  foreshadowed   in    that  of  the   Smithsonian    Institution, 
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which,  by  its  intimate  relations  with  the  government,  and  the 
national  induence  it  has  acquired  through  the  wise  and  able 
administration  of  its  affairs,  has  become  even  now  almost  in  part 
the  equivalent  of  a  government  department. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  the  annual  meetings  of  onr  scientific  and 
learned  bodies,  some  action  be  taken  towards  directing  public 
attention  to  the  need  of  a  well  organized  Department  of  Science 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  a  broad  and  generous  scientific  cul- 
ture, physical,  biological  and  social,  or  relating  to  any  other 
branch  of  science  which  may  aid  in  the  elevation  and  improvement 
of  our  people. 

On  June  2d  the  corner-stone  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  in  course  of  erection  on  Manhattan  Square,  New 
York,  was  laid  in  presence  of  an  audience  numbering  5000  people. 
Scientists  were  invited  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Robert 
L.  Stuart,  President  of  the  Museum  Association,  delivered  an 
address  in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  which  was  followed  by  an 
address  by  Governor  Dix,  and  one  by  Professor  Joseph  Heniy. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  President  Grant.  We  have  seen  the 
plans  of  this  great  structure,  which  is  designed  to  cover  eighteen 
acres,  and  cost  when  completed  86,000,000.  It  will  be  exceedingly 
handsome,  imposing  and  convenient.  In  his  address  Professor 
Henry  said  that  the  great  institution  they  were  inaugurating 
would  not  be  complete  without  provision  for  regular  courses  of 
free  lectures  and  the  presence  of  a  body  of  scientific  investigators 
who  should  give  the  results  of  their  studies  to  the  country.  In 
congratulating  the  citizens  of  New  York  on  the  brilliant  material 
prospects  of  this  museum,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  advice  of 
Prof.  Henry  may  be  promptly  carried  out,  and,  that  the  impetus  it 
may,  under  good  management,  give  towards  elevating  the  culture 
of  our  country  be  commensurate  with  the  amusement  if  will  afford 
to  the  people  of  the  great  city  in  which  it  is  located. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  value  of  applied  entomology  w 
felt  by  the  people  of  New  York.  The  Legislature  of  1872,  as  we 
have  recently  learned,  passed  the  following  resolve : — ''The  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  Asa 
Fitch  for  revising  and  completing  for  publication  his  survey  of  the 
noxious  and  other  insects  of  the  state,  the  state  to  have  the  right 
to  publish  at  all  times  any  number  of  copies  of  said  work  for  its 
own  use  without  further  payment.    Dr.  Fitch's  first  report  was 
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dished  in  1856  ;  fourteen  in  all  have  appeared,  being  published 
the  "Transactions  of  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society." 

extra  copies  of  the  last  four  reports  have  been  published,  and 
y  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.     They  are  interesting, 

of  fresh  observations  and  deserve  the  widest  circulation. 

T  appears  that  for  two  years  the  grasshoppers  have  so  devas- 
;d  several  counties  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  that  the  settlers  are 
)overi8hed,  and  the  earth  is  now  so  full  of  grasshoppers 4;hat  the 
[  cannot  be  tilled  for  at  least  one  year.  A  bill  was  passed  by 
igress  permitting  the  settlers  in  all  these  counties  to  abandon 
ir  land  for  one  year,  without  prejudice  to  their  rights  under  the 
emption  laws,  so  that  they  may  support  their  families  else- 
ere. 

iVe  have  before  us  the  first  number  (May)  of  '*  Psyche,"  the 
;aii  of  the  Cambridge  Entomological  Club,  edited  by  B.  P. 
.nn  (8vo,  pp.  4).  This  timely  issue  will,  besides  the  matter 
may  expect  to  find  in  such  a  journal,  contain  a  list  of  all  writ- 
s  upon  entomology  published  in  North  America  from  the 
^inning  of  1874,  with  a  brief  note  of  the  contents  of  each, 
e  subscription  price  is  $1.00. 

T  is  understood  that  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman  offers  his  Herbarium 
sale.  It  must  be  rich  in  specimens  of  southern  plants,  and 
lecially  valuable  as  containing  the  types  of  many  species  de- 
ibed  in  his  "Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States."  His 
Iress  is  Apalachicola,  Florida. — W.  M.  C. 

The  Botanical  Congress  of  Europe  began  its  sessions  under 
I  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  at  Florence.  An  interesting 
►ort  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  in  the  London  Journal  of 
tany  for  June  and  July. 

There  is  a  flourishing  Natural  History  Society  in  New  Albany, 
liana,  with  a  fine  local  collection  of  Indian  remains,  some  of 
ch  rarity.  The  collections  in  other  departments  are  very  cred- 
t)le. 

The  well  known  entomologist  G.  A.  Ilerrich  Schaefler,  died  at 
tisbon,  Germany,  on  the  14th  of  April,  aged  75  years. 

The  distinguished  geologist,  Professor  John  Phillips,  died  at 
ford,  England,  on  the  24th  of  April,  aged  73  years. 
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Claude  Gay,  who  wrote  a  large  volume  on  the  history,  zoology 
and  botany  of  Chili,  recently  died,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

EXCHANGES. 

Hair  of  Dermestes— Larvap  of  Dcrmestes  with  test-hairs  in  «7u,  for  good  micro- 
scopic ubjecfc.— R.  11.  Ward,  53  Fourth  Street,  Troy,  X.  Y. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Defcriptions  of  A>?r  Species  of  Goniatidx.  WItli  a  list  of  previously  described  species.  Bf 
Jaincii  Hall.    1»74.    Hvu. 

The  Hcience  of  Homeupathy;  or,  A  Critiral  and  Synthetical  Erposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Homeopathic  School.  Jiy  (.'liarles  J.  IIfiii|ul.  lloili,  $1.75.  bot^ricke  i  Tafci.  New  ^ork, 
I'liilHili'lplita.  liHllliiiore,  8nn  Krtiiichco,  IN74.  pp.  177.    8vo. 

The  (itoloyical  and  yaliiral  lli*tory  Surrey  of  Minnesota.  The  Second  Annual  Report,  for 
the  year  IHU.    By  N.  H.  Whicliell  aiul  fci.  F.  IVckhnin.    St.  Paul,  1874.    pp.  Ti-'ila.    »vo. 

The  Urotmizalion  and  Progress  of  the  Anderson  School  of  Satural  J£i»tory  at  Penikae 
liland.     Report  of  the  Trustee*  for  IHI J,    Caiiibridice,  1S74.    8vo. 

Annual  Ueport  of  the  TrnMcef  nf  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  Harvard  CoHeye.i* 
Cambridge;  Together  vtlh  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jiuseu/n^ /or  Hfti.  BofttoD,  14^4. 
«vo. 

Urethrotomy,  External  and  Internal  Combined,  in  Cases  of  Multiple  and  DijRcuH  Stricturt; 
\cith  Remarks  on  the  L'rethrnl  Culihre.     Bv  Fesseudeii  N.  OtU.    New  York,  lf<74.    »vo. 

Itescriptwns  of  Bryozoa  and  Corals  of  the  Lover  JJelderberg  Group.  By  Jaiucs  Hall.  Albtur, 
1874.    Civ«». 

On  the  Plagopterine  and  the  Ichthyology  of  Utah.  By  Edward  1).  Cope,  Philadelphia,  l^i 
gv<). 

Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Mt.  Washington^  .V.  //.  By  E.  P.  Auslin;  With  Descriptiont  i^ 
Netc  Species,  i>y.l.  L.  LeCoule.    Boston.    8vo. 

Hirds  of  Wotf.rn  and  yorthirestern  Mejrico.  Based  upon  Collections  made  by  A.J.Oreftfin, 
J.  Zantus  and  Ferd.  Bischoff.    By  (it'orK**  N.  Lawrence.     Bosttoii.    4to. 

Pescriptionsof  Six  Supposed  AVif  Species  of  American  Bird*.  By  Geor^re  N.  Lawrence.  S«-w 
Y'urk.    8VO. 

Entomological  Contributions.    No.  III.    By  J.  A.  Lintner.    Albany.    May,  1874.    8vo. 

The  hutterjlies  of  Sorth  America.  By  W.  11.  Edwards.  Secoud  series.  Pari  1.  Poblisbed  by 
llurd  &  lloiiKiiton,  New  Voik.    May,  ift74.    4io. 

Catalogue  of  Ftotcering  Plants  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  qf  Michigan^  irith  a  fev  ^  t^ 
Cryptogainia,  By  N.  Coleman.  Kent  hclenlilic  Institute.  Miscellaueuus  PublicatioMS.  30.t 
Grand  Itupius,  1874.    8vo.  ^ 

Catalogue  of  Plants  Groitin-j  Without  Cultivation  in  the  State  of  Xetc  Jersey,  vith  a  Speci/e 
DescrtptH'n  of  all  the  Species  of  Violet  found  therein.  By  Oliver  K.  Wlliifi.  J.  W.  ScbenuerliwfH 
<&  Co.,  Puiillsliers.    New  York,  l^'.4.    8vo. 

Anatomy  of  the  Jnvertchrata.  By  C.  Th.  V.  Slebold.  Trnnslaled  fk*oni  the  Gertnan  wltli 
AddKiona  and  Notes  by  Waldo  I.  Burneli.  J aiues  Campbell,  Publisher.  Bos>tuo.  1874.  pp. 
47U.    Hvo. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Noxious,  Hentjicial,  and  other  Insects  of  the  State  of  Mtssouri, 
made  to  the  iState  Bnard  of  A'jriculfure,  pursuant  to  an  Appropriation  for  this  purpos</romtki 
Leaislature  of  the  State.    B>  (.'liarles  V.  Klley.    .leflerson  Ciiy,  1874.    8vo. 

Instructions  for  ifhserving  the  Transit  of  Vcnus^  Decemher  8-I»,  1874.  Prepared  by  tlie  CoBH 
iiii^biiMi  authorised  by  Conidehs  and  printed  lor  tlie  u«>e  ot  t lie  observing  parllea  by  auUionty 
oi  the  Hon.  ?)ecreiary  oi  ihe  Navy      \Va>lilnKl<'Ui  1^*^74.    4to. 

Geographical  and  Geological  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  100/A  Meridian. 

Astrononmal  Report.    By  Lien  I.  George  M.  Wheeler.    Washlntelon.    1874.    4to. 

On  the  Transformations  of  the  Common  House  Fly^  with  Soles  on  Allied  Forms,  By  A  & 
Packard. Jr.     1874,    pp.  14.    8vo.     Willi  a  plate. 

Dtscriptions  of  Setr  North  American  Phalienidce  and  Phyllopoda.  By  A.  S.  Packard, jr.  VSi. 
pp.  18.    «vo. 

The  Influence  of  Climate  and  Topography  on  ofir  Trees.  By  J.  G.  Cooper.  8vo.  From  Ibt 
l*roceitlinK!>  ot  tl'ie  C'alllcrnia  Acadelii)  oi  Scitiices',  March  IH,  1»74. 

The  Mezquitc  Bean.  By  J.  G.  Cooj)er.  i'roiu  the  S!'Cl«^iititlc  Pres>«.  San  Francleeo,  NuT.  i 
1871.    4io. 

Psyche.  0rf;an  of  the  Cainbrldj^c  Entomological  Club.  Edited  by  B.  Plckman  Maim.  \<tA.i, 
No.  i.    C'ainhndge.  Mas.s  ,  3lay,  1874.    pp.4.    8vo. 

Observer  o/  yufure.    N'ol.  1,  No.  '2.    Lsiwrence,  Kansas.    Wednesday,  April  29, 1874. 

Les  Crislulloides  Complexes  a  Somuiet  Etoile.     Par  Leopold  Hugo.    Pariik,  1872.    8vo. 

Essai  sur  la  Geometrie  des  (  risfalloides.    Par  Leo|H>ld  Hugo.     Paris,  1873.    8vo. 

Introduction  a  la  Geometrie  Dvscrij'tice  des  Cristalloides.  Par  Leo|H>ld  Hugo.  Paris,  Iffi 
8vo. 

y  a-t-il  des  Faunes  Naiurelles  Distinctes  a  la  Surface  deu  Olobe^  et  quelle  Methi>df  doit-o*  f*" 
pioyer  pour  arriver  a  les  definer  tt  les  limiteri'  Extrait  des  Anuaies  de  la  doclete  Ent*>BM»kr 
gique  lie  Belglijue.    Par  A.  Preiidlicninne  de  Borre.     1873.    8vo. 

Organ  der  deutschtn  Gesellschaft  fur  Anthropologic  cthnologie  and  Urgeschichte,  ArchlTflW 
Aniliropolo^le.  Zeit^cllrilt  fur  Naiuigi  bclilclite  and  L' i get>ci>icnte  des  31euis€lieD.  Yon  frled- 
rie.h  Vie««'g  nnd  i^iiUn  In  Branubchweig.    1874.    4io. 

Schrijten  der  Xaturforschtnden  GiselUchatX  in  Datuig,  Ncue  Folge.  Vol.  S,  I*SrU  l*t 
Danzig,  1872  -  187;i.    8Vo. 
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NOTES   ON   THE  FLORA  OF  SOUTHERN   FLORmA. 

BT   FREDERICK   BRENDEL. 

Is  the  flora  of  Southern  Florida  and  the  Keys  in  reality  North 
American  or  West  Indian?  One  of  the  greatest  authorities  in 
botanical  geography,  Prof.  Grisebach,  in  his  latest  work  upon  the 
distribution  of  plants  (''Vegetation  der  Erde,"  2,  p.  340),  as  also 
in  a  previous  one  ("Die  Geographische  Yerbreitung  der  Pflanzen 
West  Indiens,"  pp.  19  and  20),  favors  the  former  opinion. 

He  says:  —  "The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  Florida  is  in 
general  identical  with  that  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  But  eight 
species  of  West  Indian  woody  plants  occur  in  Florida,  and  but  six 
in  Key  West.*  When  the  Northern  Bahamas  above  27°  N.  Lati- 
tude shall  be  explored  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  neighboring  main-land,  but  sixty-five  English  miles 
distant,  will  be  yet  more  evident.  This  difference  is  not  due  to 
climate,  nor  yet  to  geological  structure,  for  as  the  coast  of  Florida 
is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  so  has  the  archipelago  of  the  Bahamas 
been  built  up  by  the  same  means.  Why  is  it  then  that  the  vege- 
tation of  the  West  Indies  has  possession  of  these  islands  and  not 
of  the  equally  near  and  similarly  formed  Keys  of  Florida?  Even 
the  few  plants  which  are  common  to  both  occur  also  for  the  most 

*  In  Florida,  two  CoecolobcB,  PUhecolobium  UnguUccUiy  Guettardia  eUipticay  I'tycho- 
bria  lanceolatat  Myrsint  loBta,  Jacquinia  armUlaris  and  Toumefortia  gnapalodet ;  In  Key 
West,  Ouaiacum  sanctum^  Schc^eria  /HUescenM,  Pcasiflora  anguttifoUa^  Bxoittmma 
OaribeBumt  Erithalis  frutioosa  and  Beurrerta  tomtntota. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Confrress,  In  the  year  1874,  by  the  PSABODT  ACADUfT  OF 
SonuvCJB,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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part  on  the  continental  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  may  as  probably 
have  reached  the  Keys  from  there  as  from  Cuba.  The  most  obvi- 
ous reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Bahamas  are  united  with 
the  Greater  Antilles  by  innumerable  islands  and  shoals,  while  on 
the  contrary  Florida  and  the  Keys  are  separated  from  them  by  the 
Gulf  Stream — a  proof  that  ocean  currents  do  not  always  serre  to 
connect  floral  regions  but  at  times  aid  in  preserving  the  limits  be- 
tween creations  originally  distinct."  Now  to  these  suggestions 
some  objections  may  be  made.  When  we  sec  the  habitat  of  many 
hundred  of  species  indicated  in  the  books  by  the  phrases  "  New 
England  to  Florida,"  ''  S.  Carolina  to  Florida,"  etc.,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  flora  of  Florida  belongs  to  that  of  North  America. 
But  "Florida"  in  most  of  these  cases  means  Northern  Florida. 
Southern  Florida,  from  Tampa  Bay  southward,  has  been  explored 
only  at  solitary  points  upon  the  coast  by  a  few  botanists,  who 
have  taken  notice  only  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  chiefly  woody 
plants.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when  the  vegetation  of  this 
region  is  better  known  it  will  prove  to  be  not  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Northern  Bahamas  as  Prof.  Grisebach  now  supposes. 

Geological  causes  cannot  be  excluded  in  botanico-geographical 
investigations  where  recent  causes  are  insufficient  to  explain  facts. 
The  coral  formation  of  Southern  Florida — if  it  be  true  that  the 
polyps  cannot  live  but  in  a  certain  depth  of  water — indicates  a 
slow  subsidence  of  the  land,  and  this  movement  may  possibly 
have  preceded  the  upraising  of  the  tertiary  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  existence  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Between  Bemini  Point  and  Cape  Florida  the  depth  of  the  stream 
is  considerably  less  than  at  any  other  point,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  line  of  connection  between  Florida  and  a  tropical  terri- 
tory eastward,  of  which  the  Bahamas  are  the  remnants.  It  is  no 
more  probable  that  the  "few"  woody  plants  enumerated  by  Grise- 
bach have  immigrated  across  the  channel  or  made  the  long  circuit 
of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  than  that  they  are  the  residue  of  a  once 
larger  number  of  plants  common  to  Florida  and  the  Bahamas. 

But  is  the  number  of  these  plants  indeed  so  small?  Dr.  Chap- 
man enumerates  in  his  "  Flora  of  the  Southern  States  "  no  less  than 
231  species  which  do  not  extend  northward  of  Tampa  Bay.  To 
these  16  may  be  added  from  other  sources,*  making  247  species 


*From  DeCandolle^a  Prodromus,  JTJKP^ia  apicata,  Croion  knmiUt  BXkd  UnmHit  Jrft 
roihamnia  FtndUrif  and  Zamia  Floridana  and  pumUa  f  tmn  Bot.  Mex.  Bound.  StmVt 
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L36  woody,  83  perennial,  and  28  monocarpic),  of  which  187  are 
>mmon  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  partly  to  South  America 
ad  (31)  to  Mexico.  23  to  Mexico  only,  and  37  known  as  yet  only 
om  Southern  Florida. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  an  insurmountable 
t^stacle  to  immediate  immigration  from  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
ny  plant  from  there  must  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf,  why 

it  that  the  majority  of  these  emigrants  have  not  settled  in 
[exico,  as  should  have  been  expected  from  the  greater  chances 
lat  evidently  exist  in  favor  of  that  country.  The  inference  is 
sasonable  that  the  156  species  of  Southern  Florida  which  are 
Dmmon  only  to  regions  lying  southward  and  not  to  Mexico  have 
>r  the  most  part  not  been  transmitted  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf, 
nd  that  we  must  recur  to  other  than  the  recent  means  of  migra- 

OD. 

The  flora  of  Northern  Florida,  including  58  widely  distributed 
pecies  which  are  not  expressly  noted  by  Chapman  as  growing 
lere,  comprises  1511  species  of  vascular  plants,  of  which  875 
ecur  in  the  Northern  States.  Of  the  remainder  234  extend  to 
forth  Carolina,  113  to  South  Carolina,  108  to  Georgia,  3  to  Ten- 
essee,  and  53  only  westward.  Of  all  these  only  15  are  men- 
oned  expressly  as  occurring  in  Southern  Florida.  Of  the  125 
hich  are  known  only  from  Florida  9  have  been  found  in  the 
^athern  part  of  the  State.  There  are  1487  Floridan  species 
hich  are  not  known  as  belonging  to  Southern  Florida,  or  which 
t  least  are  not  so  reported  in  published  documents. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  above  247  southern  species 
elong  to  170  genera,  of  which  102  with  131  species  ai-e  not 
epresented  in  Northern  Florida,  and  of  these  again  26  genera 
rith  30  species  belong  to  orders  which  are  not  found  in  other 
arts  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Comparing,  moreover,  the 
roody,  perennial  and  monocarpic  species,  we  find  the  numbers 
uite  disproportionate  and  must  suspect  Jhat  a  great  number  of 
erennials,  particularly  Cyperacese  and  grasses  in  the  interior  are 
nknown. 

From  all  these  facts  we  conclude  that  the  flora  of  Southern 
lorida  is,  so  far  as  known,  not  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the 

feiiotropium  polyttachyum  and  SarcostemvM  cUmsumi  from^uttall'a  Sylva,  Acticia 
ttiHUguay  Sideroxylon  faetidisHmum,  Cordia  tpeciosn  and  floribunda,  and  Coocoloba 
jrvi/Mia  i  and  from  Grisebach.  Abutilon  permoUe,  Desmodium  tortuodum  and  Crinum 
'loridanum  (1 ). 
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North  American  flora,  but  a  link  between  it  and  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  a  portion  of  those  species  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  northern  portions  of  the  State,  and  the  immediately  adyacent 
region,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  south. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  RHTNCHOPHOROUS 

COLEOPTERA. 

BY   JOHN    L.    LECONTE,   M.D. 

OTIORHYNCHIDJE. 

In  a  large  number  of  genera*  of  Rhynchophora,  at  the  front  ptrt 
of  the  mandibles,  may  be  seen  a  round  or  oval  depression,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  scar,  and  which  served,  during  the  pupa  stage, 
and  for  the  early  part  of  the  imago  life,  as  an  attachment  for  a 
deciduous  piece,  of  a  conical  and  usually  slender  form.  Many 
times  specimens  had  occurred  in  which  one  or  both  of  these  pieces 
were  still  adherent,  and  the  explanations  thereof  were  varied  and 
incorrect-t  The  opinion  of  Lacordaire  seems  to  be  quite  satisfac- 
tory, that  they  are  probably  of  service  in  enabling  the  insect  to 
cut  its  way  out  from  the  nest  or  cell  in  which  the  transformation 
ktakes  place. 

While  recognizing  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  singular 
structure,  altogether  without  parallel  among  other  insects,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Lacordaire,  that  we  have  here  a 
character  of  great  importance  for  systematic  purpose,  and  that 
after  removing  the  large  mass  of  such  genera,  the  normal  series  of 
Curculionidse  would  be  much  more  amenable  to  classification.  In 
fact  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  confusion  and  indefinitenesa 
of  the  first  part  of  the  classification  of  Lacordaire  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  intercalation  of  genera  with  scarred  mandibles  and  those 
with  simple  mandibles.  I  have  therefore  placed  the  former  as  a 
separate  family,  having  the  following  general  characters. 

The  body  afibcts  two  forms ;  in  the  apterous  species  the  elytia 
are  connate  and  convex  with  the  humeri  rounded ;  in  the  winged 
species  they  are  more  oblong,  with  the  humeri  more  or  less  prom- 

*  Lacordaire,  Gen.  Col.  yi,  5  (note). 
t  MtUler,  Germar's  Mag.  ili,  4M. 
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inent.  The  beak  is  alike  in  both  sexes,  usually  short  and  broad, 
sometimes  longer  and  thickened  or  dilated  at  tip,  which  is  emargi- 
nate ;  the  antennal  grooves  are  either  (1)  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  beak  (Otiorhynchus),  in  which  case  they  are  short,  and  not 
bent  downwards ;  (2)  longer,  lateral,  and  directed  towards  the 
eyes  or  (3)  long  or  short,  directed  obliquely  below  the  eyes  ;  they 
always  extend  nearly  to  the  apex.  The  mandibles  are  short  and 
thick,  pincer-shaped,  with  an  apical  scar,  which  varies  somewhat 
in  different  genera,  to  which  was  attached  a  deciduous  piece  also 
of  variable  form ;  very  long  and  falcate  (Phyllobius,  etc.),  long 
and  straight  (Trigonoscuta),  or  short  and  obtuse.  The  mentum 
is  large,  and  fills  the  buccal  space,  except  in  Eudiagogus,  where 
it  is  small,  leaving  the  maxillfle  exposed.  The  antennse  are  ge- 
niculate, with  the  scape  usually  very  long ;  the  club  is  pubescent 
and  annulated.  The  eyes  are  usually  rounded,  but  in  several 
genera  transverse  and  pointed  below  ;  in  the  latter  case,  but  also 
in  some  of  the  round -eyed  genera,  the  front  margin  of  the  pro- 
thorax  is  dilated  forming  post-ocular  lobes  ;  these  lobes  are  some- 
times very  feeble  and  sometimes  indicated  only  by  a  marginal  row 
of  long  hairs  {vibrissce  of  Lacordaire).  The  front  coxae  are  con- 
tiguous in  our  genera.  The  trunk  is  short,  even  in  the  winged 
species,  the  epimera  of  the  meso thorax  project  below  the  elytra  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent ;  the  episterna  of  the  metathorax  are  either 
covered  by  the  elytra,  and  indistinct,  or  narrow  and  very  dis- 
tinct. The  hind  coxse  are  usually  widely  separated,  the  ventral 
segments  are  5  (in  one  specimen  of  Nocheles  but  4  are  visible)  ; 
the  1st  and  2d  larger,  connate,  3d  and  4th  shorter,  5th  a  little 
longer.  The  lateral  extension  of  the  ventral  segments  is  tolerably 
wide,  broader  behind ;  the  dorsal  segments  are  membranous,  the 
last  is  corneous,  divided  in  ^  as  usual,  but  the  terminal  portion 
apparently  more  retractile  than  In  genuine  Curculionidae.  The 
l^s  are  moderate,  tibiae  variable  in  form,  tarsi  spongy  beneath, 
usually  dilated,  though  sometimes  (Ophryastes)  very  slightly  so, 
and  in  Rhigopsis  only  sparsely  ciliate. 

The  tribes  of  this  family  so  far  as  represented  in  our  fauna  may 
be  naturally  grouped  as  follows  : — 

A-   Side  pieces  of  metathorax  concealed,  or  indistinct ;  elytra  connate : 
Antennal  grooves  short,  on  the  upper  face  of  the  beak ;  or  lateral  and 
directed  towards  the  eyes,  eyes  rounded,  or  nearly  so,  pro  thorax 
not  lobed Otiorhynchini. 
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Antennal  grooves  lateral,  directed  below  the  eyes,  which  are  rounded, 

prothorax  not  lobed : Brachtdebixl 

Directed  below  the  eyes,  which  are  sometimes  transverse,  prothom 
more  or  less  lobed : 

Humeri  rounded '  Xeptopsdo. 

Humeri  angulated Bbigopsxxl 

B.   Side  pieces  of  metathorax  narrow,  distinct : 

a.  Elytra  connate,  humeri  rounded : 

Eyes  rounded,  prothorax  not  or  scarcely  lobed.      DrsLOBno. 
Eyes  transverse,  prothorax  lobed.     .    .    .         Ophryastixl 

b.  Elytra  ft-ee,  humeri  distinct,  wings  perfect ; 

I.  Mentum  large,  beak  short,  flat ; 

Antennal  grooves  very  short,  not  oblique  (eyes  usaaUy 
rounded  and  prothorax  not  lobed) ;  outer  stria  of 
elytra  entire Phtllobiisl 

Antennal  grooves  longer,  oblique,  outer  stria  of  elytn 
imperfect TAimncca. 

II.  Mentum  large,  beak  rather  long.     .    .  Evonin. 

III.  Mentum  small,  gula  prominent;    beak  short,  antennal 

grooves   oblique,  deep;    eyes  transverse,   prothom 
lobed  in  front Eudiagoginl 

It  will  be  seen  after  a  short  inspection  of  the  characters  above 
mentioned  for  the  definition  of  the  respective  tribes,  that  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  in  this  family  parallels  in  a  remarkable  manner 
that  which  I  have  developed  in  the  Tenebrionidae,*  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Dr  Horn  in  his  excellent  monograph  of  that  fam- 
ily, as  represented  in  our  fauna.f  There  is,  namely,  a  higher  se- 
ries, characterized  by  large  mentum  and  absence  of  wings,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  former  case  (Asididse)  by  the  ventral  segments 
entirely  corneous,  |  in  the  latter  (A)  by  the  indistinct  side  pieces 
of  the  metathorax.  Then  comes  a  second  series,  composed  of  two 
principal  subseries,  Blapsidse  in  the  former  instance,  with  elytn 
widely  extended  on  the  flanks,  and  Tenebrionidse  with  narrow  epi- 
pleurse,  the  first  always  apterous,  the  second  mostly  winged ;  in 
the  present  family  we  have  (B-a)  apterous,  and  (B-b)  winged, 
and  in  the  last,  as  in  the  genuine  Tenebrionidse,  additional  degair 
dational  characters  in  the  oral  organs,  which,  in  the  isolated  genus 
Eudiagogus,  have  the  same  general  form  as  in  the  short  beaked 
species  of  the  next  family. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  European  species  are 

*  Class.  Col.  N.  America, 
t  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  xiy,253,  sqq. 

t  The  only  instance  in  the  TenebrlonidsB  of  this  character,  occurring  ontside  of  tke 
Astdide  series,  is  in  a  smaU  group,  Calcar,  etc.,  otherwise  allied  to  TenebrioninL 
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very  Dumerous,  the  representation  in  North  America  is  but  small, 
and  that  the  highest  form,  Otiorhynchus,  exists  on  this  continent 
only  as  a  few  species  imported  with  and  parasitic  on  fruit  trees,  in 
the  Atlantic  States. 

On  examining  closely  the  part  of  the  head  adjacent  to  the  eyes, 
a  small  oblique  suture  will  be  seen  extending  downwards  from  the 
anterior  inferior  part ;  if  this  fissure  is  entirely  closed,  the  eye  is 
round,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  genera ;  if  it  is  open  the  eye  be- 
comes more  or  less  pointed  at  that  part,  and  finally  assumes  the 
transverse,  acuminate  form  observed  in  Ophryastes,  etc.  My  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to  this  peculiarity,  by  observing  that  in 
the  few  species  of  Otiorhynchus  now  domiciled  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  quite  perceptible  differences  in  the  form  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  more  rounded  in  0.  arcticuSy  and  more  pointed  in 
O.  ligneus.  In  Agraphus  this  fissure  is  more  distinct,  and  the 
eye  is  accordingly  more  pointed. 

The  groups  of  Otiorhynchini  are  distinguished  by  the  tarsal 
angues  and  antennae,  as  follows : 

Ungaes  separate ; 

Antenose  long  and  slender, Otiorhynchi. 

Antennse  thicker, Trachyphloei. 

Ungues  connate  at  base, Peritell. 

The  tribe  Brachyderini  as  here  limited  is  by  no  means  that  de- 
fined by  Lacordaire  under  the  same  name.  I  have  removed  f^om 
it  various  groups  having  the  humeri  distinct,  which  will  be  found 
below  and  under  Tanymecini ;  Sitones  and  its  allies  do  not  even 
belong  to  this  family,  but  will  be  found  among  the  first  Curculion- 
idse,  where  the  simple  mandibles  and  small  mentum  entitle  them 
to  be  placed. 

Thus  diminished,  the  tribe,  as  represented  in  our  fauna,  indicates 
but  two  groups,  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  beak : 

Beak  longer  than  the  head,  feebly  auricolate,  antennal  grooves  com- 
mencing on  the  upper  surface;  support  of  deciduous  piece  very 
prominent,  eyes  coarsely  granulated,  somewhat  pointed  below. 

Amomphi. 

Beak  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  not  aurlculate,  support  of  decid- 
uous piece  very  prominent ;  eyes  finely  granulated,  subemarglnate 
inflront Geonomi. 

The  first  group  is  represented  by  a  single  undescribed  species 
from  Colorado ;  the  accessory  mandibular  pieces  are  short,  pyram- 
idal, obtuse,  and  slightly  curved. 
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The  second  group  is  represented  by  two  species  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  belonging  to  Epicaerus  and  Graphorinus  ;  the  body  is  pyri- 
form  and  robust ;  the  accessory  mandibular  pieces  are  not  pre- 
served in  any  of  my  specimens,  but  the  process  which  supports 
them  is  longer  and  more  prominent  than  in  any  other  group. 

With  the  tribe  Leptopsini,  and   the  anomalous  Rhigopsis  de- 
scribed below,  the  series  having  the  side  pieces  of  the  metathorax 
indistinct  or  invisible  is  concluded.      They  differ  essentially  by 
the  outline  of  the  f^ont  margin  of  the  prothorax  being  sinnoas 
when  viewed  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  lobe  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  eyes,  when  the  head  is  deflexed ;  and  correlative  witlii 
this  the  tip  of  the  presternum  is  broadly  and  feebly  emarginate. 
The  eyes  are  more  or  less  transverse  and  pointed  below,  though 
nearly  round  in  Phyxelis.     The  beak  is  moderate  or  rather  long, 
sometimes  wider  at  tip,  and  auriculate  (Hylobiusf  torpidus  Lee 
and  Tyloderesf  gemmatus  Lee.,)  very  much  as  in  Otiorhynchus. 
The  antennal  grooves  are  visible  from  above,  but  descend  obliquely, 
towards  the  inferior  angle  of  the  eye,  which  however  they  do  not 
reach.     Panscopus  and  Phyxelis  represent  this  tribe  in  the  At- 
lantic States,  and  also  a  species  which  I  refer  to  Strangaliodes ; 
the  Pacific  representatives  are  the  two  species  above  named,  each 
indicating  a  new  genus.     I  have  a  remarkable  9  specimen  of  H.f 
torpidus,  having  but  4  ventral  segments,  one  of  the  two  short  s^- 
ments  being  wanting. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  Otiorhynchidse,  in  which  the 
side  pieces  of  the  metastemum  are  well  defined,  though  always 
narrow,  may  be  separated  into  two  principal  types,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  beak. 

In  the  first,  the  beak  is  moderate,  or  rather  long,  more  or  less 
thickened,  with  the  antennal  grooves  (as  in  all  the  preceding), 
somewhat  visible  from  above,  and  either  directed  towards  the  eyes, 
or  obliquely  downwards ;  the  prothorax  is  truncate  at  base,  the 
elytra  are  connate,  and  the  humeri  are  rounded.  The  eyes  vary 
in  form,  and  the  prothorax  is  either  lobed  or  not,  according  as  the 
eyes -are  transverse  or  rounded. 

Apical  process  of  mandibles  pyramidal,  acute : 
Tibise  with  a  terminal  hook, DyslobL 

Apical  process  not  prominent  : 
Tibise  normal,  truncate  at  tip,     ......     Ophryastes. 

TibiflB  expanded  at  tip, Trigonoscute. 

In  the  second  type  the  beak  is  flat  above,  usually  channelled, 
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sometimes  finely  carinate,  not  expanded  at  tip ;  the  antennal 
grooves  are  very  narrow,  parallel  at  their  origin,  and  usually  sud- 
denly deflexed,  though  sometimes  (Phyllobius)  very  short  and 
straight.  The  eyes  vary  in  form  and  the  prothorax  is  lobed  or 
not.  The  prothorax  is  usually  bisinuate  at  base,  with  the  hind 
angles  acute,  though  sometimes  truncate.  The  elytra  are  usually 
ftee,  with  prominent  humeri,  and  the*  wings  well  developed: 
though  sometimes  they  are  connate,  with  rounded  shoulders.  The 
accessory  mandibular  piece  is  long  and  falcate  in  both,  and  the 
support  at  the  tip  of  the  mandible  is  circular  and  not  prominent ; 
characters  of  great  moment  when  associated  with  the  peculiar  form 
of  body. 

Two  tribes  are  indicated  by  a  difference  in  the  outer  stria  of  the 
elytra : 

Outer  stria  of  elytra  entire Phyllobuni. 

Outer  stria  of  elytra  abbreviated  or  interrupted     .    .     Tanymecini. 

The  first  tribe  is  represented  by  Pachnseus,  and  Phyllobius  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  by  Scythropus  on  both  slopes  of  the  con- 
tinent. Of  these  Pachnseus  has  the  eyes  transverse,  and  the  pro- 
thorax lobed  at  the  sides  in  ft'ont,  while  in  the  others  the  eyes  are 
rounded,  and  prominent,  and  the  front  outline  of  the  prothorax 
is  straight.  The  species  are  all  winged,  and  the  humeral  angles 
are  obtuse  and  well  defined.  The  base  of  the  prothorax  is  trun- 
cate in  all  the  genera  except  Pachnaeus,  where  it  is  distinctly  bi- 
sinuate. 

Macrostylus,  a  Brazilian  genus  recently  found  in  Texas,  is  an 
anomalous  member  of  this  tribe.  The  antennae  are  very  long  and 
slender,  and  the  joints  of  the  club  seem  to  be  quite  separate  and 
free.  It  is  of  very  small  size,  and  has  the  elytra  connate  and  the 
humeral  angles  not  prominent;  the  beak  is  not  channelled,  but 
otherwise  resembles  the  beak  of  other  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
claws  are  connate  almost  to  the  tip,  as  in  Phyllobius,  etc.,  while 
they  are  separate  in  Pachnaeus.  There  are  thus  three  groups  in- 
dicated. 

Prothorax  lobed  in  A*ont ;  claws  separate :     .    .    .  Pachneei. 

Prothorax  not  lobed ;  claws  connate : 

Humeri  prominent,  elytra  tree : Phyllobli, 

Humeri  not  prominent,  elytra  connate :      ...  Macrostyles. 

The  Tanymecini  resemble  in  form  the  Phyllobiini,  but  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  outermost  stria  of  the  elytra  being  confluent 
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with  the  next  about  ^  f^om  the  base,  or  abbreviated  at  that  point, 
or  interrupted,  the  continuation  commencing  behind  the  middle 
and  extending  to  the  tip.  The  prothorax  is  bisinuate  at  base 
(Compsa,  Brachystylus  and  Brachythysus),  truncate  or  feebly 
rounded  in  Tanymecus,  Aphrastus,  and  the  genera  with  connate 
elytra.  The  eyes  are  rounded  and  the  prothorax  not  lobed  in  all 
of  our  genera. 

Four  groups  are  indicated  in  our  fauna. 

Elytra  connate,  humeri  not  prominent,   ....  Symmathetes. 
Elytra  not  connate,  humeri  angulated ; 

Claws  connate, AphrastL 

Claws  separate ; 

Prothorax  tmncate  at  base, Tanymeci. 

Prothorax  bisinuate  at  base, Cyphi. 

Next  to  this  tribe  come  the  Entimini,  large  and  brilliant  insects 
of  South  America ;  the  rostrum  is  stout,  not  so  broad  as  in  the 
last  two  tribes,  deeply  emarginate  at  tip,  perpendicular  on  the 
sides,  thickened  below  at  the  tip,  with  the  antennal  grooves  deep 
and  oblique ;  the  apical  scar  of  the  mandibles  is  very  large,  cir- 
cular and  not  prominent.    The  eyes  are  pointed  below,  and  the 
prothoracic  lobes  large.    The  prothorax  is  comparatively  small, 
and  bisinuate  at  base  ;  the  elytra  at  base  very  broad,  with  prom- 
inent humeri,  gradually  narrowed  and  acute  behind;  the  outer- 
most stria  is  entire.    The  edge  of  the  elytra  and  the  ventral 
sutures  are  densely  fringed  with  short  hair ;   the  claws  are  not 
connate. 

Two  insects  presenting  anomalous  characters  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered, each  indicating  a  separate  tribe. 

The  first  is  found  abundantly  in  Oregon ;  the  beak  is  two  and 
a  half  times  as  long  as  the  head,  moderately  slender,  dilated  and 
auriculate  at  tip,  which  is  deeply  emarginate;   the  grooves  are 
visible  f^om  above,  short,  broad  and  deep,  prolonged  very  indis- 
tinctly in  an  oblique  direction ;  the  apical  scar  of  the  mandibles 
is  large  and  circular,  but  not  prominent.    The  eyes  are  nearly 
round,  and  not  prominent.    The  antennae  are  slender,  and  not 
different  in  form  from  those  of  Otiorhynchus.    The  prothorax  is 
rather  small,  a  little  narrowed  in  front,  not  lobed,  truncate  behind. 
Elytra  wider  at  base  than  the  prothorax,  humeral  angles  obtuse 
distinct,  feebly  rounded  at  the  sides,  obliquely  narrowed  behind ; 
scutellum  distinct.    First  ventral  segments  feebly  sinuate,  the 
others  straight ;  side  pieces  of  metastemum  distinct*    L^a  slen- 
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der,  tibise  feebly  mucronate  at  tip ;  tarsi  dilated,  brush-like  be- 
neath, claws  separate. 

This  species  is  from  10- 11"****  •4-*45  inch  long,  black,  densely 
clothed  with  small  cinereous  scales,  with  lateral  and  dorsal  vittffi  of 
the  prothorax,  and  scutellum  pale  yellow ;  the  prothorax  is  sparsely 
punctured,  and  the  elytra  very  feebly  striate.  I  have  named  the 
genus  Evotus.  It  is  the  Otiorhynchuaf  naso  Lee.  (Pac.  R.  B. 
Expl.  and  Surveys,  p.  56). 

The  second  of  the  anomalous  forms  above  mentioned  is  a  small, 
roughly  tuberculate  insect  of  the  southern  part  of  California, 
found  under  bark  of  yucca.  It  resembles  in  appearance  the  Euro- 
pean Rhytirhinus,  and  shows  unmistakable  Byrsopide  affinities. 
The  mentum  is,  however,  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Adelognaths 
of  the  present  family,  and  the  apical  scar  of  the  mandibles  is  dis- 
tinct, flat  and  subtriangular,  though  without  the  central  elevation 
usually  seen.  The  tarsi  are  less  dilated  than  usual,  and  sparsely 
<^iate  beneath ;  the  3d  joint  is  emarginate  rather  than  bilobed, 
the  claws  separate.  The  rostrum  is  moderate  in  length,  thick, 
irregular,  not  emarginate  at  tip,  prominent  above  the  eyes ;  the 
antennal  grooves  are  deep  and  descend  obliquely  below  the  eyes 
which  are  pointed  below,  oblique  and  transverse.  The  scape  of 
the  antennee  extends  nearly  to  the  eyes ;  the  funiculus  is  longer 
than  the  scape,  7 -jointed  as  usual,  with  the  1st  and  2d  joints  a  lit- 
tle longer ;  club  oval,  pointed  and  annulatcd  as  usual.  Prothorax 
strongly  lobed  behind  the  eyes,  feebly  emarginate  beneath,  broadly 
flattened  (but  not  excavated)  in  front  of  the  coxae.  The  side 
pieces  of  the  metathorax  are  not  distinct^  the  1st  and  2d  ventral 
segments  are  large,  connate  by  a  sinuated  suture ;  Sd  and  4th  short, 
5th  longer  than  the  3d  and  4th  united,  with  a  broad  impression 
each  side  near  the  margin. 

The  species  is  of  small  size  (5*5™")  brown,  covered  with  a  dirt 
colored  crust,  very  roughly  reticulate  above,  with  large  deep  pits ; 
the  humeral  angles  are  sharp  and  prominent ;  there  is  a  large  tu- 
bercle on  each  elytron  about  ^  from  the  tip,  and  another  smaller  one 
near  the  tip.    I  have  named  this  singular  insect  Rhigopsis  effracta. 

The  last  tribe  having  an  apical  scar  to  the  mandibles  is  Eudiag- 
ogini,  represented  by  two  species  in  the  southern  Atlantic  States. 
The  form  resembles  somewhat  the  Tanymecini,  but  is  rather 
stouter  and  more  convex ;  the  color  is  black  adorned  with  narrow 
stripes  and  bands  of  metallic  scales. 
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The  beak  is  short  and  stout,  channelled  above,  feebly  emai^Date 
at  tip,  with  the  antennal  grooves  narrow  and  deep,  running  ob- 
liquely below  the  eyes,  which  are  transverse  and  pointed  below. 
The  mandibular  scar  is  small  and  triangular,  not  prominent.  I 
have  not  seen  the  deciduous  piece,  but  suppose  it  to  be  small,  abort 
and  pyramidal.  The  mentum  is  retracted  lea>ing  a  deep  cavity, 
from  the  hind  margin  of  which  projects  the  gula  in  a  small  emar- 
ginate  prominence,  much  like  the  mentum-tooth  in  certain  Cara- 
bidse.  The  prothorax  is  broadly  rounded  at  base,  with  the  iiind 
angles  nearly  rectangular ;  the  postocular  lobes  are  large,  and  the 
front  margin  of  the  presternum  is  nearly  squarely  truncate,  so  as 
to  make  a  rounded  right  angle  with  the  outline  of  the  postocular 
lobe.  The  front  coxae  are  contiguous,  the  side  pieces  of  the  metft- 
thorax  narrow,  distinct ;  the  ventral  segments  Ist,  2d  and  5th  long, 
dd  and  4th  short ;  1st  and  2d  sutures  feebly  sinuate,  but  in  reverse 
directions.  Legs  moderate,  tibiee  with  a  small  terminal  spar  at 
the  inner  side  ;  tarsi  with  3d  joint  broadly  bilobed,  claws  approx- 
imate, but  not  connate. 

A  singularly  isolated  type,  seeming  to  have  no  relations  with 
any  other  in  our  fauna. 

CURCULIONID^. 

After  thus  separating  the  families  above  defined,  there  remains 
a  vast  complex  of  genera  having  the  sexual  characters  of  this 
series,  the  antennae  geniculate  (with  rare  exceptions),  the  club 
alwaj^s  oval  pointed   and   annulated,   uniformly  pubescent;  the 
mandibles  without  deciduous  piece,  usually  3-toothed  at  tip,  which 
is  perpendicular.     The  mentum  is  always  small  or  moderate  in  size, 
not  concealing  the  maxillae,  and  inserted  upon  a  more  or  less  elon- 
gated gular  peduncle.     The  beak  varies  in  form,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  under  the  respective  tribes ;  the  antennal  grooves  rarely  ex- 
tend to  the  front  extremity  of  the  beak  (as  in  all  the  members 
of  Otiorhynchidae),  but  commence  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  tip  (except  in  Sitonini).     The  front  coxae  are  either 
contiguous  or  separated ;  the  side  pieces  of  the  metathorax  are 
always  distinct :  the  pygidium  is  either  covered  by  the  elytra,  or 
exposed. 

The  following  principal  divisions  may  be  established  : 

A.  Antennal  grooves  extending  to  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  g:alar  pe- 
duncle broad,  not  emarginate ;  (^Brachyrhynchi). 
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Beak  short,  broad,  galar  margin  not  prominent,  eyes  round. 

SiTONINI. 

Beak  short,  very  thick,  buccal  cavity  deep Bathyrini. 

Beak  moderately  long,  gular  margin  prominent,  peduncle  and  men- 

tum  retracted Alofuini. 

3.   Antennal  grooves  not  extending  to  the  base  of  the  mandibles ; 

<!.  Gular  peduncle  broad  truncate,  mandibles  emarginate  at  tip  (antennse 

not  geniculate,  claws  toothed) ; Ithycerini. 

B.  Gular  peduncle  long :  {Mecorhynchi). 

A  careflil  analysis  of  the  tribes  composing  the  last  division 
[Mecorhynchl)  would  extend  this  memoir  to  an  unsuitable  length 
br  my  present  purpose,  and  must  be  reserved  for  the  concluding 
)art  of  my  work  on  classification,*  now  in  preparation.  A  few 
'emarks  upon  the  other  four  tribes,  which  might  even  be  regarded 
18  subfamilies,  will  however  not  be  out  of  place.  The  types  are 
veil  known  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  Bathyrini,  founded 
ipon  a  very  remarkable  species  from  Arizona  and  Texas,  which 
"esembles  somewhat  a  Cratoparls,  of  the  family  Anthribldae;  a 
'esemblance  Increased  by  the  hind  angles  of  the  prothorax  in  ^ 
)eing  expanded  and  flattened,  so  as  to  be  as  wide  as  the  base  of 
,he  elytra.  The  beak  Is  not  longer  than  the  head,  deeply  con- 
stricted at  base  beneath,  then  suddenly  expanded  so  as  to  be  as 
>road  as  long,  very  thick,  strongly  channelled  and  deeply  emar- 
^nate  above.  The  antennal  grooves  are  deep,  extending  to 
he  base  of  the  mandibles  and  flexed  below  the  eyes,  which  are 
)ointed  below ;  the  scape  of  the  antennae  extends  as  far  as  the 
sye;  the  1st  joint  of  the  funiculus  is  }  as  long  as  the  scape;  the 
\d  is  about  .}  as  long  as  the  1st;  the  3d -7th  nearly  equal  in 
ength,  gradually  a  little  thicker ;  club  pubescent,  oval,  annulated 
kS  usual.  The  buccal  cavity  is  very  deep,  and  square.  The  gular 
peduncle  is  not  visible,  and  the  mentum  small,  narrow,  and  deep 
Q  the  cavity ;  the  mandibles  are  strong,  their  base  very  broad  and 
ransverse,  the  tip  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  feebly  emarginate.  The 
TOthorax  is  lobed  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  prosternum  deeply, 
•Imost  semicircularly,  emarginate  in  front.  The  front  coxee  are 
contiguous  ;  the  side  pieces  of  the  metasternum  narrow  ;  the  sides 
f  the  elytra  narrowly  emarginate  behind  the  humeri,  scutellum 
ransverse,  wider  behind  ;  the  sutures  of  the  ventral  segments  are 
traight,  and  the  segments  less  unequal  than  usual,  the  Sd  and  4th 

*  Classification  of  the  Coleoptera  of  N.  America.    Smithsonian  Institution  Mitcell. 
ablications.    8to. 
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together  being  longer  than  the  others  separately.  The  legs  are 
short,  the  tibiae  truncate,  feebly  mucronate.  at  tip,  and  with  broad 
distinct  corbeilles;  the  tai*si  are  broadly  dilated,  3d  joint  deeply  bi- 
lobed  as  usual ;  claws  separate.    I  have  named  this  genus  Bathyris. 

B.  dispar;  oblong  oval,  black,  thickly  covered  with  large  dirty 
brown  scales,  varied  on  the  elytra  with  patches  of  paler  cinereous, 
and  with  scattered  darker  scales ;  of  these  the  most  conspicQOOS 
is  a  lateral  transverse  spot  in  front  of  the  middle  ;  a  larger  mdia- 
tinct  apical  blotch  is  marked  with  an  oblique  brownish  line ;  the 
stria  are  represented  by  ten  rows  of  quadrate  punctures ;  the  outer 
one  not  abbreviated  nor  confluent ;  scutellum  transverse,  cinereous 
scaly.     Length  4-6"" 

Arizona,  Dr.  Webb ;  Texas,  Dr.  Horn.  The  specimen  from 
Arizona  has  the  thorax  at  base  as  wide  as  the  elytra,  the  hind  an- 
gles being  expanded,  flattened  and  acute,  with  the  side  margin 
acute  ;  the  sides  in  front  of  the  angles  are  straight  and  oblique. 

Four  specimens  from  Texas,  which  I  considered  as  females,  have 
the  prothorax  rounded  on  the  sides,  narrower  in  front,  scarcely 
subsinuate  at  base,  which  is  not  as  wide  as  the  elytra,  with  the 
hind  angles  not  prominent,  but  slightly  rounded.  The  general 
form  is  therefore  as  in  Eudiagogus.  I  have  seen  a  nearly  allied 
species  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Sitonini  contain  small  species  greatly  resembling  in  fGnsx 
Tanymecus  of  the  family  Otiorhynchidae,  but  diflfering  entirely  by 
the  mentum  being  small,  and  the  maxillae  exposed  ;  the  gular  pe- 
duncle is  short  and  broad,  but  quite  distinct,  and  is  truncate  at 
the  front  margin.     The  mandibles  arc  emarginate  at  tip,  and  have 
no  apical  scar  for  the  attachment  of  the  deciduous  piece  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  preceding  family.     The  beak  is  short,  broad, 
flat  and  channelled  above,  emarginate  at  tip ;  the  antennal  groovea 
extend  to  the  base  of  the  mandibles  ;  they  are  deep  and  well  de- 
fined, and  flexed  obliquely  downwards  below  the  eyes ;  the  eyes 
are  rounded ;  the  front  margin  of  the  prothorax  is  not  lobed,  and 
not  emarginate  beneath.     The  front  coxae  are  contiguous,  the  side 
pieces  of  the  metathorax  are  narrow  and  separate ;   the  ventral 
segments  less  unequal  than  usual,  the  suture  between  the  Ist  and 
2d  sinuated.     The  tibiae  are  truncate  at  tip,  the  tarsi  dilated  and 
brushlike  beneath,  the  claws  separate  and  simple.     The  elytra  at 
base  are  much  wider  than  the  prothorax,  with  the  humeri  oblique 
and  prominent ;  wings  developed  in  all  of  our  species. 
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The  tribe  Alophini  retains  a  remnant  of  a  form  seen  otherwise 
only  in  the  preceding  family;  the  elytra  are  convex,  with  the 
hnmeri  not  prominent  and  the  prothorax  is  comparatively  small. 
The  prominence  of  the  gular  margin  easily  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  tribes.  The  tibite  are  slightly  mucronate  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  tip,  and  the  terminal  surface  is  well  defined,  not  lat- 
eral. The  apical  margin  of  the  mandibles  is  curved,  sharp  and 
prominent,  thus  making  the  outer  face  broad  and  flat,  with  a  well 
defined  margin.  Liophloeus  inquinatus  Mann,  fro.m  Alaska,  be- 
longs to  this  tribe,  and  seems  scarcely  different  from  Alophus, 
except  by  the  shorter  and  stouter  funiculus.  Lepidophorus  linr 
eaticolUs  on  the  other  hand  has  an  entirely  different  oral  structure, 
and  is  apparently  allied  to  Phytonomus,  etc. 

Ithycerus  is  a  completely  isolated  form,  having  no  relation  with 
other  genera.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Horn,*  the  remark  of  Prof. 
Lacordaire,  that  the  ^  has  6  ventral  segments,  is  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  very  convex  last  dorsal  segment,  which  can 
be  seen  from  beneath. 

BRENTHIDiE. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  remarkable  for  the  very  elongate 
form,  and  by  the  great  sexual  differences  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  mouth  organs.  In  our  own  Evpsalis  minuta  for  instance,  the 
beak  of  the  male  is  broad,  short  and  fiat,  with  large  prominent 
mandibles,  while  in  the  female  the  beak  is  long  and  slender,  with 
very  small  mandibles.  But  two  genera  occur  in  our  fauna ;  Eup- 
salis  on  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Canada  to  Texas,  and  Brenthus 
in  Lower  California. 

The  mouth  is  not  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the 
long  beaked  Curculionidse ;  the  gular  peduncle  is  wanting,  and  the 
mentum  varies  in  form  according  to  the  shape  of  the  buccal  open- 
ing, which  it  nearly  fills,  thus  coficealing  the  maxillae.  The  family 
is  also  easily  known  by  the  antenn&e  being  11- jointed,  not  clavate 
nor  geniculate,  nearly  moniliform  in  Eupsalis,  somewhat  com- 
pressed and  broader  externally  in  Brenthus. 

The  eyes  are  rounded,  the  lenses  are  covered  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  membrane,  and  are  consequently  not  granulated,  the  front 
coxse  are  separated  by  the  prosternum  ;  the  metastemum  is  long, 
and  the  side  pieces  are  distinct  and  very  narrow.     The  1st  and  2d 

*  Proc.  Am.  PhU.  800. 1873,  447. 
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ventral  segments  are  very  long,  and  closely  connate ;  3d  and  4th 
short,  5th  as  long  as  the  two  preceding  united.  The  tihise  are 
truncate  at  tip,  the  front  ones  feebly  unguiculate,  and  with  the 
inner  margin  of  the  tip  concave ;  tarsi  dilated,  bmshlike  beneath, 
3d  joint  bilobed  in  our  genera,  4th  joint  long,  claws  simple  separ- 
ate ;  the  tarsi  are  less  dilated  in  some  exotic  genera. 

The  dorsal  segments  are  arranged  exactly  as  in  true  Curculion- 
idse  ;  they  are  all  membranous  except  the  last,  which  is  comeoos 
and  convex  in  9  ,  divided  in  (J  ;  the  sides  of  the  ventral  segments 
are  only  narrowly  prolonged  upwards,  and  are  imbricated ;  the  last 
spiracle  is  large  and  uncovered.  The  elytra  have*  on  the  inner 
side  the  usual  lateral  fold,  but  instead  of  becoming  obsolete  near 
the  tip,  it  diverges  strongly  from  the  margin  and  is  contmned 
quite  to  the  suture,  fitting  to  the  lateral  edge  of  the  last  ventral 
segments,  thus  showing  an  approach  to  the  peculiar  modification 
afterwards  seen  in  Scolytidse. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  characters  in  the  Rhynchophoroos  se- 
ries occur  in  tliis  family.  Among  them  I  may  instance  Tapk- 
rodents  distortus  Westwood,  from  Natal,  remarkable  by  the 
enormous  development  of  the  lefl  mandible;  and  Calodromva 
Mellyi  Guerin,  from  India,  in  which  the  1st  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi 
is  as  long  as  the  whole  body. 

Skiues  III.    HETEROGASTRA. 

• 

I  have  named  this  series  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  abdom- 
inal segments  are  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  the  ventrals  also  pro- 
longed upwards  at  the  sides,  fitting  into  a  groove  on  the  inner  Oux 
of  the  elytra,  as  in  the  Allogastrous  series,  yet  the  best  characters 
for  the  separation  of  the  families  are  to  be  found  in  the  parUcolar 
modification  of  the  arrangement  of  the  last  ventral  s^ments. 

Nothing  distinctive  can  be  pr^icated  of  the  series  as  a  whole, 
except  the  similar  pygidium  in  both  sexes,  and  the  prolongation 
upwards  of  the  ventral  segments  to  fit  in  the  elytral  groove. 

The  families  may  be  thus  distinguished : 

A.  Pygidium  vertical  or  declivous : 

a.  AntennsB  geniculate,  clubbed;  labrum  wanting: 

Last  spiracle  covered  etc.  (sub-families  etc.)      .    Calandiodj* 

b.  Antennas  straight ;  labrum  distinct  t 

Last  spiracle  not  covered  by  ventral  segments ;  pygidium  deeply 
notched  to  receive  sutural  apex  of  elytra.    .    .    AirrHRiBO) J- 
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3.  Fygidium  horizontal ;  smaller : 

a.  Antennas  geniculate,  clubbed : 

Terminal  edge  of  last  ventral  acute,  surrounding  the  last  dorsal ; 
tibiffi  generally  compressed  and  serrate.     .    .       Scolttidjs. 

b.  Antennae  straight : 

Ventral  segments  very  unequal,  antennae  with  annulated  club. 

Apionid^. 
Ventral  segments  nearly  equal ;  antennae  with  11  separate  joints. 

CALANDRID^. 

Elytra  with  the  usual  fold  on  the  inner  face  near  the  side  very 
strongly  developed ;  diverging  behind,  and  becoming  gradually 
effaced. 

Ventral  segments Sd  and  4th  shorter,  1st  and  2d  connate;  lat- 
eral prolongations  broad,  imbricated  ;  the  sharp  edge  for  reception 
in  the  elytral  groove  only  developed  on  the  1st  and  2d  segments. 
Dorsal  segments  coriaceous,  pygidium  large,  triangular,  rounded 
at  tip,  declivous,  alike  in  both  sexes,  though  smaller  in  the  third 
sab-family ;  last  spiracle  covered  by  prolongation  of  ventral  seg- 
ments. 

Ad  excellent  synopsis  of  the  United  States  species  of  this 
family  has  been  published  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn.* 

According  to  differences  in  the  form  of  the  mouth,  the  indig- 
enous genera  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

A.  Pygidium  exposed : 

Gular  peduncle  long, CALANDRiDiE. 

B.  Pygidium  covered  by  elytra : 

Gular  peduncle  broad,  mentum  concealed,       .     .    .  KniNiD^. 

Gular  peduncle  moderate,  mouth  normal,    ....      Cossonid^. 

The  mouth  in  this  sub-family  is  formed  upon  a  peculiar  type  not 
seen  in  the  genuine  Curculionidse :  the  gular  peduncle  is  extremely 
long  and  narrow,  leaving  the  maxillee  visible  in  the  buccal  fissures ; 
the  mentum  is  small,  sometimes  concave,  and  the  palpi  not  usually 
visible.  The  mandibles  are  convex  on  their  outer  face  and 
strongly  toothed  at  tip  as  in  many  Curculionidae.  The  beak  is 
Long,  curved  and  cylindrical,  the  antennse  inserted  at  a  distance 
from  the  mouth,  geniculate,  with  a  large  club  which  is  corneous 
Gtnd  smooth  at  base,  spongy  and  pubescent  over  the  rest  of  the 
mrface.    The  eyes  are  transverse  and  finely  granulated.    The 

*Proo.  Am.  Phil.  Society,  1873. 
AMER.  NATURALIST,  VOL.  vm.  80 
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ft-ont  coxae  arc  widely  distant.  The  side  pieces  of  the  metasternom 
are  large,  and  those  of  mesostemum  also  large,  ascending  ob- 
liquely. The  hind  coxae  are  oval,  and  widely  separated,  the  tibic 
are  slender,  sinuate,  strongly  unguiculate  at  tip,  with  the  articular 
surface  lateral ;  tarsi  usually  dilated,  and  brushlike  beneath,  some- 
times narrow  and  not  scopiferous ;  last  Joint  rather  long,  daws 

simple,  separate. 

Rhdodje. 

Again  a  different  modification  of  mouth  is  seen  in  this  sub-family. 
The  gular  peduncle  becomes  a  broad  short  plate  projecting  for- 
wards, forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  within  which  the  mentum  is 
concealed.  The  mandibles  are  smooth  and  very  convex  on  the  in- 
ner face,  while  the  outer  face  is  rough  and  flattened,  and  the  teeth 
project  outwards.  The  beak  is  long  and  slender.  The  anteoxue 
are  geniculate,  the  club  is  smooth  and  corneous  at  base,  spongy 
and  pubescent  for  the  rest  of  the  surface.  The  eyes  are  large 
and  coarsely  granulated,  and  meet  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
head.  The  front  coxae  are  very  narrowly  separated,  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  the  dorsal  segments  are  as  in  Calandridft, 
except  that  the  pygidium  is  covered  by  the  elytra.  Tibiae  slender, 
strongly  hooked  at  Up,  tarsi  narrow,  3d  joint  bilobed,  ciliate  at 
the  sides,  not  pubescent :  4th  joint  long,  claws  simple,  separate. 

A  small  black  species  of  Rhina  has  been  found  by  Mr.  6.  B. 
Crotch,  in  the  trunks  of  Yucca  in  the  Mohave  Desert  of  CaUfomia; 
otherwise  the  genus  occurs  generally  in  tropical  America. 

COSSONID^. 

With  the  same  arrangement  of  abdominal  segments  above  de- 
scribed, these  insects  have  an  oral  structure  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hylobiini  in  the  true  Curculionidae.  The  gular  peduncle  is  moder- 
ately long,  the  mentum  distinct,  and  palpi  large.  The  mandibles 
are  normal  in  form,  convex  externally,  toothed  as  usual  at  tip. 
The  beak  is  moderate,  or  (Rhyncolus)  short  and  stout.  The  eyes 
transverse,  moderately  finely  granulated.  The  antennae  genicu- 
late, rather  stout,  club  oval  annulated,  pubescent.  Front  coxc 
separate,  tibiae  hooked  at  tip,  tarsi  narrow,  Sd  joint  not  dilated. 
Pygidium  covered  by  the  elytra,  smaller  than  in  the  two  preceding 

sub-families. 

SCOLYTID^. 

The  members  of  this  family,  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
destructive  enemies  of  forest  trees,  may  be  easily  recognized  tyy 
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le  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  last  ventral  segment,  which  is 
rolonged  upwards  along  the  whole  lateral  and  apical  margin,  so 
lat  the  pygidium  is  confined  entirely  to  the  dorsal  surface,  and, 
3  it  were,  surrounded  by  this  shai*p  edge. 

The  mouth  is  normal  in  form,  the  gular  peduncle  emarginate, 
18  mentum  moderate  in  size,  prominent,  buccal  fissures  broad, 
laxillse  exposed.  Mandibles  stout,  curved,  convex  on  the  outer 
ice,  toothed  on  the  inner  side.  Beak  short,  or  almost  wanting, 
Qtennse  short,  geniculate,  club  usually  solid,  annulated  on  one  or 
3th  sides,  base  usually  smooth  and  corneous  for  a  greater  or  less 
latent ;  rarely  (Phloeotribus)  the  club  is  lamellated.  Eyes  usually 
irge  and  transverse. 

Front  coxae  usually  contiguous  and  subconical,  hind  coxae  large, 
ot  widely  separated  ;  tibiae  compressed,  usually  serrate  on  the 
ater  edge,  terminal  spur  large  ;  tarsi  sub-pentamerous,  not  spongy 
eneath,  3d  joint  sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  dilated  ;  4th  joint 
sually  rudimentary,  sometimes  (Platypus)  quite  distinct,  last  joint 
»Dg,  claws  simple,  separate,  strong. 

The  ventral  segments  are  not  very  unequal  in  length,  and  the 
iture  between  the  1st  and  2d  is  straight  and  well  marked,  the  5th 

frequently  the  longest ;  the  intercoxal  process  of  the  1st  is  usu- 
ly  acute. 

The  dorsal  segments  are  membranous,  the  pygidium  is  small 
ad  horizontal,  covered  by  the  elytra ;  the  last  spiracle  is  visible  ; 
le  lateral  upward  prolongations  of  the  ventral  segments  are  well 
larked,  and  furnished  with  a  sharp  edge,  continued  even  to  the 
p  of  the  5th  segment.  The  lateral  fold  of  the  elytra  is  conse- 
lently  well  marked,  the  groove  narrow  and  deep,  gradually  ob- 
terated,  but  not  wider  toward  the  tip. 

Two  sub-families  are  indicated,  Platypodidae  and  Scolytidae,  the 
jt  with  the  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  long,  and  the  4th  dis- 
nct;  the  latter  with  the  1st  joint  shorter  than  the  others  united, 
id  the  4th  joint  less  developed.* 

The  synonymy  of  our  species  will  probably  present  much  diflft- 
ilty,  and  the  number  is  by  no  means  that  indicated  by  the  names 

*  On  p.  369,  of  vol.  vii  of  the  Genera  des  Ool^opt^res,  Lacordaire  has  established  a 
be  Eutomides,  which  differs  Arom  all  the  others  in  having  the  flanks  of  the  prothorax 
parate  firom  the  pronotum  by  a  distinct  edge ;  and  the  mass  of  the  antennae  com- 
sed  of  7  lamellate  Joints.  These  characters  are  so  foreign  to  the  Rhynchophora,  that 
tannot  help  suspecting  that  these  insects  have  been  misplaced.  I  sought  for  spcci* 
sna  in  all  of  the  large  European  collections  which  I  visited,  but  without  success. 
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in  the  catalogues.  The  only  connected  series  of  descriptions  is 
contained  in  the  synopsis  by  Dr.  Zimmermann,  with  an  appendix 
by  myself,*  in  which  differential  characters  are  given  for  the  defi- 
nition and  distinction  of  each  species.  Many  of  the  same  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  EichofT,!  with  diagnoses  only,  and  no  com- 
parative or  differential  characters.  For  their  identification,  there- 
fore, comparison  of  specimens  will  be  necessary,  or  the  completion 
of  the  promised  monograph  of  the  family  fi*om  the  hands  of  that 
author  must  be  awaited. 

ANTHRIBIDJE. 

In  this  family  of  the  Rhynchophora  there  is  as  near  an  approach 
to  the  normal  Coleoptera  as  is  observed  in  Rhinomacerids,  the 
first  family  herein  defined. 

The  beak  is  short  or  moderate,  depressed  above,  with  the  an- 
tennae inserted  in  fovese  or  short  grooves  which  are  usually  lateral, 
rarely  (Choragus,  etc.)  on  the  upper  face ;  the  antennae  are  not 
geniculate,  with  11  distinct  joints,  rarely  (Hormiscus)  but  10: 
the  scape  is  not  elongated.    The  labrum  is  quite  distinct;  the 
mouth  is  normal  in  structure,  the  gular  peduncle  large  and  deeply 
emarginate,  with  the  mentum  and  ligula  received  in  the  emargi* 
nation,  the  maxillae  are  exposed  and  have  two  distinct  loheSf 
a  character  unknown  in  the  preceding  families,  except  in  soni^ 
Platypodidae ;  mandibles  flattened,  curved  and  acute  at  tip,  toothed 
on  the  inner  side.     Eyes  large,  rather  finely  granulated,  rounded 
or  emarginate.    The  front  coxae  are  contiguous  or  narrowly  sep* 
arated,  rounded ;  the  pronotum  is  sharply  margined  behind,  and 
the  margin  is  frequently  distant  from  the  base,  curved  forwards  m^ 
the  sides.     The  side  pieces  of  the  metasternum  are  distinct.   Tlt^ 
ventral  segments  are  nearly  equal,  and  rather  closely  connecteii* 
except  the  5th  which  is  free :  the  lateral  prolongations  are  rathc^ 
wide,  not  imbricated,  and  the  sharp  edge   is  well  marked.   Tb* 
dorsal  segments  are  membranous,  except  the  pygidium  whidi  i^ 
rather  large,  deflexed  and  only  partly  covered  by  the  elytra ;  tb^ 
last  spiracle  is  large  and  visible  when  the  elytron  is  raised ;  tli^ 
base  of  the  pygidium  is  very  deeply  notched  (so  that  the  unco^ 
ered  part  appears  slightly  emarginate) ,  and  the  sutural  edge  at 
the  elytra  (which  is  grooved  for  its  whole  extent)  is  bent  dowB 

*  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  ii,  141,  Sept.,  1868. 
t  Berliner  Ent.  Zeitscbrift,  18G8  et  eqq. 
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md  slightly  prolonged  at  tip  so  as  to  fit  into  this  excavation.  The 
ateral  fold  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  elytra  is  well  marked  for 
he  middle  third,  but  is  distant  from  the  side,  and  gradually  ob- 
iterated  behind,  following  along  the  2d  line  of  punctures  from 
be  side.  The  tibiae  are  slender,  truncate  at  tip,  with  feebly  de- 
'eloped  spurs,  neVer  mucronate  ;  the  tarsi  are  dilated  and  brush- 
ike  beneath,  the  2d  joint  usually  deeply  emarginate,  receiving  the 
Id  joint  in  the  emargination  :  the  3d  is  usually  narrower  and  shorter 
ban  the  2d  and  also  emarginate :  the  last  joint  moderate  in  length, 
laws  separate  toothed. 

As  observed  by  Lacordaire,*  when  the  sexual  differences  are 
rell  marked  the  male  is  larger  than  the  female,  and  the  beak  of 
he  latter  is  shorter :  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  all  other  fami- 
ies  of  Rhynchophora.  There  are  also  sometimes  great  differ- 
tnces  in  the  antenme  and  front  legs  which  are  much  longer  in  the 
aale. 

The  larvie  of  some  Species  of  Brachytarsus  {Anthribus  Geoff.) 
je  parasitic  on  certain  species  of  Coccus  :  the  only  example  thus 
ar  ascertained  of  carnivorous  habits  among  the  Rhynchophora. 

APIONID^. 

In  this  family  the  last  dorsal  segment  is  horizontal  and  small  as 
Q  the  Scolytidse,  but  the  other  characters  are  quite  different. 

The  beak  is  long  and  slender,  the  mouth  small,  the  gular  pe- 
iimcle  rather  narrow  and  emarginate,  the  mandibles  feeble,  and 
jcnte.  The  antennse  are  not  geniculate,  the  scape  is  somewhat 
longated  ;  they  are  inserted  on  the  side  of  the  beak  at  or  above 
he  middle,  and  the  grooves  are  very  short ;  the  eyes  are  rounded, 
ather  coarsely  granulated. 

The  prothorax  is  not  lobed  in  front,  the  coxse  are  contiguous, 
onical  and  prominent.  The  side  pieces  of  the  metathorax  are 
listinct,  narrow.  The  tibiae  are  slender,  truncate  at  tip;  hind 
»air  without  spurs;  the  claws  are  separate,  more  or  less  toothed 
t  the  base. 

The  dorsal  segments  are  membranous  :  the  last  segment  (pygi- 
ium)  is  horizontal,  rather  small  and  corneous,  entirely  covered  by 
he  elytra ;  at  the  side  it  meets  only  the  5th  ventral,  and  the  last 
piracle  is  not  apparent :  the  ventral  segments  are  very  unequal, 

♦  I.  c.  vii,  180. 
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the  1st  and  2d  very  large  connate,  3d  and  4th  very  short,  sntores 
straight :  lateral  prolongation  very  narrow :  groove  on  the  inner 
side  of  elytra  narrow,  gradually  broader  behind,  fold  extending 
nearly  to  the  suture  (somewhat  as  in  Brenthidse). 

This  family  is  represented  by  Apion,  a  genus  containing  a  large 
number  of  small  species  of  p^Tiform  body,  and  altogether  pecoliir 
and  of  easily  recognized  appearance.  So  far  as  I  have  examined 
them  they  have  well  developed  wings,  though  Lacordaire  mentions 
that  the  body  is  apterous.  This  family  is  related  to  the  Erirbine 
tribe  of  true  Curculionidse. 

BELIDJE. 

The  Australian  genus  Belus,  and  the  South  American  Homal- 
ocerus,  on  examination  present  so  many  differences  that  I  have 
separated  them  to  form  a  new  family,  which  must  be  placed  m 
the  present  series.  In  fact,  with  a  form  of  body  greatly  resem- 
bling Lixus  of  the  true  Curculionidse,  they  have  the  dorsal  abdom- 
inal segments  of  Apion  ;  the  ventral  segments  are,  however,  eqntl 
or  nearly  so  ;  the  lateral  prolongation  is  very  narrow,  and  althoogfa 
the  edge  is  acute,  the  lateral  fold  on  the  inner  face  of  the  elytra 
extends  only  in  the  middle  third,  and  is  nearly  confluent  with  the 
margin  at  its  front  end.  The  antennae  are  slender,  ll-jointed, 
straight,  and  the  scape  is  moderately  long.  The  tibiae  are  slender, 
truncate  at  tip,  and  the  hind  pair  have  two  small  but  distinct 
spurs  as  in  normal  Coleoptera. 

In  the  ^  of  Belus  the  apex  of  the  elytra  is  prolonged  as  in 
many  species  of  Lixus  ;  and  this  family  seems  related  to  the  Cle- 
onine  tribe  of  Curculionidse  as  Apion  is  to  the  £rirhine.  A 
slight  trace  of  epipleura  may  be  observed  at  the  front  part  of  the 
elytral  side  margin,  thus  showing  also  a  relationship  with  the 
Rhynchitidae  of  the  first  series,  in  which,  as  I  have  above  men- 
tioned there  is  a  feeble  fold  on  the  inner  face  of  the  elytra  about 
the  middle,  but  quite  distant  from  the  margin. —  Concluded, 


HERBARIUM    CASES. 

BY  DR.  C.  C.  FABRY. 

Notwithstanding  the  lucidly  expressed  opinion  of  the  present 
official  authority  in  Washington,  dignified  with  the  high  sounding 
itle  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  the  "  unim- 
>ortance  of  the  routine  duties  of  the  herbarium  botanist,"  there 
las  probably  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  scientific  botany, 
7hen  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  this  very  important 
nbject. 

More  especially  is  this  true  of  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of 
ocal  or  amateur  "herbarium  botanists,"  who  are  intent  on  the 
lollection  and  preservation  for  convenient  reference  and  study, 
»f  limited  floras,  or  particular  natural  orders  of  plants. 

Having  had  occasion  from  a  somewhat  prolonged  experience 
IS  a  botanical  collector,  to  realize  the  want  in  my  own  case  as 
rell  as  to  observe  the  frequent  loss  of  valuable  material  by  others, 
rom  the  lack  of  suitable  herbarium  appliances,  I  have  been  led 
o  adopt  a  simple  contrivance  with  a  view  to  meet  the  desid- 
rcUum. 

While  for  very  extensive  and  permanently  located  herbaria, 
uch  as  that  of  Prof.  Gray  at  Harvard,  stationary  cases  are  per- 
laps  more  desirable  on  the  score  of  economy ;  still  there  is  a 
aanifest  advantage  in  having  a  somewhat  portable  character  to 
Qch  depositories,  in  order  that  necessary  additions  can  be  incor- 
K>rated  into  the  general  collection  with  least  disturbance  of  the- 
original  arrangement.  More  especially  in  the  much  larger  class 
f  collections  subject  to  removal,  is  it  advisable  to  provide  for 
uch  contingencies,  by  separate  portable  cases. 

Still  another  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is  in  limiting 
he  depredation  of  destructive  insects  within  narrow  limits,  where 
hey  can  be  checked  without  the  great  expense  of  going  over  an 
ntire  collection.  In  this  view,  (somewhat  on  the  plan  adopted 
Q  the  British  museum),  I  have  adopted  cases  of  the  following 
lescription. 

These  cases  consist  essentially  of  an  evenly  partitioned  box, 
rith  double  doors,  black  walnut  (or  hard  wood)  fronts,  finished 
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flush  on  the  outside,  with  no  irregular  projections  of  knobe  or 
catches,  so  that  for  distant  transportation  they  can  be  auogly 
enclosed  in  rough  outside  boxes  (two  or  more  t'other).  Tix 
inside  in  each  apartment  has  a  capacity  of  18^  inches  in  height, 
by  13^  inches  in  breadth,  and  18^  inches  in  depth.  EachBpue 
is  divided  by  two  movable  slides,  into  three  equal  diTisions,  ot 
six  to  each  case.  The  doors  are  bevelled  on  the  inside,  with  i 
corresponding  bevel  on  the  case,  to  which  they  ore  attached  b; 
outside  hinges,  su  that  in  opening  at  a  right  angle  there  are  do 
sharp  edges  to  hinder  the  drawing  out  of  the  herbarium  papers ; 


as  well  as  allowing  the  casoH  to  stand  close  side  by  side,  without 
interfering  with  the  free  opening  of  the  doors,  which  can  awing 
clear  back  against  the  sides  without  bringing  any  strain  npon  the 
hinges.  In  packing  for  removal,  remove  the  papers  and  slides, 
turn  the  cases  on  their  backa,  and  lay  in  the  papers  in  r^lv 
order  compactly  filling  each  space  with  additional  padding  if 
necessary.  The  removed  wooden  slides  can,  in  case  the  ordinaiy 
sized  herbarium  sheets  are  used,  be  placed  breadth-ways  at  the 
side  of  the  papers,  or  separately  packed  in  one  of  the  vacant 
cases. 

The  measurements  as  above  given  are  such  as  are  adapted  to 
the  size  usually  recommended  of  herbarium  sheets,  and  geom 
covers,  or  medium  wrapping  paper  size,  allowing  a  small  nuigin 
for  occasional  large  specimens,  or  ease  of  storage  and  drawing 
out.  These  dimensions  can  of  course  be  modified  to  suit  paIti^ 
nlar  cases,  without  interfering  with  the  general  plan. 

By  a  alight  modification  on  the  inside,  drawers  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  slides,  to  receive  bulky  or  irregular  specimens,  sncfa  as 
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fruits,  coDes,  wood  sections,  etc.,  still  keeping  up  a  desired  uni- 
form outside  appearance. 

In  the  permanent  herbarium,  these  cases  can  be  snugly  piled 
one  on  the  other,  in  tiers  three  or  four  in  height,  and  closely 
fitting  at  the  sides.  The  lower  cases  might  be  raised  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  flour,  or  the  least  used  orders,  <^r  duplicates,  kept 
in  the  lowest  space. 

The  height  of  two  cases  (39  inches)  would  be  convenient  in 
looking  over  and  comparing  specimens,  and  where  scarcity''  of 
case  room  is  not  urgent,  the  best  lighted  spaces  might  be  arranged 
at  this  height. 

At  a  rough  estimate  such  cases  may  be  calculated  to  hold 
conveniently  six  hundred  species  of  average  botanical  specimens. 

The  cost  of  such  cases,  depending  of  course,  largely  on  the 
material  used,  and  amount  of  finish,  etc.,  has  been  fixed  by  a 
manufacturing  firm  here  in  Davenport,  Iowa  (M.  B.  Cochran  & 
Co.,  school  furniture  dealers),  at  $6.50  per  case.  For  a  larger 
number  (ten  or  more),  or  in  case  of  an  increased  demand,  the 
price  could  be  materially  reduced.  I  am  indebted  to  the  above 
firm  for  the  use  of  the  wood-cut,  here  given  to  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject. The  particular  adaptation  of  such  cases  for  school  uses, 
to  contain  in  convenient  form  the  necessary  material  for  illus- 
trating biitanical  lessons,  is  too  obvious  to  require  more  than 
simple  mention  at  this  time. 
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Charles  R<^bert  Darwin  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  on  Feb.  12, 
1809.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  and 
grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  author  of  the  "Botanic 
Garden,"  "  Zoonomia,"  etc. ;  by  the  mother's  side  he  is  grandson 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  F.R.S.,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of 
pottery.  Mr.  Darwin  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  under 
Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1825  went  to  Edinburgh  University  for  two  years.  Ho  there  at- 
tended to  marine  zoology,  and  read  before  the  Plinian  Society  at 

•  From  "  Nature,**  June  4,  with  a  Portrait. 
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the  close  of  1826  two  short  papers,  one  on  the  movement  of  the 
ova  of  Flustra.     From  Edinburgh  Mr.  Darwin  went  to  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
1831.     In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Capt.  FitzRoy  having  offered  to 
give  up  part  of  his  own  cabin  to  any  naturalist  who  would  accom- 
pany H.M.S.  Beagle  in  her  surveying  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr. 
Darwin  volunteered  his  services  without  salary,  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  have  the  entire  disposal  of  his  collections,  all  of 
which  he  deposited  in  various  public  institutions.     The  Beagle 
sailed  from  England  Dec.  27,  1831,  and  returned  Oct.  22,  1836. 

Mr.  Darwin  married  his  cousin,  Emma  Wedgwood,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1839,  and  has  lived  since  1842  at  Down,  Beckenham, 
Kent,  of  which  county  he  is  a  magistrate. 

The  Royal  Society  awarded  to  Mr.  Darwin,  in  1853,  the  Royal 
Medal,  and  in  1864  the  Copley  Medal.  In  1859  the  Geological 
Society  awarded  him  the  Wollaston  Medal.  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  various  foreign  scientific  Societies,  and  is  a  Knight  of 
the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit. 

Since  his  return  from  South  America  in  the  Beagle^  Mr.  Darwin's 
life  has  been  comparatively  uneventful,  even  for  a  scientific  man ; 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  main  events  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  career  have  been  the  publication  of  his  works  and 
papers,  which  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  many  are  aware 
of.     We  give  below  a  list  of  them :  — 

Oeneral  Works.  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of 
the  countries  visited  by  H.M.S.  BeaglSj  1845. 

On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  1859. 

This  was  preceded  by  a  sketch,  entitled  "On  the  variation  of  organic  beings  in  a 
state  of  nature; ''  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnaan  Society^  vol.  iii  (ZooL), 
1859,  p.  46. 

The  Variation  of  Plants  and  Animals  under  Domestication.    2  vols.    1868. 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  relation  to  Sex.    2  vols.    1871. 

The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.    1872. 

Zooloffical  Works,  The  Zoology  of  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  BeagU,  edited  and  super 
intended  by  C.  Darwin,  1840;  consisting  of  five  parts. 

A  monogi-aph  of  the  Cirripedia,  Part  I,  Lepadidn ;  Ray  Soc,  1851,  pp.  400. 

A  monograph  of  the  Cirripedia,  Part  2,  the  BalanidaB ;  Ray  Soc,  1854,  pp.  684. 

A  monograph  of  the  Fossil  Lcpadidae;  Pal.  Soc.,  1851,  pp.  86. 

A  monograph  of  the  Fossil  Balanidte  and  Verrucidie;  Pal.  Soc,  ISM,  pp.  44. 

Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  genus  Sagitta;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiti,  ISM. 

Brief  descriptions  of  several  terrestrial  PlanarisB,  and  of  some  marine  species;  Abb. 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv,  1844,  p.  241. 

Botanical  Works,  On  the  various  contrivances  by  which  British  and  Foreign  Or 
chids  are  fertilized,  1802. 

On  the  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants ;  Joum.  Linn.  Soc,  toL  iz,  1806» 
(Bot.),  p.  1.— This  Paper  has  also  been  published  as  a  separate  work. 
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On  the  action  of  Sea-water  on  the  Germination  of  Seeds;  Joam.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  i, 
1S57  (Hot.),  p.  130. 

On  the  Agency  of  Bees  in  the  Fertilization  of  Papilionaceous  Flowers;  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  ii,  1858,  p.  459. 

On  the  Two  Forms  or  Dimorphic  Condition  of  the  species  of  Primula;  Joum.  Linn. 
8oc.,  Tol.  Ti,  1862  (Bot.).  p.  77. 

On  the  Existence  of  Two  Forms  and  their  reciprocal  Sexual  Relations  in  the  genus 
Linum;  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  vii,  1963  (Bot.),  p*  69. 

On  the  Sexual  Relations  of  the  Three  Forms  of  Ljthrum;  Joum.  Linn.  Soc,  toI. 
Tiii,  1864,  p.  169. 

On  the  Character  and  Hybrid-like  nature  of  the  illegitimate  Offspring  of  Dimorphic 
and  Trimorphic  Plants;  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  x,  1867  (Bot.)i  p*  393. 

On  the  Specific  Difference  between  Primula  veris  and  P.  vulgaris,  and  on  the  Hy- 
brid Nature  of  the  common  Oxslip;  Joum.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  x,  1867  (Bot.),  p.  437. 

Notes  on  the  Fertilization  of  Orchids;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  Sept.,  1869. 

Geological  Works.    The  Stmcture  and  Distribution  of  Coral-reefa,  1842 ;  pp.  214. 

Geological  Obserrations  on  Volcanic  Islands,  1844 ;  pp.  175. 

Geological  Observations  on  South  America,  1846;  pp.  279. 

On  the  Connection  of  the  Volcanic  Phenomena  in  South  America,  etc. ;  Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.,  vol.  v;  read  March,  1838. 

On  the  Distribution  of  the  Erratic  Boulders  in  South  America;  Trans.  Geol.  Soc, 
Tol.  vi;  read  April,  1841. 

On  the  Transportal  of  Erratic  Boulders  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level;  Joum.  Grcol. 
Soc,  1818,  p.  315. 

Notes  on  the  Ancient  Glaciers  of  Caernarvonshire ;  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  xxi,  1842,  p.  180. 

On  the  Geology  of  the  Falkland  Islands;  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  1846,  pp.  267. 

On  a  Remarkable  Bar  of  Sandstone  off  Pernambuco;  Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1841,  p.  257, 

On  the  formation  of  Mould ;  Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  v,  p.  605 ;  read  Nov.,  1837. 

On  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy;  Trans.  Phil.  Soc,  1839,  p.  39. 

On  the  Power  of  Icebergs  to  make  Grooves  on  a  Submarine  Surface;  Phil.  Mag., 
Aug.,  1855. 

An  account  of  the  Fine  Dust  which  often  falls  on  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
Proc  Geol.  Soc,  1845,  p.  26. 

Origin  of  the  Saliferous  Deposits  of  Patagonia;  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  ii,  1838,  p. 
127. 

Part  Geology;  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  1849.    Third  ed.,  1859. 


NOTICE   BY  ASA  GRAY. 

Two  British  naturalists,  Robert  Brown  and  Charles  Darwin, 
have,  more  than  any  others,  impressed  their  influence  upon  science 
in  this  nineteenth  centur}'.  Unlike  as  these  men  and  their  works 
-were  and  are  we  may  most  readily  subserve  the  present  purpose  in 
^virhat  we  are  called  upon  to  say  of  the  latter  by  briefly  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  two. 

Robert  Brown  died  sixteen  years  ago,  full  of  years  and  scientific 
honors,  and  he  seems  to  have  finished  several  years  earlier  all 
the  scientific  work  that  he  had  undertaken.  To  the  other,  Charles 
Darwin,  a  fair  number  of  productive  years  may  yet  remain,  and 
are  earnestly  hoped  for.  Both  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of 
being  all  their  lives  long  free  from  any  exacting  professional  du- 
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ties  or  cares,  and  so  were  able  in  the  main  to  apply  themselves  to 
research  without  distraction  and  according  to  their  bent.    Botii, 
at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  were  attached  to  expeditions  of 
exploration  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  they  amassed  rich 
stores  of  observation  and  materials,   and   probably  struck  out, 
while  in  the  field,  some  of  the  best  ideas  which  they  subsequently 
developed.     They  worked  in  different  fields   and   upon  different 
methods  ;  only  in  a  single  instance,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  they 
handled  the  same  topic ;  and  in  this  the  more  penetrating  insight 
of  the  younger  naturalist  into  an  interesting  general  problem  may 
be  appealed  to  in  justification  of  a  comparison  which  some  will 
deem  presumptuous.     Be  this  as  it  may,  there  will  probably  be 
little  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the  characteristic  trait  common 
to  the  two  is  an  unrivalled  scientific  sagacity.     In  this  these  two 
naturalists  seem  to  us,  each  in  his  way,  preeminent.     There  is  a 
characteristic  likeness,  too — underlying  much  difference — in  their 
admirable  manner  of  dealing  with  facts  closely,  and  at  first  hand, 
without  the  interposition  of  the  formal  laws,  vague  ideal  concep- 
tions, or  '^glittering  generalities"  which  some  philosophical  nat- 
uralists make  large  use  of. 

A  likeness  may  also  be  discerned  in  the  way  in  which  the  works 
or  contributions  of  predecessors  and  contemporaries  are  referred 
to.  The  brief  historical  summaries  prefixed  to  many  of  Mr. 
Brown's  papers  are  models  of  judicial  conscientiousness.  And 
Mr.  Darwin's  evident  delight  at  discovering  that  some  one  else  has 
*'said  his  good  things  before  him,"  or  has  been  on  the  verge  of 
uttering  them,  seemingly  equals  that  of  making  the  discovery 
himself.  It  reminds  one  of  Goethe's  insisting  that  his  views  in 
morphology  must  have  been  held  before  him  and  must  be  some- 
where on  record,  so  obviously  just  and  natural  did  they  appear 
to  him. 

Considering  the  quiet  and  retired  lives  led  by  both  these  men, 
and  the  prominent  place  they  are  likely  to  occupy  in  the  history  of 
science,  the  contrast  between  them  as  to  contemporary  and  pop- 
ular fame  is  very  remarkable.  While  Mr.  Brown  was  looked  up 
to  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  all  the  learned  botanists,  he  was 
scarcely  heard  of  by  any  one  else ;  and  out  of  botany  he  was  un- 
known to  science  except  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Brownian  motion 
of  minute  particles,  which  discovery  was  promulgated  in  a  pri- 
vately printed  pamphlet  that  few  have  ever  seen.     Although  Mr. 
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Darwin  had  been  for  twenty  years  well  and  widely  known  for  his 
"  Naturalist's  Journal,"  his  works  on  "  Coral  Islands,"  on  "  Vol- 
canic Islands,*'  and  especially  for  his  researches  on  the  Barnacles, 
it  was  not  till  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  his  name  became  pop- 
ularly famous.  Since  then  no  scientific  name  has  been  so  widely 
spoken.  Many  others  have  had  hypotheses  or  systems  named  after 
them,  but  no  one  else  that  we  know  of  a  department  of  biblio- 
graphy. The  nature  of  his  latest  researches  accounts  for  most  of 
the  difference,  but  not  for  all.  The  Origin  of  Species  is  a  fasci- 
nating topic,  having  interests  and  connections  with  every  branch 
of  science,  natural  and  moral.  The  investigation  of  recondite 
affltiities  is  very  dry  and  special ;  its  questions,  processes,  and  re- 
sults alike — although  in  part  generally  presentable  in  the  shape  of 
morphology — are  mainly,  like  the  higher  mathematics,  unintel- 
ligible except  to  those  who  make  them  a  subject  of  serious  study. 
They  are  especially  so  when  presented  in  Mr.  Brown's  manner. 
Perhaps  no  naturalist  ever  recorded  the  results  of  his  investigations 
in  fewer  words  and  with  greater  precision  than  Robert  Brown :  cer- 
tainly no  one  ever  took  more  pains  to  state  nothing  beyond  the 
precise  point  in  question.  Indeed  we  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
he  preferred  to  enwrap  rather  than  to  explain  his  meaning ;  to  put 
it  into  such  a  form  that,  unless  you  follow  Solomon's  injunction 
and  dig  for  the  wisdom  as  for  hid  treasure,  you  may  hardly  appre- 
hend it  until  you  have  found  it  all  out  for  yourself,  when  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  Mr.  Brown  not  only  knew 
all  about  it,  but  had  put  it  upon  record  long  before.  Very  different 
from  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Darwin  takes  his  readers  into  his 
confidence,  freely  displays  to  them  the  sources  of  his  information, 
and  the  working  of  his  mind,  and  even  shares  with  them  all  his 
doubts  and  misgivings,  while  in  a  clear  and  full  exposition  he  sets 
forth  the  reasons  which  have  guided  him  to  his  conclusions.  These 
you  may  hesitate  or  decline  to  adopt,  but  you  feel  sure  that  they 
have  been  presented  with  perfect  fairness ;  and  if  you  think  of  ar- 
guments against  them  you  may  be  confident  that  they  have  all 
been  duly  considered  before. 

The  sagacity  which  characterizes  these  two  naturalists  is  seen 
in  their  success  in  finding  decisive  instances,  and  their  sure  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  things.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  on  Mr. 
Darwin's  part,  and  a  justification  of  our  venture  to  compare  him 
with  the  facile  pnncepa  botanicorumj  we  will,  in  conclusion,  allude 
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to  the  single  instance  in  which  they  took  the  same  subject  in  band. 
In  his  papers  on  the  organs  and  modes  of  fecundation  in  Orchides 
and  Asclepiadese,  Mr.  Brown  refers  more  than  once  to  C.  K. 
Sprengel's  almost  forgotten  work,  shows  how  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  in  these  orders  largely  requires  the  agency  of  insects  for 
their  fecundation,  and  is  aware  that ''  in  Asclepideas  ...  the  in- 
sect so  readily  passes  from  one  corolla  to  another  that  it  not  un- 
frequently  visits  every  flower  of  the  umbel."     He  must  also  have 
contemplated  the  transport  of  pollen  from  plant  to  plant  by  wind 
and  insects  ;  and  we  know  from  another  source  that  he  looked  upon 
Sprengel's  ideas  as  far  from  fantastic.     Yet  instead  of  taking  the 
single  forward  step  which  now  seems  so  obvious,  he  even  hazarded 
the  conjecture  that  the  insect-forms  of  some  Orchideous  flowers 
are  intended  to  deter  rather  than  to  attract  insects.     And  so  the 
explanation  of  all  these  and  other  extraordinary  structures,  as 
well  as  of  the  arrangement  of  blossoms  in  general,  and  even  the 
very  meaning  and  need  of  sexual  propagation,  were  left  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Darwin.     The  aphorism  ''Nature  abhors  a  vacuum** 
is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  aphorism  "Nature  abhors  close  fertilization,"  and  the  demon- 
stration of  the  principle,  belong  to  our  age,  and  to  Mr.  Darwin. 
To  have  originated  this,  and  also  the  principle  of  Natural  Se- 
lection—  the  truthfulness  and  importance  of  which  are  evident 
the  moment  it  is  apprehended — and  to  have  applied  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  system  of  nature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make, 
within  a  dozen  years,  a  deeper  impression  upon  natural  history 
than  has  been  made  since  Linnaeus,  are  ample  title  for  one  man's 
fame. 

There  is  no  need  of  our  giving  any  account  or  of  estimating  the 
importance  of  such  works  as  the  "Origin  of  Species  by  means  of 
Natural  Selection,"  the  "Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,"  the  "  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  relation 
to  Sex,"  and  the  "  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  An- 
imals,"—  a  series  to  which  we  may  hope  other  volumes  may  in  due 
time  be  added.  We  would  rather,  if  space  permitted,  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  less  known,  but  not  less  masterly,  subsidiary  essays 
upon  the  various  arrangements  for  ensuring  cross-fertilization  in 
flowers,  for  the  climbing  of  plants  and  the  like.  These,  as  we 
have  heard,  may  before  long  be  reprinted  in  a  volume,  and  supple- 
mented by  some  long-pending  but  still  unfinished  investigations 
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npon  the  action  of  Dionsea  and  Drosera — a  capital  subject  for  Mr. 
Darwin's  handling. 

Apropos  to  these  papers,  which  furnish  excellent  illustrations  of 
it,  let  us  recognize  Darwin's  great  service  to  natural  science  in 
bringing  back  to  it  Teleology:  so  that,  instead  of  Morphology 
versus  Teleology,  we  shall  have  Morphology  wedded  to  Teleology. 
To  many,  no  doubt,  Evolutionary  Teleology  comes  in  such  a  ques- 

» 

tionable  shape  as  to  seem  shorn  of  all  its  goodness ;  but  they  will 
think  better  of  it  in  time,  when  their  ideas  become  adjusted,  and 
they  see  what  an  impetus  the  new  doctrines  have  given  to  investi- 
gation. They  are  much  mistaken  who  suppose  that  Darwinism  is 
only  of  speculative  importance  and  perhaps  transient  interest.  In 
its  working  applications  it  has  proved  to  be  a  new  power,  eminently 
practical  and  fruitful. 

And  here,  again,  we  are  bound  to  note  a  striking  contrast  to  Mr. 
Brown,  greatly  as  we  revere  his  memory.  He  did  far  less  work 
than  was  justly  to  be  expected  from  him.  Mr.  Darwin  not  only 
points  out  the  road,  but  labors  upon  it  indefatigably  and  unceas- 
ingly. A  most  commendable  noblesse  oblige  assures  us  that  he  will 
go  on  while  strength  (would  we  could  add  health)  remains.  The 
vast  amount  of  such  work  he  has  already  accomplished  might 
overtax  the  powers  of  the  strongest.  That  it  could  have  been  done 
at  all  under  constant  infirm  health  is  most  wonderful. 


A   KEY  TO   THE  HIGHER  ALG^   OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
COAST,  BETWEEN   NEWFOUNDLAND 

AND   FLORIDA. 

BY    PROF.    D.    8.   JORDAN. 

PART  II.     RHODOSPERME^. 

(red  alg^). 

Plants  rosy  red  or  purple,  rarely  brown-red  or  greenish  red, 
becoming,  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  dull  green  or  yellowish. 
Fructification  of  two  kinds  ;  dioecious  : — 1 .  Spores  contained 
either  in  external  or  immersed  conceptacles,  or  densely  aggregated 
together  and  dispersed  in  masses  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
frond ;  2.  Tetra^poresj  red  or  purple,  either  external  or  immersed 
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in  the  frond,  rarely  contained  in  proper  receptacles ;  each  tetra- 
spore  enveloped  in  a  pellucid  skin,  and  at  maturity  splitting  into 
four  sporules.  Antheridia  filled  with  yellow  or  hyaline  corpuscles. 
Ours  all  marine  (except  Bostrychia)^  and  chiefly  below  low  water 
mark A 

A,    Frond  calcareous^  rigid :  its  cells  containing  Carbonate  of 

Lime,         CORALLINACE^.    P 

A,    Frond  eospanding  horizontally,  lichen-like^  but  not  calca- 
reous,      SQUAMARUE.    V 

A,  Fi'ond  not  calcareous  nor  lichenoid, B 

B.  Frond  mostly  cylindrical,  partly  or  entirely  artiimkUe,       .     C 

B,  Frond  not  articulate  anywhere,  G 

C.  Nodes  much  constricted, D 

C,  Nodes  not  specially  constricted,         E 

D,  Joints  obvious  throughout,  long  in  the  main  stems  and 

gradually  shorter  above,  spherical  at  the  tips;  color 
bright,  sometime  gold-tinted,      .      .      griffithsia  in 

CERAMIACE-ZE.     d 

D.  Terminal  joints  not  spherical :  colors  duUer,  often  greenish, 

champia  in  LAURENCIACEJB.    W 

E.  Sporiferous  nucleus  in  external  spheiical  conceptades :  axis 

polysiphohous  (of  4  or  more  tubes)  :  joints  not  distinct 
on  older  parts  of  frond,      .       RHODOMELACEjE.    H 

E.    Axis  monosiphonous :  joints  usually  obvious :  colors  mostly 

bright, P 

P.    Branches  beset  with  short,  fine,  mostly  simple  filaments 

SPYRIDIACE^.      f 

p.    Not  05  above  ;  mostly  profusely  branching  ;  frond  sometimes 

two  edged,       . CERAMIACE^.     d 

G,   Frond  flat,  with  an  evident  midvein, 

SPHJEROCOCCOroEiE.    Q 

G,   Frond  without  a  midvein,        H 

H.  Sporiferous  nucleus  consisting  of  tufted  spore-threads  of-  " 
tached  to  a  placenta;  single  spores  in  each  ceU  of  the 
spore  thread,  or  only  in  the  terminal  cell.     {Fronds 
rarely  flat  or  fan-shaped,  mostly  less  leathery  in  texture 
than  the  next,) J 
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H.  Spariferous  nucleus  subgJobose,  either  simple  or  formed  of 
many  nucleoli;  numerous  spores  without  order  in  a 
membranaceous  mother-cell.  {Fronds  leathery ^  often 
large,  and  rarely  adhering  closely  to  paper.)     ...      I 

I,     Frond  composed  of  polygonal  cells  ;  often  flat  or  fan-shaped, 

RHODYMENIACEJE.     X 

I,  Fronds  various,  rarely  truly  fan-shaped;  the  ultimate 
structure  being  jointed  filaments  compacted  together  by 
gelatine, CRYPXONEMIACEJE.     Z 

J.  Nucleus  in  an  external,  ovate  or  spherical  conceptade,  .  K 
J,  Nucleus  not  as  above;  cylindrical,  dichotomously  forked,  L 
K«    Cylindrical;  branches  mostly  tapering  towards  base  and 

apex;  superficial  cellules  very  minute, 

GELIDIACEJE.     T 

• 

K.    Cylindrical  or  fiat;  surface  covered  with  small  cells; 

branches  not  tapering  to  base  {except  in  Chondria) 

RHODOMELACEJE.    M 

K.    Without  above  combinations ;  frond  fiat  in  our  species, 

SPH^ROCOCCOIDEJE.     Q 

Ii,    Nucleus  in  wart-like  excrescences;  frond  fan-shaped  ;  apices 

attenuate,  of  equal  length,     .     SPONGIOCARPEJE.     U 

Ii.    Nucleus  immersed  in  the  frond;  apices  blunt,       ...     .     . 

HELMINTHOCLADE^.   W 

M.  Frond  cylindrical,  at  least  the  brancblets  or  younger  parts  artic- 
ulate,       N 

M.  Frond  not  articulate  anywhere, O 

N.    Frond  elongated;  main  stem  mostly  inarticulate,  but  thickly 

beset  with  tine  Jointed  branching  filaments  which  bear  the 

firuit, Dasya,       v 

"N,    Joints  of  frond,  longitudinally  striate;   mostly  dark  red,  and 

profusely  branching,  Polysiphonia.     m 

TS.    Frond  tessellated  with  oblong  or  squarish,  purple  cells ;  small — 

about  1  inch  high, Bostrychia,       u 

O.  Frond  flat,  pinnatifld ;  obscurely  midribbed,  .  .  Odonthalia.  g 
O.  Cylindrical ;  branches  tapering  toward  the  base,  .  Chondria,  h 
O*  Cylindrical ;  branches  not  tapering  to  base,  .  .  Bhodomela.  k 
P.  Frond  pinnate :  Jointed ;  2  to  4  inches  high,  .  .  .  Corallina.  x 
P.     £rond  lobed  or  orbicular,  attached  by  its  base  or  centre, 

Melobesia,      y 
P.     Frond  a  red  Incrustation  on  rocks  in  deep  ffrater,  Nullipora  (?).      z. 

AlfEB.  MATURAUST,  VOL.  YUI.  81 
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Q.    Tetrasporcs  in  definite  sori ;  frond  flat,  with  a  midveln,    .    .    .    B 

Q.    Frond  flat,  >vitliout  a  midvein ;  spores  not  in  sori, 8 

R.    Delicate,  rosy  red ;  lamina  uubranched ;  no  lateral  veins,     .     . 

GrinneUi(L  A' 
R.  Fronds  with  veins  and  vcinlets  or  else  branched,  .  Delesseria,  B* 
S.  Frond  compressed  in  our  species,  laciniate,  .  .  Gracilaria.  E* 
S.  Frond  flat,  laciniate,  delicate  and  rosy,  often  veiny,  Nitophyllum.  C 
S.     Frond  flat,  leathery,  margined  with  wing-like  segments,  .    .    . 

Calliblepharis,  D' 
T.  Frond  slightly  compressed ;  branchlets  slender  at  base,  Gelidium.  P 
T.  Coarser;  cylindrical;  succulent  and  flaccid,  .  .  .  Solieria.  CP 
T.    Frond  filiform,  much  branched;  branches  clothed  with  small 

pointed  branchlets, Hypnta.   H* 

IT.    Dark  brown,  cartilaginous ;  not  adhering  to  paper,   .     Polyides,    F 

V.    Suborbicular;  red-black,        Feyssonnelia,    P 

W.  Regularly  dlchotomous  and  level-topped,       ....     Scinaia.    V 

W.   Sparingly  dlchotomous ;  worm-like,        Nemalion,    K* 

X.    Frond  flat,  fan-shaped,  multifld, Y 

X.  Frond  linear,  two-edged,  pectinate-pinnatifld,  .  Plocamium,  0" 
X.  Frond  terete,  alternately  decompound,  .  .  .  Corciylecladia.  P 
Y.    Frond  stipltate,  palmately  cleft ;  usually  large  and  dark,    .    .    . 

Hhodymenicu   W 
Y.    Roseate ;  dichotomously  or  pinnately  multifld,       .     .    Euthora,    TP 

Z.     More  or  less  flattened  or  compressed, a 

Z.     Cylindrical,        b 

a.     Frond  stipltate,  regularly  fan-shaped,  very  variable  in  color  and 

form  ;  shallow  water,       Chondrus,  VP 

a.     Frond  stipltate,  irregularly  cleft,  proliferous ;  deeper  water, 

Phyllophara.    Q* 
a.     Channelled  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other;  covered  with  little 

tubercles  or  frondlets, Oigartina,    V 

a.     Frond  rigid,  2  to  3  inches  high;  dlchotomous;  axils  rounded; 

apices  blunt,        Gymnogongru$.    B' 

a.     Frond  1  to  2  feet  long ;  margin  fringed,  with  flrondlets,       .    .    . 

Orateloupia,     a* 

a.  Frond  broad,  palmate,  fringed  with  cilia;  brilliant.  Callophyllis,    XT 

b.  Frond  stlfi*,  very  rigid  and  horny ;  axils  rounded,      .    AhnfelticL     S* 
b.     Frond  very  bushy ;  branchlets  with  a  chain  of  swollen  nodes 

containing  conceptacles,  or  else  tendril  bearing,     .... 

Cystocionium.    T" 
b.    Frond  delicate,  much  branched,  adhering  closely  to  paper,  Oloi- 

osiphonia |>» 

b.     Not  as  above,  and  less  common, 0 

O.     Frond  hollow,  simple  or  with  similar  hollow  branches,      .    .    . 

Baloaaccion,    Y* 
O.     Branchlets  mostly  opposite  and  tapering  to  base ;  usually  second 

or  arching,  stenf  constricted,  adheres  to  paper,  ChylocXadia,    X" 
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0.  Fronds  level  topped,  dichotomous ;  axils  and  apices  acnte ;  ends 

in  fruit  swollen  into  pod-shaped  receptacles,   .   Furcellaria.  Z' 

d.     Frond  decidedly  constricted  at  the  nodes,       .    .    .     Oriffithsia,  j" 

d.     Frond  two  edged,  decompound  pinnate,  pinnae  opposite,  Ptilota,  g* 

d.  Frond  liliform, 6 

e.  Tetraspores  sunk  in  the  frond ;  axils  rounded ;  branches  dichoto- 

mous and  commonly  ending  in  little  forics,  which  are  often 

Incurved,       Ceramittm.  d* 

e.     Tetraspores  external;  much  branched;  rarely  dichotomous  or 

with  the  apices  hooked, Callithamnion.  k* 

e.  Tetraspores  external ;  whorls  of  short,  curved  branchlets  at  the 

nodes, Salurus,  i" 

f.  Surface  coated  with  small  cells,       Spyridia,  o* 

g.  Finnately  decompound ;  axils  obtuse,  apices  acute,      ....  64 

h.     Branchlets  club-shaped,  obtuse, i 

h.     Branchlets  acute  at  each  end, j 

i.      Stem  stout,  mostly  excurrent, 65 

i.      Slender,  generally  forking  near  base,       66 

j.      Frond  slender,  with  setaceous  branchlets, 67 

j.       Stout,  with  thick  branchlets,       68 

k.     Substance  soft,  closely  adhering  to  paper,       1 

k.     Rather  rigid ;  scarcely  adhering  to  paper,        69 

1,  Brownish  red,  pinnately  much  branched, 60 

1.      Rosy,  staining  paper ;  more  slender  and  regularly  pinnate,    .    .  61 

m.    Primary  tubes  feur  only, n 

m.    Primary  tubes  G  to  25, 8 

n.     Visibly  articulate  throughout;  dissepiments  pellucid,        ...  o 

n.     Stem  and  larger  branches  apparently  not  jointed, r 

O.     Branches  widely  spreading,  beset  with  spine-like  branchlets,     .  p 

O.     Branches  not  spinous  nor  divaricate,        g 

p.     Rigid  and  bushy;  not  collapsing  when  drawn  ftom  the  water; 

joints  very  short, 66 

p.     Flaccid  and  silky ;  joints  longer, 65 

q.     Dark;  tips  with  tufts  of  roseate  fibrils, 64 

q.     Full  red ;  in  small  dense  tufts  or  wads  which  adhere  closely  to 

paper, 63 

q.     Coarser;  less  densely  tufted ;  scarcely  adhering, 62 

r.      Red  brown ;  branches  long,  twig-like,  sometimes  with  pencils  of 

fine  rosy  branchlets ;  stem  scarcely  adhering  to  paper,     .    .  67 
r.      Dull,  brownish;  tips  flbrilliferous ;  joints  striate;  adhering  to 

paper, 68 

T*      Brighter  colored,  more  branched  and  with  longer  joints,        .    .  69 
8.      Pinnately  much  branched,  scarcely  jointed;  branches  mostly 
naked  below  and  pinnate  above ;  blackish ;  substance  rigid 
and  wiry,  not  adhering  closely  to  paper ;  excessively  varia- 
ble,       73 

0.      Intemodes  long;  branches  feathery  at  the  tips;  adheres  to 

paper ;  a  deep  water  variety  of  No.  78  (  ?) 74 
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8.      Forming  globose,  rigid,  dark  brown  tufts  on  Facns  nodosos; 

joints  mostly  short,  with  a  dark  central  spot, 76 

8.      Small,  rigid,  fUU  red,  distichous,  many  times  pinnate,  with  subu- 
late pinnules,       71 

8.  With  none  of  the  above  combinations  of  characters,  ....  t 
t.  Dichotomous  or  zigzag ;  bright  purplish,  adhering  to  paper,  .  70 
t.      Densely  tufted ;  not  dichotomous ;  full  red ;  scarcely  adhering    .    72 

U.     River  mouths,  etc.,  sometimes  in  fresh  water, 76 

y.     Bright  red,  closely  adhering  to  paper, 77 

w.    Shallow  water,  etc.;  adheres  to  paper;  variable, 78 

X.     Lurid  purple ;  green  when  exposed,  white  when  bleached,      .    .    79 

y.     Others  probably  occur;  S.  T.  Olney  mentions  No 80 

B.      Common  on  the  Mass.  coast ;  said  by  Mr.  Bicknell  to  be  No.      .    81 

A.'  Brilliant,  very  delicate ;  adhering  closely, 82 

B.'  Fronds  like  oak-leaves ;  piunatifid  or  sinuate ;  deep  water,     .    .    83 

B«'   Alternately  or  dichotomously  branched ;  roseate, 84 

B.'  Frond  undivided,  proliferously  branched  from  the  mldvein,  .  .  85 
B.'  Frond  dichotomous ;  constricted,  almost  Jointed  at  the  nodes, 

rooting  or  proliferous  at  the  forks;  purple, 86 

C.'  Frond  somewhat  rigid ;  sorl  oblong, 87 

C.'   Frond  soft,  thin,  flaccid ;  sori  round, 88 

D.'  Dark  red-purple ;  apices  sometimes  clrrhons, 89 

£.'  Much  divided ;  conceptacles  prominent ;  variable, 90 

F.'  Purplish ;  rather  rigid, 91 

Q.'  Dark  or  blood- red;  adheres  to  paper;  variable,   , 92 

H.*  Branches  which  bear  tetraspores,  pod-like  in  the  middle,      .    .    93 

I.'    Very  dark  red-brown ;  does  not  adhere  to  paper,       94 

J.*    Red-black ;  margin  paler, 96 

K.'  Dull  purplish,  adhering  to  paper, 96 

Ii.'  Rosy  red ;  level-topped ;  tender, 97 

M.'  Tetraspores  In  cloudy  patches ;  large ;  common, 98 

M.'  Tetraspores  in  distinct  sorl ;  small ;  rare, 99 

N.'  Bright  crimson ;  scarcely  adhering  to  paper, 100 

O.*  Lower  branchlets  entire ;  upper  pectinate, 101 

P.*  Livid  purple ;  sometimes  compressed ;  densely  tufted,  ....  102 
Q.*  Tetraspores  in  excrescences  (nemathecla)  at  the  tips  of  the  1am- 

inse ;  clear  red, 103 

Q.*  Nemathecia  forming  dark  colored,  convex  patches  at  the  centre 

of  the  lamlnse ;  dull  red, 104 

B.'  Compressed ;  segments  forked  at  tips, 106 

B.*  Flat ;  axils  very  much  rounded,        106 

S.»    Densely  tufted ;  wiry ;  does  not  collapse, 107 

T.'    Fruiting  branches  mostly  tapering  to  base ;  excessively  variable,  108 

IT.*  Bright  red ;  palmate ;  rare, 109 

v.*  Dark  red ;  rigid  and  dichotomous, UO 

W.' Often  iridescent;  greenish  In  shallow  water  and  bleaching  to 

white ;  sori  purplish,  like  drops  of  blood ;  common,     .    .     .   Ill 
X*'  Much  divaricate ;  branches  tubular, .  112 
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X.'  Pinnate ;  branches  mostly  opposite  and  coroponnd, 113 

Y,*  Very  densely  tufted ;  often  distorted ;  livid  purple, 114 

Z.*   Similar,  except  in  ft*nit,  to  Polyides, 115 

a.'    Frond  multifld ;  lacinise  very  long, 116 

a.'    Frond  pinnately  decompound, 117 

b.'    Much  branched ;  older  parts  hollow, 118 

O.'    Branches  spreading ;  covered  with  small  branchlets,     ....  119 
O.*    Branches  straggling;  often  revolntc;  shorter  and  stouter,      .    .  120 
d.'    Internodes  entirely  diaphanous ;  surface  cells  only  at  the  nodes,     e* 
d.'    Coarser;  internodes  not  entirely  diaphanous ;  common  and  var- 
iable,        121 

e.'    Joints  everywhere  as  long  as  broad ;  of  a  single  colored  cell ; 

forming  mats  on  rocks, 122 

e«*    Frond  of  equal  diameter  throughout;  lower  joints  rosy;  4  to  6 

times  as  long  as  broad ;  upper  shorter,       124 

e.'    Attenuated  above :  lower  joints  8-4  times  as  long  as  broad,  .    .        f 

f.'     Nodes  swollen :  internodes  pellucid, 123 

f.'     Nodes  not  swollen :  lower  internodes  striate, 126 

g,*   Pinnffi  opposite,  unlike ;  the  one  undivided  leaf-like,  the  other 

branch-like  pinnately-compound, 126 

C^.'   Pinnse  opposite,  mostly  similar, h* 

b..'   Pinnae  articulated :  dark  purple :  adheres  to  paper, 128 

b..'   Pinnae  unequal :  northern  :  rare  in  America, 127 

i.'     Branchlets  very  numerous,  incurved, 129 

J.*     Adheres  closely  to  paper :  common:  variable, 130 

]l.'   Frond  shrub-like,   pyramidal,  with  an  ezcurrent   main   stem 

which  is  not  obviously  articulate, P 

]l.'  Frond  shrub-like,  or  alternately  decompound,  with  dichotomous 
branchlets :  color  not  rose-purple :  commonly  drying  pale 

or  brown  red, o" 

]l.'    Fronds  alternately  decompound:    a  pair  of  minute  opposite 

branchlets  at  each  node ;  mostly  brilliant, p* 

]l.'    Branchlets  few  and  distant,  with  whorls  of  opposite  fibres  at 

apex,       149 

]l.'  Without  above  characters:  an  inch  or  more  high,  densely 
tufted,  mostly  rose-purple,  and  obviously  jointed  through- 
out,     m" 

1c.'  Frond  ^1  inch,  arising  from  creeping,  matted  threads,  .  .  .  144 
]l.'   Frond  i  inch  or  less  high :  parasitic,  not  rising  flrom  matted 

threads,  and  mostly  but  slightly  branched, r* 

1.'     Joints  in  branches  twice  as  long  as  broad, 131 

1.'  Joints  in  branches  3-4  times  as  long  as  broad :  nodes  swollen,  .  132 
m.'  Plumules  fan-shaped,  bare  of  branches  in  the  lower  half,  .  .  .  133 
m.'  Pinnate :  plumules  with  zigzag  rachis :  joints  of  branches   10 

times  as  long  as  broad, * 136 

in.*  Without  above  characters, n" 

Xl*'    Densely  tufted :  bright  rose  purple  :  filaments  fiuer  than  human 

hair :  Joints  8-8  times  as  long  as  broad, 135 
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n.*    Somewhat  coarser,  with  shorter  joints:  plumules  distichous,    .134 
O.'    Slender,  shrub-liice,  distinguished  at  once  from  other  Callith- 
amnia  by  the  bead-like  chains  of  fruit  (scirospores)  :  com- 
mon, often  greenish  :  (Formerly  and  perhaps  more  properly 
considered  as  the  type  of  a  separate  genus,  as  Seirotpora 

Griffithsiana  Harv.), 138 

O.'    Articulate  throughout,  branches  ending  in  little  corymbs  of 

branchlets, 137 

p.*  Branchlets  pectinate,  secund,  recurved,  on  the  upper  side  only 
of  branches :  a  beautiful  and  rare  little  species :  specimens 
of  which  were  found  at  Penikese  in  1873,  by  Miss  Susan 

Bowen, 139 

p.*    Branchlets  simple,  subulate, 142 

p.*    Branchlets,  or  some  of  them  in  fours,  pinnate, 143 

p,"    Without  above  characters;  branchlets  opposite,  pinnate,  or  bi- 

pinnate, q' 

q.'   Joints  4-10  times  as  long  as  broad:  brilliant:  frequent,     .    .    .  140 

q.'   Joints  shorter :  less  common, 141 

p.*    Forming  a  dense  purple  fringe  on  Zostera:  branches  long,  se- 
cund,       145 

p.*  Forming  crimson  patches  on  rocks:  branches  long,  erect,  .  .  146 
p,*  Forming  velvety  tufts  on  Dasya:  branches  bud-like,  secund,  .147 
p."    Forming  a  fleecy,  pink-down  on  Ceramium  rubrum :   branches 

spreading,  curved:  frequent, 148 

64.  Odontiiaua  dent  ATA  Lyngby.    Maine  and  North.    S-12. 

65.  ClloxDRiA  DASYPHYLLA  Agardh.    Coast.    C-12. 

60.  CiioNDRiA  Baileyana  Montague.    Coast.    C-^. 

67.  CiioxDRiA  TEXuissiMA  Agardh.    Boston  to  New  York.    4-fl. 

68.  CiiONDRiA  ATRoriJRruREA  Harvey.    South  Carolina  and  Sonth.    4-10. 

69.  Khodomela  8UBFJT8CA  Agardh.    New  Jerecy  and  North.    6-13. 
no.  Riiodomela  gracilis  Kiitzing.    MaBsachusctts  and  North.    4-12. 

61.  Rhodomela  RociiEi  Ilarvcy.    New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts.    4-8. 

62.  PoLYSii'HoxiA  URCEOLATA  GrcvHle.    Virghiia  and  North.    C-ia. 

63.  POLY8IPHONIA  FORMOSA  Suhr.    Ncw  Jersey  and  North.    4-8. 

64.  PoLYSiPiioxiA  8UBTILISSIMA  Montague.    New  Jersey  and  North.    »-4. 

65.  PoLVSiPHO.MA  Olneyi  Harvey.    Long  Island  and  North.    3-5. 

66.  PoLYSiPHOXiA  Harveyi  Bailey.    Boston  to  New  Jei-scy.    2-1. 

67.  PoLYSiPnoxiA  EI.ONGATA  Grevillc.    Mas6achut<ett8,  etc.    C-12. 

68.  POI.Y8IPHOXIA  FIBRILLOSA  Grevillc.    New  Jersey  to  Massachasetts.    5-8, 

69.  POLYSIPIIOXIA  vioLACEA  Grcville.    New  York  and  North.    6-82. 

70.  POLYSIPIIOXIA  VARIEGATA  Agardli.    Coast.    2-8. 

71.  PoLYSiPiioxiA  PARASITICA  Grevillo.    Rhode  Island,  etc.    1-3. 

72.  POLYSIPIIOXIA  ATRORLBESCEXS  Grevillc.    Ncw  Jersey  to  Rhode  Island.    1-J. 

73.  PoLYSlPUOXiA  XIGRESCEXS  Grcville.    Coast.    3-15. 

74.  POLT8IPHOX7A  AFFixis  Moore.    Coast.    4-12. 

75.  PoLYSiPHOXiA  FA8TIGIATA  Grcville.    Ncw  Yoik  to  Halifnx.    1-3. 

70.  BosTRYCiilA  RivuLARis  Harvcy.    Ncw  York  to  Florida.    J-l. 

77.  Dasya  ELEGAXS  Agardh.    Capo  Cod  and  South.    6-3G. 

78.  CilAMPiA  PARVULA  Hurvcy.    Cape  Cod  and  South.    2-4. 

79.  CORALLIXA  OFFICINALIS  L.    Ncw  Jersey  and  North.    2-4. 

80.  Melobesia  pustulata  Lamouroux.    Rhode  Island,  etc. 

81.  NuLLiPoaAFOLYPHYLLAM£A(?).   New  York  and  North.   (A.  Melobesia?) 
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83.  Grinnellia  Americana  Ilnrvcy.    New  Jersey  to  Massachnsctts.   4-24. 

83.  Delesseria  8INUOSA  Lamouroux.    New  Yoik  and  North.    8-8. 

81.  Delessrria  alata  Laroouroux.    Cape  Cod  and  North.    2-S. 

85.  Delesseria  Hypoglossum  Lamouroux.    Virginia  and  South.    3-5. 

86.  Delesseria  Le  Prieurii  Montngne.    West  Point  and  South.    1-2. 

87.  NiTOPilYLLUM  LACERATUM  GrcviUe.    Maiuc  and  North.    C-8. 

88.  NiTOPHYLLUM  PUNCTATUM  Grevillc.    North  Carolina  and  South.    2. 

89.  Calliblepharis  ciliata  KUtzing.    Massachusetts  and  North.    2-8. 

90.  Gracilaria  multipartita  Agardh.    Coast.    G-12. 

91.  Gelidium  CORNEITM  Lauiouioux.    Coast.    2-5. 

93.  Solieriachordalis  Agardh.    Capo  Cod  and  South.    C-U. 

93.  Htpxea  MU8CIFORMI8  Lamouroux.    Cape  Cod  and  South.    4-8. 

94.  POLYIDE8  ROTUNDU8  Grevllle.    Now  York  to  Boston.    2-3. 

95.  Peyssonneua  imbricata  Kiitzing.    Newroundland. 

96.  Nemalion  multifidum  Agardh.    Long  Ishmd  and  North.    C-IO. 

97.  SciNAiA  furcellata  Bivonn.    Rhode  Island  and  Souih.    2-1. 

98.  Rhodtmexia  PALMATA  Grcville.    (Culse.)    Virginia  and  North.    6-18. 

99.  Rhodymenia  Palmetta  Greville.    Halifax.    1-3. 

100.  EUTHORA  CRISTATA  Agardh.    Cape  Cod  and  North.    1-3. 

101.  PLOCAsnuM  cocciNEUM  Lyngby.    Massnchusctts.    8-5. 

102.  CORDYLECLADIA  (?)  IIUNTII  Harvey.    Rhode  Island.    2-3. 

103.  Phyllophora  Brodiei  Agardh.    Cape  Cod  and  North.    2-4. 

104.  Phyllophora  mejibranifolia  Agardh.    Cape  May  and  North.    3-i. 

105.  Gymnogonorus  Torreyi  Agardh.    New  York    4-7. 

108.  Gymnogoxgrus  Norvegicus  Agardh.    Maine.    2-3.    Lynn  Beach. 
107.  Ahvfei.tia  pltcata  Fries.    New  Jersey  and  North.    ."i-lD. 

103.  Cystocloxium  purpurascens  KUtzing.    Cape  May  and  North.    6-14. 

109.  CALLOPHYLLT8  LACIXIATA  KUtzing.    Delaware.    3-3. 

110.  GiGARTiXAMAMiLLOSA  Agardh.    C.Tpe  Coast  and  North.    3-5. 

111.  Choxdrus  CRISPU8  Lyngby.    (Irish  Afoss.)    New  Jersey  and  North.    3-8. 
iri.  Chylocladia  Baileyaxa  Harvey.    Cape  Cod  anil  South.    2-3. 

113.  Chylocladia  rosea  Hirvey.    Long  Island  to  Maine.    1-2. 

114.  Halosacciox  ramentaceum  Ag.    New  Hiimpsliirc  and  North.    10-14. 

115.  Furcellaria  Fastigiata  Lyngby.    Newfoundland.    4-8. 

116.  Grateloupia  Gibbesi.    Harvey.    South  Carolina.    6-20. 

117.  Grateloupia  filicixa  Agardh.    Georgia  and  South.    C-12. 

118.  Gloiosiphoxia  capillaris  Carmichael.    New  England.    4-0. 
110.  Spyridia  FILAMEXT08A  Harvcy.    Coast.    3-10. 

120.  Spyridia  filamextosa  var.  refracta  Harvey.    Massachusetts  to  Florida.    3-8. 

121.  Ceramium  rubriim  Agardh.    South  Carolina  to  Greenland.    2-10. 

122.  Ceramium  Hooperi  Harvey.    Cape  Cod,  North.    1-3. 
133.  Ceramium  diapiiaxum  Ruth.    Boston,  South.    2-1. 

124.  Ceramium  fastigiatum  Harvey.    Virginia  to  Maine.    2-1. 

125.  Ceramium  ARACiixoiDEUM  (?)  Agardh.    New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts.    1-2. 

126.  Ptilota  8ERRATA  Kutzlng.    Cape  Cod  and  North.    4-G. 

127.  Ptilota  plumosa  Agardh.    Halifax,  North.    4-'J. 

128.  Ptilota  elegaxs  Bonneniaison.    Boston,  South.    3-1. 

129.  Halurus  EQUISETIFOLIU8  Kiitzing.    New  York  (?)    C-8. 

130.  Griffitiisia  corallixa  Harvey.    Boston,  South.    S-l. 

131.  Callithamxiox  tetragoxum  Agardh.    New  EngUind.    3-1. 

132.  Callithamxiox  Bailevi  Harvey.    New  York  to  Massachusetts.    2-3. 

133.  Callithamxiox  Borreri  Agardh.    New  York  to  Cape  Cod.    1-3. 

134.  Callithamxiox  polyspermum  Agardh.    New  York  and  South.    2-3. 

135.  Callithamxiox  byssoideum  Arn.    New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts.    1-3. 

136.  Callithamxiox  Dietzi.e  Hooper.    Long  Island.    2-3. 

137.  Callithamxiox  C0RYMB08UM  Agardh.    New  York  and  North.    2-3. 

138.  Callithamxiox  8Eiro8PERMUM  GrifTiths.    New  York  to  Maine.    3-5. 

139.  Calli7uami«iom  fluhula  Lyngby.    Long  Branch  and  Penikcsei  1-2. 
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140.  Caltjthamkion  AmcRiCANUM  Harvey.    New  York  and  North,   ft-4. 

141.  CALUTHAMiaoN  Ptlaisri  Hontague.    Cape  Cod  and  North.   3-4. 

143.  CALUTUAMiaoN  FLOCCOSUM  Agardh.    Haasachnsetts.   4-6. 
148.  Caluthamxion  cruciatum  Agardh.    New  York.    l-lj. 

144.  Callithamnion  Turkeri  Agardh.    Coast    (-1. 

145.  Callithamnion  luxdrians  Agardh.    New  York  and  North.— 

146.  CALUTHAMinoN  RoTHii  Lyngby.    Connectlcat.— 

147.  Caluth AMNION  viROATDLUM  Harvey.    New  York.— 

148.  Caluthamnion  DAVissn  Agardh.    Massachusetts.— 

149.  Caluthamnion  tknub  Harvey.    New  Jersey.   3-4. 


PART  III.     CHLOROSPERMEiE. 
(green  ALG.£.) 

Plants  grass-green,  rarely  brownish,  bluish  or  pnrple,  a  few  low 
forms  red.  Propagation  in  our  species  by  simple  cell-division, 
or  by  transformation  of  the  coloring  matter  (endochrome)  of  the 
cells  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  frond,  into  zoospores.  In  all 
waters  and  damp  places.*  A 

A*    Fronds  JUamentous,  artictUated;  endochrome   diffused: 

spores  small CONFERVACEiE.    H 

A.  Fronds  various^  never  truly  jointed B 

m 

B.  Frond  tubular  and  Jwllow  often  branched  or  else  broad  and 

flaty  membranous^  composed  of  simple  quadrate  cdls.      C 

B.  Fronds  composed  of  a  simple  filiform  often  profusely 
branching  cell^  or  of  many  such  cells  united  into  a 
sponge-like  body;  often  bright  green  and  plume-like. 

SIPHONACEJS.    E 

B*  Frond  with  an  annulated  pith,  composed  of  very  short  cd" 
lulesy  surrounded  by  a  membranotis,  inartiatlate^  tu- 
bxdar  sheath OSCILLATORIACEiE.     I 

B.  Microscopic y  unicellular;  growth  by  semisection  of  the  ctU.    D 

C.  Color  bright  green'at  all  times ULVACEiE.     O 

C.    Olivaceous  or  purplish,  becoming  bright  purple  when  dry 

orinfiiiit PORPHYRACEJE.     F 

*  For  descriptions  of  our  oumcroiis  iVesh  water  Chlorosperms  and  for  a  more  reeeit 
arrangement  of  families  than  the  one  here  adopted,  see  Prof.  H.  0.  Wood's  execlkat 
"Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Fresh  Water  Alga  of  North  America." 
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D.    Oreen  —  ceH-walls  membranous;  fresh  water — chiefly  or 
entirely DESMIDIACE^.* 

D.     TeUow  brown;  cell-walls  silicious.       DIATOMACE-^.* 

IS.   Frond  spoDge-Iike,  of  densely  interwoven  filaments,    .     Codium.  J 
IS.    Filaments  free,  plume-like,  pinnatcly  branched,      .    .    Bryopsis,  L 
IS.    Filaments  numerous,  tufted  or  matted  at  base,  free  above,  irreg- 
ularly branched,      Vaucheria,  K 

p.    Frond  tubular, Bangia.  N 

F.  Frond  flat,  simple  or  cleft, Porphyra,  M 

G.  Frond  flat,  sometimes  saccate  while  young, Ulva.  Q 

G.    Frond  tubular,  often  branched, Enteromorpha.  O 

H.   Filaments  tufted,  branched, Cladophora,  8 

H.  Filaments  unbranched ;  nodes  not  constricted,  .  Chastomoipha.  b 
H.  Filaments  unbranched;  constricted  at  the  nodes;  joints  very 

short,        Hormotrichum,      t 

I.     Filaments  long,  flexible,  bundled  together,     ....    Lyngbya.     g 
I.    Filaments  short,  tuTted,  erect,  flxed  at  base,      .     .    .     Calothrix,      1 
I.     Filaments  rigid,  needle-shaped,  lying  loosely  in  a  mucous  matrix ; 
vividly  oscillating;  commonly  floating,       .    .     Oscillatoria,* 

J.    Fronds  erect,  dichotomous,  clothed  with  soft  hairs, 149 

K.   Not  much  branched ;  cell  walls  thin, 150 

It.  Common  and  variable ;  with  a  bright  glassy  lustre  when  dry,  .  161 
M.  Fruit—  minute  dark  purple  granules,  arranged  in  fours,  .  .  .  152 
N.  In  fresh  or  salt  water  forming  large  dark  purple  patches,  .    .     .   153 

N.   Forming  a  minute  rosy  down  on  Chondria,  etc., 154 

O.   Frond  never  branched,  large  and  bag* like  when  fully  grown,      .  156 

O.   Frond  branched ;  branches  simple,  obtuse, 166 

O.    Frond  branched ;  branches  beset  with  branchlets, P 

P.    Fronds  slender,  tufted, 167 

P.    Fronds  very  flnc  and  feathery ;  branchlets  articulated,  conferva- 
like,     168 

Q.   Membrane  formed  of  a  double  layer  of  cells ; B 

Q.    Membrane  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  semi-transparent; 
frond  very  delicate,  saccate  while  young,  becoming  cleft; 

adheres  closely  to  paper, 161 

H.   Frond  lanceolate,  composed  of  two  closely  applied  membranes ; 

adheres  to  paper, 159 

R.  Frond  polymorphous,  flat,  smooth  and  glossy ;  common,  .  .  160 
8.    Filaments  rigid,  dark  green  tufted,  cell  walls  thick ;  Joints  8  to  * 

4  times  as  long  as  broad, 162 

8.    Filaments  soft,  forming  dense,  spongy  fastigiate  pale  green  tufts,       T 
8.    Filaments  loosely  tufted,  stout,  scarcely  collapsing  when  drawn 
from  the  water;  vivid  green;  Joints  8  to  6  times  as  long  as 
broad, a 

*  Omitted. 
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S.    Dull  green,  scarcely  adhering  to  paper ;  branches  few,  sprdidlng 

with  wide  axils ;  in  brackish  or  fresh  waters, 175 

S.    Not  as  above;  filaments  loosely  tufted  sometimes  Interweyen, 

feathery,  very  slender ;  pale  or  bright  green, V 

T.    Joints  below  about  twice— above,  G  to  8  times  as  long  as  broad,     U 
T.    Joints  uniformly  about  twice  as  long  as  broad;  tufts  short, 

globose 165 

XT.   Tufts  starry,  of  a  brilliant  glossy  green  retained  in  drying,   .    .  168 

XT.   Tufts  globose  small,  yellow-green ;  on  small  algae, 164 

V.  Joints  6  to  10  times  longer  than  broad ;  bright  yellow-green,      .  171 
V.   Joints  8  to  6  times  longer  than  broad ;  pale  or  yellow-green;  not 

adhering  closely  to  paper, Z 

V.  Joints  2  to  4  times  as  long  as  broad;  mostly* adhering  to  paper,     W 
W.  Dark  or  brilliant  green  (often  drying  pale);  nodes   not  con- 
stricted ;  excessively  branched,      .     .    •. Y 

W.  Pale  or  glaucous  green  ;  nodes  mostly  constricted, X 

X.   Excessively    branched;    ultimate    divisions    secund-pectinate ;      , 

joints  uniformly  three  times  as  long  as  broad, 166 

X.   Less  branched,  with  longer  joints ;  main  branches  long,  flexuoos, 

almost  naked,       167 

Y.   Rather  rigid ;  brunches  recurved-pectinate ;  joints  2  to  4  times  as 

long  as  broad, 169 

Y.    Stems  long,  flexuous;  branches  long,  with  short  branchlets; 

joints  shorter, 168 

Z.    Pale  greenish,  forming  spongy  tufts;  nodes  slightly  constricted,  170 

Z.    Yellow  green;  very  flexuous;  forming  silky  tufts, 172 

a.     Bright  yellow  green,  fading  when  dry :  branches  crowded,    .    .  178 

a.  Full  green ;  branches  distant,  nearly  naked, 174 

b.  Joints  3  or  more  times  as  long  as  broad, 0 

b.    Joints  U  to  3  times  as  long  as  broad,        d 

b.    Joints  not  longer  than  broad,  yellowish,  rather  rigid  but  collaps- 
ing when  drawn  from  the  water, 178 

C.  Very  rigid,  glossy  green ;  not  adhering  to  paper;  deep  water,    176 

C.  Pale  and  flaccid ;  nodes  very  long,  swollen,  pale  green,      .    •    .  180 

d.  Soft  and  flaccid ;  adhering  closely  to  paper,       ...."...  179 

d.  Coarse  and  rigid,  dark  green;  filaments  straight, XTI 

d.  Filaments  twisted,  very  slender  but  somewhat  harsh,    ....      6 

e.  Mostly  fioating;  joints  less  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,     .     .    .   181 

e.  On  rocks,  etc.,  joints  twice  as  long  as  broad  or  more,    ....  182 

f.  Joints  about  as  long  as  broad ;  substance  rather  firm,    ....  183 

f.  tToints  twice  us  broad  as  long,  substance  rather  soft,      ....  184 

g.  Cell  walls  thick, h 

g.  Cell  walls  thin,       i 

h.  In  large  dark  green  tufts;  filaments  thick  and  tenacious,   .    .    .  185 

h.  On  rocks,  etc.,  rusty  or  olivaceous ;  filaments  upright  in  the  water,  187 

i.  Northern  species,  fioating  in  mats  in  stagnant  salt  waters  or 

spreading  in  thin  strata  on  mud, j 
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i.      Southern,  blackish  green,  floating  or  attached  to  small  algse,      .       k 

j.     Bluish  green  or  rusty  red ;  fllainents  tenacious, 186 

j.      Blackish  green  or  violaceous ;  filaments  not  half  so  stout  as  in 

the  preceding 188 

k.    Filaments  1  to  2  inches  long;  scarcely  interwoven;  the  endo- 

chrome  not  very  distinctly  annulated 189 

k.    Minute;  filaments  densely  matted  together;   annulations  more 

distinct 190 

L     In  little  starry  tufts  on  the  smaller  algse 191 

1.     In  velvety  patches  on  rocks,  etc m 

m.  Filaments  flexuous,  simple ;  common  on  rocks,  rendering  them 

very  slippery 192 

m.  Filaments  longer  and  straighter,  often  appearing  branched,  by 

the  splitting  of  the  endochrome  (''viviparous"),    ....   193 


IfiO.  CODIUM  T0MEXT08UM  Stackh.    Florlcln.    3-2 L 

151.  Vaucueria  (species  undcscribcd  in  Pbycologia  Brittanica,  allied  to  V.  marina) 
Buzzard's  Bny,  etc.    2-3. 

153.  Brtopsis  plumosa  Lamouroux.    Massachusetts  and  South.    3-6. 
163.  PORPHYRA  VULGARIS  Agardh.    Charleston  and  North.    2-10. 

154.  Bangia  FU8COPCRPUREA  Lyngby.    New  Jersey  and  Nortli.    2-3. 

155.  Bangia  ciliaris  Carmichacl.    South  Carolina.    One  tenth. 

156.  Enteromorpha  intestixalis  Link.    Whole  Coast.    3-10. 

157.  Enteromorpha  compressa  Greville.    Whole  Coast.    3-8. 

158.  Enteromorpha  clathrata  Greville.    Cape  May  and  North.    2-8. 

159.  Enteromorpha  Hopkirki  M'Calla.    New  York,  Massachusetts.    3-1. 
ICO.  Ulva  (Phycoseris)  Linza  Linnaeus.    New  Jersey  and  North.    6-12. 

161.  Ulva  (Phyocseris)  LATissiMALinn.Tus.    Whole  Coast,    e-24. 

162.  Ulva  Lactuca  Linnaeus.    Massachusetts,  Texas.    C-12. 

163.  Cladophora  rupestris  Linnaeus.    Maine  and  North.    2-8. 

164.  Cladophora  arcta  Dillwen.    New  Jersey  and  North.    2-3. 

165.  Cladophora  lanosa  Roth.    Massachusetts.    1-U. 

166.  Cladophora  uncialis  Flora  Danica.    Cape  Cod  and  North.    1. 

167.  Cladophora  glaucescens  Griffiths.    Whole  Coat^t.    3-5. 

168.  Cladophora  flexuosa  Griffiths.    New  Jersey  and  North.    3-6. 

169.  Cladophora  Morrisi^e  Harvey.    Delaware.    C-3. 

170.  Cladophora  refracta  Roth.    Whole  Coaet.    2-3. 

171.  Cladophora  alrida  Hudson.    New  York,  Massachusetts.    6-8. 
173.  Cladophora  Hudolphiana  Agardh.    New  York.    4-5. 

173.  ClJkDOPHOR A  gracilis  Griffiths.    New  York- Maine.    4-12. 

174.  Cladophora  l«teviren8  Dillwen.    Coast.    3-8. 

175.  Cladophora  DIFFUSA  (?)  Harvey.    New  York.    C-12. 

176.  Cladophora  fracta  Flora  Danica.    New  Jersey-Mag sachusctts.    4-8. 

177.  CHiETOMORPHA  PiQUOTiANA  Montague.    New  Jersey  and  North.    12-10. 

178.  CHiUTOMORPHA  Melagonium  Web.  and  Mohr.    New  York  and  North.    5-13. 

179.  CttfiTOMORPiiA  iKREA  Dillwcn.    New  Jersey-Massachusetts.    8-12. 

180.  Ch^tomorpha  Olneyi  Harvey.    Rhode  I^land  and  Massachusetts.    3-10. 

181.  Ch-KTOMORPHA  longiarticclata  Harvey.    New  England.    3-4. 

182.  Ch^etomorpha  sutoria  Berkeley.    Connecticut.    3-8. 

185.  Ch^etopiiora  tortuosa  Dillwcn.    Cape  Cod  and  North.    3-1. 

184.  HORMOTRiciiUM  YouNOANUM  Dillwen.    Cape  May-Capo  Cod.    1-3. 

185.  Hormotrichum  Carmich^li  Harvey.    Boston  and  North.    1-3. 
188.  Ltnobya  MAJU8CULA  Harvcy.    Whole  Coast.    1-2. 

187.  Lynqbya  FERRUGiiiEA  Agardb.    Coast.   1-2. 
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188.  Ltnobta  FULVA  Harvey.    Connecttcnt.    1-4. 
188.  Ltnqbta  NIQRESCRN8  Harvcf.    NoTT  Jersey-Massacbasetts.    1. 
100.  Ltngbya  CONFBRVOIDE8  Agardh.    South  Carolina.    1-S. 
191.  Ltnqbya  pusilla  Ilarvoy.    South  Carolina.    |. 

193.  Calothbix  coxfbr\icola  Aganlh.    Coast.    One-tenth. 
198.  Calothbix  scopulobum  Agardh.   Coast.    One4weDticth. 

194.  Calothbix  vivipara  Harvey.    Long  Island  to  Massachusetts. 


Three4eBthi. 


ADDITIONS. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow  in  Professor  Balrd*8  "  Report  on  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
1873,"  gives  the  following  additional  species,  localities,  etc :  — 

7?a{/1ria  verrueota  Ag.    Little  Nahant— only  Icnown  station  in  America. 

Afyriotrickia/llifbrmU  Griff.    Point  Judith. 

FUCU8  dMichu»  L.    Marblehead. 

JFi$cu$/Urcatui  L.    Massachusetts  Coast. 

MelobeHapolymorphalj.    Robbinstoxvn,  Mass. 

Mtlobeaia  membranacta  Lain.    Common  along  the  coast  on  Zostera. 

Melobtgia pustulata  Lam.    On  Fuci,  Chondrus,  etc.    Coast  of  Massachusetts. 

HiUUnbrandtia  rubra.    Wood's  Hole  to  New  Haven. 

Oymnogongrtu  Norvtgicut  Grev.    Lynn  Beach. 

A  slender  species  of  Gracilaria  supposed  to  he  G,  confervoidtM  Grev.  picked  ap  oi 
Long  Island. 

Chry9imenia  (Chylocladia)  rotea  Harvey.    Gay  Head. 

CalUfhamnion  plumula  Lyngby.    Gay  Head.    Orient  Point. 

Chondria  lUtoralU  Ag.    Wood's  Hole.  Mass.    (Key  West.    Harrey.) 

Dr.  Farlow  regards  Sargtutum  AfontagnH  as  a  variety  of  S.  vutgare^  and  thiiks 
CaiUtheunnion  BaUeyi  a  warm  water  variety  of  C.  tetragonum. 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  NAMES  OF  GENERA. 


Anmm  Bory  St.  Vincent.  A  Mnshroom(  ?) 

Ahnfeltia  Ag.  For  Ahnlelt,  a  German  bot- 
anist. 

Alaria  Grev.    Winged. 

Arthroclndia  Duhy.  Jointed  branch  (in 
•'  Key  "  Arthoclndia,  bv  error). 

Asperococcus  Hooker.    Plough -seeded. 

Bangia  Lyngb.   For  Hoffhian  Bang,  a  Da- 
nish botanifit. 
Bostrychia  Afont.    Ox-hair. 
Bryopsis  Lam.    Moss-like. 

Calllblepharis KMz.  BeautiAil eye-lashes. 
Callithamnion   Lyngb.      Beautiful    little 

shrub. 
Callophyllis  KUtz.    BeautiAil  leaf. 
Calothrix  Ag.    Beantirtil  hair. 
Ceramium  Roth.    A  pitcher  (but  the  Aruit 

is  not  pitcher  shnped). 
Chsetomorpha  KiUz.    Bristle-form. 
Champia  Detv.    A  personal  name. 
Chondria  Ag.    Cartilaginous. 
Chondrus  Stnckhou»e.    Cartilage. 
Chorda  Staekhou»e.    A  cord. 
Chordaria  Agardh.    Cord  likp.. 
Chrvsymenia  Ag.    A  golden  membrane. 
Chylocladia  GrerilU.    Juicy  branched. 
Cladophora  KUtxittg.    Branch-bearing. 
Cladostephus  Ag.    Branch-crowned. 
Codium  StaeUumst,    Skin  of  an  animal. 


Corallina  Limueui.    A  little  coral. 
Cordylecladia^.  Cord- like  branefa0S(?} 
Cystoclonium  EMm.    Bladdery  braaGkcti 

Dasya  Ag.    Hairy. 

Del<>S6eria  Lamiouroux.    For  Baroa  M* 

essert,  a  French  botanist. 
Dcsmarestia   iMm.      For  Datmanst,  i 

French  naturalist. 
Dictyosiphon  Lyngbif.    Netted  tobe. 

Ectocarpus  Lyngb.    External  fruit. 
Ehichista  J}uby.    Smallest. 
Enteromorpha  Link.    luteatitte-thaped. 
Euthora  Ag. 

Fucus  L.   Greek— a  sea-weed. 
Furcellaria  Lam,    Forked. 

Gelid  i  nm  JLam.    Ice -like  or  Jelly-like. 
Gigarttna  Lam.    A  grape-seed  (ftwa  flU 


Viseid-tabsa. 


shape  of  the  tubercles). 
Gloiofliphonia  Carmiehai. 
Gracilaria  Grev.    Slender. 
Grateloupia  Ag,    For  Dr.  GTat6loip,a 

French  algologist. 
Grifflthsia  Ag.    For  Mrs.  Gritttha,  *«• 

most  distinguished  of  Britlak  alfsli^ 

gists.** 
Grinncllia  Harvey.    For  Heniy  Grinarit 

of  New  York. 
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Gymnogongms  Mdrthu.    Naked  warts. 

Halidrye  Lynaby.    Sea-oak. 
Haloaaccion  KiUx.    Sea-bag. 
Halurus  KiUx.    Sea-tail  ( ? ) 
Hildenbrandtia  Nardo.  For  Hildenbrandt. 
Hormotrichum  KUtz.    Necklace-hairs. 
Hypoea  Lam,    From  Hypnum,  a  genus 
or  mosses. 

Laminaria  Lam.    From  lamioa,  a  plate 

or  blade. 
Lenthesia  Oray.    For  G.  R.  Leatbes,  a 

British  naturalist. 
LvDgbya  Ag.    For  Hans  Christian  Lyng- 

Dy,  a  noted  Danish  algologist. 

Melobesia  Lam.    Name  of  a  sea-nymph. 
Jdesogloia  Ag.    Viscid  pith. 
Myrionema  Grev.    Myriad  threads. 
Jdyriotrichia  Harvey.    Myriad  hairs. 

Nemalion  Tozzetti.    A  crop  of  threads. 
Nitophyilum  OreviUe.    Shining  leaf. 
Nullipora  L.    tVithout  pores. 

Odonthalia  Lyngb.    Toothed-branch. 
Oscillatoria  Voucher.    Oscillating. 

Peyssonelia  DecaUne.    For  J.  Peyssoneli 
an  algologist. 


Phyllophora  Grev.    Leaf-bearing. 
Plucamium  Lam.    Braided-hair. 
Polyides  Ag.    Many-formed. 
Polysiphonia  Grev.    Many-tubed. 
Porphyra  Ag.    Purple. 
Ptilota  Ag.    Pinnated. 
Punctaria  Grev.    Dotted. 

Ralfsia  Berkeley.     For  John  Ralfs,  an 

English  diatomist. 
Rhodomela  Ag.    Red-black. 


Rhodymenia 


ig.    w 
Grev. 


A  i*ed  membrane. 


Sargassum  Jiumph.    Sargazo  in  Spanish. 

Sciuaia  Bicona. 

Scirospora  Harvey.    Chain-seeds. 

Solleria  Ag,  For  Soli^re,  a  French  algol- 
ogist. 

Sphacelaria  Lyngb.  Gangrened  (ft'om  tho 
H'ilhei'ed  fruiting  tips). 

Spvridia  Harvey.    Basket-like. 

Stilophora  Ag.    Dot-bearing. 

Striaria  Grev.    Striated. 

Ulva  Linn.    Ul— water  in  Celtic. 

Vaucheria  De  CandoUe,  For  Vauchcr,  a 
Swiss  confervologist. 


REVIEWS  AND  BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  Report.* — The  valuable 
report  of  Prof.  Baird,  with  the  supplementary  papers  by  Profs. 
Verrill,  Gill,  Smith  and  others,  is  not  only  a  readable  but  exceed- 
ingly handy  work  for  reference.  How  manifold  are  the  subjects 
relating  to  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  food  and  habits  of  our  fishes 
may  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  this  report.  Not  only  have  we 
full  data  concerning  the  practical  questions  relating  to  the  fisheries, 
but  Pi'of.  Baird  has  called  to  his  aid  a  number  of  naturalists, 
chemists  and  physicists,  all  whose  investigations  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  fisheries,  the  most  abstruse  matters  having  an  imme- 
diate practical  interest.  It  was  thus  found  necessary  to  study  the 
peculiarities  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  different  depths, 
its  chemical  constitution,  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
ordinary  air,  its  currents,  etc.,  besides  thorough  investigations  with 
the  dredge.  The  report  relating  exclusively  to  the  fisheries  occu- 
pies 280  pages  of  the  volume,  and  is  accompanied  by  woodcuts, 
diagrams,  and  a  map  designed  to  show  more  particularly  the  dis- 

*  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Part  1.  Report  on  the  Con'lition 
of  the  Sea  Fisheries  of  the  South  Coast  of  New  England  in  1871  and  1872.  By  Spencer 
W.  Baird,  Commissioner.  With  Supplementary  Papers.  Washington,  1873.  8vo.  pp. 
808,  with  a  map  and  40  plates.   Verriira  Report  separate.    Naturalists'  Agency.  ^3.00. 
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tribution  of  animal  life  along  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island  and  Mas- 
sachusetts south  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  report  is  also  accompanied  by  a  ^'List  of  the  Sea  Weeds  of 
the  South  Coast  of  New  England,"  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow;  a 
^*'  Report  upon  the  Invertebrate  Animals  of  Vineyard  Sound  and 
the  Adjacent  Waters,  with  an  Account  of  the  Physical  Characters 
of  the  Region,"  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  and  a  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of  North  America,"  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Gill. 

We  shall  concern  ourselves  chiefly  with  the  admirable  report  of 
Prof.  Verrill,  which  we  would  commend  to  our  readers  as  a  fall 
and  reliable  manual  of  the  marine  zoology  of  our  southern  New 
England  shore.  It  is  illustrated  by  thirty-eight  plates  containing 
287  figures  (mostly  drawn  from  life  by  Mr.  Emerton)  of  the  inver- 
tebrate animals,  a  few  of  them  illustrating  early  stages 'of  the 
Crustacea.  As  an  evidence  of  the  thorough  and  detailed  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  discussed,  we  may  cite  the  chapters  into 
which  the  work  is  divided:  —  Fauna  of  the  Bays  and  Sounds; 
Fauna  of  the  Brackish  Waters  of  Estuaries,  Harbors,  etc. ;  Fauna 
of  the  Colder  Waters  of  the  Ocean  Shores  and  Outer  Banks  and 
Channels;  Lists  of  Species  found  in  the  Stomachs  of  Fishes; 
Habits  and  Metamorphoses  of  the  Lobster  and  other  Crustacea ; 
Systematic  Catalogue  of  the  Invertebrates  of  Southern  New  Eng- 
land and  Adjacent  Waters.  Under  these  heads  will  be  found 
many  remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  which  add  much 
to  the  popular  interest  and  value  of  the  book. 

A  good  many  new  forms  are  described  and  figured  from  life, 
mostly  by  Mr.  Emerton,  particularly  among  the  worms  and  Crus- 
tacea, and  in  the  work  of  identifying  and  describing  the  latter,  the 
author  has  been  aided  by  Messrs.  S.  I.  Smith  and  O.  Harger.  As 
samples  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  simple  outlines  by  the 
Jewett  process,  we  ofier  the  following  figures  kindly  loaned  by  the 
author.  Fig.  84,  Lemeonema  radiata  Stp.  and  Liit.,  a  copepod 
parasitic  on  the  menhaden.  Fig.  85  represents  the  Cirrhatulus 
grandis  in  a  living  state,  and  86  the  same  from  a  specimen  pre- 
served in  alcohol ;  Fig.  87,  Clymenella  torquatUj  Fig.  88,  Euekcm 
elegans. 

We  have  in  the  July  Naturalist  referred  to  the  early  history  of 
the  lobster  described  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  now  reproduce  his  figures 
of  the  zoea  of  the  common  crab  {Cancer  irroratuSj  Fig.  89|  en- 
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larged  seventeen  diams.)*sts  seen  in  the  last  stage  Jast  before  it 
changes  to  the  "megalops"  stage  (Fig.  90,  enlarged  thirteen 
diams.). 

We  shall  look  forward  with  mach  interest  to  the  next  year's 
report  on  the  work  done  by  the  Fish  Commission  on  the  coast  of 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  84. 


Lomeonema. 


Eachone. 


Maine,  preliminary  notices  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
'*  American  Journal  of  Science,"  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  "  and  this  journal. 

North  American  Flies.* — The  long  expected  third  volume  of 
this  series  (the  fourth  was  issued  in  1669)  has  at  length  appeared. 
It  contains  elaborate  monographs  of  two  families  of  diptera  en- 
titled:-—!. The  family  of  Ortalidae;  2.  Review  of  the  North 
American  Trypetina. 

The  Ortalidae  are  treated  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  and 
the  views  about  their  classification,  given  in  a  long  introductory 

« Monographs  of  the  Diptera  of  North  America,  Volume  ili,  prepared  for  the  Smith- 
■onlAD  Institution,  by  H.  Loew,  Washington,  1873,  Svo,  pp.  351. 

AMER.  NATURALIST,  VOL.  VUI.  32 
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chapter  (pp.  1-70),  embrace  all  the  Ortalldse  at  present  known 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  existing  literature  of  the  Orta- 
lidre  is  also  fully  reviewed.  The  number  of  the  North  American 
species  of  this  family  described  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  sixty- 
six. 

The  North  American  Tr3'petid8e  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
monograph  which  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  same  series 
(1860).  The  additions  to  this  family,  received  bj'  Mr.  Loew  since 
that  publication,  were  so  numerous  that  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  return  to  the  same  subject  again.  The  present  work  contains 
the  descriptions  of  sixty-one  North  American  Trj'petidse,  thirty- 
eight  of  which  were  not  contained  in  his  first  monograph.  To  this 
are  added  twelve  South  American  species,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison with  closely  allied  North  American  ones. 

To  the  volume  ore  added  four  plates,  with  116  figures,  repre- 
senting the  wings  of  nearly  all  the  described  species. 

The  translation  of  the  volume  from  the  German  manuscript  was 
made  by  Baron  R.  Osten  Sacken.  The  four  volumes  of  the  Man- 
ograpJis,  etc.,  hitherto  published,  contain  the  following  families  of 
Diptera:  Large  monographs;  Dolichopodidse  (Vol.  II),  Tipulidie 
brevipalpi  (Vol.  IV),  Oitalidce  (Vol.  Ill),  Trypetidae  (Vols.  I  and 
III).  Smaller  monographs  (all  in  Vol.  I) :  Sciomyzidse,  Ephy- 
dridffi,  Cecidomyidffi. 

The  Unicellular  Nature  op  the  Infusoria.*  —  Anything 
■that  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  professor  of  Jena  is 
striking  and  original.  The  main  idea  of  the  present  paper  is  a 
reafiSrmation  of  the  unicellular  nature  of  the  Infusoria,  first  dis- 
•tinctlj'  enunciated  by  Von  Slebold  in  1845,  when  he  opposed 
Ehrenberg's  well  known  conceptions  of  their  organization.  Hseckel 
divides  the  animal  kingdom  into  two  groups,  the  one-celled  or 
Protozoa,  and  the  many-celled  or  Metazoa,  and  accompanies  his 
views  with  the  inevitable  phylogenetic  table  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

This  view  scarcely  seems  in  accordance  with  known  facts  re- 
garding the  structure  of  these  so-called  unicellular  inftisoria.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  that  remarkable  book,  ^\  Mind  and  Nature  ** 
(p.  43)  by  the  late  Professor  H.  J.  Clark,  he  will  find  the  mmnj- 

*  Zur  Morphologic  der  InfusorieD ;  von  Ernst  HasckoL  From  ttie  Jena  ZeltMkrift. 
Bd.  yU.    Leipslg,  1873.    8vo,  pp.  64,  with  two  plates. 
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celled  stractnre  of  Actinophrjs  clearly  described  and  figured. 
He  remarks  that  ''  though  the  cells  are  very  distinct,  they  exhibit 
a  low  state  of  development,  as  low  perhaps  as  could  possibly  ob- 
tain without  failing  to  be  genuine  cells."  Farther  on  (p.  46)  he 
claims  that  in  this  animal  there  are  ^^  two  distinct  sets  of  tissues,** 
and  speaks  of  an  ''  outer  layer  of  cells  "  and  of  a  set  of  ''  inner 
cells.*'  Until  these  parts  are  explained  away  we  shall  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  conclusions  of  the  German  observer,  and  call  in 
question  the  naturalness  of  his  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom into  one-celled  and  many-celled  animals.  It  seems  less  nat- 
ural than  the  old  division  into  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 

Siebold's  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates.*  —  We  have  con- 
stantly used  this  work,  having  found  it  the  most  valuable  book  of 
reference  in  the  language,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
twenty  years  behind  the  times,  and  the  classification  is  objection- 
able.   This  edition  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  1854. 

BOTANY. 

Dr.  Beardslee  has  recently  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
of  Ohio,  in  the  preface  of  wlfich  he  speaks  of  *'  the  late  M.  S. 
Sebb,  of  Illinois."  As  inquiries  are  already  addressed  to  us  upon 
the  subject,  we  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Bebb  actually  and  actively 
lives,  and  we  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when  this  appellation  can 
l>e  rightfully  appended  to  the  name  of  this  most  enterprising  and 
efficient  of  our  middle-aged  western  botanists.  —  A.  G. 

Double  Thalictrum.  —  A  day  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Whiting,  a  stu- 
dent, brought  me  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  completely  doubled 
flower  of  Thalictrum  anemonoidea.  The  stamens  were  aU  trans- 
formed to  pink  petals,  giving  to  the  fiower  much  the  appearance  of 
a  small  specimen  of  ihe  double  fiowered  form  of  Pmnus  nana. 
There  was  but  one  fiower,  on  a  solitary  pedicel,  otherwise  the  plant 
seemed  to  be  normal.  I  shall  secure  thorroot  if  possible,  and  hope 
to  perpetuate  this  very  pretty  sport.  Is  this  doubled  pink  form 
common  ?  —  C.  E.  Besset. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow,  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Naturalist, 
bas  returned  to  Cambridge,  after  two  years'  study  of  lower  crypt- 

*  Anatomy  of  the  In  vertebra  ta.  By  C.  Th.  von  Siebold.  Translated  flrom  the  German 
with  additions  and  notes  by  Waldo  I.  Burnett,  H.D.  Boston,  1874.  James  Campbell. 
8to,  pp.  470.    $5.00. 
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ogamic  botany  with  DeBary  of  Strasburg,  Miiller  of  Geneva,  and 
Thuret  of  Antibes.  Through  the  month  of  August  he  takes  charge 
of  the  summer  botanical  instruction  at  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Harvard  University,  which  is  for  this  month  devoted  to  crjpto- 
gamic  botany  exclusively,  mainly  to  Fungi  and  Alg«.  We  under- 
stand that  he  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  manual  of  oar 
New  England  Marine  Algse,  which,  for  a  beginner,  is  very  much 
needed. 

ZOOLOGY. 

New  Species  of  North  Amebioan  Bird.  —  On  investigation  of 
the  interesting  sandpiper  from  the  Prybelov  Islands,  lately  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Dall  in  the  Naturaxist  (vii,  1873,  634)  as  Tringa 
^^ crassirostris"  and  given  under  this  name  in  my  ^^  Check  List" 
(No.  426  bis  upon  Mr.  Harting's  identification,  I  found  that  the 
bird  is  not  T,  crasairostris  but  an  apparently  new  species,  which, 
in  my  late  appendix  to  U.  W.  Elliott's  Report  on  the  Prjbelov 
Islands  (1873),  I  have  named  Tringa  ptilocnemis.  As  the  work 
Just  mentioned  is  not  generally  accessible,  owing  to  the  smalluess 
of  the  edition,  the  following  is  reproduced  in  substance :  — 

Adult  in  breeding  plumage.  With  sonyewhat  the  general  appearance  of 
Tringa  alpinay  but  the  black  areas  on  the  under  parts  pectoral,  not  abdom- 
Inal.  .  .  .  Legs  very  short  (mnch  as  in  T.  maritima);  tibial  feathers 
reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the*  suffrago.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  bill, 
or  than  the  middle  toe  and  chiw.  ...  A  coronal  area,  upper  back,  inter- 
scapular region  and  scapulars  black,  completely  variegated  with  rich 
chestnut-brown,  paler  ochrey-brown  and  whitish;  the  body  of  each 
feather  being  black  with  one  or  another  or  all  of  these  various  edgings; 
the  coronal  separated  from  the  interscapular  markings  by  a  grayish- 
white,  dusky-streaked,  cervical  interval.  Lower  back,  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts  blackish-brown,  only  varied  with  an  occasional  chestnut- 
edged  feather.  Wing  coverts  grayish-brown  with  narrow  white  edging, 
the  greater  ones  with  broad  definitely  white  tips.  Secondaries  nearly  all 
pure  white,  a  few  of  the  outermost  and  innermost  also,  with  grayish- 
brown  touches  near  the  cud.  Primaries  grayish  brown  with  white  shafts, 
except  at  tip,  and  fading  ta  white  on  the  inner  webs  toward  the  base; 
several  of  the  innermost  also  largely  white  on  the  outer  web,  with  defi- 
nite white  tipping.  Central  tail  feathers  brownish-black ;  next  pair  ab- 
ruptly paler,  grayish ;  rest  white  or  nearly  so,  with  a  faint  gray  Unt 
Front  and  sides  of  head,  supraclliary  line,  tufts  of  flank  feathers  and 
entire  under  parts  white,  interrupted  on  the  breast  with  a  large  but  uot 
perfectly  continuous  nor  well-defined  black  area,  and  marked  on  the  upper 
breast  and  sides  with  a  few  narrow  sharp  blackish  shaft  lines.  A  dusky 
aaricular  patch.    Legs  and  bill  dark.    Length  about  9*50  inches ;  wiog, 
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about  5;  tail,  2^;  bill,  MO  to  1*40;  tarsus,  0-90  to  1-00;  middle  toe  and 
claw  1.05  to  1.20. 

The  other  plumages,  a  series  of  measarements,  general  dis- 
cussion and  description  of  eggs,  with  biographical  notes  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  will  be  found  in  his  report.  —  Elliott  Coues. 

Occurrence  of  Japyx  in  toe  United  States.  —  While  engaged 
at  the  end  of  April  in  exploring  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  adjoining 
caverns  with  Prof.  Shaler  of  the  Kentucky  Greological  Survey,  I 
detected  under  a  stone  in  a  small  cave  a  few  rods  north  of  White's 
Cave  (which  may  be  called  White's  Cave,  Jr.)  and  from  40  to  50 
feet  from  the  mouth,  consequently  in  partial  daylight,  a  specimen 
of   Japyx    in   company 

with  two  Scolopendrella  Fig.  9i. 

Americana  Packard,  our 
most  interesting  myrio- 
pod,  and  not  hitherto 
found  except  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  I  after- 
ward found  several  of 
the  Japyx  under  stones 
by  the  roadside  near 
Mammoth  Cave.  It  here 
occurred,  just  as  I  have 
found  the  European  J. 
soUfugus  near  Vienna, 
in  company  with  my 
fHend  Dr.  Braner.  Our 
species  differs  decidedly 
ftrom  the  European  spe- 
cies, with  specimens  of 
which  I  have  compared 
it  (see  Fig.  91,  and  de- 
tails of  mouth-parts). 
It  is  quite  different  from 
the  Mexican  J.  Saus- 
surii  of  Humbert   from  Japyx  soiinigns. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Orizaba. 

Japyx  si(hterraneus,  as  this  new  species  may  be  called,  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  the  much  greater 
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length  of  the  abdomen,  the  head  and  thorax  taken  together  being 
more  than  twice  contained  in  the  abdomen,  while  in  J,  Sausstarii 
they  are  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  The  8th  abdominal 
segment,  also,  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  in  the  Mexican  species. 
The  head  is  broader  than  in  J.  Sauasurii^  but  narrower  and  pointed 
a  little  more  than  in  J.  aolifugua.  The  forceps  are  much  nearer  J, 
9oL%fugua  than  the  Mexican  species,  and  is  much  longer  than  in  either 
species.  Length  *58  inch  ;  the  Mexican  specimen  measured  about 
an  inch.  It  is  whitish,  with  the  two  terminal  segments  honey  yel- 
low ;  the  forceps  much  darker.  We  shall  in  a  succeeding  number 
figure  this  intei^sting  form,  which  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  as  it 
is  an  ally  of  Campodea,  now  regarded  as  a  stem-form  of  the  higher 
insects  by  Braucr,  Lubbock  and  others. — A.  S.  Packabd,  Jr. 

The  "  Hateful"  Grasshopper  in  New  England. — ^Thongh  the 
ravages  by  grasshoppers  in  New  England  are  caused  by  the  red- 
legged  locust  {Caloptenua  femur-ruhrum)^  it  seems  that  for  several 
years  there  have  been  specimens  of  Caloptenua  spretus  from  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  in  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science.  They  have  been  hitherto  confounded  with  C  femur-rub- 
rum^  but  are  at  once  distinguishable  by  the  shorter  male  cerci  and 
the  notched  terminal  ventral  segment.  The  interesting  fact  about 
these  eastern  (7.  spretus  is,  that  they  are  of  precisely  the  same  size 
and  markings  of  C.  femur-ruhrum^  being  much  smaller  and  with 
much  shorter  wings  than  the  western  race,  a  difference  I  believe 
due  almost  wholly  to  climatic  causes.  A  number  of  surmises  re- 
garding sexual  and  natural  selection  and  mimicry  might  be  in- 
dulged in,  but  the  facts  that  might  suggest  them  can  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  different  meteorological  conditions  by  which 
the  two  races  are  environed.  In  Dr.  Hayden's  forthcoming  "  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Geology  of  Colorado,"  the  reader  will  find  a 
number  of  facts  bearing  on  the  variation  in  size  of  body,  and  form 
of  wings  and  color  in  eastern  and  western  examples  of  the  same 
species  of  moths,  the  conclusions  from  which  are  borne  oat  by  a 
study  of  these  grasshoppers. — A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

The  Kinglets  in  New  Jersey. — If  your  correspondent,  Dr. 
Abbott,  had  only  been  aware  that  it  has  been  our  aim  throughont 
our  *^  History  of  North  American  Birds,"  to  state  nothing  as  knaum 
which  is  only  sui-mised  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any 
^^  surprise  *'  on  his  part,  that  our  account  of  the  Regali  has  been 
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made  to  conform  to  this  rule.  It  is  never  safe  to  infer  from  the 
mere  presence  of  a  bird  in  any  particular  localit}'  in  the  breeding 
season  that  it  necessarily  breeds  there.  I  could  give  you  in- 
stances without  number  where  birds  are  found  in  summer  in  local- 
ities, where,  so  far  as  one  can  ever  be  sure  of  a  negative,  we  know 
they  do  not  breed.  We  have  seen  the  black-poll  warbler  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June.  Yet  who  supposes  it 
ever  breeds  here?  Dr.  Abbott's  account  escaped  my  notice,  but  I 
certainly  could  not  have  made  it  the  occasion  of  any  change  in 
my  statement  that  the  Regulus  was  not  then  knovm  to  breed  in  the 
United  States.  I  could  only  have  referred  to  the  interesting  fact 
of  its  occurrence,  as  stated,  as  suggestive  of  its  possibility. 
Nothing  short  of  its  actual  nest  and  eggs  would  have  justified  me 
in  speaking  of  its  breeding  as  a  certainty. — Thomas  M.  Brewer. 

Zoology  in  Belgium. — The  Belgium  Academy  has  lately  is- 
sued two  large  octavo  volumes,  as  memorials  of  its  hundredth  an- 
niversary. The  second  volume  is  of  great  interest  to  zoologists 
as  it  contains  a  review  of  the  progress  of  zoology  in  Belgium,  by 
the  veteran  naturalist  Prof.  P.  J.  Beneden. 

GEOLOGY. 

Small  size  of  the  Brain  in  Tertiart  Mammals. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
June  17th,  Prof.  Marsh  made  a  communication  on  the  size  of  the 
brain  in  Tertiary  Mammals.  His  researches  on  this  subject  have 
been  mainly  confined  to  the  larger  extinct  mammals  which  he  had 
obtained  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  results  are  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  The  Eocene  mammals  all  appear  to  have  had  small 
brains,  and  in  some  of  them  the  brain  cavity  was  hardly  more  ca- 
pacious than  in  the  higher  reptiles.  The  largest  Eocene  mammals 
are  the  Dinoceraia^  ^hich  were  but  little  inferior  to  the  elephant  in 
bulk.  In  Dinoceras  Marsh,  the  tjpe  genus,  the  brain  cavity  is  not 
more  than  one-eighth  the  average  size  of  that  in  existing  Rhinocer- 
oses. In  the  other  genera  of  this  order,  Tlnoceras  Marsh  and 
Uintatherium  Leidy,  the  smallness  of  the  brain  was  quite  as  re- 
markable. The  gigantic  mammals  of  the  American  Miocene  are 
the  Brontotheridce,  which  equalled  the  Dlnocerata  in  size.  Ini 
JBrontotherium  Marsh,  the  onlj'  genus  of  the  family  in  which  the* 
skull  is  known,  the  brain  cavity  is  very  much  larger  than  in  the 
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Eocene  Dinoceras^  being  about  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the  Indian 
Rhinoceros.  In  the  Pliocene  strata  of  the  West,  a  species  of  Mas- 
todon is  the  largest  mammal,  and  althoagh  but  little  superior  in 
absolute  size  to  Brontotherium,  it  had  a  very  much  larger  brain, 
but  not  equal  to  that  of  existing  Proboscidians.  The  Tapiroid 
ungulates  of  the  Eocene  had  small  brain  cavities,  madi  smaller 
than  their  allies,  the  Miocene  RhinocerotidoB.  The  Pliocene  rep- 
resentatives of  the  latter  group  had  well  developed  brains,  bat 
proportionally  smaller  than  living  species.  A  similar  progression 
in  brain  capacity  seems  to  be  well  marlced  in  the  equine  mammals, 
especially  from  the  Eocene  Orohippua,  through  Miohippus  and  An- 
chitherium  of  the  Miocene,  Pliohippua  and  Hipparian  of  the  Pli- 
ocene, to  the  recent  Equus.  In  other  groups  of  mammals,  likewise, 
so  far  as  observed,  the  size  of  the  brain  shows  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  successive  subdivisions  of  the  Tertiary.  These  facts 
have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  mammals,  and 
open  an  interesting  field  for  further  investigation. 

Deep  Sea  Soundings.  —  The  *' Tuscarora,"  Commander  Belk- 
nap, duly  reached  Honolulu  from  San  Diego,  California,  having  been 
engaged  in  taking  deep-sea  soundings.  She  made  a  straight  pas- 
sage, not  deviating  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  a  direct  line 
drawn  between  the  two  ports.  During  the  passage  sixty-two 
soundings  were  made,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  apart.  The 
deepest  sounding  —  the  forty-ninth  after  leaving  the  coast — was 
found  to  be  3,054  fathoms,  while  the  mean  depth  was  2,562  fath- 
oms. At  a  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  American  coast  the 
depth  was  found  to  be  494  fathoms,  and  at  1,050  miles,  780  fath- 
oms. The  average  temperature  below  1,200  fathoms  was  found 
to  be  about  thirty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  From  Honolulu  to 
Japan  sixty  casts  were  taken  at  intervals  of  about  50  miles.  In 
the  first  95  miles  from  Honolulu,  the  depth  increased  at  nearly  162 
ft.  to  a  mile,  reaching  2,418  fathoms  in  lat.  21°  N.,  long.  159"  20^ 
W.  The  average  depth  of  all  the  casts  taken  during  this  voyage 
was  2,450  fathoms.  Between  the  mountains  (all  but  one  of  which 
are  entirely  submarine)  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  very  level :  the 
greatest  depth  was  found  at  lat.  22°  44'  N.,  long.  168**  23'  E., 
3,262  fathoms. 

Bottom  temperatures,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific,  range 
from  35°- 2  F.  to  34°-6  below  1,800  fathoms,  whatever  the  addi- 
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tional  depth.  Between  1,200  and  1,800  fathoms  the  temperature 
rises  slowly  to  about  35^  at  the  former  depth.  From  1 ,200  fath- 
oms to  the  surface  the  thermometer  rose  steadily ;  surface  temper- 
atures ranging  from  70**  to  76**  F. 

The  voyage  occupied  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  weather  was 
exceptionably  favorable.  There  are  only  sixty-five  inhabitants  on 
Peele  Island,  and  the  *'Tuscarora"  was  the  first  visit  of  a  naval 
vessel  for  more  than  seventeen  years ;  Commodore  Peny  stopped 
at  the  island  in  1853. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Troglodytes  in  Alaska. — In  1872,  Mr.  William  H.  Dall  made 
some  interesting  discoveries  of  prehistoric  remains  in  a  cave  on 
Amaknak  Island,  situated  in  Captain's  Bay,  Oonalaska,  which  he 
supposed  exhausted  the  subject.  In  1873,  however,  he  found  that 
he  had  left  undisturbed  a  still  lower  stratum,  and  finally  cleaned 
out  the  entire  cave  down  to  the  bed  rock.  He  ascertained  that 
the  whole  interior  of  the  cave  had  been  jDainted  over  with  a  red 
pigment  or  chalky  ore  of  iron,  above  which  was  a  bed  of  organic 
mould  about  two  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  in  which  were  found 
three  skeletons,  surrounded  by  a  rough  sort  of  sarcophagus  built 
of  the  jaws  and  ribs  of  whales,  and  around  them  were  a  large 
number  of  implements,  especially  of  stone  knives.  This  was 
covered  in  turn  by  a  layer  six  inches  or  less  in  thickness  of  refuse 
material,  the  remains  of  repasts  on  marine  animals,  shell-fish,  fish, 
and  echini.  Scattered  irregularly  over  this  were  broken  and  worn 
implements  of  quite  a  different  character  from  those  found  with 
the  dead ;  and  the  whole  indicated  that  this  was  only  a  resting- 
place  of  parties  who  used  it  temporarily  while  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  the  surf  to  the  adjacent  island.  It  was  down  to 
this  lower  stratum  that  the  labors  of  the  previous  season  had  ex- 
tended but  without  disturbing  it. 

A  stratum  of  this  latter  portion  was  covered  by  a  bed  of  shin- 
gle, evidently  introduced  by  water,  and  supposed  to  be  the  actual 
bottom  of  the  deposit.  Mr.  Dall  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  skele- 
tons found  here  are  the  oldest  yet  discovered  in  the  Aleutian  re- 
gion, although  not  approaching  in  antiquity  those  discovered  on 
Table  Mountain,  or  the  Neanderthal.  He  thinks  the  cave  was 
first  used  as  a  burial-place,  the  mould  over  three  skeletons  having 
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accumulated  bj  the  decay  of  animal  matter  and  of  rubbish;  and 
that  the  debris  from  the  repasts  of  occasional  visitors  had  been 
gathering  for  a  great  many  years.  An  unusually  high  tide  or 
storm  probably  brought  in  the  shingle  from  the  adjacent  sea-beacb, 
and  after  this  the  cave  was  again  used  as  a  deposit  for  the  dead. 
Nothing  was  discovered  indicating  in  any  way  that  the  place  had 
been  used  or  visited  by  the  white  races. 

The  total  number  of  crania  obtained  by  Mr.  Dall  amounted  to 
thirty-six,  besides  many  hundred  implements  of  bone,  ivory,  and 
stone,  and  many  carvings  of  wood  and  other  objects,  presenting 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  large  and  flourishing  communities 
numbering  thousands  of  inhabitants  where  now  none  or  only  rem- 
nants of  population  exist. 

Underneath  the  old  villages  were  found  still  more  ancient 
kitchen  heaps  of  echini,  fish  bones,  and  edible  shell-fish  many  feet 
in  thickness,  the  age  and  time  taken  in  forming  them  hardly  to  be 
approximated  or  counted  even  in  centuries.  Only  in  the  upper 
strata  were  seen  the  indications  of  progress  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
afterward  so  notable  that  even  the  sperm  whale  succumbed  to  the 
attacks  of  these  hardy  canoe-men.  Their  progenitors  were  con- 
tent to  pick  echini  from  the  shore  and  mussels  from  the  rocks,  and 
hardly  any  implements  could  be  found  in  the  refuse  of  their  re- 
pasts—  the  accumulation  of  centuries. 

After  them  large  villages  of  solidly  constructed  houses  rose; 
and  probably  at  the  height  of  their  progress  and  numerical  in- 
crease the  almost  equally  barbarous  Russian  of  Siberia  fell  upon 
them,  and  nearly  swept  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. — Harpen^ 
Weekly. 

Egyptian  ARCHiEOLOGY. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Institute,  June  9,  Prof.  Busk,  F.  R.  S.,  president,  in  the  chair, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  read  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  stone 
implements  in  Egypt.  The  author  began  with  a  sketch  of  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  M.  Arcelin  and  Dr.  Ham3%  who  main- 
tained that  the  flint  implements  found  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  including  a  hatchet  of  the  St.  Acheul  type  at  Deir-el-Bahari, 
indicated  the  existence  formerly  of  a  true  stone  age  there  as  in 
Western  Europe.  MM.  Mortillet  and  Broca  concurred  in  thai 
view.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Pruner-Be}^  and  especially  Dr. 
Lepsius,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  objects  de- 
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,  SQch  as  the  flint  flakes,  were  naturally  produced.     M. 

also  took  the  same  view  as  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  denied  the 
ce  of  any  evidence  of  a  stone  age  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere, 
occasion  of  a  late  visit  to  Egypt  with  the  object  of  getting 
ive  personal  evidence  on  the  question,  the  author  found 

flints  at  various  spots  along  the  Nile  Valley,  especially  in 
ley  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  and  at  Abydos, 
er  cai*efully  weighing  the  facts  and  arguments  brought  for- 
y  MM.  Lepsius  and  Chabas,  he  was  disposed  to  agree  with 
.rcelin  and  Hamy  in  considering  that  these  flint  implements 
Dclonged  to  the  stone  age,  and  were  ante-Pharaonic.  Sir 
exhibited  a  full  series  of  the  Egyptian  flint  implements 
^y  himself  during  his  visit,  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a 
description  of  each  specimen.  Prof.  Owen,  F.  R.  S.,  then 
paper  on  the  ethnology  of  Egypt.  Since  the  observations 
*d  in  1861,  by  Dr.  Pruner-Bey,  on  the  race-characters  of 
3ient  Egj'ptians,  mainly  based  on  the  characters  of  skulls, 
3es,  in  the  author's  opinion,  of  a  more  instructive  kind  have 
liscovered,  chiefly  by  M.  Mariette-Bey.  They  consist  of 
t-sculptures,  chiefly  statues,  found  in  tombs  accompanied 
roglyphic  inscriptions  revealing  the  name,  condition,  and 
f  decease.  A  study  of  those  works  led  to  the  conclusion 
ree  distinct  types  were  indicated.  (1)  The  primal  Egypt- 
aring  no  trace  of  negro  or  Arab,  but  more  nearly  matched 
igh  European  facies  of  the  present  day.  (2)  The  type  of 
iquering  race  of  Shepherd  Kings,  or  Syro-Arabian,  exempli- 
the  Assyrian  sculptures.  (3)  The  Nubian  Egyptian,  tyx>- 
the  bas-relief  figure  of  Cleopatra  in  the  Temple  of  Denderah. 
iclusion,  the  professor  drew  a  graphic  picture  of  the  high 
f  civilization  attained  b}'  the  Primal  Egyptian  race,  whose 
ite  works,  done  six  thousand  years  ago,  are  now  rendered 
ible  to  man.  The  paper  was  amply  illustrated  by  a  series 
tographs,  maps  and  diagrams. — Nature. 

MICROSCOPY. 

lovEMENTS  IN  Inskct  MOUNTING.  — The  Icssou  of  the  fly  in 

was  one  which  took  us  a  long  time  to  learn,  or  rather  which 

ver  learned  well  until,  now,  its  whole  secret  comes  to  us 

[ndia.     Mr.  Staniforth  Green,  of  Ceylon,  has  sent  a  collec- 
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tion  of  monnted  insects  to  London,  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Queckett  club  by  Mr.  Curties.  They  are  represented  by 
Messrs.  Curties,  Ingpen,  Loy,  Mclntire  and  others  as  well  pre- 
served and  satisfactory  objects,  free  from  cloudiness,  air  bubbles, 
or  deterioration  of  tissue  as  well  as  from  distortion  of  form.  Not 
being  flattened  or  eviscerated,  they  show  to  great  advantage  in  the 
binocular  microscope.  A  few  had  been  soaked  in  potash  solution, 
but  these  were  the  least  satisfactory  members  of  the  collection. 
The  largest  and  best  part  of  the  objects  had  been  immersed  in  the 
medium  without  maceration  or  other  preparation.  The  smaller 
insects  were  simply  killed  by  immersion  in  ether  and  immediately 
transferred  to  the  soft  balsam ;  the  larger  insects  were  similarly 
killed  in  ether,  then  dried  a  few  days  under  slight  pressure  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  afterward  soaked  in  torpentine 
and  transferred  from  that  to  balsam.  The  balsam  containing  the 
insects  was  kept  in  the  tropical  sun  for  some  time,  until  all  moist- 
ure was  dissipated  and  the  balsam  had  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 
tissues.  The  muscles  and  other  internal  and  external  organs,  not 
having  been  disorganized  by  potash  or  in  any  other  way,  were  well 
preserved  and  capable  of  inspection  ;  and  in  many  cases  polarized 
well.  Small  delicate  insects  which  are  diflScult  of  preservation  or 
even  of  study  in  any  other  way,  are  most  successful  in  this ;  as, 
for  instance,  aphides,  small  and  frail  diptera,  hymenoptera,  minate 
spiders,  eggs,  larva,  pupa,  etc.  This  method  is  of  value  not  only 
to  the  microscopist,  but  also  to  the  entomologist,  placing  rare  or 
frail  specimens  out  of  reach  of  dust,  mould,  ants,  and  other 
dangers  which  threaten  dried  specimens. 

We  have  tried  this  method  largely,  both  with  thin  balsam,  and 
with  hard  balsam  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  in  benzol,  and  have 
succeeded  with  all.  Probably  experience  will  shbw  that  each  is 
best  adapted  to  certain  objects.  A  water-bath  is  a  good  substitute 
for  the  tropical  sun.  When  the  balsam  is  sufficiently  hard  the  ob- 
jects should  be  mounted  in  it  in  glass  cells.  Doubtless  the  sand- 
blast cells  will  prove  to  be  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Measuring  Angular  Aperture.  —  Mr,  Wenham,  in  order  to 
gain  accuracy  in  measuring  the  angular  aperture  of  dry  objectives, 
would  like  to  cut  off  all  stray  light  that  might  enter  the  lens  with* 
out  being  capable  of  forming  an  image,  by  placing  over  the*objee- 
tive  a  conical  nozzle  having  a  small  aperture  in  its  apex.    This 
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apertare  would  correspond  to  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  the  nozzle 
would  just  include  the  cone  of  rays  capable  of  forming  an  image 
and  would  exclude  all  false  rays  of  any  considerable  angle.  This 
method  would  be  inconvenient,  however,  and  as  the  angle  is  meas- 
ured by  a  horizontal  movement  a  vertical  slit  will  be  a  satisfactory 
substitute.  For  high  powers  the  slit  must  have  thin  edges ;  and 
it  must  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  width  of  focus  of  the  lens. 
His  arrangement  is  easily  made  and  used.  A  plate  three  inches 
long  and  one  inch  wide  has  a  central  aperture  nearly  one-half  inch 
wide,  the  edges  of  this  opening  being  bevelled  away  below  so  as  to 
admit  a  large  angle  of  light.  Upon  this  plate  lies  a  glass  slip 
about  2  in.X^  in.,  pressed  against  at  one  eud  by  a  spring,  and  at 
the  other  end  by  a  screw,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  slid  backwards 
and  forwards  under  the  two  staples  (one  inch  apart)  which  hold  it 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  slip  is  formed  by  the  edges  of 
two  slips  of  platinum  foil  ('001  thick)  one  of  which  is  cemented 
with  Canada  balsam  upon  the  glass  slip,  while  the  other  is  fastened 
under  one  of  the  staples  so  as  to  lie  on  the  glass  slip  but  not  move 
with  it.  These  platinum  slips  never  overlap  ;  but  their  edges  may 
be  brought  in  contact,  or  may  be  separated  as  widely  as  desired  by 
means  of  the  set-screw  pressing  against  one  eud  of  the  glass  slip 
which  carries  one  of  them.  In  measuring  angles  the  usual  method 
of  rotating  the  instrument  horizontally  is  employed ;  only  this 
apparatus  lies  upon  the  stage  with  its  slit  in  focus  of  the  objec- 
tive and  adjusted  in  width  so  as  barely  to  include  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  focus.  If  the  stage  of  the  microscope  is  top  thick 
to  admit  full  angle  of  light,  the  apparatus  may  be  arranged  below 
the  stage  and  the  objective  focussed  down  to  it. 

Cataloguing  Microscopic  Specimens.  —  At  the  Medical  Micro- 
scopical Society,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Groves  was  read  on  the  subject 
of  cataloguing  and  arranging  microscopic  specimens.  Though 
classification  was  deemed  necessary  in  large  cabinets,  yet  it  was 
considered  entirely  undesirable  in  small  ones,  and  in  both  cases 
the  catalogue  and  not  the  arrangement  was  relied  upon  for  finding 
objects.  The  method  of  cataloguing  recommended  consists  of  an 
ordinary  alphabeted  note  book  in  which,  under  the  proper  alpha- 
betical heading,  every  portion  of  each  specimen  is  independently 
entered  and  the  slide  referred  to  by  numbers  or  otherwise.  Thus 
one  excellent  slide  which  shows  well  a  number  of  points  of  struct- 
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are  will  be  entered  under  several  headings  and  be  nsed  to  illus- 
trate all  these  points,  while  under  the  usual  methods  of  classifying 
slides  in  series,  a  number  of  duplicate  slides  would  be  required  to 
fill  up  the  different  series.  AH  difficulty  in  finding  specimens  is 
also  positively  obviated. 

The  president,  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg,  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
proposed  plan  would  supersede  all  others  now  in  use. 

Sand-blast  Cells.  —  Mr.  Henry  F.  Hailes  contributed  to  the 
Queckett  Club  an  account  of  a  new  and  probably  valuable  appli- 
cation of  the  sand-blast  process.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  this 
process  might  be  employed  to  sink  cells  in  glass  slips  for  micro- 
scopical mounting ;  and  he  applied  to  the  inventor.  Gen.  Tilghman, 
who  had  a  supply  sunk  in  an  apparently  satisfactory  manner.  Mr. 
C.  Baker,  the  optician  of  High  Holborn,  has  undertaken  to  sap- 
ply  these  new  cells  to  the  trade.  They  can  be  sunk  of  any  de- 
sired size  and  shape,  and  possess  the  positive  advantage  of  having 
no  joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Of  course  the  floor  and  sides 
of  the  cell  are  rough  or  *^  ground  '*  surfaces,  but  this  is  not  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage.  For  opaque  objects  the  ground  surface  forms 
an  agreeable  backgi'ound ;  for  objects  in  balsam,  the  refractive 
index  of  the  medium  corresponds  so  nearly  with  that  of  glass  that 
the  granulations  of  the  glass  surface  are  optically  obliterated  and 
disappear  entirely ;  for  media  of  less  refractive  power  than  bal- 
sam, it  is  necessary  to  varnish  first  the  ground  surface  with  balsam 
and  allow  it  to  dry  before  introducing  the  fluid.  The  new  cells 
seem  particularly  available  for  foraminifera,  insects  mounted 
without  flattening,  and  other  clums}'  specimens,  whether  in  air  or 
balsam  or  glycerine. 

Another  Microscopical  Cement.  —  Mr.  T.  Charters  White 
recommended  to  the  Queckett  Club  four  or  five  parts  of  common 
yellow  beeswax  melted  with  one  part  of  Canada  balsam  for  this 
purpose.  Like  the  electrical  cement,  and  the  parafiOinc,  which  have 
already  come  into  general  use  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  applied 
melted,  on  a  hot  wire,  after  the  manner  of  soldering ;  sets  as  soon 
as  cool,  and  hence  cannot  run  in  under  the  cover  however  thin  the 
cell  may  be,  and  can  be  ii>stantly  loosened  by  warming  if  the  cell 
is  to  be  repaired  or  the  object  dismounted  for  any  purpose.  It  is 
especially  applicable  to  dry  mounting,  to  temporarily  fixing  ob- 
jects for  early  use,  and  to  fasten  apparatus  where  contrivances,  as 
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growing  cells,  etc.,  are  extemporized  for  immediate  ase  and  with- 
out care  as  to  their  durability. 

New  Application  of  Staining  to  Pathology. —  Dr.  H.  C. 
Major  claims  that  healthy  and  morbid  tissues  are  aflfected  by  log- 
wood staining-fluid — with  such  different  degrees  of  facility  as  to 
afford  a  really  valuable  means  of  discrimination.  Thus  staining 
becomes  a  means  of  diagnosis  as  well  as  of  defining  the  structure 
of  cells,  etc.  He  instances  sections  of  brain  in  cases  of  acute 
mania  and  of  senile  atrophy,  in  the  former  the  gray  cortical  layer 
and  in  the  latter  the  internal  white  substance  being  most  deeply 
stained  and  best  defined. 

NOTES. 

The  governor  of  Minnesota  calls  on  the  general  government 
Tor  aid,  as  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  for  two  years 
past  "many  thousands  are  now  (July  8)  suffering  for  food."  An 
^^atter  and  wide-spread  destitution  exists  in  the  southwestern 
counties  of  this  state  among  the  new  settlers,  whose  crops  have 
been  destroyed  for  two  years."  He  asks  for  contributions  of 
money  and  provisions  to  relieve  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  sufferers.  Why  should  not  the  grasshopper  be  eaten  in  turn? 
The  grasshopper  or  locust  of  the  east  is  universally  eaten  in  por- 
tions of  Africa  and  western  Asia,  and  pronounced  a  nutritious  and 
palatable  article  of  diet  by  Arab  chiefs  as  well  as  Hottentot  sav- 
ages. They  are  eaten  roasted  whole,  minus  the  legs,  or  roasted  and 
powdered.  We  would  recommend  that  experiments  be  made  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  locust  for  food.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  cooked  to  guard  against  parasitic  worms.  Not  willing 
to  urge  the  use  of  grasshoppers  as  food  for  others  without  first 
eating  them  ourselves,  we  may  say  that  we  have  found  the  grass- 
hopper, first  killed  by  boiling  water,  and  then  fried  in  butter,  at 
least  as  palatable  as  many  articles  of  food  eaten  by  civilized  people ; 
and  to  people  actually  famishing,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Min- 
nesota, it  will  be  worth  their  while  to  avail  themselves  of  a  food 
BtoflT  which  millions  perhaps  of  people  of  other  lands  regard  as 
wholesome. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  22d,  or  Portland  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  make  a  much  more  bulky  volume  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.    It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  papers  in  the  section 
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of  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  occupy  perhaps  no  more 
space  than  usual,  those  in  Natural  History  fill  409  pages.  The 
papers  are  perhaps  up  to  the  average,  but  we  notice  two  or  three 
that  might  have  been  weeded  out  by  the  publishing  committee. 
The  volume  appears  with  a  commendable  degree  of  promptness. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  of  England,  known  for  his  studies  on  the 
Coleoptera,  died  the  last  of  June  at  Philadelphia,  of  consumption. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  papers  on  Coleoptera  and 
an  indefatigable  collector.  He  lately  spent  a  year  in  California 
and  Vancouver  Island  and  adjacent  regious,  making  extensive  col- 
lections, mostly  contained  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool<^. 
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BT   DR.    G.    LINCECCM. 

iNCE  my  return  from  Mexico,  I  have  discovered  several  traits 
he  character  of  the  Mymiica  violefaciens  that  I  had  not  noticed 
>re.  In  fact,  the  circumstances  that  have  developed  the  facts 
Q  about  to  notice  had  not  transpired. 

a  1848,  the  year  I  came  to  Long  Point,  there  was  but  one 
cultural  ant  city  within  a  mile  of  the  place.  This  nest  was 
ated  in  a  nearly  barren  little  spot  on  top  of  an  elevation, 
erlaid  with  stratified  sandstone.  Here  there  was  but  little 
Js  and  weeds  to  interfere  with  their  seed  collecting  labors, 
t  ant  rice  which  they  so  carefully  cultivate  was  flourishing  in  a 
alar  circle  near  the  outer  border,  but  inside  of  the  pavement. 
Te  were  little  patches  of  the  same  grass  scattered  about  on  the 
e  glade  which  had  doubtless  been  planted  there  by  some  exper- 
ied  ant,  for  it  had  been  neatly  cleared  of  all  other  vegetables, 
act  cultivated  by  them. 

*he  entire  surrounding  country  consists  of  very  rich  black 
irie  soil,  and  was  bearing  a  very'  heavy  coat  of  cow  fodder 
^8.  In  this  dense  coat  of  grass  the  mound  builder  could  not 
^el ;  but  was  content  to  confine  himself  to  a  single  city  in  the 
n  district,  until  a  road  that  passed  near  the  pavement  had  been 
iiped  out  through  the  deep  grass.     This  occurred  about  two 
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years  after  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  above  named  city.  It 
was  interesting  to  observe  how  soon  they  availed  themselvea  of 
the  use  of  the  clean  hard-trodden  road.  They  were  seen  running 
along  in  trains  half  a  mile  from  their  city,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  new  cities  were  seen  along  the  side  of  the  road.  The  first 
one  made  its  appearance  about  eighty  yards  from  the  old  city  and 
just  far  enough  from  the  road  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  passing 
teams. 

These  new  cities,  which,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  made  their 
appearance  at  intervals  of  about  eighty  yards  along  the  side  of  the 
road  for  more  than  a  mile,  were  never  seen  before ;  they  were  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  One  of  their  peculiarities  is,  that  with  bits 
of  stick,  little  balls  of  soil  and  the  like,  they  conceal  the  entrance 
of  a  new  city  until  they  consider  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  their  appearance  and  sustain  themselves  among  the  nests  of 
other  ants.  They  are  then  seen  clearing  out  and  paving  a  consid- 
erable circular  space  around  the  entrance  to  their  city.  Some  old 
settlements  have  a  pavement  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  a  monnd 
in  the  centre  a  foot  high. 

And  now  the  increasing  cattle  made  the  grass  thinner,  and  the 
ants  swarming  out  spread  their  cities  in  all  directions  at  short 
intervals  (thirty  yards  is  about  the  average)  until  the  prairies  are 
ftiU  of  them. 

They  do  not,  like  the  bees,  throw  off  colonies,  to  go  out  and 
build  up  a  new  kingdom.  It  is  a  very  different  process.  On  a 
certain  day  in  summer  all  the  males  and  females — they  all  Un- 
assemble, as  if  by  appointment,  from  all  the  surrounding  nests,  at 
some  suitable  place ;  generally  in  the  smooth  road,  where  tfaey 
seize  each  other,  three  or  four  males  to  one  female  and  wallowiDg 
on  the  ground  eagerly,  give  the  idea  of  a  battle ;  which  the  care> 
less  observer  is  sure  to  report  as  such.  It  is,  however,  no  battle, 
but  a  rampant  amative  furor,  which  continues  three  or  four  hooxs, 
when  the  female  becoming  satisfied  with  her  numerous,  eager  loven, 
makes  shift  to  tear  herself  loose  f^om  them  and  make  her  escape. 
At  first  she  climbs  up  some  little  weed  or  spear  of  grass,  and  seena 
to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  when  she  spreads  her  glassy  wings  for 
the  last  time,  and  files  with  the  wind  until  she  is  tired,  or  tiB 
some  counter  current  casts  her  to  the  groand.  She  seems  nowia 
great  haste,  and  running  around,  she  soon  selects  a  place,  when 
she  energetically  goes  to  work  digging  a  small  hole,  which,  whea 
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ihe  has  deepened  sufficiently  for  her  wings  to  prevent  her  free  in- 
press,  she  deliberately  withdraws  and  with  her  sharp  mandibles 
;lips  them  off.  She  now  continues  her  labors  until  the  hole  is  six 
>r  seven  inches  deep,  and  excavating  a  small  cell  at  the  bottom, 
she  closes  the  passage  above,  and  remains  sleeping  in  her  little  cell 
line  or  ten  days.  If  she  survives  that  long,  she  comes  out,  pro- 
cures some  food  and  goes  to  work,  deposits  twenty  or  thirty  eggs, 
"aises  them  to  maturity; — they  are  all  workers — and  after  this 
:he  queen  or  mother  ant  is  seen  outside  no  more.  She  conceals 
^he  entrance  to  her  kingdom,  keeps  her  workers  busy,  increases 
;heir  number  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  find- 
ing her  armies  sufficiently  strong,  she  throws  off  all  disguise  and 
:;learing  a  considerable  space  around  the  gate  of  the  city  com- 
mences to  pave  it  and  to  build  up  a  monument  or  pyramid.  This 
last  is  a  public  work  as  well  as  the  pavement,  and  it  is  carried  on 
jlowly  by  the  police,  who  are  always  found  on  and  around  the  en- 
virons of  the  city. 

Thus  have  I  partially  described  the  origin  and  progress  of  a 
ungle  successful  mother  ant  of  the  mound  building  species. 
Were  all  that  fly  away  from  those  astonishing  connubial  assem- 
blies equally  successful,  it  would  require  but  very  few  years  for 
bhem  to  overpeople  the  whole  earth.  But  nature,  as  she  has  done 
in  all  other  races  of  animal  life,  has  made  provisions  for  the 
destruction  of  the  superfluous  queens.  Great  numbers  of  them 
never  return  from  the  little  cell  they  have  prepared  for  themselves 
at  the  bottom  of  their  new  home.  They  die  either  from  having 
packed  the  dirt  in  the  hole  above  them,  or  from  being  found  by  the 
hai\j;ers  or  soldiers  of  the  surrounding  kingdoms,  whose  custom  it 
is,  whenever  they  discover  one  of  these  new  beginnings  for  a  city, 
inyariably  to  dig  out  and  assassinate  the  occupant.  Many  birds 
are  fond  of  the  females  of  this  species  of  ant,  devouring  all  they 
can  find.  There  are  many  other  causes  for  the  failure  of  these  fat 
qptieens  which,  according  to  my  observations  on  the  subject,  result 
in  the  conclusion,  that  not  exceeding  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
banning  a  nest  survives  and  builds  up  a  colony. 

I  have  witnessed  several  of  their  grand  connubial  festivals. 
One  I  saw  in  1858,  that  occupied  a  plat  of  ground  107  yards  in 
length  and  ten  yards  wide.  The  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with 
them.  When  I  first  discovered  them  they  were  coming  fh)m 
BYeiy  direction,  and  lighting  down  on  the  above  described  plat  by 
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tens  of  thousands.  It  was  a  gi*eat  day  with  the  ants ;  and  soon 
the  place  was  so  completely  carpeted  with  them  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  walk  among  them  and  not  crush  them. 

In  the  course  of  three  hours  the  males  began  to  show  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  their  dissolute  course.  They  began  rapidly  to  die. 
The  females  would  wring  themselves  loose  from  the  males  and  fly 
off,  leaving  them  exhausted  and  struggling  in  death.  They  had 
fulfilled  their  mission,  and  the  ground  long  before  night  was 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies. 

I  visited  the  place  the  next  morning ;  the  wind  had  driven  them 
into  the  little  gullies  in  the  road,  and  there  could  not  have  heen 
less  thkn  a  bushel  of  them.  Not  a  female  dead  or  alive  to  be  seen 
anywhere  amongst  them.  But  not  far  off,  and  in  the  direction  the 
wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  they  made  their  escape  from  their 
prostrate  and  dying  lovers,  could  be  seen  countless  numbers  of 
little  black  piles  of  earth  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  holes 
during  the  night.  There  were  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  new  bor- 
rows to  every  square  rod,  and  they  were  seen  in  that  proportion 
for  more  than  a  mile.  So  it  is  plain,  if  there  were  no  counteracting 
influences,  to  see  that  they  would  soon  occupy  every  available 
space.  Few  of  them,  however,  proved  successful,  for  the  whole 
prairie  had  already  been  fully  stocked  with  them.  Pavements 
were  to  be  seen  every  thirty  or  forty  yards,  but  too  new  to  pos- 
sess any  mounds.  Their  pavements  were  flat  when  in  1868  I  went 
away;  and  now  I  have  got  back  in  1873  I  find  they  have  made 
great  improvements ;  all  have  raised  mounds,  some  of  them  quite 
large.  The  progress  they  have  made  on  their  mounds  and  pave- 
ments is  very  conspicuous. 

This  species  of  ant  subsists  almost  entirely  on  small  seeds, 
great  quantities  of  which  they  store  away  in  their  granary-celU  to 
supply  food  for  winter.  During  rainy  seasons  in  the  autumnal 
months  it  happens  right  often  that  the  ground  becoming  sata- 
rated,  the  water  penetrates  their  granaries,  and  swells  and  sprouts 
their  seeds.  In  this  emergency  they  bring  out  the  damaged  grain 
the  first  fair  day,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun  until  near  night,  thej 
take  in  all  that  is  not  actually  sprouted.  I  saw  them  in  G.  W.  Gen- 
trey's  farm  one  day  have  out  on  a  flat  rock  as  much  as  a  gallon  of 
wheat  sunning.  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  would  manage  to  get 
so  much  back  again,  and  returned  again  that  evening  just  in  time 
to  see  their  hosts  come  out  and  carry  it  in  in  five  minutes. 
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There  are  many  other  interesting  achievements  performed  by 
this  sagacious  race  of  insects.  I  have  recently  discovered  a  gi*eat 
difference  in  their  mental  operations  and  capacities.  Individuals 
there  are  which  possess  great  intellectual  superiority  to  the  com- 
mon laboring  classes,  which  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  they 
assume  the  leadership  in  all  their  important  public  works  and 
army  movements.  Some  are  much  more  sagacious  and  cautious 
in  avoiding  traps  and  dangerous  contrivances  set  for  them  by  the 
scarcely  superior  human  genus. 

One  of  our  Germans  invented  a  very  destructive  ant  trap.  It 
is  set  over  the  entrance  to  their  city,  and  is  so  contrived,  that 
going  or  coming  it  is  sure  to  entrap  them ;  but  not  all  of  them. 
Occasionally  a  well  formed  fellow  is  observed  to  arrive  at  the  top 
of  the  precipice,  where  he  stops  and  gravely  and  cautiously  sur- 
veys the  awful  abyss  below,  filled  with  frantic  and  terribly  dis- 
tressed thousands — who  have  incautiously  precipitated  themselves 
into  inevitable  ruin  —  and  after  viewing  the  dreadful  and  disas- 
trous condition  of  his  fellow  laborers,  he  seems  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  misfortune,  and  turning  from  the  irremediable 
calamity,  hastens  down  the  inclined  place  into  the  grass  weeds, 
beyond  the  reach  of  further  observation. 

Quite  a  number  of  them  are  seen  to  examine  and  hastily  fly 
from  the  entrance  of  this  destructive  trap. 


AZALEA  VISCOSA,  A  FLY-CATCIIER. 

BY    W.   W.    BAILEY. 

Toe  many  curious  observations  published  of  late  in  regard  to 
vegetable  fly-catchers  have  opened  my  eyes  to  such  phenomena 
as  are  presented  in  my  forest  walks.  As  is  well  known  to  all 
botanists,  our  sweet  swamp  azalea  {Azalea  viscosa)  has  its 
corolla  covered  on  the  outside  with  innumerable  clammy  and 
glandular  hairs.  Each  hair  is  a  prolongation  of  the  cuticle  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  purple  and  globular  gland.  In  t?he  bud,  these 
hairs  appear  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  flower,  but  when 
the  corolla  expands,  they  are  seen  to  occupy  the  midrib  of  the 
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petals  OS  well  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  These  glandular  hairs 
are  efficacious  fly-catchers,  but  what  the  object  is  in  thus  securing 
insect  prey,  I  will  not  pretend  to  state. 

I  have  been  amusing  myself,  if  any  such  apparently  cruel 
occupation  can  be  considered  entertaining,  in  watching  the  cap- 
ture of  flies  by  the  azaleas.  When  I  first  brought  the  flowers 
home,  many  small  insects,  as  winged  ants,  were  entrapped  amidst 
the  hairs.  These  have  remained  alive  several  days,  still  vainly 
struggling  for  freedom.  As  the  houseflies  are  abundant  in  my 
room,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  extirpate  the  pests,  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  something  of  the  process  of  insect-catching. 
I  have  not  noticed  that  the  powerful  fragi-ance  of  the  blossoms 
attracts  the  housefly,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  does  the 
smaller  insects.  It  seemed  to  be  accidental  when  the  houseflies 
were  captured.  I  exposed  a  number  of  buds  and  fully  opened 
blossoms  on  a  sunny  window-sill  thronged  with  flies.  It  was  not 
many  minutes  before  I  had  several  captures.  A  mere  touch  of  a 
fly's  leg  to  the  glutinous  hairs  was  sufficient  for  his  detention.  A 
struggle  only  made  matters  worse,  as  other  legs  were  by  this 
means  brought  in  contact  with  the  glands.  These  emit  long 
glairy  threads  which  fasten  to  the  hairs  of  the  flies*  legs.  They 
may  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  length  and  tenuity,  still  retaining 
their  strength.  If  two  buds  are  pressed  together  and  then 
drawn  apart,  innumerable  threads  may  be  seen  to  bind  them. 
There  is  a  complete  network  of  them  between  the  various  glands. 
They  will  confine  the  strongest  fiy ;  he  is  at  once  held  like  GuUi- 
ver  among  the  Liliputians.  Under  the  microscope,  the  legs  of 
the  fly  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  the  secretion,  which  is  per- 
fectly white  and  transparent.  In  one  attempt  to  escape,  a  house- 
fly lifted  a  flower  bodil}'  from  the  window-sill,  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  but  at  once  sank  back  exhausted  amidst  the  hairs.  One, 
after  long  efibrts,  escaped,  but  seemed  incapable  of  using  its  legs; 
it  flew  away  readily.  In  one  instance,  I  have  found  the  dried 
remains  of  a  small  insect  embedded  amidst  the  hairs,  but  cannot 
say  whether  its  juices  were  in  any  way  absorbed  by  the  plant.  If 
such  assimilation  takes  place,  what  is  its  purpose?  Can  this  phe- 
nomenon of  fly-catching  be  in  any  case  accidental,  or  is  some 
nice  purpose  concealed  in  it  ?  I  merely  state  the  facts  as  I  have 
observed  them ;  perhaps  others  can  supply  further  information. 


ON  THE  ANTENNA   IN  THE   LEPIDOPTERA. 

BY   AUQ.    R.    GROTE,    A.    If. 


-•o*- 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  I  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  antennse  in  the  moths,  or  night-flying  Lepidoptera,  were 
more  highly  specialized  than  in  the  butterflies,  and  that  this  spe- 
cialization of  structure  was  correlated  with  habit  in  these  insects. 
I  stated  that  the  antcnnse  were  more  actively  used  by  the  moth 
than  by  the  butterfly,  and  I  suggested  that  their  sensitiveness  was  a 
protection  and  an  assistance  to  the  night-flying  moths  in  directions 
where  a  change  to  a  diurnal  habit  rendered  such  sensitiveness  less 
necessary  to  the  butterfly.  In  two  instances  I  was  led  to  reject 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  antennae  that  had  already  appeared 
in  print.  The  first  of  these  is  the  hitherto  accepted  and  arbitrary 
division  of  the  Lepidoptera  into  two  sections  under  the  terms 
Rhopaiocera,  or  club-horned,  and  Heterocera  or  diversely-horned. 
I  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  change  in  the  antennal  form  was  a 
gradual  one,  from  the  neuropteriform  antennae  of  the  Tineidae,  or 
lowest  moths,  to  the  butterfly-like  antennae  of  the  Castniarcs,  or 
highest  moths  ;  that  the  antennae  of  the  Hesperidae  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  butterflies  ;  and  that  the  change  in  antennal  struc- 
ture throughout  the  suborder  was  really  expressed  by  a  greater 
rigidity  and  equalization  in  length,  or  was  one  of  direction  and 
attitude.  As  the  antennae  become  less  serviceable  to  the  insect 
they  become  more  rigid  and  in  position  more  elevated  above  the 
head,  as  in  the  butterfly,  while  in  the  moth  they  are  more  whip-like 
and  are  directed  forwards  or,  in  a  state  of  rest,  frequently  thrown 
backwards  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  beneath  the  wings.  The 
second  instance  is  that  of  Dr.  Clemens,*  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  antennae,  in  the  Lepidoptera,  ''instead  of  being 
organs  of  any  special  sense,  as  they  are  usually  regarded,  are  in- 
struments of  atmospheric  palpation."  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  Dr.  Clemens'  experiments  with  the  moth  Platysamia  cecropia^ 
instead  of  being  confirmatory  of  this  view,  point  to  an  exactly 
opposite  conclusion.    Neither  by  smell  nor  hearing  could  the  night- 

*  JourDal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  1859,  p.  122. 
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flying  moth,  deprived  of  its  antennae,  become  sensible  of  direction 
or  locality,  and  under  its  condition  of  mutilation  it  naturally  re- 
fused to  proceed.  A  very  strong  argument  would  indeed  be  needed 
to  confirm  the  fact  that  in  a  single  suborder  of  insects,  so  important 
and  widely  developed  an  organ  as  the  antenna  was  devoted  to  an 
exceptional  use,  while  the  absence  of  any  structural  connection 
between  the  wings  and  the  antennae  renders  such  a  construction 
impossible.  It  appears  rather  that  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing 
are  not  differentiated  in  insects  and  that  the  antennse  are  organs 
of  perception  receiving  impressions  from  either  sense.  The  "as- 
sembling "  of  the  Bombyces  has  its  cause  probably  in  the  greater 
specialization  of  the  male  antennse,  which  are  sensitive  to  the 
odor  of  the  female  as  well  as  to  the  waves  of  sound.  It  is  not 
extraordinary  to  find  such  a  means  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species  highly  developed  in  a  group  where  the  maxillae  are  feebly 
developed,  little  or  no  food  is  taken,  and  the  duration  of  Ufe  in 
the  reproductional  stage  is  so  brief  as  in  the  Bombyces.  Having 
watched  the  free  habit  of  the  butterflies,  I  have  thought  that  these 
depended  more  on  the  organs  of  vision  for  a  recognition  of  the 
sexes,  and  I  have  detected  instances  of  necessarily  harmless  co- 
quetry' between  the  males  of  Argynnis ;  an  action  not  unrelated 
to  that  observable  among  dogs  and  higher  animals.  Professor 
Mayer's  experiments  with  the  male  mosquito,  as  narrated  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  vol.  8,  p.  236,  are  confirmatory  of  these 
views,  as  showing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  antennse  to  the  waves 
of  sound,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  anteims 
of  the  male  insect  are  particularly  sensftive  to  the  peculiar  sounds 
and  odors  emitted  by  the  female  of  its  own  species. 

In  the  absence  as  yet  of  conclusive  evidence  as  to  cases  of  pe- 
culiar sensitiveness  to  odor  or  sound,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  feel 
sure  from,  what  has  been  adduced  of  the  general  functions  of  the 
antennae,  and  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  show  that  the 
point  of  view  from  which  systcmatists  have  hitherto  regarded 
the  antennae  is  unfertile,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  real  diflier- 
ences  in  autennal  structure  between  the  butterflies  and  moths, 
while  showing  that  the  antennae  are  modified  by  desuetude  in  the 
former  and  higher  group. 


THE  SOCIAL   LIFE  OF  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS.* 

BY   PROF.    P.    J.   VAN    BENEDEN. 


-•o*- 


In  that  great  spectacle  which  wc  call  nature,  each  animal  plays  a 
distinct  role,  and  He  who  weighs  and  rules  all  with  order  cares  as 
much  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  repulsive  insect  as  the 
propagation  of  the  most  brilliant  bird. 

In  coming  into  the  world  each  of  them  knows  its  place,  and 
fills  it  the  better  as  it  is  more  free  to  obey  its  instinct.  Each 
carries  his  prompter  about  with  him,  and  man  may  be  compared 
to  their  manager. 

Over  this  great  drama  of  life  presides  a  law  as  harmonious  as 
that  which  rules  the  movements  of  the  stars ;  and  if  at  each  hour, 
death  carries  off  from  this  scene  myriads  of  beings,  at  each  hour 
also  life  causes  new  legions  to  replace  them.  It  is  a  whirlwind,  a 
chdin  without  end. 

It  is  demonstrated  to-day,  that  the  animal,  whatever  it  may 
be,  whether  that  which  occupies  the  top  of  the  scale,  or  that 
which  touches  the  last  confines  of  the  kingdom,  consumes  water 
and  carbon.  Albumen  suffices  for  all  the  wants  of  life.  The 
same  hand,  however,  which  has  brought  the  world  out  of  chaos, 
has  varied  the  nature  of  this  consummation ;  it  has  proportioned 
this  universal  nourishment  to  the  needs  and  to  the  particular 
organization  of  the  species  which  should  draw  from  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion,  the  maintenance  of  life. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  study,  that  which  has  for  its  end  a 
knowledge  of  the  food  of  each  species.  This  study  constitutes  an 
important  branch  of  the  history  of  animals ;  the  bill  of  fare  is 
written  in  advance  in  indelible  characters  in  each  specific  type, 
and  these  characters  are  scarcely  less  difficult  to  decipher  for  the 
naturalist  than  the  palimpsest  or  the  archaeologist.  It  is  under 
the  form  of  a  bone  or  of  scales,  of  feathers  or  of  shells,  that 
these  culinary  letters  figure  in  the  digestive  tracts.  It  is  by  visits 
not  domiciliary  but  stomachal,  that  we  are  to  be  initiated  into 
these  details  of  household  economy. 

*  Translated  iVom  La  Revue  Scientiflque. 
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The  bill  of  fare  of  fossil  animals,  thongh  written  in  characters 
less  clear  and  less  complete,  can,  however,  still  often  be  read  in 
their  coprolites.  We  should  not  despair  even  of  discovering  some 
day  the  fishes  and  the  Crustacea  which  were  devoured  by  the  plesi- 
osaurs  and  the  ichthyosaurs,  and  of  finding  that  some  parasitic 
worms  may  have  been  introduced  with  them  into  their  spiral 
Cificum. 

Naturalists  have  not  always  studied  with  sufficient  care  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  animal  and  its  food,  thoagh 
these  relations  would  furnish  the  observer  with  information  of  a 
high  importance. 

Every  organic  body,  conferva  or  moss,  insect  or  mammal, 
becomes  the  prey  of  some  beast ;  liquid  or  solid,  sap  or  blood, 
horn  or  feather,  flesh  or  bone,  all  disappear  under  the  teeth  of 
one  or  the  other ;  and  to  the  remains  found  in  each  correspond 
the  instruments  necessary  for  their  assimilation.  These  primitive 
relations  between  animals  and  their  diet  maintain  the  industry  of 
each  species. 

We  find  on  taking  a  nearer  view,  more  analog}'  between  the 
animal  world  and  human  society,  and,  without  seeking  farther,  we 
can  say  there  is  no  social  position  which  has  not.  its  counterpart 
among  the  animals. 

The  greater  number  of  them  live  quietly  on  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  and  practise  a  trade  which  supports  them  ;  but  aside  from 
these  honest  industries,  we  see  also  certain  miserable  beings 
which  cannot  live  without  the  aid  of  their  relatives,  and  estab- 
lish themselves,  some  as  parasites  in  the  thickness  of  their  organs, 
the  others  as  commensals  by  the  side  of  their  host. 

It  is  some  years  since  one  of  our  learned  and  intelligent  con- 
freres of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Professor  Harting,  wrote  a 
charming  little  book  on  the  industry  of  animals.  He  has  drawn 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  trades  are  perfectly 
known  in  the  animal  kingdom.  We  find  indeed  among  them 
miners,  masons,  carpenters,  paper-makers,  weavers,  and  we  may 
even  say  lace-makers,  who  work  at  first  for  themselves,  and  affce^ 
wards  for  their  offspring.  Then  there  are  some  which  dig  the 
soil,  strcngtheil  arches,  clear  up  useless  pieces  of  land,  and  like 
miners  consolidate  works  ;  *  others  build  huts  or  paldces  accord- 

*The  Mygales  among  spiders,  the  Andrena,  the  mole-cricket,  the  ant-lion,  th« 
Arenicolae,  TerebreUae,  Sabellae,  Tubifex,  etc.,  among  the  worms.    There  are  also  soae 
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ing  to  all  the  rules  of  architecture ;  *  still  others  know  how  to 
steal  all  the  secrets  of  the  makers  of  paper,  of  pasteboard,!  of 
cloth  or  lace,  J  and  their  products  have  generally  nothing  to  fear 
in  comparison  with  the  point  lace  of  Malines  or  Brussels.  Who 
has  not  admired  the  ingenious  and  cunning  construction  of  the 
nests  of  bees  and  of  ants,  the  delicate  and  marvellous  structure 
of  the  webs  of  the  spider? 

The  perfection  of  the  tissues  of  some  of  these  fabrics  is  even 
so  highly  appreciated  that  when,  for  his  telescope,  the  astronomer 
wants  a  fine  and  delicate  thread,  it  is  not  to  Paris  or  London 
he  sends,  but  to  a  living  manufacturer,  to  a  lowly  spider !  When 
the  naturalist  needs  to  compare  the  degree  of  perfection  of  his 
microscope,  or  of  a  micrometric  measure  for  infinitely  small  beings, 
he  consults,  what?  a  millimetre  cut  and  divided  into  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  parts?  No!  simply  a  shell  of  a  diatom, §  so  small 
and  indistinct  that  it  has  to  be.  magnified  several  million  times  in 
order  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  best  microscopes  do 
not  yet  always  reveal  all  the  delicacy  of  designs  which  adorn 
these  wonderful  organisms ;  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  instru- 
ments of  the  first  masters  suffice  to  observe  the  infinitesimal  fan- 
tasies which  decorate  these  liliputian  shells. 

Finally  to  whom  do  the  manufacturers  of  Verviers  or  of  Lyons, 
of  Gand  or  of  Manchester  go  for  their  first  designs?  To  an  ani- 
mal, a  flower  ;  and  even  to  the  present  day  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  imitate  their  exami)le.  These  workshops  are  in  operation  every 
day  under  our  eyes,  their  gates  are  lai*gely  open  to  all  the  world, 

Molliisca,  as  the  Pholadcs  and  Teredo,  which  make  a  sabmarine  domicile  in  wood, 
whether  stationary,  or  floating  about.  There  are  in  like  manner  several  mammals; 
the  Chinchilla  of  Peru,  the  Bathyergus  and  the  Orycteropus  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  marmot,  the  Sphcrmopbilus  and  the  badger,  as  also  the  small  mammal  known  to 
every  one,  the  mole. 

There  are  also  those  which  construct  small  boats  whlcti  the  waves  never  submerge; 
we  have  in  tre&h  water  the  sticklebacl^ ;  and  in  his  last  voyage,  L.  Agassiz  has  drawn 
attention  to  a  flsh  which  constructs  its  nest  in  the  sargasso  weed.  The  most  important 
diBcovery,  says  the  illustrious  naturalist  of  Cambridge,  has  been  that  of  a  nest  built 
by  a  fish,  and  floating  on  the  broad  ocean,  with  its  freight  living  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea. 

♦  The  bees  and  white  ants,  which  build  houses  thirty  feet  high,  wasps,  etc. 

t  Different  species  of  wasps,  especially  Chartergus  chartarius  of  South  America, 
PoUttes  (fpuia,  Vespa  vulgaris  and  sylcestris. 

X  Several  spiders,  Epeira  dindemat  Argyronecta  aquatica  and  especially  Tinea 
gequella,  the  cocoon  of  which  was  the  admiration  of  Lyonnet.  The  Argyronecta  con- 
structs even  a  diving  bell.  Among  the  sponges,  Eupltctdla  aspergiUum,  Hyalonema 
and  Holtenia  likewise  construct  palaces  of  lace. 

%rieurotigma  ahgulaium}  Amphipleura  pdlitcidaf  etc.,  etc. 
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and  none  of  them  are  marked  with  the  hackneyed  inscription  — 
No  Admittance. 

Should  these  machines  stop,  or  should  they  only  rest  for  a  time, 
we  should  be  exposed  to  the  chances  of  not  being  able  to  coTer 
the  nakedness  of  our  shoulders ;  the  fine  lady  would  have  no  more 
cashmere,  nor  silk  nor  velvet ;  as  for  us,  we  should  have  no  more 
flannels,  nor  cloths  to  cover  us ;  the  shepherd  even,  as  also  the 
mountaineer,  would  no  longer  have  his  goatskin  to  protect  himself 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  is  by  the  kindness  of 
this  good  creature  which  gives  us  its  flesh  and  fleece,  that  we  can 
leave  the  south  to  brave  the  rigor  of  the  northern  climates  and  es- 
tablish ourselves  by  the  side  of  the  reindeer  and  narwhal  among 
perpetual  glaciers.* 

TVe  have  science  and  steam,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  bat 
in  order  to  manufacture  their  marvellous  textures,  the  animals 
have  only  their  simple  instinct,  and  yet  make  them  much  better 
than  we.  How  instructive  is  this  parallel  between  the  products  of 
nature  and  those  of  man  !     How  it  lowers  our  pretensions ! 

The  pretended  blind  forces  of  nature  produce  offspring  that  the 
genius  of  man  may  seek  in  vain  to  replace,  and  we  would  not 
dream  of  contending  with  these  living  machines  which  we  every 
day  crush  under  foot. 

The  greatest  industry  would  be  invariably  surpassed  did  we 
place  in  one  of  our  great  universal  expositions  its  products  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  insect  or  spider.  In  order  to  conform  to 
the  ideas  of  equality  of  this  age,  we  should  not  in  taking  sides 
forget  our  pretended  ancestors. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  pursuits  in  this  world,  and  if  some  of 
them  are  honest,  we  can  say  that  there  are  others  which  scarcely 
deserve  this  qualification.  In  the  old  as  in  the  new  world  more 
than  one  animal  is  a  swindler,  leading  the  life  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man,! ^"^  i^  is  not  rare  to  find  by  the  side  of  the  modest  pick- 
pocket, J  the  audacious  brigand  of  the  highway  §  w^ho  lives  by 
blood  and  carnage.  The  number  is  even  as  great  as  those  rowdies 
of  the  far  West  who  always  escape,  whether  by  some  ruse,  or  by 
audacity,  or  by  a  superiority  of  wickedness,  social  punishment. 

*Thorooiiflon  (Ovismusimon)  and  the  bouquetan  (Copra ibex)  which  bATe  becoiae 
our  sheop  and  our  goats. 

t  The  Paguri,  or  Bernard  the  hermit  (Eupagurtu  btmhardut)^  Cenobitea  and  aeTeral 
others. 

X  The  beef-eater,  the  starling,  the  kite.  §  The  sharks  generally. 
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But  among  these  independent  existences  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber, who,  without  being  parasites,  cannot  live  without  aid,  and 
who  claim  from  their  relations,  sometimes  a  simple  resting  place 
at  the  same  table  to  divide  the  meal  of  the  day ;  we  daily  discover 
some  which  pass  as  parasites,  but  which,  however,  do  not  live  in 
any  other  way  at  the  expense  of  their  host. 

Although  a  copepod  crustacean  is  installed  in  the  body  of  an 
Ascidian,  and  intercepts  the  passage  to  its  mouth  of  some  good 
tidbits,  yet  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  parasite. 

But  should  an  animal  kindly  render  a  service  to  his  neighbor, 
whether  keeping  his  set  of  teeth  in  order,*  or  in  removing  the 
detritus  which  encumbers  certain  organs,!  we  cannot  say  that  it 
18  a  parasite.  It  is  no  more  a  parasite  than  he  who  squats  by  the 
side  of  a  vigilant  and  clever  neighbor  and  quietly  takes  his  siesta,J 
or  he  who  contents  himself  with  the  fragments  which  fall  from  the 
jaws  of  his  acolyte.  §  It  is  no  more  a  parasite  than  he  who,  like 
the  Remora,  lazily  anchors  himself  to  a  good  swimmer,  and  fishes 
by  his  side  without  fatigue  to  his  fins.  All  these  animals  are  no 
more  parasites  than  the  traveller  who  installs  himself  in  a  pleas- 
ure carriage,  extends  his  hand  in  passing,  or  carries  a  crust  of 
bread  in  his  pockets.  There  are  also  mutual  services  rendered 
among  several  species,  services  performed  by  reciprocal  kindness, 
and  mutualism  can  even  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  commensalism. 
Those  which  deserve  the  name  of  parasites  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbor,  whether  they  reside  voluntarily  in  its 
organs,  or  abandon  it  for  a  while  after  each  repast,  as  the  leech  or 
flea. 

The  true  parasites  are  very  numerous  in  nature,  and  we  should 
wrongly  imagine  that  they  live  an  unhappy  and  monotonous  life. 
There  are  among  them  some  alert  and  vigilant  enough  to  sustain 
themselves  for  a  part  of  their  life,  and  only  need  aid  at  determi- 
nate periods.  They  are  not,  as  has  been  believed,  exceptional 
and  strange  beings  without  any  other  organs  than  those  simply  for 

*  A  plover  enters  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  and  removes  the  debris  that  the  animal, 
from  its  immobile  tongue,  cannot  get  rid  of.  It  is  a  living  toothpick.  This  fact  was 
already  known  to  Aristotle  and  has  been  since  verified. 

t  The  opalinas  of  the  rectum  of  frogs. 

X  A  screech  owl  in  Mexico  places  itself  under  the  care  of  a  small  subterranean  ro- 
dent, excessively  alert  and  vigilant,  the  speimophile.  He  acts  ns  sentinel  at  the  door 
of  this  house,  say  the  people  of  the  country,  and  the  owl  lives  in  perfect  quietude. 

I  An  annelid  of  the  genus  Nereis  establishes  itself  by  the  side  of  and  io  the  same 
fihell  with  the  hermit  crab. 
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maintaining  life.  A  large  number  of  them  are  as  well  provided 
as  Others  with  organs  for  working,  and  only  seek  aid  at  certain 
periods  in  their  lives.  There  is  not,  as  has  been  thought,  a  spe- 
cial class  of  parasites,  but  all  classes  of  lower  animals  contain 
them.  We  may  divide  them  into  different  categories ;  in  the  first 
we  may  reunite  all  those  which  are  free  at  the  beginning  of  Hfe, 
swimming  about  and  taking  their  sport  without  seeking  aid  of  any 
one,  until  the  infirmities  of  age  oblige  them  to  seek  refuge.  Cov- 
ei*ed  with  the  toga  pretexta  they  live  at  first  like  true  Bohemians 
and  take  their  rest  in  some  good  inn.*  Sometimes  it  is  both  the 
males  and  females  which  seek  this  kind  of  aid  at  the  coming 
on  of  old  age  ;  f  at  other  times  it  is  the  females  alone,  while  the 
male  continues  his  vagabond  life.{  It  happens  also  that  the  female 
drags  along  her  spouse,  and  maintains  him  completely  during  his 
captivity  ;  the  male  remains  a  small  bo}^  in  size  as  well  as  habits, 
and  if  the  host  who  feeds  her,  serves  him  with  liquor,  she  in  her 
turn  affords  her  husband  food.§  Few  females  of  the  Lernseans 
can  be  found  which  do  not  carry  about  with  them  their  liliputian 
males,  who  do  not  quit  their  wives  any  more  than  their  own  shad- 
ows. All  the  parasitic  Crustacea  take  their  place  in  this  first 
category. 

We  also  find  some — those  hobgoblins  of  ichneumons  for  ex- 
ample—  which  are  perfectly  free  in  their  adult  age,  but  call  for 
support  in  their  youth.  There  are  numbers  of  these  insects,  whidi 
on  leaving  the  egg  are  literally  put  to  nurse ;  but  the  day  when 
they  throw  off  their  larval  robes,  they  know  no  restraint,  and 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  they  bravely  seek  adventures  like  other 
insects.  ||  In  this  category  are  found  the  parasitic  dipterous  and 
hymenopterous  insects. 

There  are  also  some  which  are  classified  from  their  mode  of  life; 
all  changing  their  hotel,  not  to  say  establishment,  according  to 
their  age  and  constitution.  From  the  time  they  leave  the  egg 
they  solicit  favors,  and  all  their  journey  is  vigorously  marked  out 
in  advance.  We  happilj'  know  to-day  the  steps  in  this  journey  of 
the  cestode  and  trematode  worms.  These  flat  and  soft  worms 
begin  life  in  a  sort  of  vagabondage,  provided  with  a  ciliated  coat, 

*  All  the  Lernaeans,  the  ticks,  etc. 

t  The  BopjridaB  among  cmstacea. 

X  The  FUaria  medinoMii,  or  guinea  worm,  and  eereral  others. 

I  The  Lemaeans  in  general. 

II  The  lohneiimoQS  and  CEstms  among  insects. 
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which  serves  them  as  a  locomotive  garment,  but  scarcely  do  they 
essay  to  use  their  delicate  limbs,  than  they  claim  the  aid  and 
lodge  in  their  first  hotel ;  restless  and  unquiet,  they  soon  abandon 
it  for  another  home,  and  then  reestablishing  themselves  are  con- 
demned to  perpetual  seclusion. 

That  which  adds  to  the  interest  which  these  feeble  and  timid 
beings  inspire,  is  that  at  each  change  of  their  domicile,  they 
change  their  costume,  and  also,  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  pere- 
grinations, they  wear  a  virile  toga,  not  to  say  a  wedding  dress. 
It  is  only  under  this  last  envelope  that  the  sexes  appear,  for  up  to 
this  time  they  have  thought  little  of  family  cares. 

Most  of  the  worms  which  have  the  form  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  rib- 
bon, are  subject  to  these  peregrinations  accompanied  with  changes 
of  costume,  and  those  which  do  not  arrive  at  their  final  stage, 
generally  die  without  posterity. 

Not  the  least  interesting  is  the  fact  that  these  parasites  do  not 
inhabit  indifferently  such  or  such  organs  of  their  host ;  all  begin 
modestly  by  the  almost  inaccessible  mansard  roof,  and  end  their 
lives  in  the  large  and  spacious  apartments  of  the  first  floor.  At 
first  they  care  only  for  themselves,  and  are  contented,  under  the 
name  of  Scolex  or  vesicular  worms,  with  connective  tissue,  muscles, 
the  heart,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  even  the  ball  of  the  eye ;  * 
later  they  busy  themselves  with  the  cares  of  their  families,  and 
occupy  the  larger  organs,  as  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  tracts, 
always  in  free  communication  with  the  outer  world ;  they  have  a 
horror  of  being  shut  up,  and  their  ofi*spring  reclaim  an  exisij^ence 
in  the  broad  world. f 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  indicate  the  identity  of  those  person- 
ages which  visit  one  day  the  saloons,  in  embroidered  dress,  the 
next  the  most  obscure  closets  in  a  beggar's  costume. 

There  is  a  last  category  in  which  are  found  those  who  claim  aid 
daring  their  whole  existence ;  penetrating  at  once  into  the  body 
of  their  host,  they  do  not  move,  but  lodge  there  from  the  cradle 
to  the  tomb. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  did  not  suppose  that  a  parasite 
could  live  in  any  other  animal  than  that  in  which  we  found  it. 
All  helminthologists,  with  few  exceptions,  regarded  the  intesti- 
nal worms  as  formed  without  parents  in  the  same  organs  they  in- 

*All  the  sexual  Cestoids. 

t  Most  of  those.worms  called  ectoparaflitee,  as  the  Tristomas,  etc. 
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habited.  We  had  observed,  even  for  a  long  time,  the  parasitic 
worms  of  a  fish  in  the  intestines  of  certain  birds ;  we  had  even 
instituted  some  experiments  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  possibility 
of  these  passages,*  but  all  these  experiments  had  only  given  a 
negative  result,  and  the  idea  that  transmigration  was  necessary 
was  so  completely  unknown,  that  Bremser,  the  first  helmintholo- 
gist  of  his  age,  accused  Rudolphi  of  heresy  when  he  stated  ihtX 
the  ligules  of  fishes  could  live  in  birds. 

At  a  period  nearer  ours,  our  learned  friend  Von  Siebold,  called 
with  good  reason  the  prince  of  helminthology,  shaned  more  com- 
pletely this  opinion,  in  referring  the  Cysticercus  of  the  mouse  to 
the  Taenia  of  the  cat,  but  regarding  this  young  worm  as  a  stray, 
sick  and  dropsical  being.  To  his  eyes  the  worm  had  made  a  false 
journey  into  the  mouse  ;  the  Taenia  of  the  cat  could  only  live  in  the 
cat.  Was  Flourens  romancing  when  I  announced  to  the  French 
Institute  that  it  was  necessary  for  these  cestoid  worms  to  migrate 
from  one  animal  to  another  in  order  to  pass  through  the  phases 
of  their  development? 

At  present  in  the  zoological  institute  we  daily  repeat  with  the 
same  success  experiments  on  these  transmigrations,  and  lately  oar 
learned  friend  R.  Leuckart,  who  directs  with  so  much  talent  the 
Institute  of  Leipzig,  has  discovered,  in  company  with  his  student 
Metznikoff,  some  transformations  of  worms  accompanied  with  a 
change  of  sex ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  seen  some  Nematoid 
parasites  of  the  lungs  of  frogs,  either  always  females  or  hernM4>b- 
rodites,  produce  males  and  females  which  bear  no  resemblance  to 
their  mother,  and  whose  habitual  abode  is  not  in  the  lungs  of  the 
frog,  but  in  humid  earth,  f  Here  we  have  a  female,  bom  a  widow, 
who  cannot  live  without  aid,  and  who  brings  forth  sons  and  daugh- 
ters able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  mother  is  parasitic  and 
viviparous,  the  children  are,  for  their  whole  lives,  free  and  ovipa- 
rous. 

This  leads  us  to  that  other  sexual  peculiarity,  lately  observed, 
of  dificrent  males  and  females  in  one  and  the  same  species,  which 
give  birth  to  young  which  do  not  resemble  them :  the  same  animal 
or  rather  the  same  species  arises  from  two  different  eggs,  fecan- 

*  Abildgaard  had  seen  some  ligules  (a  species  of  intestinal  worm)  of  liaheflf  in  Um 
intestines  of  the  merganser  duck.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  worms  do  not  die  imnedi* 
ately  after  their  entrance  into  a  strange  host. 

t  Aicaris  n%yro-veno»a,  and  other  Nematodes. 
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dated  by  diflterent  spermatozoids.*  Though  these  transformations 
are  to-day  perfectly  known  and  believed,  yet  naturalists  quite  often 
attribute  the  honor  of  this  discovery  to  our  confreres  who  have  not 
known  that  the  demonstration  had  been  entirely  made  and  that 
the  new  interpretation  was  generally  accepted.  But  to  return  to 
our  subject.  Aid  is  thus  as  varied  as  we  find  in  our  own  world  : 
to  one  is  furnished  the  domicile,t  to  others  the  table,  J  and  to  a  cer- 
tain number  a  livelihood  in  lodgings.  §  It  is  a  complete  sj'stem  of 
lodging  and  subsistence,  besides  the  best  arranged  philozoic  institu- 
tion. But  if  on  the  part  of  these  paupers,  we  see  that  they  render 
each  other  mutual  aid,  we  should  not  regard  them  as  wholly  para- 
sites or  commensals.  We  believe  we  should  be  more  just  in  calling 
them  mutualists^  and  mutualism  reclaims  a  place,  as  we  have  before 
said,  by  the  side  of  commensalism  and  of  parasitism.  It  will  be 
necessary  also  to  find  a  qualification  for  those  which,  as  certain 
Crustacea  and  even  birds,  are  spongers  or  sharks  \\  {des  pique-assiette 
ou  des  ecornifleurs)  rather  than  parasites ;  and  for  others  which 
pay  for  the  aid  rendered  them  by  malicious  deeds.^T 

And  how  shall  we  designate  those  which,  like  the  little  plover 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  render  a  service  that  we  may 
compare  to  medical  assistance  ? 

The  plover  indeed  acts  as  a  dentist  to  the  crocodile,  as  a  small 
species  of  frog  acts  as  an  accoucheur  to  his  wife  in  using  his 
fingers  as  forceps  to  bring  forth  the  eggs  into  the  world.  And  the 
beef-eater,  does  it  not  perform  a  surgical  operation  each  time  that 
it  opens  with  its  beak,  the  tumor  on  the  back  of  the  buflfalo 
which  contains  a  larva?  It  is  an  operator  who  pays  for  his  keeping. 
Nearer  at  home  we  see  the  starling  render  in  our  fields  the  same 
service  as  the  beef-eater  in  Africa ;  and  can  we  not  say  that  there  is 

*  InsectB,  Crustacea  and  worms  furDish  examples.  An  Isopod,  Jpseudes  anomaltu, 
has  two  forms  of  males ;  the  ordinary,  or  the  more  common,  resembles  the  female. 
The  Cumacese  also  have  two  sorts  of  males;  the  more  common  also  resembles  rather 
the  female,  and  is  found  all  the  year,  while  the  other  is  rarer,  and  only  appears  at  cer- 
tain epochs  of  the  year.  We  obserre  the  same  phenomena  in  scvcrul  other  Crustacea, 
as  the  Pontoporeia  affinU^  Cypridina  Urtt,  Cyprina  LWjeborgii  and  the  Philomedet 
Maria.  TheHO  observations  have  been  made  by  Bars.  M.  Lesp^s  recognized  two 
torts  of  males  and  two  sorts  of  females  in  Terme*  luci/higa;  NirtU  Dumerilii  has  like* 
wise  two  sexual  forms,  the  nercidian  and  the  heteronereidian  form.  A  nematode 
worm,  Lrptodera  appendiculaia,  is  a  similar  instance.  For  a  long  time  we  have  known 
the  existence  of  winter  and  summer  eggs  in  the  same  animal. 

t  The  Alepas  and  many  others.  t  The  leeches. 

I  The  greater  number  of  true  parasites.  ||  Plquiboeuf  et  Milan  parasite. 

H  The  ichneumons  end  by  killing  the  larva  which  has  given  them  llfOi  after  havinf 
eaten  them  piece  by  piece. 
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among  these  animals  more  than  a  specialty  in  the  act  of  healing? 
We  need  not  forget  that  the  undertaker  is  a  common  personage  in 
nature  and  that  it  is  never  without  some  profit  to  himself  or  his 
offspring  that  this  sombre  workman  buries  dead  bodies.*  There 
are  even  some  animals  not  without  some  analogy  with  the  shoe- 
black or  the  scourer  and  which  perform  with  a  certain  sort  of  co- 
quetry the  toilette  of  their  neighbors-! 

And  how  shall  we  designate  those  birds  known  under  the  name 
of  stercoraries  which  profit  by  the  meanness  of  gulls  to  live  in  idle- 
ness ?  The  gulls  surpass  in  their  strength  of  wing ;  the  stercoraries 
end  by  making  them  disgorge  and  share  with  them  the  profits  of 
the  fishery.  Pursued  too  closely  these  timorous  birds  disgorge  the 
contents  of  their  crops  to  lighten  themselves,  as  the  smuggler  who 
sees  no  other  means  of  safety  than  in  abandoning  his  load.  We 
should  not  always  ascribe  these  habits  to  the  species'  as  a  whole, 
since  in  the  mosquito  it  is  only  one  of  the  sexes  which  seeks  a 
victim.  In  general  all  these  animals  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
if  there  are  some  which  know  how  to  economize,  there  are  likewise 
those  which  do  not  ignore  the  advantages  of  a  savings  bank.J 
Like  the  crow  and  magpie  there  are  some  which  care  for  the  mor- 
row and  save  the  overplus  of  the  day. 

We  have  spoken :  this  small  world  is  not  always  easy  to  nnde^ 
stand,  and  in  these  societies  each  one  contributes  his  capital,  some 
by  industry,  others  by  force  or  strategy,  and  he  is  more  a  man 
than  a  Robert  Macaire  who  shares  nothing  at  all  and  makes  the 
most  of  everything  not  his  own.§ 

Each  kind  of  animal  may  have  its  parasites  and  commensala, 
and  each  animal  may  have  even  different  kinds  and  various  cate- 
gories of  them. 

*Ainong  insects  the  Necrophori  nre  known,  as  the  name  indicates,  to  fill  thii  r01e> 
fThe  Caligi  and  Argnlse,  etc.,  among  Crustacea. 
X  The  bees  and  all  insects  living  in  society. 
§The  Dromias,  Paguri,  Cenobites,  etc. 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRIMITIVE  NUMBER 
OF   SPIRACLES  IN  INSECTS.* 

BT   A.    S.    PACKARD,   JR. 

While  engaged  in  dissecting  certain  Sphinx  and  Bombycid 
strvflB,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
istribution  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  main  trachece  and  their 
tigmatal  branches.  In  the  larva  of  Sphinx  and  of  Platysamia 
ecropia,  and  in  fact  so  far  as  I  am  aware  in  all  lepidopterous 
irvse,  there  are  nine  pairs  of  spiracles,  or  stigmata,  of  which 
igbt  are  abdominal,  there  being  a  pair  to  each  first  eight  seg- 
aents  of  the  abdomen ;  while  there  is  but  one  pair  of  thoracic 
piracies,  which  are  invariably,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  situated  on 
he  prothoracic  segment.  On  laying  open  the  body  of  a  Sphinx 
arva  a  large  number  of  branches  are  seen  to  arise  from  the  pro- 
horacic  and  basal,  or  first  pair  of  abdominal  spiracles.  Now 
between  these  two  points  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  no 
piracies  or  any  external  signs  of  them.  And  yet  the  main  tra^ 
;hea  between  these  two  spiracles  deviates  from  its  course  and 
>ends  down  to  send  off  a  small  trachea  to  the  place  where,  did  a 
ipiracle  exist,  we  should  look  for  it,  i.e.,  to  a  point  in  the  suture 
>etween  the  mesothoracic  and  metathoracic  segments,  where  in 
lymenopterous  larva  a  spiracle  does  exist.  From  the  upper  side 
>f  the  main  trachea  two  larger  branches  are  sent  towards  the 
nterior  of  the  body.  These  apparently  coiTCspond  with  the  num- 
jrous  branches  sent  off  from  the  spiracles. 

In  Platysamia  cecropia  the  same  disposition  of  the  main  tra^ 
;hea  may  be  seen,  as  it  bends  out  in  the  same  way  towards  the 
isual  site  of  the  spiracle  in  other  groups  of  insects,  and  throws 
)flr  three  branches,  one  outward  towards  the  tegument,  small,  and 
ipparently  rudimentary,  while  the  two  others,  directed  inwards, 
ire  larger  than  in  Sphinx. 

This  has  led  me  to  ascertain  how  the  spiracles  are  distributed 
n  other  groups  of  insects,  and  what  is  their  usual  number, 
^hile  in  the  lepidopterous  larvae  there  is  but  one  pair  of  stig- 
nata,  which  are  situated  on  the  prothoracic,  or  first  thoracic,  seg- 

*Read  before  the  Xalional  Academy  of  Sciences,  New  York,  Noyember,  1873. 
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ment,  in  the  larvce  of  the  higher  Hymenoptera,  i.«.,  the  bees  and 
wasps  (I  have  examined  Bombus,  Xylocopa,  Halictus,  Andrena, 
Vespa  and  Polistes),  there  nre  no  spiracles  on  the  prothorax,  but 
a  pair  on  each  of  the  two  following  thoracic  segments.  In  all 
these  the  thoracic  spiracles  are  as  well  developed  as  those  on  the 
abdomen,  and  in  Bombus  larvse  the  tracheae  proceeding  from  the 
spiracles  are  as  well  developed,  being  large  and  elongate  barrel- 
shaped  just  after  leaving  the  stigmata,  and  beyond  subdividing 
into  several  branches.  In  two  genera  of  Tenthredinidse,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  family  generally,  the  spiracles  are  arranged  as  in  the 
lepidopterous  larvse,  there  being  but  one  pair,  the  prothoracic 
In  the  Uroceridae,  however,  Tremex  in  its  larval  state  has  two 
pairs,  one  prothoracic  and  one  metathoracic,  the  anterior  pair  twice 
as  large  as  the  posterior  pair.  So  it  would  seem  that  while  no 
known  hymenopterous  larva  has  more  than  two  pairs  of  spiracles 
on  the  thorax,  yet  three  pairs  may  be  found  on  different  rings  in 
different  groups,  though  not  actually  existing  in  one  individaal. 
The  ideal  nuciber  of  pairs  is  three,  or  for  the  entire  body  eleven. 
In  the  Diptera  the  Cecidomyise  have  nine  pairs  of  stigmata,  of 
which  one  is  thoracic  (on  the  prothorax),  while  the  eight  other 
pairs  are  abdominal.  In  the  Muscidse,  there  are  two  paurs  only, 
one  prothoracic,  the  other  anal,  or  situated  on  the  ninth  segment 
of  the  abdomen.  So  that  in  this  group  we  have  ten  segments 
which  bear  spiracles,  though  no  single  species  is  known  to  have 
more  than  nine  pairs  of  spiracles. 

In  the  Coleoptera  there  are  usually  nine  pairs  of  spiracles,  one 
thoracic,  and  eight  abdominal.  The  thoracic  spiracles  are  either 
on  the  pro-  or  meso-thoracic  segment.*  In  the  adult  Melolontha 
and  other  beetles  Strauss  shows  that  a  spiracle  exists  between  the 
meso-  and  meta-thorax,  which  is  not  present  in  the  larva.  If  this 
be  so,  then  the  ideal  number  of  pairs  in  Coleoptera  is  ten. 

In  the  Hemiptera  and  Orthopterat  there  are  two  pairs  of 
thoracic   spiracles   present  on  the  two  anterior  segments;  and 

*It  is  often  difficult  to  say  on  which  segment  of  the  coleopterous  larra  the  thoraeto 
•piracies  are  placed,  they  are  so  near  the  suture  separating  the  pro-  and  meso-thorBeit 
segment,  and  authors  differ  considerably  about  them.  In  the  larra  of  Carpopilas, 
Cetonia  (by  some  they  are  stated  to  be  on  the  meeo-thoracio  ring),  Anobium,  ToaiMi 
and  Xanthochroae  the  spiracles  are  said  to  be  placed  on  the  prothoracic  ring  (Candei). 
In  Magdalinns  they  are  situated  on  the  suture  between  the  segments,  and  ia  tki 
Longicorns  they  are  in  some  genera  placed  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  protlMNMi^ 
Mid  in  others  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mcso-thoraclc  ring. 

fGiylUdK  and  Acrydii  (Dufour). 
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;he  Neuroptera*  there  are  the  same  number,  but  none  on  the 
thorax. 

Q  the  larva  of  Corydalus  comutus  there  is  a  pair  of  spiracles 
the  prothorax,  but  they  are  no  larger  than  those  on  the  basal 
ment  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are 
ated  on  the  prothoracic  or  mesothoracic  segment,  but  I  am 
ined  to  regard  them  as  placed  on  the  extreme  hind  edge  of 
prothoracic  ring. 

L  curious  fact  may  be  here  mentioned,  as  I  have  not  seen  it 
iced  before,  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  tracheae  in  the 
'a  of  Corydalus.  The  main  tracheae  suddenly  enlarge  from  the 
>nd  abdominal  spiracle  to  the  base  of  the  head,  when  it  sub- 
des  and  distributes  branches  to  the  head.  From  the  spiracle 
the  basal  abdominal  segment  a  trachea,  as  large  as  the  an- 
Dr  swollen  portion  of  the  main  trachea,  takes  its  origin  and 
ses  directly  under  the  main  trachea.  Now  both  tracheae  send 
'anch  opposite  to  where  the  mesothoracic  stigma  should  be,  if 
sent,  t.6.,  on  the  hind  edge  of  the  ring.  Both  branches  of  the 
heae,  the  main  one  and  its  fellow,  anastomose  perfectly  over 
branch  sent  off  to  the  prothoracic  spiracle, 
'his  doubling  of  the  tracheae,  which  are  so  very  large,  forms 
lently  an  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  respiratory,  organ  and  serves 
ighten  the  anterior  and  heavier  portion  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
ted  air  sacs  of  the  terrestrial  insects.  This  fact  seems  to 
iain  the  view  of  Gegenbaur,  I  that  the  tracheae  were  at  first 
led,  forming  air-bladders,  and  afterwards  performed  the  func- 

of  respiration. 

b  would  appear  from  these  facts  that  while  no  more  than  ten 
•s  of  spiracles  are  to  be  found  on  the  bodies  of  any  one  spe- 

of  the  groups  of  insects  above  mentioned,  yet  that  eleven 
nents  of  the  body,  in  different  species  taken  collectively,  bear 
n.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  Thysanurous  genus  Campodea,  we 
1  find  on  the  authority  of  Meinert  that  it  bears  spiracles  on 
I  thoracic  segment.  From  this  fact  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
en  as  the  normal  primitive  number  of  pairs  of  spiracles, 
bably  the  larvae  of  the  different  groups  of  winged  insects  had 
inally  a  pair  on  each  thoracic  segment.  Certainly  at  least  on 
utional  grounds  from  the  indications  in  existing  caterpillars 

There  are  two  pairs  of  spiracles  in  the  me80-thoracic  and  meta-thoracic  rings 
tctively  in  the  Libellulidas  and  Ephemcridae  (none  abdominal,  as  the  larva  hay« 
),  and  in  the  Myrmeleons  and  I'erlidflB. 
y.  Uegenbaur,  GrUndzUge  der  Vergleichenden  Anatomie,  2te  Auflage,  1870.  p.  437 
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we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  ancestral  type  of 
lepidopterous  larvae  was  provided  with  two  pairs  of  thoracic  spira- 
cles. 


*• 


GEOGRAPHICAL  VARIATION    IN    NORTH 

AMERICAN    BIRDS.* 


BY  J.    A.    ALLEN. 

•  09 


Probably  the  birds  of  no  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
better  known  than  those  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  or  of 
the  whole  continent  southward  even  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
No  museums  in  the  world,  probably,  possess  so  large  suites  of 
specimens  of  single  species  as  there  are  of  North  American  birds 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  in  the  Museam 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  nor  from  so  many  localities.  In  many 
instances  single  species  are  represented  by  hundreds  of  specimens 
collected  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  their  known  range. 
Those  contained  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  been  most 
carefully  elaborated  by  Prof.  Baird  and  others,  whose  reports  upon 
them  have  justly  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy.  Those  in  the  Museum  of  ComparatiTe 
Zoolog}'  have  also  been  carefully  studied. 

Briefl}',  then,  what  are  the  facts  and  the  general  results  that 
have  followed  the  investigation  of  this  exceptionally  large  amoant 
of  material  ?  What  are  the  allowable  inferences,  and  what  general 
principles  have  been  apparentl}'  established  ?  To  answer  these  qoea- 
tions  as  briefly  as  may  be  is  the  object  of  the  present  remarks,— 
premising,  however,  that  the  formerly  current  opinions  respecting 
the  rank  of  a  certain  class  of  forms  heretofore  generally  regarded 
as  specific  have  been  radically  modified.  Intergrodation  has  been 
frequently  traced  between  widely  diflferent  forms,  a  grailual  coales- 
cence in  scores  of  instances  having  been  positively  established, 
and  rendered  extremely  probable  in  a  large  number  of  others. 

In  North  America  geographical  variation  exhibits  two  marked 
phases  :  —  (1)  a  differentiation  with  differences  of  latitude  and 
elevation,  and  (2)  differentiation  with  differences  of  longitade; 
which,  for  convenience,  may  be  termed  respectively  latitudinal 

*From  the  Proc.  Bost.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist,  vol.  XT,  p.  SIS. 
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ind  longitudinal  variation.*  In  respect  to  both,  differentiation 
>ccar8  in  different  degrees  in  different  groups,  in  accordance  with 
heir  general  tendency  to  variation,  or,  as  it  were,  in  proportion 
o  their  normal  degree  of  plasticity.  In  regard  to  variation  with 
Atitude  the  modifications  are  apparently  more  general  than  in 
?hat  I  have  termed  longitudinal  variation.  In  latitudinal  varia- 
ion  the  differentiation  affects  not  merely  color,  but  size  and  the 
letails  of  structural  parts,  whereas  color  appears  to  be  the  main 
element  affected  by  longitudinal  variation.  The  fact  of  variation 
n  size  has  been  conceded  as  a  general  law  by  the  majority  of  at 
east  American  ornithologists  and  mammalogists  since  it  was  so 
\illy  established  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  in  1857  and  1858,  in  his 
Ldmirable  reports  on  the  mammals  and  birds  of  North  America, 
>ublished  in  the  series  of  Government  Reports  on  the  explora- 
ions  and  surveys  of  the  various  Pacific  Railroad  routes.  Prof. 
3aird  then  and  subsequently  f  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
preater  length  of  the  tail  in  several  species  of  birds  at  certain 
ocalities,  and  cites  instances  of  the  larger  size  of  the  bill  at 
louthern  points,  and  the  paler  color  of  the  plumage  of  the  birds 
>f  the  Plains  and  the  arid  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  All 
lis  subsequent  works  have  furnished  numerous  citations  of  similar 
variation  with  locality,  but  instead  of  insisting  upon  any  common 
ie  connecting  these  phenomena  as  the  result  of  general  laws,  they 
vere  viewed  as  evidences  of  specific  differentiation.  The  differ- 
jnces  are,  indeed,  so  great  between  many  of  the  forms  now  known 
o  intergrade  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  regarded  as 
lifferent  species  when  known  from  only  a  few  examples,  appar- 
sntly  unconnected  by  intermediate  forms.  Subsequently,  however, 
t  has  been  found  that  they  are  not  trenchantly  separated,  inter- 
nediate  forms  so  linking  them  together  that  they  can  be  only 
vaguely  diagnosed.  These  connecting  links,  inhabiting  —  at 
cast  in  the  breeding  season  —  localities  intermediate  in  geograph- 
cal  position  and  in  climatic  conditions  to  those  frequented  by  the 
norc  extreme  forms,  suggest  an  intimate  genetic  relationship  and 
i  differentiation  mainly  or  wholly  through  climatic  influence,  or 
.he  diverse  conditions  of  environment. 

Latitudinal  variation  presents  the  following  phenomena,  which 
ire  of  such  general  occurrence  that  even  the  exceptions,  if  such 
here  really  be,  are  exceedingly  few. 

*  See  Bull.  Hits.  Comp.  Zool.,  toI.  ii,  pp.  229-217,  et  seq.,  April,  1871. 
t  Amer.  Joarn.  Sci.  and  Arts,  yol.  xli,  1866. 
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1.  As  regards  Size.  There  is  a  general  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  individual  from  the  north  southward,  amounting  not  unfre- 
quently  to  as  high  as  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  size 
of  the  species.  The  reduction  is  much  greater  in  some  species, 
and  in  some  groups  of  species,  than  in  others,  but  is  almost  ioTa- 
riably  considerable  and  easily  recognizable. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  Bill,  The  variation  of  the  bill  is  somewhat 
inverse  to  that  of  the  general  size,  as  a  rule  the  southern  forms 
having  generally  relatively',  and  often  absolutely,  larger  bills 
than  northern  ones,  the  increased  size  taking  different  proportions 
in  different  species  and  different  styles  of  bill.  Those  of  a  stent, 
thick,  conical  form  generally  increase  in  general  size,  but  spe- 
cially in  thickness.  Those  of  a  slender,  attenuate  form  become 
slenderer  and  relatively  longer  at  the  southward,  with  a  decidedly 
greater  tendency  to  curvature. 

3.  In  respect  to  the  Claws,  A  similar  increase  in  size  is  appar- 
ent in  the  claws,  especially  in  that  of  the  hallux,  at  southern 
localities,  perhaps  less  marked  and  less  general  than  the  increase 
of  the  bill,  with  which  it  evidently  correlates. 

4.  In  respect  to  the  Tail,  A  marked  elongation  of  the  tail  at 
the  southward  has  been  noticed  in  many  cases,  both  in  Cape  St 
Lucas  birds  (Baird)  and  in  those  of  Florida. 

5.  In  respect  to  Color,  The  differences  in  color  are  especially 
obvious,  and  may  be  reduced  to  two  phases  of  modification:  — 
(a)  a  general  increase  in  intensity  at  the  southward,  and  (6)  an 
increase  in  the  extent  of  dusky  or  black  markings  at  the  expense 
of  the  intervening  lighter  or  white  ones ;  or,  conversely,  the  re- 
duction in  size  of  white  spots  and  bars.  Under  the  general 
increase  in  intensity  the  iridescence  of  lustrous  species  becomes 
greater,  and  fuscous,  plumbeous,  rufous,  yellow  and  olivaceous 
tints  are  heightened  in  species  with  the  color  continuous  in  masses. 
Under  the  repression  of  light  colors  the  white  or  yellowish  edg- 
ings and  spots  on  the  wings  and  tail  become  more  or  less  reduced, 
and  frequently  to  a  great  degree,  in  species  barred  transversely 
with  light  and  dark  colors ;  the  dark  bars  widen  at  the  southward 
at  the  expense  of  the  white  or  lighter  ones,  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  greatly  to  change  the  general  aspect  of  the  species,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Ortyx  virginianus  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  in 
other  well  known  species.  Also  under  the  tendency  to  the  in- 
crease of  dark  colors,  longitudinal  streaks  and  blotches  on  a  ligbt 
ground  increase  in  extent  and  intensity  of  color. 
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In  respect  to  longitudinal  variation,  the  differences  appear  to  be 
mainly  those  of  color,  and  to  hold  a  direct  relationship  to  the  hu- 
midity of  the  climate.  On  the  arid  plains  of  the  middle  and 
western  portions  of  the  continent  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than 
half  that  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  while  a  rainy  belt 
occurs  on  the  Pacific  coast,  stretching  northward  from  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  to  Alaska,  over  which  the  annual 
rainfall  is  double  that  of  any  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
continent.  Taking  the  species  that  present  a  nearly  continental 
range,  we  find  that  almost  invariably  they  pass  gradually  into  the 
pallid  forms  of  the  interior  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  arid  plains, 
the  greatest  pallor  being  developed  in  the  driest  regions,  as  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California  and  the  almost  rainless  belt  along 
the  Colorado  River,  and  northward  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains ;  that  on  the  Pacific  slope  they  again 
reassume  nearly  the  tints  of  the  eastern  form,  but  more  to  the 
northward,  over  the  above-mentioned  rainy  region,  they  acquire 
a  depth  of  color  far  in  excess  of  what  the  species  presents  in  the 
Atlantic  region.  This  coincidence  of  bright  and  pale  tints,  with 
the  relative  humidit}^  of  the  locality  is  certainly  suggestive,  if  not 
demonstrative,  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  these 
two  phenomena,  since  the  same  rule  is  traceable,  over  large  por- 
tions, at  least,  of  the  Old  World ;  the  Scandinavian  forms,  for 
instance,  being  darker  colored  than  the  conspecific  races  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  these  again  darker  than  those  of  Northern 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Humidity  alone,  or  in  con- 
janction  with  greater  intensity  of  light,  seems  equally  well  to 
account  for  the  increase  of  color  to  the  southward.  Yet,  from  the 
well  known  bleaching  effect  of  sunlight,  intensified  by  reflection, 
upon  the  colors  of  animals  living  upon  sandy  islands,  and  sea- 
beaches,  and  desert  interior  regions,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
larger  share  of  modification  in  intensity  of  color  in  birds  may  not 
be  due  to  humidity  alone,  or  to  humidity  and  a  high  temperature 
together,  rather  than  to  intensity  of  light.* 

In  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  peripheral  parts  at  the  south- 
ward, it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  increase  of 
temperature  in  stimulating  the  circulation  in  these  exposed  mem- 
bers may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  especially  in  view  of  the 

*  See  on  this  point  further  remarks  by  the  same  writer  in  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
Tol.  xvi,    June,  1874. 
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evidence  afforded  by  mammals,  which  in  general  present  climatic 
modifications  parallel  with  those  of  birds. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  above  modifications  of  stmct- 
are  and  color  at  different  localities,  we  certainly  find  the  following 
coincidences :  I.  In  accordance  with  the  increase  in  the  intensity 
of  color  in  individuals  of  the  same  species  from  the  north  south- 
ward, in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  brighter  colored  species  in 
genera  represented  in  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions 
occur,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  southward  ;  the  same  fact  holding 
good  also  for  sub-families.  In  cosmopolitan  genera,  families,  etc., 
the  tropical  species  are  almost  always  brighter  colored  than  the 
extra-tropical  ones.  All  the  most  gorgeously  colored  families  of 
birds  are  either  exclusively  tropical  or  semi-tropical,  with  generally 
the  outlying  species  more  plainly  colored  than  the  average  for  the 
family.  II.  In  accordance  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bill 
at  the  southward,  all  the  species  that  have  this  member  enormously 
developed  are  tropical  or  semi-tropical,  not  only  such  families  as 
have  the  beak  at  its  maximum  of  development,  as  the  toucans  and 
hornbills,  but  in  all  groups  in  which  it  is  unusually  large,  the  ex- 
treme development  is  reached  in  the  intertropical  regions.  III. 
In  respect  to  the  tail,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  long-tailed 
forms  attain  the  highest  development  of  this  member  within  or 
near  the  equatorial  regions. 

The  facts  indicated  above,  in  respect  to  the  inosculation  of  forms 
formerly  regarded  as  specifically  differentiated,  will  evidently  re- 
quire modifications  of  the  hitherto  accepted  nomenclature.  Evi- 
dently many  of  these  forms  are  so  strongly  marked  that  they 
should  be  in  some  manner  recognized  in  nomenclature,  though 
admittedly  of  less  than  specific  rank.  Most  naturalists  now  prac- 
tically rc6ognize  as  species  such  groups  of  individuals  as  are  not 
known  to  graduate  by  nearly  imperceptible  stages  into  any  other 
similar  group ;  and  as  varieties,  such  groups  of  individuals  as 
occur  at  certain  localities,  or  over  certain  areas,  which  differ  more 
or  less  from  other  groups  inhabiting  other  (generally  contiguous) 
localities,  with  which  there  is  evidence  that  they  do,  more  or  less 
fully,  intergrade.  Convenience  seems  to  demand  such  a  course, 
in  order  to  enable  the  naturalist  to  specify  what  particular  variety 
or  race  of  a  species  inhabits  a  given  section  of  country — a  method, 
in  fact,  already  more  or  less  generally  practised. 

Finally,  what  is  the  bearing  of  these  facts  of  geographical  va- 
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nation  upon  the  question  of  origin  of  genera  and  species  ?  Hav- 
ing approached  the  subject  from  a  geographical  standpoint,  my 
own  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  conditions  of  environ- 
ment in  modifying  the  characteristics  of  animals  may  have  unduly 
impressed  me ;  yet  that  they  exercise  a  greater  influence  than  is 
currently  recognized  I  think  must  be  admitted.  How,  for  instance, 
can  natural  or  sexual  selection  satisfactorily  account  for  the  occur- 
rence of  pallid  forms  in  arid,  semi-desert  regions,  and  of  brighter 
colored  forms  in  contiguous  humid  districts,  or  the  generally  in- 
creased intensity  of  color  southward,  and  its  maximum  develop- 
ment only  toward  and  within  the  tropical  regions  ?  In  many 
cases,  it  is  true,  the  change  in  color  may  be  protective,  as  it  doubt- 
less is  in  the  assimilation  of  the  pale  tints  of  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals inhabiting  arid  plains  to  the  generally  gray  color  of  the 
vegetation  and  the  earth  itself  in  such  localities ;  yet,  as  the  re- 
semblance of  the  birds  of  these  arid  districts  when  young  or  in 
fresh  plumage  to  those  of  the  adjoining  regions  at  the  same  season 
is  much  greater,  as  a  general  rule,  than  at  the  end  of  the  breeding 
season,  we  have  thus  palpable  evidence  of  the  direct  modification 
of  color  by  environing  conditions.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  intenser  and  darker  shades  of  the  iridescence  of  the  Quiscali 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  or  their  slenderer  and  more 
decurved  bill,  or  the  greater  breadth  of  the  transverse  black  bars 
on  the  breast  of  the  southern  form  of  Ortyx  Virginianus  can  be  in 
the  one  case  any  more  "  protective,"  or  in  the  other  give  greater 
facility  in  obtaining  food,  than  the  different  colors  and  the  differ- 
ently proportioned  beaks  of  the  northern  forms  of  these  species ; 
or  of  what  advantage  the  large  claws  and  long  tails  can  be  at 
southern  localities  rather  than  at  northern.  The  variation  in  color 
is  not  apparently  any  better  explained  by  sexual  selection  than  are 
the  other  modifications  by  natural  selection,  for  it  is  hardly  sup- 
posable  that  sexual  selection  should  act  in  so  uniformly  an  acceler- 
ated degree  toward  the  southward,  or  so  generally  from  arid 
regions  toward  moister  ones.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  this  grad- 
ual and  general  modification  over  wide  areas  that  apparently 
points  to  climatic  influence  as  the  differentiating  cause.  There  is, 
further,  frequently  a  closer  assimilation  of  the  sexes  at  the  south- 
ward, as  among  the  Icteridce^  through  the  greater  increased  bril- 
liancy of  the  female  as  compared  with  the  male,  which  is  rather 
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the  reverse  than  otherwise  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  sexual  selection. 

Freely  admitting,  however,  that  both  natural  selection  and  sex- 
ual selection  are  causes  of  modification  in  the  gradual  differentia- 
tion of  animals,  I  am  led  to  regard  them  as  secondary  rather  than 
primary  elements,  and  that  climate  and  other  environing  condi- 
tions take  a  larger  share  in  the  work  than  the  majority  of  evolu- 
tionists seem  willing  to  admit.  Evidently  no  single  law  will 
explain  all  the  phases  of  modification  by  descent,  and  in  addition 
to  those  above  alluded  to,  doubtless  what  Hyatt  and  Cope,  among 
American  zoologists,  have  termed  the  laws  of  acceleration  and  re- 
tardation are  amoncr  the  other  causes  of  the  modification.  In 
birds,  even,  phenomena  are  apparent  that  cannot  be  strictly  ad- 
mitted into  the  category  of  geographical  or  climatic  variations, 
but  seem  singularly  to  combine  some  evident  features  of  this  char- 
acter with  a  retention  of  a  few  embryonic  characteristics,  especially 
in  respect  to  coloration,  of  allied  intergrading  forms,  as  occurs  in 
some  of  the  birds  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent  as  compared  with  those  of  the  eastern  portion.  Again, 
in  respect  to  insular  regions,  while  the  above  mentioned  general 
laws  of  climatic  variation  are  there  evident,  certain  other  excep- 
tional modifications  obtain,  that  seem  specially  to  characterize 
those  regions. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  respecting  hybridity  : — When  compara- 
tively few  instances  were  known,  in  which  specimens  combined  in 
various  degrees  the  characters  of  two  quite  distinct  forms,  their 
synthetic  character  was  generally  explained  by  the  theory  of  hy- 
bridity ;  but  the  irrefragability  of  the  evidence  now  at  hand  in 
proof  of  the  intergradation  of  such  forms  over  large  areas, — the 
transition  being  so  gradual  as  to  occupy'  hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
passage, —  and  also  coincident  with  a  similarly  gradual  change  in 
the  conditions  of  environment,  together  with  the  demonstrable 
evidence  of  the  power  of  climatic  influence,  seems  to  Ibrnish  a  far 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  perplexing  phenomena. 
But  an  advocate  of  the  theory  of  hybridity  might  still  assume  that 
this  gradual  transition  over  a  wide  area  is  no  objection  to  the 
theory,  since  the  gradual  fading  out  of  the  impression  of  contact 
in  either  direction  from  the  line  of  junction  of  the  respective 
habitats  of  two  forms  is  just  the  result  that  would  be  anticipated 
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from  such  a  sexual  iutermingllDg  of  the  forms  in  question.  But 
the  real  objection  to  the  theory — granting  the  possibility  of  hy- 
bridization on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  which  seems  really  improb- 
able— is,  that  widely  different  forms  occur  also  at  different  points 
in  latitude,  between  which  each  successive  stage  of  gradual  differ- 
entiation can  be  readily  traced,  where  h3'bridity  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  account  for  the  gradual  change.  Furthermore,  grad- 
ual differentiation  is  now  known  in  so  many  cases  that  it  amounts 
to  the  demonstration  of  climatic  variation  as  a  general  law,  by 
means  of  which  a  species  may  be  safely  predicted  to  take  on  a 
given  character  under  certain  specific  climatic  conditions.  If  the 
theory  of  hybridity  be  urged  to  account  for  the  intergradation  of 
forms  occurring  at  localities  differently  situated  in  respect  to  lati- 
tude, as  has  sometimes  been  dqne,  it  evidently  falls  under  the 
weight  it  has  to  support ;  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  better 
evidence  in  its  behalf  in  cases  where  the  intergrading  forms 
happen  to  be  differently  situated  in  respect  to  longitude. 

To  describe  in  detail,  or  even  to  give  illustrations,  of  geograph- 
ical modification  would  require  more  space  than  would  be  proper 
to  use  in  this  connection,  especially  since  a  preliminary  exposition 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  preceding  generalizations  have  been 
based,  has  already  been  presented  in  two  papers  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (Vol.  ii.  No.  3,  April, 
1871,  and  Vol.  iii.  No.  6,  June,  1872). 
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Recent  publications  on  Ornithology.  —  Like  the  pages  of  the 
Naturalist  with  which  our  readers  ai*e  of  course  sufl3ciently  fa- 
miliar, recent  issues  of  nearly  all  our  scientific  institutions  show 
notable  activity  in  ornithology,  and  a  number  of  papers  have 
accumulated  on  our  table.  In  the  Philadelphia  Academy's  Pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Thos.  G.  Gentry  has  described  peculiarities  in  the 
nidifications  of  Sayomis  fuscus  (1873,  p.  292)  and  Vireo  solUarius 
(op.  ci7.,  354)  ;  Mr.  B.  Ii.  Uoopes  has  published  a  new  variety, 
Krideriy  of  Buteo  borealis  {pp.  cit.,  238,  pi.  5)  from  Iowa,  a  pale 
race  of  the  dry  interior,  apparentl}'  as  distinct  as  some  others  now 
currently  recognized.    In  the  Boston  Society*s  Proceedings  (xvi, 
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1873,  106),  Dr.  Brewer  has  continued  the  development  of  Lt 
Bendire's  Arizona  oological  collections,  which  was  begun  in  the 
Naturalist  (June,  1873,  321)  describing  several  varieties  or  nov- 
elties. The  identifications  api>ear  to  be  correct,  excepting  that  of 
Carpodacus  Cassinii  which  should,  we  believe,  stand  as  C.  frontalis^ 
and  that  of  ^'  Myiadestes  Totvnsendii"  an  evident  slip  of  the  pen 
for  Phcenopepla  nitens. 

Dr.  Brewer  has  also  a  brief  notice  of  the  North  American  Hy- 
locichlcB  (Pr.  B.  8.  N.  H.  xvi,  pt.  ii),  in  which  he  takes  the  ground 
that  there  are  eight  species  of  this  subgenus,  a  view  at  varianee 
with  that  now  commonly  accepted  by  ornithologists,  who  reduce 
the  number  to  four  or  five.  For  ourselves,  we  concur  more  nearly 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  several  forms  are  handled  in  the  late 
work  of  Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway. 

The  important  business  of  cataloguing  the  Boston  Society's  col- 
lection of  birds,  ably  begun  by  Mr.  A.  Hyatt,  has  been  carried  on 
by  Mr.  R.  Ridgway,  who  has  gone  carefully  over  the  series  of 
Raptores,  identifying  the  specimens  and  naming  them  upon  his 
protracted  and  favorably  known  studies  of  this  group.  His  paper 
(Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  43),  though  simply  a  catalogue,  becomes 
at  once  an  authority,  and  places  the  collection  upon  a  more  satisfac- 
tory basis  than  it  has  hitherto  rested  upon.  We  wish  that  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  him  to  go  over  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy's Raptores  in  like  manner ;  it  is  a  very  desirable  piece  of 
work,  which  must  be  done  some  day,  and  we  know  of  no  one  more 
competent  to  do  it.  The  article  is  supplemented  with  mono- 
graphs of  the  genera  Micrastur,  Geranospiza,  Rupornis  and  Glaa- 
cidium,  worked  out  with  the  same  patient  care  and  to  the  same 
extent  of  analytical  detail  which  have  marked  his  previous  labors. 
Without  here  entering  upon  a  criticism  of  certain  determinations, 
as  some  of  those  in  the  genus  Micrastur,  which  will  require  re- 
modelling, we  may  witness  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  in- 
vestigations in  these  groups. 

The  same  author  has  lately  cleared  his  desk  of  several  addi- 
tioual  papers,  giving  as  the  benefit  of  much  study,  the  results  of 
which  are  only  now  become  apparent.  The  most  notable  of  these 
(Essex  Inst.  Bull,  v,  197)  describes  a  number  of  new  forms  of 
North  American  Birds,  from  his  own  and  Prof.  Baird's  manu- 
scripts. The  descriptions  are  virtually  of  one  parcel  with  those 
lately  published  in  the  Naturalist,  in  advance  of  the  g^reat  work 
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of  Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway,  partly  in  courteous  accom- 
modation of  ourselves,  in  order  that  the  names  might  become 
available  for  our  "  Check  List,"  then  in  press.  Some  twenty-five 
new  names  are  proposed  all  together,  mostly  varietal. 

Mr.  Ridgway's  fourth  and  fifth  papers  are  local  lists  of  the  Birds 
of,  respectively,  Colorado  and  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  digest  of  the  previous  literature  upon  the  subject,  to- 
gether with  the  large  amount  of  material  gathered  by,  more  par- 
ticularly, Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken ;  it  comprehends  the  birds  of  the  whole 
territory.  The  last  named  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  measures 
complementary  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen's  recent  *  Reconnoissance '  (Bull, 
Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  iii,  1872),  Mr  Ridgway 's  investigations  having 
been  conducted  from  May  until  August,  while  Mr.  Allen's  were 
autumnal.  The  two  together  go  very  far  towards  completing  our 
knowledge  of  the  presence  and  movements  of  the  species  within 
the  region  mentioned. 

In  evidence  of  the  great  activity  of  research  at  present  in  the 
southwest,  may  be  instanced  an  additional  local  list  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  giving  a  resume  of  the  ornithological  results  of  his  sea- 
son's connection  with  the  Wheeler  Explorations  west  of  the  100th 
meridian.  The  ground  covered  is  partly  what  we  went  over  in 
1864-65,  which  has  been  latterly  reworked  by  Lt.  Bendire,  U.S.A. 
The  list  is  confined  to  Mr.  Henshaw's  own  observations,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  reliable,  not  only  in  the  identifications  of 
the  species,  now  contained  in  his  beautiful  collection,  but  in  the 
observations  upon  their  movements  and  relative  frequency. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Ridgway's  contributions  to  ornithology,  we 
have  next  to  note  an  important  paper  (Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 
364)  upon  the  birds  of  Illinois,  with  one  exception  the  first  article 
bearing  upon  the  whole  subject.  Mr.  R.  H.  Holder's  paper 
(Trans.  III.  Agric.  Soc.  iv,  1859-60,  605;  247  species,  minus 
two  not  valid)  was  a  simple  enumeration,  and,  though  excellent 
as  far  as  it  went,  lacked  the  essential  qualifications  of  discrim- 
inating the  several  categories  of  residents,  migrants  and  strag- 
glers. Kennicott's  contributions  {op.  cit,^  i,  580 ;  187  species) 
were  confined  to  Cook  county,  and  to  a  supplement  of  22  species 
to  Henry  Pratten's  list  of  the  Birds  of  Wa^'ue  and  Edwards 
counties  (184  sp. -|- 22=i206  ;  op.  cit.^  596)  with  the  addition  of 
Plotus  anhinga  and  Tantalus  loculator  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  v,  1856, 391). 
With  the  exception  of  a  paper  which  we  have  not  seen,  by  F. 
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Brendcl  (Giebel's  Zeitsch.  1857,  420),  and  Mr.  Allen's  Notes 
the  Birds  of  Northern  Illinois  (Mem.  Host.  Soc.  i,  1868,  502 ; 
species),  no  other  formal  papers  on  the  subject  have  appeared 
our  knowledge,  though  Mr.  Ridgwa}'  himself  has  twice  comm 
nicated  short  pages  to  the  Naturalist  (vi,  1872,  480 ;  4  rare 
cies  ;  and  Apr.,  1873).     The  present  list,  occupying  thirty  pag^s^ 
gives  311   species  certainly  occurring,  with  43  **  probabilitl 
representing  a  total  of  nearly  350  species,  constituting  the 
able  avifauna  of  the  state.    Of  these  176  are  known  to  bre^<l. 
The  two  families,  Sylvicolidse  and  FringillidiB,  head  the  list  with 
fewer  than  3G  species  apiece.    The  Anatidse  follow  with  34, 
Scolopacidffi  with  25,  and  the  Falconidse  with  20.     Sixteen  fami- 
lies have  but  a  single  Illinois  representative ;  the  remainder 
erage  about  five  species  to  a  family.    All  the  North  America. 
families  excepting  Chamffiidie,  Procellariidse  and  Alcidoe  occur  i 
the  State.    Among  the  breeders,  the  Sylvicolidse  and  Fringilli 
are  as  before  best  represented  with  respectively  21  and  16  spei'ii 
Lake  Michigan  furnishes  a  large  quota  of  the  stragglers,  anuni, 
waders  and  swimmers.     Several  species  occur  not  hitherto  attril^^ ' 
uted  to  the  State,  and  the  number  of  rarities  is  quite  large.    Bel 
based  upon  personal  observations,  as  well  as  upon  a  command 
the  published  literature  of  the  subject,  and  possessing  the 
qualities  of  a  local  list,  the  present  paper  at  once  becomes  tb 
authorit}',    superseding    the    previous   incomplete  records.   W 
notice  considerable  nomenclature  to  which  we  are  unaccustoi 
but  this  matter  scarcely  requires  criticism  in  a  paper  having 
special  classificatory  object ;  though  we  must  demur  at  what  wtm 
to  us,  in  some  instances,  a  forced  reduction  to  varieties  of 
ited  species  upon  some    theory,  perhaps,  of  varietal  relation 
with  European  forms  whose  intergradation  with  ours  rcmtins 
be  proven.     It  is  unsafe  to  presume  in  such  cases,  or  even 
argue  from  analogy ;  nor  can  we  say,  at  present,  that  a  certii 
amount  of  observed  difference  shall  be  held  specific,  and 
amount  onl}'  varietal ;  we  want  to  see  the  links. 

We  have   an   ornithological  paper  from  a  comparatively  ne 
quarter,  by  a  writer  of  whom  we  have  not  before  learned  in  snc?* 
connection.     In  preparing  a  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Minncs<rM 
(Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  i,  1874,  50)  Dr.  P.  L.  Hatch  doef 
not  appear  to  have  availed  himself  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippc's  Ut» 
Communication  (Bull.  Essex  Inst,  vi,  1871,  113),  nor  of  Dr.J.F. 
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[ead's  earlier  article  (Smith.  Rep.  1854,  291).  The  list  includes 
30  species,  being  thus  more  nearly  complete  than  either  of  its 
redecessors,  one  of  which  gave  GO,  the  other  138.  This  number 
i  so  near  the  presumed  maximum,  that  on  casually  looking  up 
16  subject  from  our  own  notes  we  find  only  about  20  species  to 
e  added.  Still  fewer  species  should  be  erased,  though  there  are 
Bveral  we  regard  as  uncertainties,  like  Contopus  Richardsoni  and 
!Jmpidonax  pusilluSy  while  others,  as  ArchibiUeo  Sanctijohannia 
given  in  addition  to  lagopus)  and  Nyctale  albifronSy  are  purely 
ominal.  As  usual  with  scientific  printing  in  a  new  place,  typo- 
raphical  errors  are  too  frequent.  It  is  the  most  satisfactoiy 
numeration  of  the  birds  of  this  state  we  have  had,  while  its 
alue  as  a  mere  catalogue  is  much  increased  by  the  running 
ommentaries,  giving  items  on  the  period  of  occurrence,  breeding, 
slative  numbers,  etc.,  of  the  species,  as  well  as,  in  many  in- 
tances,  brief  notes  of  habits. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  number  of  the  faunal  lists  before 
s.  A  long  expected  paper  of  great  consequence  has  just  ap- 
eared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  (ii,  1874,  pt.  iii.  No. 
I,  pp.  265-319)  ;  we  refer  to  Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence's  ''Birds  of 
Western  and  Northwestern  Mexico."  This  is  based  upon  the 
lanuscripts  and  collections  of  the  late  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson,  of 
£r.  J.  Xantus  and  Mr.  F.  Bischoff,  placed  by  the  Smithsonian 
nstitution  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  hands  for  elaboration.  The  col- 
3Ctions  together  represent  316  species,  of  which  not  a  few  were 
ovelties,  recently  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the  Annals  of 
tie  New  York  Lyceum  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society. 
i'he  largest  and  most  valuable  were  made  by  Col.  Grayson,  chiefly 
a  the  vicinity  of  Mazatlan.  The  paper  is  enriclied  with  copious 
eld  notes.  Col.  Grayson  having  intended  to  prepare  a  full  history 
f  the  Birds  of  Western  Mexico,  with  many  colored  plates  of  life 
ize  —  an  enterprise  most  unfortunately  cut  short  by  his  lamented 
eath.  Mr.  Lawrence  observes  that  **  as  a  field  naturalist  he 
[lould  take  rank  with  Audubon ; "  and  presents  extracts  of  his 
Titings,  "  exceedingly  graphic  and  of  great  value,  as  they  eluci- 
ate  the  economy  of  many  species,  of  which,  comparatively,  but 
ttle  was  heretofore  known."  We  trust  it  may  not  be  long  before 
Ir.  Lawrence  will  further  elucidate  the  ornithology  of  Mexico, 
ith  the  results  of  his  examination  of  Sumichrast's  Tehuantcpeo 
>llections,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
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Messrs.  Jordan  and  Van  Vlieck  publish  at  Appleton,  Wise.,  in 
small  4to,  a  Popular  Key  to  the  Birds,  Reptiles  and  Fishes  of  tlie 
Northern  States.  When  the  emended  edition  of  this  praiseworthy 
endeavor  to  unlock  this  portion  of  our  fauna  to  students  is  is- 
sued —  we  understand  a  revision  is  contemplated  —  we  trust  we 
may  be  authorized  by  the  merits  of  the  publication  to  speak  of  it 
more  highly  than  we  can  at  present. 

Though  somewhat  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  reference  ui 
this  connection  to  Prof.  Rcinhardt's  continued  studies  on  the 
osteology  of  Water-birds  (Aft.  Vid.  Medd.  Nat.  For.  Kjob.,  187S, 
123)  may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place,  as  we  are  convinced  of  the 
particularly  important  beainng  such  investigations  have  upon  the 
classification  of  the  future.  In  the  late  paper  referred  to,  the 
wing-structure  of  Proccllariidae  is  treated  with  reference  to  the 
presence  of  the  one  or  two  supplementary  ossicles  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  developed  in  connection  with  the  "  apophyse  crochue "  of 
the  humerus,  and  the  origin  of  the  extensor  metacarpUong\is  and 
extensor  plicce  alaris  {tensor  patigii  of  some  authors).  He  finds 
the  bones  in  six  genera  and  not  in  eight ;  but  as  the  six  are  the 
richer  in  species,  it  is  present  in  about  two-thirds  the  species  of 
the  family.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  family,  though  other  Longi- 
pennes^  as  well  as  Alcidse  and  Limicolse  have  the  humeral  hook. 
He  points  out  their  function,  and  proposes  to  divide  the  group 
primarily  upon  them.  —  Elliott  Coues. 

History  of  North  American  Birds.* — The  announcement  of 
a  work  on  the  ornithology  of  North  America,  by  the  above-named 
gentlemen,  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  its  interest  and  scientific 
value  ;  and  the  three  volumes  now  published  fully  satisfy  such  ex- 
pectations. 

A  work  of  this  character,  always  welcome,  is  particularly  oppor- 
tune at  this  time,  as  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  *^  History  of 
North  American  Birds"  has  long  been  felt.  For  nearly  a  third  of 
a  century  from  the  publication  of  Audubon's"  Birds  of  America," 
in  1844,  until  the  present  year,  no  such  book  has  appeared.f  As 
long  ago  as  1858,  the  numerous  Government  expeditions  had  ac- 

*  A  History  of  North  American  Birds,  by  S.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer  and  R.  Bidfway. 
Land  Birds.    3  vols.,  large  Sto.    Boston,  Little  and  Brown. 

t  Wo  exclude  nnmerons  monographs  and  more  or  less  local  lists;  and  also 
works,  which,  while  valaable  In  themselves,  contain  litUe  or  nothing  in  xcgard  to 
eral  and  breeding  habita. 
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camulated  so  great  a  mass  of  material  as  to  necessitate  its  publi- 
cation, forming  tlie  well-known  ninth  volume  of  Pacific  Railroad 
Reports.  This  was  almost  entirely  technical,  and  limited  to  clas- 
sification and  description.  Since  this  date  many  new  species  have 
been  discovered  and  much  additional  information  acquired,  which 
find  expression  here,  together  with  a  r6sum6  of  everything  of 
value  previously  published.  The  tj'pography  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  misprints  are  noticeably  few  in  number.  The  illus- 
trations are  excellent,  and  comprise  a  full  length  figure  and  out- 
lines of  the  bill,  wing,  and  foot  of  at  least  one  species  of  each 
genus ;  and  sixty-four  plates  representing  the  head,  for  the  most 
part  of  life  size,  of  each  species.  Volume  I  begins  with  an  intro- 
duction giving  the  general  anatomical  characteristics  of  Aves,  and 
their  classification.  Under  the  first  family,  or  Tiirdidae,  are  in- 
cluded sixteen  species  and  seven  varieties.  Two  only  {T,  Pallasi^ 
with  var.  nanus  and  var.  Auduhoni^  and  T,  Swainsoni  with  var. 
ustulatus)  are  found  from  ocean  to  ocean,  being  modified  in  certain 
regions  as  above.  Turdus  confinia  is  united  to  migratorius  as  a 
variety  ;  and  T,  iliacus  of  Europe  is  admitted  into  our  fauna,  hav- 
ing been  twice  obtained  in  Greenland. 

Harporhynchus  Lecontei  and  longirostris  are  given  as  varieties 
respectively  of  H,  redivivus  and  nifus.  Phyllopneuste  Kennicotti 
Baird  is  a  synonj^me  of  P.  borealis  Blasius,  the  latter  name  having 
priority ;  it  is  a  Northeastern  Asian  species,  accidental  in  Alaska 
and  perhaps  in  Europe  (Heligoland).  Saxicola  cenanthe  is  now 
recognized  as  by  no  means  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  con- 
tinent, where  it  seems  to  become  more  abundant  yearly.  Regulus 
Ouvieri  Aud.  is  included ;  a  second  specimen,  together  with  the 
nests  and  eggs  of  the  two  common  species,  are  still  desiderata. 
The  Parinae  comprise  twelve  species  and  three  varieties,  of  which 
the  latter  two  (P.  septentrionalis  and  occidentalis)  are  races  of 
atricapillus,  Sitta  includes  three  species  only,  S.  aculeata  be- 
ing given  as  a  variety  of  CarolinensiSy  and  pygmcea  (III,  502) 
as  "probably  a  geographical  form  of  S.pusilla**  Our  Creepers 
are  regarded  as  Certhia  familiaris  var.  Americana  and  var.  Mex- 
icana.  Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  present  work,  the 
tendency  td  unite  as  races  the  closely  allied  forms  of  Europe  and 
North  America  is  shown,  and,  in  our  estimation  at  least,  most 
judiciously.  In  regard  to  the  present  species  we  can  say  from 
careful  personal  observations,  that  the  habits  and  notes  (including 
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the  "  very  distinct  and  varied  song")  are  almost  precisely  iden- 
tical both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Thryothorus  Berlandieri  is  united  to  Ludovidanus  as  a  variety ; 
and  Troglodytes  Parkmanni  with  aedon,  T,  Americanus  Aud.  is 
stated  to  be  aedon  **in  dark,  accidentally  soiled  plumage."  T, 
hyemodis  and  Aldscensis  are  given  as  geographical  races  of  the 
European  T,  parvulus.  Motacilla  alba  of  Europe,  like  Turdus 
Uiacus^  has  been  twice  obtained  in  Greenland,  and  more  frequently 
in  Iceland,  and  is  therefore  described.  A  third  common  European 
species,  Anthus  pratensis^  has  also  been  procured  in  Greenland, 
and  more  recently  in  Alaska. 

Pages  177-325  are  devoted  to  the  SylvicolidflB,  and  form  a  very 
interesting  section.  Fifty-two  species  and  three  varieties  are 
enumerated,  the  genus  Dendroica  claiming  twenty-three  species. 
Geothlypis  Macgillivrayi  receives  a  distinct  article  on  pp.  303-305 ; 
but  on  p.  297,  and  also  in  the  appendix  (III,  507),  it  is  stated  to 
be  a  geographical  race  of  G.  Philadelphia. 

Icteria  longicauda  is  given  as  a  western  form  of  virens.  Thirteen 
species  of  Vireo,  with  three  varieties  V.  gilvus  var.  Svoainsoni;  V. 
Bolitarius  var.  Cassini  and  plumheus)  are  described.  On  pp.  363 
and  364,  F.  olivaceus  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  England ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  questionable  whether  the  specimen  obtained  was 
not  F.  altiloquus.* 

The  number  of  North  American  shrikes  has  been  reduced  to 
two,  Collurio  borealis  and  C.  Ludovidanus^  with  var.  robustus 
{  =  €leganSj  Baird  nee  Swainson)  and  var.  excubitor aides.  On  pp. 
426-428  is  given  a  synopsis  of  the  Certhiolse,  several  of  which 
(besides  C.  Bahamensis)  may  very  possibly  occur  as  stragglers  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida. 

Pyranga  Cooperi  Ridgway,  is  united  to  P.  cestiva^  and  our  pine 
grosbeak  to  Pinicola  enudeator  of  Europe.  Pyrrhula  Cassini  Baird 
is  **  a  well  marked  and  distinct  species,"  and  not  a  variety  of  the 
European  P.  cocdnea  ;  it  is  a  Siberian  species  accidental  in  Alaska, 
and  has  been  once  obtained  in  Belgium.  Loxia  Americana  and 
Mexicana  are  united  to  curvirostra  as  varieties,  and  (I,  483)  L. 
leucoptera  to  bifasdata;  but  in  the  appendix  (III,  509)  the  latter 
are  separated  as  "entirely  distinct"  species.  The  determination 
of  our  species  of  ^giothus  is  as  follows: — I.  A.  canescens  of 
Greenland,  with  var.  exilipes  of  continental  Arctic  America ;  IL 

*  See  a  paper  by  Breo,  in  Uie  London  '*  Field,"  May  U,  1870,  p.  417. 
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ji.  Unarms  of  continental  N.  A.,  with  var.  Holholli  of  Greenland 
in  sammcr  and  continental  N.  A.  in  winter;  III.  A. flavirostrU 
var.  Brewster i,  Leucosticte  griseinucha  is  united  to  tephrocotis  as 
a  variety,  as  are  three  others,  cantpestris  Baird,  littorcdis  Baird, 
and  (III,  509)  australis  Allen.  The  validity  of  Passerculus 
princeps  Maynard,  as  distinguished  from  Centronyx  Bairdi^  is  con- 
firmed. Passerculus  alaudtnus^  Sandwichensis^  and  anthinus  are 
considered  to  be  geographical  forms  of  P,  savanna;  and  P,  guttatus 
is  united  to  rostratus.  In  the  Appendix  (III,  513),  speaking  of 
the  fact  that  Coturniculus  Lecontei  is  intermediate  between  O. 
Henslowi  and  Ammodromus  caudacutusy  Prof.  Baird  remarks  that 
*' this  renders  it  necessary  to  unite  Ammodromus  and  Coturniculus 
into  one  genus,  recognizing  them  as  subgenera,  definable  chiefly 
by  the  diflerent  style  of  coloration  of  the  superior  surface  in  the 
two  groups,"  the  name  Ammodromus  having  priority. 

In  the  same  appendix,  p.  516,  the  capture  in  .California  of  a 
specimen  intermediate  between  Passerella  iliaca  and  Townsendi  is 
said  to  render  it  ''extremel}'  probable  that  all  the  known  forms  of 
this  genus  are  but  geographical  races  of  one  species." 

To  Melospiza  melodia  are  allotted  six  varieties.  Alauda  arvensis 
of  Europe  claims  admission,  it  haiing  been  captured  in  Greenland 
and  Bermuda ;  and  it  has  also  been  introduced  iu  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City,  apparently  with  success.  Eremophila  comuta 
**  appears  to  be  absolutely  identical "  with  E,  alpestris  of  Europe, 
which  latter  name  has  priority.  Sturnella  negleda  is  united  to 
JS,  magna  as  a  western  race. 

Sturmis  vulgaris^  having  been  once  obtained  in  Greenland,  is 
included.  The  raven  of  North  America  is  considered  to  be  a  race 
of  the  European  C.  corax.  Another  judicious  change  is  the  re- 
ferring of  Pica  Hudsonica  and  Nattalli  to  P,  caudata  as  varieties ; 
2^uttalU  being  regarded  as  a  local  aberrant  form  of  Hudsonica^ 
differing  chiefly  in  its  yellow  bill.  The  difficult  family  of  Tj-ran- 
nidse  receives  a  careful  and  interesting  review.  Contopus  Richards 
8oni  is  given  as  virens^  var. ;  and  Empidonax  Trailli  as  pusillus^ 
var.  Chordeiles  Henryi  is  considered  to  be  a  western  form  of  C. 
popetue. 

Of  humming  birds  ten  species  are  described,  including  the 
doubtful  Thaumatias  Linncei.  Lampornis  mango  is  mentioned  in 
a  foot  note  only. 
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The  number  of  valid  species  of  woodpeckers  has  been  consid- 
erably reduced,  only  twenty-three  being  enumerated,  including 
Oolaptea  hybridus^  and  omitting  Campephihis  impericUis  as  extra- 
limital.  Picas  Canadensis,  Harrisi  and  Auduhoni  are  united  to  vHr 
losus  as  varieties  ;  Oairdneri  with  pubescens;  Picoides  Americanus 
with  tridactylns  of  Europe ;  Sphyi'apicus  nuchalis  and  ruber  with 
varius.  On  p.  588,  vol  II,  speaking  of  Conurus  Carolinensis  and 
the  singular  confusion,  still  existing  in  regard  to  its  breeding  habits, 
etc.,  Prof.  Baird  remarks  that  "  in  view  of  their  very  limited  area 
and  rapid  diminution  in  numbers,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
their  total  extinction  is  only  a  matter  of  years,  perhaps  to  be  coo- 
summated  within  the  lifetime  of  persons  now  living." 

The  third  volume  begins  with  the  Raptores,  the  systematic  por- 
tion of  which  is  by  Mr.  Ridgway.  Here,  again,  many  of  the 
allied  boreal  forms  of  North  America  and  Europe  are  united  as 
geographical  races  of  the  same  species,  and  in  our  opinion  with 
great  justice.*  Fifteen  species  of  owls  are  enumerated.  It  seems 
to  be  definitely  settled  that  Nyctale  albifrons  Cassin  is  the  young 
of  N,  Acadica,  Three  principal  varieties  of  Scops  asio  are  given: 
Floridana,  Maccalli  and  Kennicotti,  The  dimorphic  condition  of 
this  species  and  Glaucidiiim  feiTugineum  (as  well  as  other  extra- 
limital  species)  is  well  compared  to  the  mclanistic  state  of  certain 
hawks,  in  the  one  case  reddish,  in  the  other  a  more  or  less  deep 
sooty  brown  being  the  color.  Spheotyto  hypogcea  of  North  and 
Central  America  is  given  as  a  race  of  S.  cunicularia  of  South 
America. 

The  Falconidae  comprise  thirty-one  species.  The  same  general 
rule  applies  to  the  allied  races  of  hawks  as  well  as  owls  of  Europe 
as  compared  with  those  of  North  America,  namely,  that  in  the 
latter  the  size  is  greater  and  the  color  much  darker.  This  entire 
division  is  particularly  interesting,  many  new  facts  in  regard  to 
the  breeding  habits,  etc.,  of  these  birds,  brought  to  light  by  sev- 
eral recent  travellers  in  the  Northwest,  being  published  here  for 

the  first  time.     The  synonymy  of  the  North  American  gerfalcons 

^ — —  I  '■ 

*  For  example,  the  following  arc  now  given  ae  the  speclflc  names  of  certain  of  onr 
species :  —  XyctaU  Tengmalmi  var.  liirhnrdsoni ;  N^yctea  Scandiaca  var.  €»rcUea ;  Gkm- 
cidium  passerinum  var.  Caiifornicum ;  Faico  lanariiu  var.  polyagruMi  F.  cowunuiii*  var. 
anatum}  F.  Whofulco  var.  columborius ;  Pandion  haliieius  var.  CaroUnetuia ;  drettt 
eyaneus  var.  Hudaonicuai  A$tur  palumbariu$  var.  airi^ipiUuti  AquQa  ehryte^tut  var. 
CafuidentiMy  etc. 
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is  given  as  follows:  —  I.  Falco  {Hierofalco)  gyrfalco  Linn.,  var. 
candicans  Gra.  (=.  Groenlandicus  Daud.)  of  Greenland,  wandering 
into  Europe  and  North  America ;  II.  var.  Islandicus  Sabine,  of 
Europe,  Iceland,  Greenland  and  North  America ;  III.  var.  sacevj 
Forster,  of  interior  of  continental  Arctic  America ;  IV.  var.  Lab- 
radora  And. 

On  page  254,  a  figure  of  the  curious  Onychotes  Gruberi  Ridgw. 
is  given.  Buteo  oxypterus  is  united  to  Swainsoiii^  and  B,  elegans 
to  lineatus.  The  American  rough-legged  hawks  (excepting  the 
western  ArcJdbuteo  ferruglneus)  are  given  as  one  species,  and  that 
a  variety  {Sancti-johannis)  of  the  European  A.  lagopus;  the  me- 
lanistic  condition  being  now  correctly  regarded  as  a  frequent 
though  purely  individual  peculiarity,  like  albinism.  •  Halicetus  al- 
bicilla  of  Europe  is  included  on  account  of  its  occurrence  in 
Greenland.  On  page  329  it  is  stated  that  '*the  *  bird  of  Wash- 
ington' of  Audubon  was,  without  the  least  doubt,  a  very  large 
immature  female  (of  the  bald  eagle)  in  about  the  second  year." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  is  now  finally  settled. 

The  true  Meleagris  gallopavo  is  described  as  inhabiting  the 
eastern  province  of  North  America,  with  var.  Mexicana  found 
from  Texas  and  Arizona  south  into  Mexico.  The  latter  race  is 
now  considered  to  be  the  origin  of  the  domesticated  turkey. 

Canace  Franklini  is  united  to  Canadensis  as  a  variety  ;  C.  fuli' 
ginosus  and  Richardsoni  to  obscurus;  and  Bonasa  umbelloides  and 
Sabini  to  umbellus.  Three  species  of  Ptarmigan  are  enumerated : 
—  I.  Lagopus  mutus  var.  rupestns  of  Arctic  America,  Greenland 
and  Iceland ;  II.  L,  albus,  common  to  Europe  and  North  America ; 
III.  L,  leucurns  of  Northwest  America.  Audubon's  L,  Ameri' 
canus  is  united  to  the  first  species. 

In  the  Appendix  are  given  a  number  of  new  facts  in  regard  to 
the  habits,  distribution,  and  synonymy  of  species  previously  con- 
sidered, and  one  or  two  new  species  are  added,  as  Ilarporhynchus 
Bendirei  Coues,  Setophaga  picla^  Peuccea  carpalls  Coues,  etc.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  while  certain  species  are  noted  as  hav- 
ing been  obtained  in  Europe,  as  Galeoscoptes  CarolhiensiSj  Den^ 
droica  vjrens,  Progne  subi^  Loxia  leucoptera^  Stumella  magna^  etc., 
similar  mention  is  made  of  others  whose  claims  to  such  notice  are 
equally  good,  as  Tardus  migratorius,  Coccygus  AmericanuSy  Har^ 
porhynchus  rufus^  Regulus  calendula^  and  a  few  others.  A  glos- 
sary of  technical  terms  closes  the  volume. 
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In  concluding  this  imperfect  sketch  we  would  only  add  that  for 
years  this  will  be  the  standard  work  on  the  ornithology  of  North 
America,  and  that  the  volume  or  volumes  on  "  Wat^r  Birds"  will 
be  looked  for  with  much  interest  by  students  and  others  interested 
in  the  birds  of  our  countr}'. —  J.  S.  Merrill. 
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Distribution  of  Alpine  Plants. —  M.  De  Candolle  delivered 
at  the  late  Botanical  Congress  at  Florence  a  communication  on 
the  causes  of  the  distribution  of  rare  plants  on  the  Alps.  The 
author  (M.  De  Candolle)  explained  that  the  preglaeial  Alpine 
flora  was  not  able  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  existing 
flora,  inasmuch  as  the  great  changes  which  took  place  during  the 
glacial  period  had  necessarily  swept  away  this  ancient  vegetation. 
He  could  not  agree  with  those  who  considered  the  Alps  as  a  centre 
of  dijQfusion  of  a  special  flora,  but  believed  them  rather  to  be  the 
refuge  ground  for  the  plants,  which,  as  the  glaciers  retired,  had 
found  conditions  more  favorable  to  their  existence  than  in  places 
lower  down.  In  proof  of  this  he  observed  that  the  richest  parts  of 
the  Alps  for  rare  plants  are  those  which  were  soonest  deprived  of 
glaciers,  the  ground  having  been  thus  cleared  for  the  introduction 
of  a  more  ancient  flora,  of  which  these  rare  plants  are  remnants. 
The  southern,  the  eastern,  and  the  westeni  slopes  of  the  Alps  were 
successively  cleared  of  the  principal  glaciers,  and  the  Swiss  Alps 
received  their  flora  first  from  the  south,  and  then  from  the  east  and 
west.  The  author  then  asks,  "  Why  should  the  plants  ascend  as 
the  glaciers  retreat,  and  why  should  there  be  greater  variety  in 
this  advancing  vegetation?"  In  preglaeial  times  there  was  more 
moisture  in  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  consequently  the  flora  was 
richer  and  more  varied.  After  a  time  the  climate  became  drier, 
and  as  the  glaciers  retired  many  plants  were  able  to  maintain 
themselves  by  advancing  gradually  over  the  ground  as  it  became 
unoccupied  by  glaciers,  finding  there  conditions  more  favorable 
for  their  growth.  Hence  one  can  deduce  the  law  that  the  richness 
and  variety  of  Alpine  floras  depend  on  the  antiquity  pf  their 
introduction. 

Mr.  Ball  approved  of  M.  De  Candollc's  theory  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  he  did  not  consider  it  suflScient  to  explain  all  the  facts. 
When,  for  instance,  a  rare  species  is  to  be  found  in  more  than 
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one  locality,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  formerly  it  had  occupied 
all  the  intermediate  ground,  and  that  the  glacier  coming  through 
the  midst  of  it  had  divided  it  into  two  groups.  He  was  also 
unable  to  understand  how  M.  De  Candolle's  theory  could  explain 
the  fact  of  certain  plants  growing  vigorously  in  limited  spots 
without  extending  their  area,  and  was  inclined  to  attribute  this 
limitation  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  its  chemical  properties,  etc., 

—  serpentine,  for  instance,  almost  always  supports  a  peculiar  vege- 
tation ;  thus  the  Engadine  Valley,  which  must  have  very  recently 
been  freed  from  glaciers,  is  remarkably  rich  in  rare  plants. —  M. 
TchiatchefT  remarked  that  in  Asia  Minor  he  could  find  no  trace 
of  glacial  action  which  could  help  to  explain  the  distribution  of 
Alpine  plants. —  Journal  of  Botany, 

Amount  of  Water  Contained  in  the  Different  Parts  of  a 
Plant. — At  the  same  meeting  M.  Galeznoff  gave  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  calculating  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the 
different  parta  of  a  plant.  By  dividing  a  trunk  into  a  number  of 
pieces  from  the  base  upwards,  he  found  invariably  that  the  quantity, 
of  water  increases  from  the  base  towards  the  summit.  Of  the 
four  species  studied  by  him,  he  found  Pinus  sylvestris  contained 
most  moisture  in  the  trunk,  and  Acer  the  least.  Betula  and  Pop- 
ulus  tremula  were  intermediate.  In  Pinus  the  bark  is  drier  than 
the  wood,  and  in  Acer  more  moist.  In  Betula  it  is  drier  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  more  watery  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
contrary  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  poplar.  In  the  branches 
the  same  law  holds  good  but  their  bases  are  drier  than  the  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  from  which  they  take  their  rise  ;  and  the  petioles 
are  more  watery  than  the  leaves.  In  the  flowers,  the  perianth, 
the  filaments  and  the  styles  contain  more  water  than  the  anthers. ' 

—  Journal  of  Botany, 

ZOOLOGY. 

Recent  Researches  on  Termites  and  Stingless  Honey-bees. 

—  The  accompanying  letter,  just  received  from  Fritz  Miiller,  in 
southern  Brazil,  is  so  interesting  that  it  appears  to  me  well  worth 
publishing  in  "  Nature."  His  discovery  of  the  two  sexually  ma- 
ture forms  of  Termites,  and  of  their  habits,  is  now  published  in 
Germany  ;  nevertheless  few  Englishmen  will  have  as  yet  seen  the 
account. 
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In  the  German  paper  he  justly  compares,  as  far  as  function  is 
concerned,  the  winged  males  and  females  of  the  one  form,  and 
the  wingless  males  and  females  of  the  second  form,  with  thoae 
plants  which  produce  flowers  of  two  forms,  serving  different  ends, 
of  which  so  excellent  an  account,  by  his  brother,  Hermann  MuUer, 
has  lately  appeared  in  "  Nature." 

The  facts,  also,  given  by  Fritz  Miiller  with  respect  to  the  sting- 
less  bees  of  Brazil,  will  surprise  and  interest  entomologists.— 
Charles  Darwin. 

"  For  some  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  studying  the  natand 
history  of  our  Termites,  of  which  I  have  had  more  than  a  dozen 
living  species  at  my  disposition.  The  several  species  differ  much 
more  in  their  habits  and  in  their  anatomy  than  is  generally  as- 
sumed. In  most  species  there  are  two  sets  of  neuters,  viz., 
laborers  and  soldiers;  but  in  some  species  {Calotermes  Hag.)  the 
laborers,  and  in  others  {Anoplotermes  F.  M.)  the  soldiers,  are 
wanting.  With  respect  to  these  neuters  I  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Bates,  viz.,  that,  differently 
from  what  we  sec  in  social  Hymenoptera,  they  are  not  modified 
imagos  (sterile  females),  but  modified  larvae,  which  undergo  no 
•further  metamorphosis.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  first  observed 
by  Lespes,  that  both  the  sexes  are  represented  among  the  sterile 
(or  so-called  neuter)  Termites.  In  some  species  of  Calotermes  the 
male  soldiers  may  even  externally  be  distinguished  from  the 
female  ones.  I  have  been  able  to  confirm,  in  almost  all  our 
species,  the  fact  already  observed  by  Mr.  Smeathman  a  centuiy 
ago,  but  doubted  by  most  subsequent  writers,  that  in  the  company 
of  the  queen  there  lives  alvva^^s  a  king.  The  most  interesting 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  these  curious  insects  is  the  existence 
of  two  forms  of  sexual  individuals,  in  some  (if  not  in  all)  of  the 
species.  Besides  the  winged  males  and  females,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  vast  numbers,  and  which,  leaving  the  termitary  in  large 
swarms,  may  intercross  with  those  produced  in  other  communities, 
there  are  wingless  males  and  females  which  never  leave  the  term- 
itary where  they  are  born,  and  which  replace  the  winged  males  or 
females,  whenever  a  community  does  not  find  in  due  time  a  tme 
king  or  queen.  Once  I  found  a  king  (of  a  species  of  Eutermes) 
living  in  company  with  as  many  as  thirty-one  such  complemental 
females,  as  they  may  be  called,  instead  of  with  a  single  legitimate 
queen.  Termites  would,  no  doubt,  save  an  extraordinary  amoant 
of  labor  if,  instead  of  raising  annually  myriads  of  winged  males 
and  females,  almost  all  of  which  (helpless  creatures  as  they  are) 
perish  in  the  time  of  swarming  without  being  able  to  find  a  new 
home,  they  raised  solely  a  few  wingless  males  and  females,  which, 
free  from  danger,  might  remain  in  their  native  termitary ;  and  he 
who  does  not  admit  the  paramount  importance  of  intercrossing 
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must,  of  course,  wonder  why  this  latter  manner  of  reproduction  (by 
wingless  individuals)  has  not  long  since  taken  the  place  through 
natural  selection  of  the  production  of  winged  males  and  females. 
But  the  wingless  individuals  would  of  course  have  to  pair  always 
with  their  near  relatives,  whilst  by  the  swarming  of  the  winged 
Termites  a  chance  is  given  to  them  for  the  intercrossing  of  indi- 
viduals not  nearly  related. 

From  Termites  I  have  lately  turned  my  attention  to  a  still  more 
interesting  group  of  social  insects,  viz.,  our  stiugless  honey-bees 
(Melipona  and  Trigona).  Though  a  high  authority  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  has  latel}^  affirmed  that  *'  we  have  now 
acquired  almost  a  complete  history  of  their  economy,"  I  still 
believe  that  almost  all  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect.  I 
think  that  even  their  affinities  arc  not  yet  well  established,  and 
that  they  are  by  no  means  intermediate  between  hive-  and  humble- 
bees,  nor  so  nearly  allied  to  them  as  is  now  generally  admitted. 
Wasps  and  hive-bees  have  no  doubt  independently  acquired  their 
social  habits,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  constructing  combs  of  hexag- 
onal cells,  and  so,  I  think,  has  Melipona.  The  genera  Apis  and 
Melipona  may  even  have  separated  from  a  common  progenitor, 
before  wax  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  cells ;  for  in  hive- 
bees,  as  is  well  known,  wax  is  secreted  on  the  ventral  side :  in 
Melipona  on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  seen,  on  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  abdomen ;  now  it  is  not  probable  that  the  secretion  of  wax, 
when  once  established,  should  have  migrated  from  the  ventral  to 
the  dorsal  side,  or  vice  versa. 

The  queen  of  the  hive-bee  fixes  her  eggs  on  the  bottom  of  the 
empty  cells ;  the  larvae  are  fed  by  the  laborers  at  first  with  semi- 
digested  food,  and  afterwards  with  a  mixture  of  pollen  and  honey, 
and  only  when  the  larvce  are  full  grown,  the  cells  are  closed.  The 
Meliponse  and  TrigoncB,  on  the  contrary,  fill  the  cells  with  semi- 
digested  food  before  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  they  shut  the  cells 
immediately  after  the  queen  has  dropped  an  egg  on  the  food. 
With  hive-bees  the  royal  cells,  in  which  the  future  queens  have  to 
be  raised,  differ  in  their  direction  from  the  other  cells ;  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Melipona  and  Trigona,  where  all  the  cells  are  verti- 
cal, with  their  orifices  turned  upward,  forming  horizontal  (or 
rarely  spirally  ascending)  combs.  You  know  that  honey  is  stored 
by  our  stingless  bees  in  large,  oval,  irregularly  clustered  cells ; 
and  thus  there  are  many  more  or  less  important  differences  in  the 
structure,  as  well  as  in  the  econom}-,  of  Apis  and  Melipona. 

My  brother,  who  is  now  examining  carefully  the  external  struct- 
nre  of  our  species,  is  surprised  at  the  amount  of  variability 
which  the  several  species  show  in  the  structure  of  their  hind  legs, 
of  their  wings,  etc.,  and  not  less  are  the  differences  they  exhibit 
in  their  habits. 

I  have  hitherto  observed  here  fourteen  species  of  Melipona  and 
Trigona,  the  smallest  of  them  scarcely  exceeding  two  millimetres 
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in  length,  the  largest  being  about  the  size  of  the  hive-bee.  One 
of  these  species  lives  as  a  parasite  within  the  nests  of  some  other 
species.  I  have  now,  in  my  garden,  hives  of  four  of  our  species, 
in  which  I  have  observed  tlie  construction  of  the  combs,  the  laying 
of  the  eggs,  etc.,  and  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  obtain  hives 
of  some  more  species.  Some  of  our  species  are  so  elegant  and 
beautiful  and  so  extremely  interesting,  that  the}'^  would  be  a  most 
precious  acquisition  for  zoological  gardens  or  large  hot-houses; 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  them  to 
Europe  and  there  to  preserve  them  in  a  living  state. 

If  it  be  of  some  interest  to  you  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  from 
time  to  time  an  account  of  what  I  may  observe  in  my  Meliponi 
apiary.  —  Nature, 

The  European  House  Sparrow. — I  regret  very  much  that  i 
naturalist  generally  so  well  informed  as  Dr.  Coues,  should  aid  in 
giving  what  my  own  observations  compel  me  to  believe  to  be  an 
altogether  wrong  statement  in  regard  to  the  house  sparrow,  pub- 
lished in  the  July  number  of  the  Naturalist.  Dr.  Coues  admits 
that  he  was  prejudiced  against  the  sparrow  from  the  beginning. 
He  expected  they  would  molest  our  native  species  ;  he  was  always 
opposed  to  their  introduction,  and  he  is  now  apparentl}'  only  too 
glad  to  condemn  them  on  the  scantiest  evidence.  I  submit  that 
this  is  too  important  a  question  to  be  thus  dismissed,  especially 
by  a  gentleman  like  Dr.  Coues,  who  has  enjoyed  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  from  his  own  observations  whether  the  opinions  he  is 
so  free  to  express  are  well  founded  or  not. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Gentry  I  entirely  discredit.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  tiie  habits  either  of  the  house  sparrow  or  of  the  robin, 
blue-bird  and  our  native  sparrows  are  different  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  what  they  are  in  Massachusetts.  I  believe  that  if  any  evil 
has  befallen  these  birds  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gentry  does  not  as- 
sign the  right  cause  and  that  the  house  sparrow  is  innocent.  We 
have  the  sparrows  in  Boston  in  great  abundance,  and  for  six  years 
I  have  day  after  day,  summer  and  winter,  closely  watched  them. 
They  never  molest,  attack,  or  try  to  drive  away  any  birds,  except 
their  own  species,  and  that  only  from  amatory  influences.  In  such 
times,  the  males  are  pugnacious  against  other  males  of  their  own 
species,  but  nothing  more. 

Tlie  females  are  not  at  all  pugnacious  under  any  circumstances. 
In  Boston  the  robin  has  never  been  so  abundant  as  it  is  this 
summer,  and   the  sparrows  certainly  never  seem  so  numeroos. 
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They  feed  together,  side  by  side,  and  the  only  molestation  the 
robin  experiences  is  that  once  in  a  while  a  sparrow  steals  the  worm 
it  has  dragged  from  the  ground.  But  the  sparrow  has  to  do  this 
slyly,  and  to  drive  off  a  robin  would  be  an  undertaking  simply 
absurd. 

Then  as  to  the  native  span'ows.  If  any  one  of  these  seems  ex- 
posed to  being  driven  off  it  would  be  our  little  amiable  chipping 
sparrow.  Before  we  had  their  European  cousins  this  bird  was 
hardly  known  as  a  visitant  to  our  city.  Now  they  have  become 
abundant,  in  their  season,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  seek 
out  and  keep  company  with  the  European.  Any  day  you  please, 
in  summer,  you  may  see  the  house  sparrow  and  the  chipping 
sparrow  feeding  together  in  close  proximity  and  you  will  never  see 
the  former  molest  or  interfere  with  his  confiding  companion. 

As  for  the  blue-birds,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg.  The  blue- 
birds do  molest  and  drive  off  the  sparrow,  and  have  been  known 
to  take  possession  of  and  keep  boxes  put  up  for  and  belonging  to 
the  sparrow.  My  friend,  John  R.  Poor,  Esq.,  of  Somerville,  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  house  sparrow  into  his  grounds,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1871.  They  had  begun  to  build  in  tiie  boxes 
put  up  for  their  homes,  when  blue-birds  appeared  and  drove  them 
off,  and  made  use  of  their  boxes ! 

As  for  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Cones  that  the  sparrow  is 
not  needed  here,  that  the  good  they  do  is  overrated,  etc.,  I  will 
not  trespass  upon  your  space  now  by  seeking  to  controvert  an 
opinion  so  utterly  confronted  by  overwhelming  evidence  all  around 
us.  I  will  only  refer  him  to  the  report  of  the  French  parliament 
based  upon  the  most  thorough  investigations  of  Prevost,  placing 
the  sparrow  at  the  head  of  the  useful  birds  of  France  ;  to  the  tes- 
timony of  George  N.  Lawrence  as  to  their  destruction  of  the 
measure- worm  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  etc.,  and  to  our 
own  city  forester  of  Boston,  who  can  inform  biro,  if  he  discredits 
my  testimony,  how  the  sparrows  here  did  what  man  was  unable  to 
do  in  arresting  the  ravages  of  the  Orgyia  leucostigma, — Thomas 
M.  Brewer. 

Fish  Culture  in  the  Olden  Time.  —  Most  of  the  popular 
accounts  of  artificial  fish  breeding,  and  the  artificial  stocking  of 
rivers  with  fish,  state  that  this  is  a  vQiy  new  thing.  Ma}'  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Naturalist  to  the  following 
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extract  from  Kalm's  Travels.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
suggestion  of  Linnseas,  Peter  Kalm  was  sent  to  North  America 
^^  to  make  sach  observations  and  collect  such  seeds  and  plants  as 
would  improve  the  Swedish  husbandry,  gardening,  manufactures, 
arts  and  sciences."  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  Sept.,  1748, 
and  left  the  country  early  in  1751.  He  recorded  his  observations 
on  nearly  every  conceivable  subject,  from  **the  way  of  eating  oys- 
ters" and  the  *'art  of  making  apple  dumplings"  to  the  most 
interesting  observations  on  society,  politics,  agriculture  and  natu- 
ral phenomena  and  productions.  The  expenses  of  his  trip  were 
paid  in  part  by  the  government  of  Sweden,  in  part  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  by  societies  and  private  subscription,  Kalm 
himself  contributing  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, ''  so  that  at  his 
return  he  found  himself  obliged  to  live  upon  a  very  small  pittance." 
I  quote  from  the  English  translation  of  his  travels,  published  in 
London  in  1772.  After  speaking  of  the  diminution  of  fish  in 
various  rivers,  caused  by  *'  immoderate  catching  of  them  at  all 
times  of  the  year"  and  *' the  numerous  mills  on  the  rivers  and 
brooks  "  whose  dams  prevent  the  fish  from  passing  "  up  the  river 
in  order  to  spawn,"  he  says  (Vol.  1,  p.  229)  : 

"Mr.  Franklin  told  me,  that  in  that  part  of  New  England 
where  his  father  lived,  two  rivers  fell  into  the  sea,  in  one  of  which 
they  caught  great  numbers  of  herrings,  and  in  the  other  not  one. 
Yet  the  places  where  these  rivers  discharged  themselves  into  the 
sea  were  not  far  asunder.  They  had  observed  that  when  the 
herrings  came  in  spring  to  deposit  their  spawn,  they  always  swam 
up  the  river  where  they  used  to  catch  them,  but  never  carae  into 
the  other.  This  circumstance  led  Mr,  Franklin's  father,  who  was 
settled  between  the  two  rivers,  to  try  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  the  herrings  likewise  live  in  the  other  river.  For  that 
purpose  he  put  out  bis  nets,  as  they  were  coming  up  for  spawning, 
and  he  caught  some.  He  took  the  spawn  out  of  them  and  care- 
fully carried  it  across  the  land  into  the  other  river.  It  was 
hatched  and  the  consequence  was  that  every  year  afterwards  they 
caught  more  herrings  in  that  river;  and  this  is  still  the  case. 
This  leads  one  to  belteve  that  the  fish  always  like  to  spawn  in  the 
same  place  where  they  were  hatched,  and  from  whence  they  first 
put  out  to  sea ;  being,  as  it  were,  accustomed  to  it." 

He  had  already  said  (p.  23)  that  ^^Mr.  Benjamin  FranMin^\o 
whom  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  for  its  welfare,  and  the  learned 
world  for  many  new  discoveries  in  electricity,  was  the  first  who 
took  notice  of  me,  and  introduced  me  to  many  of  his  fHenda. 
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He  gave  me  all  necessary  instructions  and  shewed  me  his  kindness 
on  n^any  occasions."  Here  is  another  item  that  is  of  interest. 
While  speaking  of  New  York,  and  the  oysters  found  there,  he  goes 
on  (I,  p.  187), — "Lobsters  are  likewise  plentifully  caught  here- 
abouts, pickled  much  in  the  same  way  as  oysters,  and  sent  to 
several  places.  I  was  told  of  a  remarkable  circumstance  about 
these  lobsters,  and  I  have  afterwards  frequently  heard  it  men- 
tioned. The  coast  of  New  York  had  already  European  inhabitants 
for  a  considerable  time,  yet  no  lobsters  were  to  be  met  with  on 
that  coast ;  and  though  the  people  fished  ever  so  often,  they  could 
never  find  any  signs  of  lobsters  being  in  this  part  of  the  sea; 
they  were,  therefore,  continually  brought  in  great  well-boats  from 
New  England^  where  they  are  plentiful ;  but  it  happened  that  one 
of  these  well-boats  broke  in  pieces  at  Hellgate^  about  ten  English 
miles  from  New  Yorkj  and  all  the  lobsters  in  it  got  off.  Since  that 
time  they  have  so  multiplied  in  this  part  of  the  sea,  that  they 
are  now  caught  in  the  greatest  abundance." — Wm.  H.  Brewer. 

The  Influence  of  the  Nerves  upon  the  Change  of  Color 
OP  Fish  and  Crustacea. — A  change  of  color  is  observed  in 
many  fish.  It  may  be  rapid  and  intense,  as  in  the  chameleon, 
but  lacking  its  variety.  Pouchet  studied  this  phenomenon  in  a 
fish-breeding  pond  in  Concarneau,  among  species  of  Blennius,  Go- 
bius  and  Pleuronectidae.  In  a  former  communication  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  Pouchet  reported  that  this  change  of  color  of  the 
surface  of  the  fish,  corresponding  to  the  color  of  its  surroundings, 
originated  in  the  brain,  and  the  impression  was  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  medium  upon  the  retina.  With  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  eyes  this  power  of  the  animal  disappeared.  The 
blinded  pleuronectide  receives  a  subdued  tint  which-  remains, 
whatever  be  the  color  of  the  surroundings.  This  neutral  coloring 
seen  upon  the  entire  body  may  be  called  a  paralysis  of  the  pig- 
ment cells.  Pouchet  tried  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
upon  the  pigment  cells  in  the  following  experimental  manner. 
Young  Pleuronectidae  that  changed  their  color  with  rapidity  were 
kept  in  a  tank  with  a  brown  bottom  ;  before  severing  the  nerve 
they  were  put  into  another  tank,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered 
with  sand ;  here  the  specimens  operated  upon  became  bleached. 
Except  those  portions  especially  influenced  by  the  nerves,  they 
retained  their  dark  color.    By  separating  the  spinal  cord  no  such 
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result  was  observed.  When  the  trigeminal  nerve  was  severed,  all 
of  the  pigment  cells  on  that  side  of  the  head  supplied  by  it  were 
paralyzed.  The  animal  operated  upon,  kept  in  a  tank  with  a  sandy 
bottom,  had  a  faded  color,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  head  re- 
mained dark,  a  smaller  or  larger  portion,  depending  upon  how 
large  a  part  of  the  trigemimus  was  severed.  A  corresponding 
result  followed  the  separation  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  course 
of  the  severed  nerve  was  followed  by  a  dark  colored  stripe;  on 
the  back  of  the  pleuronectide,  zebra-like  lines  were  seen.  The  re- 
sultless  severing  of  the  spinal  cord  proves,  that  the  influence  that 
a  spinal  nerve  has  upon  the  coloring  cells  does  not  proceed  from 
the  spinal  cord.  The  splanchnic  and  sj'mpathetic  nerves  are  then 
brought  into  question.  The  severing  of  the  former  gives  no  result 
If  on  the  contrary  the  S3'mpathetic  nerve  is  severed  anywhere  on 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  vertebral  canal,  paralysis  of  all  of  the 
pigment  cells  of  the  skin  occurs,  posterior  to  the  cut.  The  deep 
position  of  the  One  delicate  S3'mpathetic  nerve  makes  it  impossible 
to  divide  without  injuring  the  neighboring  parts.  The  animal  sur- 
vives the  operation  two  and  three  days.  During  this  time  it  is  half 
light  and  half  dark  colored.  Similar  trials  made  upon  the  infra- 
maxillary  nerve  and  artery,  both  of  which  lie  superficially  and  arc 
accessible,  make  it  possible  that  the  real  nerve  stem  which  regulates 
the  movement  of  the  pigment  cells  is  not  the  one  that  accompanies 
the  blood-vessel.  Pouchet  tried  cutting  the  sympathetic  nerve  at 
its  origin,  behind  the  articulation  of  the  suspensorium,  but  with 
such  result  as  was  anticipated.  The  length  of  time  that  the  paral- 
ysis of  the  pigment  cells  lasts,  alter  the  nerve  is  severed,  is  not 
fully  known  ;  it  has  been  found  to  remain  some  weeks  as  marked  as 
at  first.  The  paralyzed  portions  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  re- 
ceive this  mixed  color,  like  the  blind  pleuronectidse  now  dark,  now 
light,  according  as  the  remaining  portion  of  the  skin-  is  influenced 
by  the  surroundings.  Poisoning  the  fish  with  curare,  strychnine, 
morphine,  vcratria  and  sontonin  has  no  especial  influence  npon  tbe 
change  of  color. 

The  influence  of  habit  was  marked.  A  pleuronectide,  that  had 
lived  a  long  time  in  a  tank,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with 
sand,  when  removed  to  one  with  a  brown  bottom,  remained  four 
da3's  before  it  fully  received  a  corresponding  color. 

Pouchet  noted  his  observations  daily,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  change  of  color  is  at  times  influenced,  but  that  tbe 
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origin  of  the  same,  is  not  yet  well  understood.  At  certain  hours 
during  the  day,  when  it  is  cloudy  for  instance,  those  spots  in  the 
operated  animals  which  were  in  a  paralyzed  state  were  scarcely  to 
be  perceived,  and  again  in  an  hour  or  so  later,  they  stood  out  in  a 
very  marked  contrast,  in  color,  to  the  rest  of  the  skin,  without 
the  foundation  color  having  changed. 

The  power  of  bringing  the  color  into  harmony  with  the  sur- 
rounding medium  among  the  Crustacea,  was  remarkably  shown  in 
the  Palcemon  aerratus.  Animals  from  three  to  four  centimetres 
long  are  the  best  to  experiment  upon,  placed  in  porcelain  vessels 
with  black  or  white  bottoms.  The  crabs  that  fishermen  bring 
ashore  have  a  rose  or  a  dark  lily  color ;  if  they  are  put  into  ves- 
sels with  black  or  white  bottoms  in  twenty-four  hours,  they  will 
assume  a  color  wholly  unlike  each  other.  Those  in  the  white  dish 
are  yellowish,  almost  colorless,  as  if  they  had  just  shed  their  skin, 
and  those  in  the  dark  colored  dish  are  of  a  brown  red  color.  When 
changed  the  pale  one  into  the  dark  colored  dish,  and  vice  versd^  they 
change  color  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  change  of  a  pale 
one  to  a  dark  color,  was  more  rapid  than  the  reverse.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  we  can  create  a  yellow,  red  and  blue  Palsemon.  If 
a  foot  is  removed  when  any  one  of  these  colors  is  present,  and  put 
into  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  three  colors  appear  successively  be- 
fore the  eye.  The  microscope  reveals  the  sequel  to  this.  If  the 
pigment  cells  are  pressed  together  like  balls,  then  they  are  too 
minute  to  mirror  themselves  upon  the  retina.  As  soon  as  the  an- 
imal is  placed  upon  a  dark  ground  the  coloring  cells  are  distended 
and  send  out  little  branches  on  all  sides ;  then  they  become  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye.  The  animal  becomes  red  rose  colored,  when 
nothing  weakens  the  lively  color  of  the  pigment  cells ;  as  the 
branches  of  the  latter  distend  under  the  hypodermis  they  receive  a 
cobalt  color  and  the  carmine  of  the  pigment  cells  becomes  thereby 
browned,  and  thus  the  Palsemon  takes  on  a  color  corresponding  to 
the  foundation.  If  the  coloring  cells  contract  again,  the  blue  re- 
mains six  or  seven  hours  in  the  hypodermis  and  then  gradual I3'  dis- 
appears. With  the  Paltemon  as  with  fish,  the  change  of  color  is 
the  result  of  visual  impressions. 

Among  animals  whose  e3'es  Pouchet  extirpated,  a  continuous 
dark  color  was  observed  and  continued  during  the  entire  time, 
thirt3'-four  days.  By  severing  the  nerves,  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  was  not  attained. 

amer  naturalist,  vol.  viii.  36 
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Poucbet  adds  in  conclusion,  that  in  the  eyeless  Crustacea,  the 
pigment  cells  are  wanting. —  (  Translated  by  Dr.  Mary  J.  S.  Blake 
from  ^Schmidt's  Jahrbucher^  No,  9, 1872). 

The  Cotton  Wokm. — -I  have  already  shown  that  this  insect  is 
first  described  and  name<l  scientifically  by  Hiibner  in  1822,  as 
Aletia  argillacea  from  Brazil.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  more  south- 
ern latitudes  than  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Southern  States.  I  have 
shown  that  the  insect  is  found  during  the  winter  as  a  moth,  not 
from  "  analogy,"  but  fact.  I  have  also  shown  that  the  insect  dies 
out  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  every 
year,  and  is  rei)laced  the  succeeding  year  by  immigration  from 
more  southern  localities,  and  where  the  cotton  plant  is  perennial. 
Prof.  Glover's  observations  on  the  moth  seem  to  me  to  be  gener- 
ally correct  and  reliable  ;  on  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Riley's  remarks 
in  the  Sixth  Missouri  Report  are,  where  Prof.  Glover  is  contra- 
dicted, a  ''  too  hasty  generalizing,"  and  show  nowhere  any  original 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  moths  have  been  collected  by 
Prof.  Packard  on  an  island  in  Salem  harbor,  Mass. ;  and  by  Mr. 
Burgess  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  flying  over  the  water,  and  by  my- 
self about  Bufl*alo,  N.  Y.  The  worm  never  attacks  the  young  cot- 
ton in  Central  Alabama  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  but  appears 
at  its  earliest  at  the  end  of  June,  and  is  invariably  preceded  by 
flights  of  the  adult  moth.  Since  in  Central  Alabama  insect  life 
begins  as  early  as  March  (and  before  then  the  "  hybernated"  cot- 
ton moth  has  disappeared)  what  is  the  Aletia  argillaxxa  doing  be- 
tween that  date  and  July,  when  the  worm  appears?  And  why  is 
the  3'oung  cotton  not  attacked  in  May  by  the  worms  from  the  eggs 
deposited  b}'  the  ''hybernating"  moths?  If  the  *' hybernating** 
moths  lay  eggs,  their  progeny  perish  from  lack  of  food.  But  many 
chrysalides  are  killed  by  frost,  and  there  is  great  irregularity  about 
the  completion  of  the  final  brood  of  moths  arising  from  the  age  of 
the  insect  and  the  approach  of  the  winter. — A.  R.  Grote. 

Larv.*:  of  Anopthalmus  and  Adelops. — The  larvae  and  pupa 
of  Anopthalmus,  from  Salt  cave  near  Mammoth,  were  discovered 
in  Ma}'  last  b}'  Mr  Sanborn  and  m3'self  while  engaged  in  explor- 
ing the  caves  of  Kentucky  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Kentucky.  The  larvae  of  Anopthalmus  were  found 
running  under  stones  on  the  sand  in  damp  situations  in  company 
with  the  beetles,  while  the  pupse  were  found  Ij'ing  in  little  oval 
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holes  in  the  same  situation  and  at  the  same  date.  The  larva  is 
more  closely  allied  to  that  of  Pterostichua  nigrita^  figured  by 
Schiodte,  than  any  I  have  seen  figured.  The  body,  however,  is 
rather  slenderer,  the  head  much  longer  and  narrower,  and  the 
inouth  parts  longer,  while  the  caudal  appendages  are  shorter. 
The  end  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  Harpalus  and  Stcnolophus  as 
figured  by  Schiodte,  but  the  form  of  the  mandibles  is  more  like  that 
of  Harpalus.  There  are  no  eyes,  and  the  body  is  white  and  soft, 
not  chitinous  as  in  Carabid  larvae  generally.  There  is  no  sculp- 
turing on  the  head  or  thoracic  segments. 

The  larvae  of  Adelopa  hirtus  has  a  body  somewhat  like  that  of 
Agathidium,  but  the  head  is  very  much  larger  and  as  wide  and 
long  as  the  prothoracic  segments.  It  is  white,  and  I  can  perceive 
no  ej^es.  The  body  tapers  rapidly  from  the  prothorax  to  the  end, 
and  is  provided  with  long  hairs.  The  antennae  are  large  and  long. 
The  larvae  of  these  beetles  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Europe. 
— A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

New  Variety  of  Blue  Grosbeak.  —  Several  Mexican  examples 
of  G,  c€erulea  examined,  uniformly  differ  from  the  United  States 
bird  in  the  following  particulars:  they  are  larger;  wing  3-70  in- 
stead of  3*40,  tail  3-00,  as  against  2*70  ;  total  length  about  7-00. 
The  bill,  in  particular,  is  notably  larger  every  way,  and  especially 
deeper,  with  a  more  swollen  upper  mandible  and  more  curved  ridge. 
Length  of  culmen  0*70,  extreme  depth  about  the  same ;  in  G,  coe- 
rulea^  culmen  0*60,  depth  decidedly  less.  It  is  mostly  light  brown- 
ish horn-color,  instead  of  mostly  blackish.  I  see  no  difference  in 
the  plumage.  This  appears  to  be  the  resident  Mexican  form,  and 
to  be  quite  as  "  good  "  a  variety  as  many  of  those  now  current.  It 
may  be  termed  G.  coerulea  var.  eurJiyncJia. — Elliott  Coues. 

Dimorphism  in  Gall  Flies.  —  Mr.  H.  F.  Bassett  (Canadian 
Entomologist,  v,  91)  states  that  Cynips  q,  operator  is  double 
brooded  ;  thirty  of  one  brood  of  females  ovipositing  in  the  buds  of 
the  oak,  and  again  some  of  a  second  brood  ovipositing  in  the 
young  acorns  of  Quercus  Hid  folia.  From  these  and  other  facts  he 
infers  "  that  all  our  species  that  are  found  only  in  the  female  sex 
are  represented  in  another  generation  by  both  sexes,  and  that  the 
two  broods  are,  owing  to  seasonal  differences,  produced  from  galls 
that  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other."  This  confirms  Walsh's 
discovery  of  dimorphism  in  the  Cynips  (see  Amer.  Ent.  ii,  p.  320). 
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Sweet  Scented  Ants.*— 7I  Lave  just  returned  from  ]Mr.  A.  J. 
Lauderdale's,  where  I  had  been  on  a  visit  of  inquiry  in  reference 
to  the  sweet  ants.  The  whole  family  were  present,  and  all  declare 
that  they  have  often  smelt  them,  when  by  accident,  in  their  noc- 
turnal visits,  one  would  get  crushed  under  foot.  They  have  also 
captured  them  and  smelt  their  sweet  perfume  when  crushed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Capt.  Lauderdale  states  that  the  odor  which 
the  ants  emitted  on  being  crushed  surpassed  in  sweetness  any  per- 
fumery he  had  ever  seen ;  that  he  had  repeatedly  searched  for 
them  since  he  evacuated  the  place,  without  success ;  that  the  hor- 
ticultural ants  had,  since  the  house  was  left  unoccupied,  filled  up 
the  fireplace  with  bushels  of  sand  ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  had  driven  oflf  the  fragrant  ants.  My  son  examined  them 
and  pronounced  it  the  sweetest  odor  he  had  ever  experienced. 

These  ants  are  extremely  rare,  but  that  they  do  exist  there  is 
but  little  doubt. — Gideon  Lincecum,  Long  Pointy  Texas, 

Robber  Ants.* — Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt  in  my  yard  a  flour- 
ishing colony  of  the  very  smallest  species  of  black  ant.  The  ser- 
vants about  my  cook  house  had  spilt  a  quantity  of  syrup  which  run 
through  the  floor.  The  little  ants  had  found  it,  and  seemingly  the 
entire  population  were  out  and  busy  packing  it  away  to  their  home. 

The  microscope  showed  that  they  carried  the  sjrrup  in  their 
abdomen.  But  before  they  had  secured  all  the  syrup,  I  observed 
there  was  great  excitement  along  their  road.  The  larger,  black, 
erratic  ants  had  discovered  them  while  carrying  home  the  syrup, 
and  were  taking  it  away  from  them.  It  was  really  painful  to 
observe  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  they  slaughtered  and  robbed 
the  helpless  little  ants  of  their  distended  sacks  of  sweetness. 

They  grabbed  up  the  heavily  burdened  little  fellows,  doubled 
them,  and,  biting  open  the  abdomen,  drew  out  the  full  sack  and 
seemed  to  swallow  it ;  then,  casting  the  lacerated  carcass  aside, 
they  furiously  sprang  upon  another  of  the  panic-s'tricken  crowd 
and  repeated  the  horrid  operation.  Millions  of  these  heartless 
butchers  were  at  work  ;  and  soon,  on  acconnt  of  their  wealth,  that 
populous  city  was  exterminated. — G.  Lincecum. 

Ichneumon  parasites  of  Akthrenus  larv^.  —  We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  E.  S.  Cassino  two  small  ichneumon  lanse  found 

*  Commanicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Smithsonian  Inetitation,  and  pabUahed  by 
siou  of  Professor  Henry. 
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on  July  30th  in  that  of  the  Anthrenus.     We  are  not  aware  that 
this  destructive  museum  pest  is  known  to  be  thus  affected. 

Lary^  of  Membracis  serving  as  milk  cattle  to  a  Bee. — Fritz 
Miiller  has  observed  in  Brazil  a  larva  of  a  leaf-hopper  (  Umbonia 
indicator  Fairm.)  which  is  used,  like  the  Aphides  by  the  ants, 
as  milch  cattle  by  a  species  of  stingless  bee  (Trigona  cagafogo 
Miill.)  This  bee  is  fond  of  oily  matters,  and  feeds  on  carrion, 
old  stinking  cheese  and  oil  secreted  by  various  plants.  Although 
stingless,  it  possesses  a  very  intense  venom,  which  causes  a  most 
lively  irritation  in  the  skin. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

A  TRUE  Geography  of  the  Brain. — It  has  until  latelv  been 
supposed  that  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  are  entirely  con- 
cerned in  purely  intellectual  operations,  but  this  idea  is  now  at  an 
end.  It  is  now  evident,  from  recent  researches,  that  in  the  cere- 
bral convolutions — that  is,  in  the  part  of  the  brain  which  was  be- 
lieved to  minister  to  intellectual  manifestations — there  are  nerve- 
centres  for  the  production  of  voluntary  muscular  movements  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  It  has  always  been  taught  that  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  unlike  nerves  in  general,  cannot  be 
stimulated  by  means  of  electricity.  This,  although  true  as  regards 
the  brains  of  pigeons,  fowls,  and  perhaps  other  birds,  has  been 
shown  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  to  be  untrue  as  regards  mammals. 
These  observers  removed  the  upper  portion  of  the  skull  in  the 
dog,  and  stimulated  small  portions  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
cerebrum  by  means  of  weak  galvanic  currents,  and  they  found 
that  when  they  stimulated  certain  definite  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum,  move- 
ments are  produced  in  certain  definite  groups  of  muscles  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body."  By  this  new  method  of  exploring  the 
functions  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  these  investigators 
showed  that  in  certain  cerebral  convolutions,  there  are  centres  for 
the  nerves  presiding  over  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  extensor 
and  adductor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  for  the  flexor  and  rotator 
muscles  of  the  arm,  the  muscles  of  the  foot,  and  those  of  the  face. 
They,  moreover,  removed  the  portion  of  the  convolution  on  the 
left  side  of  the  cerebrum,  which  they  had  ascertained  to  be  the 
centre  for  the  movements  of  the  right  forelimb,  and  they  found 
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that  after  the  injury  thus  inflicted,  the  animal  had  only  an  imper- 
fect control  over  the  movements  of  the  part  of  the  limb  in  ques- 
tion. Recently'  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  from  the  observatioD  of 
various  diseased  conditions  in  which  peculiar  movements  occur  in 
distinct  groups  of  muscles,  has  adduced  evidence  in  support  of 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  cerebral  convolutions  are  localized  the 
centres  for  the  production  of  various  muscular  movements.  With- 
in the  last  few  months  these  observations  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  elaborate  experiments  of  my  able  colleague  in  King's 
College,  Prof.  Ferrier. 

Adopting  the  method  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig — but  instead  of 
using  galvanic  he  has  employed  Faradic  electricity,  with  which, 
strange  to  say,  the  investigators  just  mentioned  obtained  no  very 
definite  results — he  has  explored  the  brain  in  the  fish,  frog,  dog, 
cat,  rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  and  lately  in  the  monkey.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  are  of  great  importance.  He  has  explored 
the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  far  more  fully  than  the  German 
experimenters,  and  has  investigated  the  cerebellum,  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  and  several  other  portions  of  the  brain  not  touched  upon 
by  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  brain  whose  function 
has  been  more  obscure  than  the  cerebellum.  Dr.  Ferrier  has  dis- 
covered that  this  ganglion  is  a  great  centre  for  the  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs.  He  has  also  very  carefully  mapped 
out  in  the  dog,  cat,  etc.,  the  various  centres  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebrum,  which  are  concerned  in  the  productions  of  move- 
ments in  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  face,  mouth,  tongue,  ear,  neck, 
fore  and  hind  feet,  and  tail.  He  confirms  the  doctrine  that  the 
corpus  striatum  is  concerned  in  motion,  while  the  optic  thalamus 
is  probably  concerned  in  sensation,  as  are  also  the  hippocampus 
major  and  its  neighboring  convolutions.  He  has  also  found  that 
in  the  case  of  the  higher  brain  of  the  monkey  there  is  w^hat  is  not 
found  in  the  dog  or  cat — to  wit,  a  portion  in  the  front  part  of  the 
brain,  whose  stimulation  produces  no  muscular  movement.  What 
may  be  the  function  of  this  part,  whether  or  not  it  specially  min- 
isters to  intellectual  operations,  remains  to  be  seen.  These  re- 
searclies  of  Fritsch,  Hitzig,  Jackson,  and  Ferrier,  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  our  knowledge  of  brain  function.  Of 
all  the  studies  in  comparative  physiology  there  will  be  none  more 
interesting,  and  few  so  important,  as  those  in  which  the  various 
centres  will  be  mapped  out  in  the  brains  throughout  the  vertebrate 
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series.  A  new,  but  this  time  a  true,  system  of  phrenology  will  be 
founded  upon  them ;  by  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  tell  a  man*s  faculties  by  the  configuration  of  his 
skull,  but  that  the  various  mental  faculties  will  be  assigned  to  defi- 
nite territories  of  the  brain,  as  Gall  and  Spurzheim  long  ago  main- 
tained, although  their  geography  of  the  brain  was  erroneous. — 
Prof.  Rutherford  in  Nature, 

Dr.  Brown  Sequard  has  called  in  question  the  conclusions  given 
above  in  lectures  delivered  in  Boston  last  March. 

Rate  of  Growth  in  Man.  —  In  an  interesting  account  of  the 
life  and  works  of  the  late  Belgian  anthropologist  and  statistician, 
Adolphe  Quetelet,  published  in  "La  Revue  Scientifique,*'  occur 
the  following  remarks  on  the  rate  of  growth  in  man.  ''The  most 
rapid  growth  takes  place  immediately  after  birth ;  the  infant  in 
the  space  of  a  year  grows  about  two  decimetres.*  The  increase 
in  size  diminishes  gradually  as  its  age  increases,  up  towards  the 
age  of  four  or  five  years ;  when  about  three  it  attains  half  the 
size  which  it  is  to  become  when  full-grown.  When  from  four  to 
five  3'ears  of  age  the  increase  in  size  is  very  regular  each  year  up 
to  sixteen  years,  that  is  to  saj-  up  to  the  age  of  puberty ;  this 
annual  increase  is  nearly  fifty-six  millimetres.  After  the  age  of 
puberty  the  size  continues  to  increase,  but  feebly ;  when  from  six- 
teen to  seventeen  years  old  the  individual  increases  four  centi- 
metres ('CO  inch).  In  the  two  years  following,  it  increases  only 
one  inch.  The  total  increase  in  size  of  man  does  not  appear  to 
be  entirel}'  terminated  when  he  is  twenty-five  years  old.  The 
mean  size  is  a  little  larger  in  cities  than  in  the  country." 

MICROSCOPY. 

New  Rotating  Microscope.  —  Mr.  Browning  has  introduced 
into  England  the  continental  fashion  of  attaching  the  bar  of  the 
microscope  to  the  stage  which  is  n[xade  to  revolve  carrying  the 
body  with  it.  This,  of  course,  gives  a  rotating  stage  without  auy 
difficulty  in  regard  to  centring.  Any  tremor,  also,  connected 
with  the*  revolving  apparatus  is  common  to  the  object  and  the 
magnifying  apparatus,  and  is  therefore  of  little  consequence. 
For  objects   illuminated  from   below,  this   arrangement  is  prac- 

'^A  decimetre  is  one-tontti  of  a  metre,  amounting  to  nearly  four  inches. 
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tically  as  good  as  the  more  difficult  and  expensive  plan  of  rotating 
the  stage  onl}' ;  though  for  objects  illuminated  from  above  it  is 
less  convenient.     It  is  also  made  binocular. 

Mounting  Diatoms. — It  is  due  to  Dr.  Christopher  Johnston  of 
Baltimore,  to  say  that  I  am  indebted  to  his  very  valuable  paper, 
on  the  "Preparation  of  Diatomaceae"  for  the  method  of  retainmg 
the  diatoms  in  place,  mentioned  in  my  note.  If  dry  mounting  is 
preferred,  I  have  found  by  experiment,  that  the  diatoms  may  be 
arranged  as  before  stated  on  the  cover,  without  the  gelatine  coat, 
and  fixed  in  place  by  moistening  with  vapor  as  before  stated. 
This  plan  has  some  advantages  for  real  study. — W.  W.  Rineb. 

Blood  Crystals.  —  The  detection  of  blood  by  finding  its  crys- 
tals is  a  much  easier  process  than  has  been  thought,  and  is  also 
much  more  generally  applicable.  In  blood  decomposed,  or  that 
has  been  treated  by  acids  or  caustic  alkali,  haemoglobin  is  changed 
into  a  new  substance ;  haematin  is  formed,  which,  combined  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  gives  characteristic  crystals.  In  order  to  obtain 
them  we  must  proceed  thus :  A  small  fragment  of  dried  blood  is 
placed  on  a  slide  ;  it  is  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  a  minute 
portion  of  sea-salt  is  added.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  slide,  and 
pure  acetic  acid  is  made  to  pass  between  the  two  slides,  and  it  is 
heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  to  boiling  point.  Acetic  acid  is  again 
added,  and  it  is  heated  afresh ;  this  is  repeated  till  the  crystals 
are  obtained.  They  are  rhomboidal,  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  quite 
characteristic,  and  require  to  be  seen  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  diameters.  With  the  smallest 
quantity  of  blood  this  reaction  can  always  be  produced. — Popular 
Science  Review, 

ToLLEs'  NEW  IMMERSION  Jth.  —  About  three  weeks  since  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  R.  B.  ToUes  a  Jth  immersion  objective,  similar 
to  the  one  purchased  by  Mr.  Crisp  of  London  (see  M.  M.  J.  for 
March  1874).  Mr.  Tolles  claims  for  this  objective  an  angle  of 
180°  in  air  and  about  100°  in  balsam.  Simple  appliances  at  my 
command  demonstrate  I  think  conclusively  that  this  glass  wiU 
receive  and  convey  to  the  eye  *' image-forming  rays"  incident  to 
the  front  surface  of  front  lens  at  an  angle  of  10°  =  aperture  of 
160.  The  performances  of  this  new  ^th  are  at  once  novel  and  re- 
markable, on  Amphipleura  pellucida  (dry)  it  shows  the  transverse 
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strise  with  singular  beauty.  The  "lines"  appearing  to  shine  with 
golden  lustre.  Specimens  of  Fi'ustuUa  saxonica  (very  small)  that 
have  persistently  defeated  a  fine  modern  ^^th  in  my  possession, 
my  Tolles  wet  ^,  as  also  a  -j^^th  belonging  to  a  friend,  surrender 
at  once  to  this  ^th  giving  strong  transverse  striae.  The  markings 
of  Surriella  gemma  (dry  mounted)  are  shown  very  strongly. 
Either  as  dots  or  hexagons,  mounted  in  balsam  the  markings  are 
much  stronger  than  I  have  before  seen  with  any  lens.  The  behav- 
ior of  this  ^th  over  Cymatopleura  elUptica  excited  my  unqualified 
admiration.  In  short  "  this  most  interesting  glass,"  goes  satisfac- 
torily through  my  collection  of  test  diatoms.  The  illumination 
used  was  (for  the  most  part)  from  a  German  student's  lamp.  The 
maximum  performance  of  the  ^th  is  obtained  by  working  through 
a  thick  cover,  say  ^th  of  an  inch  ;  with  such  a  cover  the  objective 
works  well  dry,  using  central  or  nearly  central  light.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  property  of  the  new  ^th  will  be  recognized  in 
its  superior  performances  by  centrally  disposed  light.  With  the 
experience  I  have  had  of  the  ^th  in  this  direction  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  new  system  glasses  of  Mr.  Tolles  will 
become  equally  valuable  to  histologists  and  diatomists.  —  J.  Ed- 
wards Smith,  Ashtabula,  0.,  July,  1874. 

NOTES. 

The  Hartford  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  in  several  ways  a  great  success.  The 
register  exhibited  the  names  of  about  225  old  members  who  were 
present,  and  118  new  members  were  elected.  165  papers  were 
entered,  ten  of  which  were  not  passed  by  the  Standing  Committee 
for  the  want  of  abstracts,  and  twenty  others  were  either  withdrawn 
by  their  authors  or  declined  by  the  Sectional  Committees,  leaving 
sixty-six  pai>ers  in  Section  A,  and  sixty-nine  in  Section  B.  Of 
those  in  Section  B,  ten  were  given  by  titlfe  only,  and  the  rest  were 
read  by  their  authors  before  the  section  or  proper  subsection,  and 
were  more  or  less  discussed.  Section  A  formed  a  subsection  of 
chemistry  on  Monday  afternoon,  which  was  very  strongly  repre- 
sented and  held  its  session  until  Tuesday  evening.  The  additional 
interest  taken  by  the  chemists  in  the  Hartford  meeting  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  Northumberland,  by 
which  they  declared  that  it  was  uuadvisable  to  form  a  separate 
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society,  and  agreed  to  enter  the  Association  and  establish  a  per- 
manent subsection.  Their  action  •  in  this  respect  cannot  be  too 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  scientists  of  the  country,  for  it  is  just 
such  action,  on  the  part  of  all  the  different  bodies  of  scientific  men 
that  now  annually  meet  independent  of  the  Association,  that  is 
needed  to  make  the  American  Association  the  great  power  in  this 
country  which  the  British  Association  has  become  in  England  bj 
the  united  efforts  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
science.  We  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Association  of  Mining  Engineers  will  realize  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  by  uniting  with  the  American  Association,  especially  as 
under  the  new  constitution  they  could  organize,  as  the  chemists 
have  done,  as  a  permanent  body.  The  entomologists  were  present 
in  goodly  numbers,  and  while  taking  an  active  part  in  the  meetings 
of  Section  B,  they  also  organized  as  a  club  and  held  separate  even- 
ing meetings,  under  the  name  of  the  Entomological  Club  of  the 
American  Association.  From  much  that  was  said  and  done  at 
the  recent  meeting,  it  was  ver}'  evident  that  a  strong  feeling  has 
expressed  itself  over  all  parts  of  the  country  in  favor  of  a  united 
effort  to  make  the  future  meetings  of  the  American  Association  in 
every  way  the  expression  of  the  advancement  of  science  in  the 
country,  and  with  this  effort,  which  is  simply  the  natural  result 
of  the  growth  of  the  Association,  the  process  of  absorbing  all  the 
smaller  scientific  bodies  of  a  national  character  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  botanical  element  was  more  largely  represented  at  the 
Hartford  meeting  than  we  remember  ever  to  have  noticed  before, 
and  now  that  the  impetus  has  been  given  it  is  very  reasonable  to 
expect  large  additions  from  the  botanical  ranks  at  the  future 
meetings.  The  geologists  were  as  usual  well  represented  and 
formed  a  subsection  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  with  P*rof.  J.  D. 
Dana  in  the  chair.  There  were  also  more  papers  bearing  on  gen- 
eral zoological  questions  this  year  than  for  several  past  meetings, 
and  Anthropology  was  fciade  prominent  by  a  number  of  quite  in- 
teresting communications.  On  Monday  Section  B  subdivided 
into  Biology  and  Geology  and  continued  to  hold  its  meetings  in 
subsections  until  Tuesday  evening,  when  it  held  its  final  session 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  short  one  on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  older  members  were  largely  represented  at  this  meeting* 
and  a  noticeable  feature  was  the  attendance  of  a  number  of  past 
presidents  of  the  Association.     Under  this  head  we  recall  Prof. 
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W*  B.  Rogers  who  ranks  as  the  first  president,  he  being  in  oflSce 
when  the  Association  was  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  older 
Association  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists.  The  presence  of  Prof. 
Rogers  was  greeted  with  joy,  as  his  health  has  prevented  his  tak- 
ing his  former  active  part  in  the  meetings  for  several  years.  Pro- 
fessors Joseph  Henry,  J.  D.  Dana,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  B.  A.  Gould, 
r.  Sterry  Hunt,  Asa  Gra}',  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  and  the  retiring 
president.  Prof.  Joseph  Lovering,  were  also  present. 

The  address  of  the  retiring  President  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
Mid  though  bearing  more  on  the  section  to  which  he  specially  be- 
longs than  to  Section  B,  we  feel  that  all  our  readers  will  be  glad 
bo  have  us  follow  our  course  for  several  years  and  present  it  to 
bhem  in  the  following  numbers  of  the  Naturalist. 

The  social  element  of  the  meeting  was  well  developed,  and 
though  there  was  very  little  private  entertainment  given  to  the 
members  by  the  residents,  there  was  a  large  number  of  citizens 
who,  as  the  Local  Committee,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  many  ways  made  the  meeting  a  very  pleasant  one. 
The  only  levee  given  to  the  Association  was  by  Dr.  Stearns  on 
Thursday  when  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  passed.  Several 
special  invitations  were  received  from  the  managers  of  the  various 
institutions  and  large  establishments  in  and  about  Hartford,  and 
most  of  them  were  very  generally  accepted  by  members,  and  many 
very  interesting  works  were  visited.  The  special  excursions  ar- 
ranged by  the  Local  Committee  were  well  planned  and  admirably 
carried  out.  The  steamer  excursion  down  the  Connecticut  to  its 
mouth  and  return,  on  Saturda}',  was  a  perfect  one  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  several  hundred  persons  who  passed  the  day  on 
the  river ;  while  the  geologists,  and  all  others  who  wished  to  go, 
had  their  full  share  in  the  several  afternoon  excursions  to  Tariff- 
ville  and  the  Portland  quarries  ;  and  all  who  went  on  the  afternoon 
excursion  to  Cheneyville  could  only  have  experienced  great  pleas- 
ure at  the  sight  of  this  model  and  beautiful  little  village,  where 
the  silkworm's  slender  threads  are  unwound  and  woven  into  sub- 
stantial fabrics  and  gay  ribbons.  On  Thursday,  the  day  following 
the  adjournment,  a  very  interesting  excursion  took  place,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  trip  through  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  State  to 
Lakeville  and  the  iron  mines  of  Salisbury. 

As  was  expected,  a  large  amount  of  time  was  occupied  in  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  new  constitution,  but  as  this  ver}'  import- 
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ant  matter  was  finally  settled  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  it  was  time  well  spent,  an«l  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
future  of  the  Association  is  firmly  established  on  a  basis  that  is 
fully  adapted  to  the  work  it  is  to  perform.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  also  gives  an  important  legal  existence  to 
the  Association  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  power.  The  oflBcers 
for  the  next  meeting  were  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  and 
verj'  great  additions  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  future 
meetings  are  expected  from  the  addresses  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  the  Permanent  Chairmen  of  subsections.  An  important  addi- 
tion to  the  Standing  Committee  is  also  secured  by  the  new  con- 
stitution, as  under  it  the  past  Presidents  are  now  life  members  of 
the  Committee ;  and  the  Secretaries,  as  well  as  the  Chairmen  of 
the  sections,  will  be  members  of  the  Committee.  In  this  way,  the 
Committee  becomes  a  much  larger  body,  consisting  of  the  vete- 
rans of  American  Science  as  well  as  the  active  officers  of  the 
Association,  and  will  be  fully  capable  of  performing  the  impor- 
tant work  that  devolves  upon  it.  It  is  also  believed  that  by  the 
election  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  sections  a  year  in  advance  they 
will  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  position  and  the  responsi- 
bilities which  they  accept. 

The  very  cordial  invitation  which  came  from  Detroit  for  the 
Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  that  city,  was  so  warmly 
tendered  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  the  Detroit  Scientific  Society,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Association  to  do  anything  but  accept,  and  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Detroit,  beginning  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  August,  1875. 

The  following  were  elected  as  the  officers  for  the  next  meeting: 
President^  J.  E.  Hilgard,  of  Washington  ;  Vice  President  of  Sec- 
tion A^  H.  A.  Newton,  of  New  Haven  ;  Vice  President  of  Sectiai^ 
B,  J.  W.  Dawson,  of  Montreal ;  Chairman  of  ChemiixU  Subsec- 
tion^  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  New  Haven :  Permanent  Secretary  for 
five  years,  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem ;  General  Secretary,  Samuel 
H.  Scudder,  of  Boston ;  Treasurer,  W.  S.  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia; 
Secretary  of  Section  A,  S.  P.  Langley,  of  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  Secrt- 
tary  of  Section  B,  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Newport,  Ky. 

The  officers  of  Section  B,  Natural  History,  for  the  Hartford 
meeting  were : — Permanent  Chairman,  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  of 
Cambridge  ;  Secretary,  Prof.Theo.  Gill,  of  Washington  ;  Sectional 
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Committee,  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  of  Washington ;  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox, 
of  Indianapolis ;  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  Boston. 

Subsection  of  Biology.  Chairman^  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Dalrymple, 
of  Baltimore ;  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bailey,  of  Providence.  Sub- 
section of  Geology.  Chairman,  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  of  New 
Haven ;  Secretary,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read  in  Section  B : — 

The  Genera  of  Bntterflles  Btadied  historically,  by  Samuel  H.  Scudder. 

Discovery  of  twelve  skeletons  of  DicotyUt  compre»atu  in  the  Valiey  Drift  in  Columbns 

Ohio,  by  John  H.  Kllppart. 
Present  distribution  of  woodlands  within  the  United  States,  by  William  H.  Brewer. 
Farther  Contributions  to  Physiographic  Geology,  by  Richard  Owen. 
Change  by  Gradual  Modification  not  the  Universal  Law,  by  Thomas  Meehan. 
On  the  Cotton  Worm  {Aletia  aryilkicea  Hiibn),  by  Aug.  K.  Grote. 
On  Sarracenia  variolaris  as  a  Fly  Catcher,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Mellichamp. 
IhtrUngtonia  Cali/omicaj  an  Insectivoinis  Plant,  by  Wm.  H.  Canby. 
The  Lobster,  by  W.  W.  Wheildon. 
On  the  Insects   more    particularly  associated  with  Sarracenia  variolaris  (Spotted 

Trumpet  leaf),  by  C.  V.  Biley. 
On  the  Summer  Dormancy  of  the  Larvae  of  Phydodea  nycteis  Doubleday,  with  Remarks 

on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Species,  by  C.  V.  Riley. 
Further  observations  on  the  Geology  of  Northwestern  Massachusetts,  with  special 

reference  to  the  Hoosao  range,  by  Sanborn  Tenney. 
Botanical  Observations,  by  Wm.  H.  Seaman. 
Glacial  Phenomenon  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  John  Muir. 
Cremation  among  North  American  Indians,  by  John  L.  LeConte. 
Instance  of  Replacement  of  Injurious  insects  by  Human  agency,  by  J.  L.  LeConte. 
Geological  Map  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory 

descriptions,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  and  Wm.  P.  Blake. 
On  Regeneration  or  Organic  Molecular  Conservation :  a  contribution  to  the  doctrine 

of  evolution,  by  Louis  Elsberg. 
On   the   Habits   and  Transformations  of  Canthon  Jffudtaniut  (Forst,)  the   common 

**  Tumble-dung,"  by  Charles  V.  Riley. 
On  the  Larval  Habits  of  the  Cantharid  genera  Epicauta  and  Henous^  by  C.  V.  Riley. 
On  the  Origin  of  Noith  American  Uniouidae,  by  Edward  S.  Morse. 
On  the  Relations  of  Dentalium,  by  E.  S.  Morse. 
0:i  the  Cave  Fauna  of  the  Middle  States,  by  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 
Remarks  on  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History,  by  F.  W.  Putnam. 
On  the  Male  and  Female  organs  of  the  Sharks,  with  special  reference  to  the  nse  of  the 

"  Claspers,^'  by  F.  W.  Putnam  and  S.  W.  Garman. 
On  the  Composition  of  the  Pottery  of  the  Mound-builders,  by  E.  T.  Cox. 
A  Remarkable  Ancient  Stone  Fortification  in  Clarke  County,  Ind.,  by  E.  T.  Cox. 
Progress  of  Science  in  Maryland,  by  Mrs.  Almira  Lincoln  Phelps. 
Correction  of  previous  description  of  the  net  of  Hyptiotes,  by  Burt  G.  Wilder. 
Note  on  the  gestation  of  the  little  Brown  Bat,  by  B.  G.  Wilder. 
The  relations  of  Amphioxus  to  the  Marsipobraucbs  especially  as  indicated  chiefly 

by  a  diagrammatic  view  of  their  respiratory  apparatus,  by  B.  G.  Wilder. 
The  relations  of  the  Vertebrate  Classes  as  indicated  by  a  tabular  arrangement  of  their 

characters,  constant,  peculiar,  and  more  or  less  common,  by  B.  G.  Wilder. 
Physical  History  of  New  Hampshire,  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

The  morphological  significance  and  toxonoraic  value  of  the  rectal  poach  of  Sela- 
chians (Elasmobranchs),  by  B.  G.  Wilder. 
On  the  Sigaificanoe  of  Cla^se^  among  Vertebrates,  by  Theo.  Gill. 
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On  the  Characters  and  Relations  of  the  American  Genera  of  Cenrlds,  by  Tlieo.  G  U. 

On  tlM  Relations  of  Certain  Genera  of  Cervidas,  by  Theo.  Gill. 

Lit^t  of  the  V«rtebrace  Animals  of  Outagamie  Co.  Wit*,  with  notes,  by  D.  S.  Jordan. 

Remains  of  an  anetent  earth  work  in  Marblehcad,  Massachasetta.  by  J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Examination  of  forty-flre  Indian  graves  found  in  Marblebead,  by  J.J.  H.  Gregory. 

Notes  on  8ome  rare  and  interesting  Carices  of  New  York,  by  Geo.  Vaaey. 

On  the  ascending  process  of  the  Astrai^Alus  in  Birds,  by  Edward  S.  Morse. 

Organ  of  Special  Sense  in  the  Lamellibrnacbiate  genus  Yoldia,  by  Wm.  A.  Brooke. 

Notes  on  Tree  Growth,  by  Asa  Gray. 

On  the  Disintegration  of  Rocks  and  its  Geological  SigrnifleADce.  by  T.  S.  Hunt. 

E'luivalency  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  United  States  and  Karope,  by  C.  A.White. 

Tiie  Physical  and  Geological  Characteristics  of  the  Great  Dlsnud  Swamp  aiid  tbe 

Eai^tcm  Counties  of  Virginia,  by  N.  B.  Webster. 
Oil  the  True  Clmracter  of  tlie  so-called  Eozoon  Canadense,  by  L.  S.  Burbank. 
Notes  on  Natural  Ero.-ion  by  Sand  in  the  Western  territories,  by  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
Tlie  Recency  of  certain  Volcanoes  of  the  Western  U.  S..  by  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
The  Colorado  Plateau  Region  as  a  field  for  geological  studies,  by  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
Small  bize  of  the  brain  in  Tertiary  Mammals,  by  O.  C.  Marsh. 
Ancient  Lake  Basins  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  O.  C.  Marsh. 
The  Wings  of  Pteroiiactyls,  by  O.  C.  Marsh. 
On  tlte  Mechanical  Condition  of  the  Pebbles  in  the  Newport  Conglomerate  and  their 

supposed  flattening  by  pressure,  by  Wm.  B.  Rogers. 
On  the  Tliickuess  of  the  Virginia  Tertiary,  as  indicated  by  the  Artesian  borings  at 

Fortress  Monroe,  by  Wm.  B.  Rogers. 
Notes  on  the  Palajozoic  Formations  of  South  America,  by  O.  A.  Derby. 
On  the  Classification  of  the  Indian  Languages  of  Mexico,  by  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Observations  in  a  visit  to  the  Cave  of  Cachuamilpa,  Mexico,  by  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
An  .V'scent  of  tlie  Volcano  of  Popocatepetl  in  Mexico,  by  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
On  the  Organic  Cliange  produced  in  the  Bee  by  the  different  conditions  to  which  it  ii 

huiijected  in  its  Larval  State,  by  Mrs.  Sophie  B.  Herrick. 
On  contact  of  Trap  and  Sandstone  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  by  Wm,  N.  Rice. 
Origin  of  the  Ca»»cades  of  the  Columbia  River,  Oregon,  by  Wm.  P.  Blake. 
IIow  do  Young  Buds  peck  out  of  the  Shell  ?  by  J.  W.  P.  Jeuks. 
On  the  Trap  rocks  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  by  Edward  S.  Dana. 
An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Reversion  of  Tlioroughbred  Animals,  by  W.  H.  Brewer. 
Notice  of  a  pair  of  Trap-door  Spiders  from  South  America,  by  Chaa.  R.  Dodge. 
Traces  of  Ancient  Civilization  in  Mexico,  by  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Observations  on  the  Mesozoic  of  North  Carolina,  by  W.  C.  Kerr. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  Dohrn's  zoological  labo- 
ratory at  Naples,  and  referred  to  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural 
History  at  Penikese,  and  the  peripatetic  laboratory  annually  set 
up  by  Prof.  Baird  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. In  the  January  number  of  the  *' Archives  de  Zoologie 
Experimentale,"  etc.,  M.  Lacaze-Duthiers  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  '*  Laboratory  of  E.xperimental  Zoology"  established 
by  him  in  1872  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  A.  du  Mesmil,  director  of 
the  higher  education  under  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  It 
was  opened  on  the  coast  at  Roscotf,  not  far  from  Paris,  and  in  a 
region  zoologically  rich.  The  funds  devoted  to  the  purpose  were 
very  small ;  the  laboratory  is  a  simple  house  on  the  seaside  wilh 
five  chambers  and  a  pump  to  feed  the  aquaria ;  but  judging  hy  the 
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papers  which  have  been  published  by  Lacaze-Duthiers,  Perrier  and 
Giard,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  greater  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
than  at  any  other  laboratory  of  the  sort.  An  excellent  feature. of 
the  "  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Science  "  is  that  it  is  not  to  be 
permanently  established  at  one  spot,  but  every  five  or  six  years 
will  be  moved  from  place  to  place  until  the  marine  fauna  of 
France  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated.  In  this  way  a  series  of 
works  will  gradually  be  produced  on  the  fauna  of  France. 

There  is  still  an  opening  in  this  countr}^  for  just  such  schools  as 
this,  which  combining  general  education  and  special  research  shall, 
in  an  inexpensive  way,  hold  sessions  of  say,  two  months,  extend- 
ing over  a  few  years  at  a  time  at  different  points  along  our  coast. 
For  example,  the  southern  colleges  could  send  professors  and  a 
few  advanced  students  to  Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  the  Washington  and 
Georgetown  colleges  could  combine  and  have  a  summer  session  at 
Old  Point  Comfort ;  the  Pennsylvania  Colleges  cpuld  rendezvous 
at  Cape  May,  while  the  western  and  northern  colleges  could  con- 
tinue sending  students  to  the  Anderson  School  at  Penikese.  By 
mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  our  extensive  coast  could  be 
thoroughly  explored  and  higher  biological  researches  be  carried 
on,  as  well  as  observations  on  the  chemistiy  and  physics  of  the  sea. 

The  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History  at  Penikese  Island 
closed  on  the  29th  of  August.  Fifty  students  received  instruction 
including  laboratory  work  and  lectures  from  ten  professors,  and 
the  degree  of  attention  given  and  amount  of  original  work  done 
was  gratifying.  The  moral  success  of  the  school  is  established, 
and  we  hope  that  want  of  means  will  not  prevent  the  plans  of  the 
late  Professor  Agassiz  from  being  carried  out.  There  is  great 
need  of  a  physiological  laboratory,  a  fish  pond  and  other  conven- 
iences, which  in  time  we  hope  will  be  supplied. 

The  U.  S.  Engineers  have  a  party  in  the  field  exploring  the 
territories  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  under  Lt.  Wheeler,  U.  8.  A. 
Dr.  II.  C.  Yarrow  is  the  naturalist,  and  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  the  pal- 
eontologist of  the  expedition.  The  party  started  from  Denver, 
Col.,  about  July  20th.  Collections  will  be  made  in  all  branches  of 
Natural  History.     The  expedition  will  return  October  1st. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Stoliczka,  the  paleontologist  to  the  geological 
survey  of  India,  died  in  India  at  Shayok,  June  19th,  aged  thirty- 
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six.  A  zoologist  and  geologist,  his  greatest  work  says  "  Nature," 
was  his  account  of  the  fossil  fauna  discovered  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  southern  India. 

The  number  of  visits  paid  during  the  year  to  the  herbarium  of 
the  British  museum  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research,  was 
1020. 

Upwards  of  21,000  herbarium  specimens  have  been  received 
(chiefly  presented)  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  herbarium  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

A  NEW  volume  of  Lacordaire's  Genera  of  Coleoptera  has  lately 
appeared. 
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No.  12.    Washiugton,  1873.    pp.  319,  8vo. 

Geological  Report  qf  the  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rirers,  Bj  W.  F.  Bay* 
noiils  and  F.  V.  Haydeii.    18-59-18»).    Washington,  1869.    W^lth  map.    pp.  183. 8vo. 

Report  upon  the  so^alled  YeUovstone  ExpedUion  qf  1870.  By  Augustas  C.  Doane.  Washliif- 
ton,  1873.    pp.  40,  8vo. 

Rfport  \ipon  Experiments  made  by  W.  H.  Hearding  upon  the  Compressite  Potter  of  Pine  e»4 
Hemlock  Timber,  Feb.  6,  WU    By  D.  C.  Houston.    Washington.  1872.    With  map.    pr».  I2,finr«. 

Reco  nnaissance  in  the  Ute  Country^  1873.  By  E.  II.  Kuffncr.  Washington,  1874.  With  a  Bup. 
pp.  101,  HVO. 

Stability  of  Arches.    Bv  D.  P.  Woodbury.    New  York,  1858.    With  plates,    pp.  458,  8to. 

Reconnaissance  qf  the  rukon  River^  1869.  By  Charles  W.  Raymond.  Wasblugton,  VSti,  Wttk 
map.    pp.  113,  8vo. 

Exploration  of  the  Yellotcftone  River  by  W.  F,  Raynold*^  communieated  by  the  SoereUuTf  < 
War.    Washington,  1868.    With  map.    pp.  m,8vo. 

Fabrication  of  Iron  for  Defensive  Purposes.  Washington,  1871.  With  plates,  pp.  tA,  4tB> 
Supplement,  18ri.    With  plates,    pp.  61, 4to. 

Iron  Lock  OateSy  Weser  River^  Germany.  Translation.  By  O.  Weltzel.  Washlugt<n,  ffiO. 
With  pliites.    pp.  8, 4to. 

Effect*  of  Sea  Water  and  Exposure  upon  the  Iron-pile  Sh<^fts  of  the  BrandywinO'ShMi  Lifii 
House.    Hy  John  D.  Kurtz  and  Mlcah  K.  Brown.    Washington,  (874.    With  plate*,    pp.  n;,4lah 

Potomac  Aqueduct  of  the  Alexandria  Canal,  1835-1840.  By  William  Tambull.  WashlnftoB, 
1873.    With  plates,    pp.  49,  4to. 

Defenses  of  Washington.    Bv  J.  O.  Barnard.    Washington,  1871.    With  plates,    pp.  US,  41a. 

Geoloijical  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel.  By  Clarence  King.  Washingtoo,  1870.  V«l> 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  SUPPOSED   AUDITORY 
APPARATUS  OF  THE  MOSQUITO.* 

BY   PROF.    A.  M.  MATER. 

Ohh  states  in  his  proposition  that  the  ear  experiences  a  simple 
sound  only  when  it  receives  a  pendulum-vibration,  and  that  it  de- 
composes any  other  periodic  motion  of  the  air  into  a  series  of  pen- 
dalum-vibrations,  to  each  of  which  corresponds  the  sensation  of 
a  simple  sound.  Hclmholtz,  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  and  seeing  its  intimate  connection  with  the  theorem 
of  Fourier,  reasoned  "that  there  must  be  a  cause  for  it  in  the  very 
dynamic  constitution  of  the  ear ;  and  the  previous  discovery  by 
the  Marquis  of  Corti  of  several  thousandf  rods  of  graded  sizes  in 
the  ductus  cochlearis  indicated  to  Helmholtz  that  these  were  suit- 
able bodies  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  a  composite^  sonorons 
wave  by  their  co-vibrating  with  its  simple  harmonic  elements. 
This  supposed  Ainction  of  the  Corti  organ  gave  a  rational  expla- 

•  Reprinted,  with  a  few  correctioos  by  the  author,  IVom  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Artu,  Aug.,  1874. 

t  **  But  all  of  the  propositions  on  which  we  have  based  the  theory  of  consonance  and 
diaaonanoe  rests  solely  on  a  minute  analysis  of  the  sensations  of  the  ear.  This  analy- 
■ia  could  ha^e  been  made  by  any  cultivated  ear,  without  the  aid  of  theory,  but  the 
toading-thread  of  theory,  and  the  employment  of  appropriate  means  of  obserration, 
hare  fiicUitated  it  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

**  Above  all  things  I  beg  the  reader  to  remark  that  the  hypothesis  on  the  co-ribration 
of  tbe  organs  of  Corti  has  no  immediate  relation  with  the  explanation  of  consonance 
and  dissonance,  which  rests  solely  on  the  facts  of  observation,  on  the  beats  of  bar- 
monica  and  of  resultant  sounds." — Helmholtz,  Tonempilndungen,  p.  843. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Conin*e8a,  In  the  year  1H74,  by  the  PxABODT  Acadbxt  OF 
SciXNCa,  in  the  Offloe  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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nation  of  tke  theorem  of  Ohm,  and  Airnished  ^'  a  leading  thread" 
which  condacted  Helmholtz  to  the  discoyeries  contained  in  his  re- 
nowned work,  ^  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen/'*  In  this 
book  he  first  gave  the  true  explanation  of  timbre,  and  revealed  the 
hidden  cause  of  musical  harmony,  whicbt  since  the  days  of  ^rtbag- 
oras,  had  remained  a  mystery  to  musicians  and  a  problem  to  phil- 
osophers. 

It  may,  perhaps,  never  be  possible  to  bring  Helmholtz's  hy- 
pothesis of  the  mode  of  audition  in  the  higher  vertebrates  to  the 
test  of  direct  observation,  from  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  ever 
being  able  to  experiment  on  the  functions  of  the  parts  of  the  inner 
ear  of  mammalia.  The  cochlea,  tunnelled  in  the  hard  temponl 
bone,  is  necessarily  difficult  to  dissect,  and  even  when  a  view  is 
obtained  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  its  parts  are  rarely  in  situ;  and, 
moreover,  they  generally  have  had  their  natural  structure  altered 
by  the  acid  with  which  the  bone  has  been  saturated  to  render  it 
soft  enough  for  dissection  and  for  the  cutting  of  sections  for  the 
microscope. 

As  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  development,  fit>m  the  higher 
vertebrates,  we  observe  the  parts  of  the  outer  and  middle  ear  dis- 
appearing, while  at  the  same  time  we  see  the  inner  ear  graduillj 
advancing  toward  the  surface  of  the  head.  The  external  ear,  the 
auditory  canal,  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  with  the  latter  the 
now  useless  ossicles,  have  disappeared  in  the  lower  vertebrates, 
and  there  remains  but  a  rudimentary  labyrinth. 

Although  the  homological  connections  existing  between  the  ve^ 
tebrates  and  articulates,  even  when  advocated  by  naturalists,  are 
.certainly  admitted  to  be  imperfect,  yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  thtt 
the  organs  of  hearing  in  the  articulates  will  remain  stationary  or 
retrograde,  but  rather  that  the  essential  parts  of  their  apparatus 
of  audition,  and  especially  that  part  which  receives  the  aerial 
vibrations,  will  be  more  exposed  than  in  higher  organisms.  In- 
deed, the  very  minuteness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  artloalatei 
would  indicate  this,  for  a  tympanic  membrane  placed  in  vibratoiy 
communication  with  a  modified  labyrinth,  or  even  an  auditory  ctp- 
sule  with  an  outer  flexible  covering,  would  be  useless  to  the  greater 
number  of  insects  for  several  reasons ;  first,  such  an  apparatoSi 
unless  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  the  volume  of  an  insect, 

*  Aooordlng  to  Waldeyer,  there  are  6,600  inner  and  4,S00  oater  pUlare  in  tke  oisiaet 
CortL 
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woald  not  present  surface  enough  for  this  kind  of  receptor  of  vi- 
brations ;  and  secondly,  all  non-aquatic  vertebrates  have  an  inner 
ear  formed  so  as  to  bring  the  aerial  vibrations,  which  strike  the 
Qrmpanic  membrane,  to  bear  with  the  greatest  effect  on  the  audi- 
tory nerve  filaments,  and  the  minuteness  of  insects  precludes  this 
condition.  Finally,  the  hard  test,  characteristic  of  the  articulates, 
sets  aside  the  idea  that  they  receive  the  aerial  vibrations  through 
the  covering  of  their  bodies,  like  fishes,  whose  bodies  are  gener- 
ally not  only  larger  and  far  more  yielding,  but  are  also  immersed 
in  water  which  transmits  vibrations  with  4^  times  the  velocity 
of  the  same  pulses  in  air  and  with  a  yet  greater  increase  in 
intensity.  For  these  reasons,  I  imagine  that  those  articulates 
which  are  sensitive  to  sound,  and  also  emit  characteristic  sounds, 
will  prove  to  possess  receptors  of  vibrations  ^external  to  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  their  bodies,  and  that  the  proportions  and  situ- 
ation of  these  organs  will  comport  with  the  physical  conditions 
necessary  for  them  to  receive  and  transmit  vibrations  to  the  inte- 
rior ganglia. 

Naturalists,  in  their  surmises  as  to  the  positions  and  forms  of 
the  organ  of  hearing  in  insects,  have  rarely  kept  in  view  the 
important  consideration  of  those  physical  relations  which  the 
organ  must  bear  to  the  aerial  vibrations  producing  sound,  and 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out.  The  mere  descriptive  anato- 
mist of  former  years  could  be  satisfied  with  his  artistic  faculty  for 
the  perception  of  form,  but  the  student  of  these  days  can  only 
make  progress  by  constantly  studying  the  close  relations  which 
Becessarily  exist  between  the  minute  structure  of  the  organs  of 
an  animal  and  the  forces  which  are  acting  in  the  animal,  and 
which  traverse  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  lives.  The 
want  of  appreciation  of  these  relations,  together  with  the  fact 
that  many  naturalists  are  more  desirous  to  describe  many  new 
fornxs  than  to  ascertain  the  function  of  one  well  known  form, 
which  may  exist  in  all  animals  of  a  class,  has  tended  to  keep 
many  departments  of  natural  history  in  the  condition  of  mere 
descriptive  science.  Those  who  are  not  professed  naturalists  ap- 
preciate this  perhaps  more  than  the  naturalists  themselves,  who 
are  imbued  with  that  enthusiasm  which  always  comes  with  the 
earnest  study  of  any  one  department  of  nature ;  for  the  perusal 
of  those  long  and  laboriously  precise  descriptions  of  forms  of 
organs,  without  the  slightest  attempt,  or  even  suggestion,  as  to 
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their  uses,  affects  a  physicist  with  feelings  analogous  to  those  expe- 
rienced b}'  one  who  peruses  a  well  classified  catalogue  descriptiTe 
of  physical  instruments,  while  of  the  uses  of  these  instruments  he 
is  utterly  ignorant. 

The  following  views,  taken  from  the  ^'Anatomy  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,  by  C.  Th.  v.  Siebold,''  will  show  how  various  are  the  opinioDS 
of  naturalists  as  to  the  location  and  form  of  the  organs  of  hearii^ 
in  the  Insecta.  '^  There  is  the  same  uncertainty  concerning  the 
organs  of  audition  (as  concerning  the  olfactory  organs).  Experi- 
ence having  long  shown  that  most  insects  perceive  sounds,  this 
sense  has  been  located  sometimes  in  this  and  sometimes  in  thit 
organ.  But  in  their  opinion,  it  often  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
or  unthought  of,  that  there  can  be  no  auditory  organ  without  a 
special  auditory  nerve,  which  connects  directly  with  an  acousUc 
apparatus  capable  of  receiving,  conducting  and  concentrating  the 
sonorous  undulations.  (The  author  who  has  erred  most  widely  is 
this  respect  is  L.  W.  Clarke,  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Sept.,  1838,  who 
has  described  at  the  base  of  the  antennae  of  Carahus  nemoralit 
Illig.  an  auditive  apparatus  composed  of  an  Auricula^  a  MeaJtta 
auditorius  extemu8  and  intemus^  a  Tympanum  and  Xaft^mtHiti, 
of  all  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  trace.  The  two  white  convex 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  antennae  of  BlcUta  orientcUiSy  and  whidi 
Treviranus  has  described  as  auditory  organs,  are,  as  Burmeister 
has  correctly  stated,  only  rudimentary  accessory  eyes.  Newport 
and  Goureau  think  that  the  antennae  serve  both  as  tactile  and  as 
auditory  organs.  But  this  view  is  inadmissible,  as  Erichson  has 
already  stated,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  antennae,  like  all  solid 
bodies,  may  conduct  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  air;  but,  even 
admitting  this  view,  where  is  the  auditory  nerve?  for  it  is  not  at 
all  supposable  that  the  antennal  nerve  can  serve  at  the  same  time 
the  function  of  two  distinct  senses.) 

^ '  Certain  Orthoptera  are  the  only  Insecta  with  which  there  has 
been  discovered,  in  these  later  times,  a  single  organ  having  the 
conditions  essential  to  an  auditory  apparatus.  This  organ  coor 
sists,  with  the  Acrididae,  of  two  fossae  or  conchs,  surrounded  by  a 
projecting  horny  nng,  and  at  the  base  of  which  is  attached  a  mem- 
brane resembling  a  tympanum.  On  the  internal  surface  of  this 
membrane  are  two  homy  processes,  to  which  is  attached  an  ex- 
tremely delicate. vesicle  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid  and  repre- 
senting a  membranous  labyrinth.    This  vesicle  is  in  oonnectio& 
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with  an  auditory  nerve  which  arises  from  the  third  thoracic  gan- 
glion, forms  a  ganglion  on  the  tympanum,  and  terminates  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  labyrinth  by  a  collection  of  cunei- 
form, staff-like  bodies  with  very  finely-pointed  extremities  (primi- 
tive nerve-fibres?),  which  are  surrounded  by  loosely-aggregated, 
ganglionic  globules.  (This  organ  has  been  taken  for  a  soniferous 
apparatus  by  Latreille.  J.  MuUer  was  the  first  who  fortunately 
conceived  that  with  Gryllua  hieroglyphus  this  was  an  auditory 
organ.  He  gave,  however,  the  interpretation  only  as  hypothet- 
ical ;  but  I  have  placed  it  beyond  all  doubt  by  careful  researches 
made  on  Ooinphoceros^  Oedipoda^  Podisma^  Caloptenus  and  Trux- 

^^The  Locustidee  and  Achetidse  have  a  similar  organ,  situated 
in  the  fore-legs  directly  below  the  coxo-tibial  articulation.  With 
a  part  of  the  Locustidee  (Meconema^  Barbitistes^  Phancroptera^ 
Phyllopterd)^  there  is  on  each  side  of  this  point  a  fossa,  while  with 
another  portion  of  this  family  there  are,  at  this  same  place,  two 
more  or  less  spacious  cavities  (auditory  capsules)  provided  with 
orifices  opening  forward.  These  fossae  and  these  cavities  have 
each,  on  their  internal  surface,  a  long-oval  t^'mpanum.  The  prin- 
cipal trachean  trunk  of  the  leg  passes  between  two  tympanums, 
and  dilates,  at  this  point,  into  a  vesicle  whose  upper  extremity  is 
in  connection  with  a  ganglion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  This  last 
arises  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  and  accompanies  the  prin- 
cipal nerve  of  the  leg.  From  this  ganglion  in  question  passes  off 
a  band  of  nervous  substance,  which  stretches  along  the  slightly 
excavated  anterior  side  of  the  trachean  vesicle.  Upon  this  band 
is  situated  a  row  of  transparent  vesicles  containing  the  same  kind 
of  cuneiform,  staff-like  bodies,  mentioned  as  occurring  with  the 
Acrididee.  The  two  large  trachean  trunks  of  the  fore-legs  open 
by  two  wide,  infundibuliform  orifices  on  the  posterior  border  of 
the  prothorax,  so  that  here,  as  with  the  Acrididse,  a  part  of  this 
trachean  apparatus  may  be  compared  to  a  Tuba  Eusfachii.  With 
the  Achetidae,  there  is,  on  the  external  side  of  the  tibia  of  the 
fore-legs,  an  orifice  closed  by  a  white,  silvery  membrane  (t3'mpa- 
num),  behind  which  is  an  auditor}^  organ  like  that  just  described. 
(With  Acheta  achatina  and  italica^  there  is  a  tympanum  of  the 
same  size,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  legs  in  question  ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  observable  with  Acheta  sylvestris,  A,  domestica  and  A, 
campestns.y* 
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Other  naturalists  have  placed  the  auditory  apparatus  of  diurnal 
lepidoptera  in  their  club-shaped  antennae ;  of  bees  at  the  root  of 
their  maxillae ;  of  Melolontha  in  their  antennal  plates ;  of  Loc\uia 
viridissima  in  the  membranes  which  unite  the  antenna  with  the 
head. 

I  think  that  Siebold  assumes  too  much  when  he  states  that  the 
existence  of  a  tympanic  membrane  is  the  only  test  of  the  existence 
of  an  auditory  apparatus.  It  is  true  that  such  a  test  would  apply 
to  the  non-aquatic  vertebrates,  but  their  homologies  do  not  extend 
to  the  articulates ;  and  besides,  any  physicist  can  not  only  con- 
ceive of,  but  can  actually  construct  other  receptors  of  aerial  vibr*- 
tions,  as  I  will  soon  show  by  conclusive  experiments.  Neitha 
can  I  agree  with  him  in  supposing  that  the  antennae  are  only  tactUe 
organs,  for  very  often  their  position  and  limited  motion  would  ex- 
clude them  fVom  this  function  ;*  and,  moreover,  it  has  never  been 
proved  that  the  antennae,  which  differ  so  much  in  their  forms  in 
different  insects,  are  always  tactile  organs.  They  may  be  used  as 
such  in  some  insects  ;  in  others,  they  may  be  organs  of  audition; 
while  in  other  insects  they  may,  as  Newport  and  Goureaa  surmiBe« 
have  both  Ainctions ;  for,  even  granting  that  Mullcr's  law  of  the 
specific  energy  of  the  senses  extends  to  the  insects,  yet  the  anat- 
omy of  their  nervous  system  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  prevent 
the  supposition  that  there  may  be  two  distinct  sets  of  nerve  fibres 
in  the  antennae  or  in  connection  with  their  bases;  so  that  the 
antennae  may  serve  both  as  tactile  and  as  auditory  organs ;  just  as 
the  hand,  which  receives  at  the  same  time  the  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  a  body  and  of  its  temperature ;  or,  like 
the  tongue,  which  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  the  surface,  the 
form,  the  temperature  and  the  taste  of  a  body.  Finally,  I  take 
objection  to  this  statement :  ^^  Newport  and  Goureau  think  that  the 
antennae  serve  both  as  tactile  and  auditory  organs.  But  this  view 
is  Inadmissible,  as  Erichson  has  already  stated,  except  in  the  sense 
that  the  antennae,  like  all  solid  bodies,  may  conduct  sonorous  vibrar 
tions  of  the  air."  Here,  evidently,  Siebold  had  not  in  his  mind  the 
physical  relations  which  exist  between  two  bodies  which  gire 
exactly  the  same  number  of  vibrations ;  for  it  is  well  known  thai 
when  one  of  them  vibrates,  the  other  will  be  set  into  vibration  by 

*  Indeed,  they  are  often  highly  developed  in  themselves  whUe  aoooapaaied  bf 
palpi,  which  are  properly  placed,  adequately  organized  and  endowed  wltili  a  nafe^f 
motion  suitable  to  an  organ  intended  for  purposes  of  touch. 
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the  impacts  sent  to  it  through  the  intervening  air.  Thas,  if  the 
fibrillaa  on  the  antennas  of  an  insect  should  be  tuned  to  the  differ^ 
ent  notes  of  the  sound  emitted  by  the  same  insect,  then  when  these 
soands  fell  upon  the  antennal  fibrils,  the  latter  would  enter  into 
vibration  with  those  notes  of  the  sound  to  which  they  were  seveiv 
ally  tuned ;  and  so  it  is  evident  that  not  only  could  a  properly 
constructed  antenna  serve  as  a  receptor  of  sound,  but  it  would  also 
have  a  function  not  possible  in  a  membrane ;  that  is,  it  would  have 
the  power  of  analyzing  a  composite  sound  by  the  co-vibration  of 
its  various  fibrillse  to  the  elementary  tones  of  the  sound. 

The  fact  that  the  existence  of  such  an  antenna  is  not  only  sup^ 
posable  but  even  highly  probable,  taken  in  connection  with,  an 
observation  I  have  often  made  in  looking  over  entomological  col* 
lections ;  viz :  that  fibrillae  on  the  antennae  of  noctural  insects  are 
highly  developed,  while  on  the  antennae  of  diurnal  insects  they  are 
either  entirely  absent  or  reduced  to  mere  rudimentary  filaments, 
caused  me  to  entertain  the  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  confirm 
my  surmises  by  actual  experiments  on  the  effects  of  sonorous  vi- 
brations on  the  antennal  fibrillae ;  also,  the  well  known  experiments 
of  Hensen,*  and  the  inferences  of  Dr.  Johnston  from  anatomical 
studies  of  the  antennae  of  the  Culcx,  encouraged  me  to  seek  in 
aerial  insects  for  phenomena  similar  to  those  Hensen  had  found  in 
the  decapod,  the  Mysis,  and  thus  to  discover  in  nature  an  appa- 
ratus whose  functions  are  the  counterpart  of  those  of  the  apparatus 
Inth  which  I  gave  the  experimental  confirmation  of  Fourier's  the- 
orem, and  similar  to  the  supposed  functions  of  the  rods  of  the 
organ  of  Corti. 

The  beautiful  structure  of  the  plumose  antennae  of  the  male 
Culex  is  well  known  to  all  microscopists ;  and  these  organs  at  once 
recurred  to  me  as  suitable  objects  on  which  to  begin  my  experi- 
ments. The  antennae  of  these  insects  are  twelve-jointed  and  from 
each  joint  radiates  a  whorl  of  fibrils,  and  the  latter  gradually  de^ 
crease  in  their  lengths  as  we  proceed  from  those  of  the  second  joint 
from  the  base  of  the  antenna  to  those  of  the  second  joint  fVom  the 
tip.  These  fibrils  are  highly  elastic  and  so  slender  that  their 
lengths  are  over  three  hundred  times  their  diameters.  They  taper 
slightly,  so  that  their  diameter  at  the  base  is  to  the  diameter  near 
the  tip  as  3  to  2. 

*  studies  on  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the  Decapods.  "  Journal  of  Soientiflo  Zoology" 
ia  Siebold  and  Ktflliker,  Vol.  ziii. 
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I  cemented  a  live  male  mosquito  with  shellac  to  a  glass  slide 
and  brought  to  bear  on  various  fibrils  a  }th  objective.  I  then 
sounded  successively,  near  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  a  series  of 
tuning-forks  with  the  openings  of  their  resonant  boxes  turned 
toward  the  fibrils.  On  m}'  first  trials  with  an  Utf  fork,  of  512  v. 
per  sec,  I  was  delighted  with  the  results  of  the  experiments,  for  I 
saw  certain  of  the  fibrils  enter  into  vigorous  vibration,  while  others 
remained  comparatively  at  rest. 

The  table  of  experiments  which  I  have  given  is  characterisUc 
of  all  of  the  many  series  which  I  have  made.  In  the  first  Mumn 
(A)  I  have  given  the  notes  of  the  forks  in  the  French  notation, 
which  Konig  stamps  upon  his  forks.  In  the  second  (B)  are  the 
amplitudes  of  the  Aibrations  of  the  end  of  the  fibril  in  divisions 
of  the  micrometer  scale ;  and  in  column  (C)  are  the  values  of 
these  divisions  in  fractions  of  a  millimetre. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

Ut, 

•5    div. 

'0042  mm 

Uta 

2-5 

•0200 

Mis 

1-75 

•0147 

Sola 

2-0 

•0168 

Vt, 

6-0 

•0504 

Mi4 

1-5 

•0126 

S0I4 

1-5 

•0126 

BJ- 

1-5 

•0126 

Ut5 

2-0 

•0168 

The  superior  eflfect  of  the  vibrations  of  the  Ut^  fork  on  the  fibril 
is  marked,  but  thinking  that  the  difierences  in  the  obser\'ed  ampli- 
tudes of  the  vibrations  might  be  owing  to  difierences  in  the  inten- 
sities of  the  various  sounds,  I  repeated  the  experiment,  but  vibrated 
with  lower  intensities  the  forks  which  gave  the  greater  amplitudes 
of  co-vibration ;  and  although  I  observed  an  approach  toward 
equality  of  amplitude,  yet  the  fibre  gave  the  maximum  swings 
when  Ut^  was  sounded,  and  I  was  persuaded  that  this  special  fibril 
was  tuned  to  unison  with  \]t^  or  to  some  other  note  within  a  semi- 
tone of  it.  The  differences  of  amplitude  given  by  Uti  and  Solg 
and  Mil  are  considerable,  and  the  table  also  brings  out  the  inte^ 
estiug  observation  that  the  lower  (Uts)  and  the  higher  (Ut^)  ha^ 
monies  of  Vt^  cause  greater  amplitudes  of  vibration  than  any 
intermediate  notes.  As  long  as  a  universal  method  for  the  det^- 
mination  of  the  relative  intensities  of  sounds  of  different  pitch 
remains  undiscovered,  so  long  will  the  science  of  acoustics  remain 
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in  its  present  vague  qualitative  condition.*  Now,  not  having  the 
means  of  equalizing  the  intensities  of  the  vibrations  issuing  from 
the  various  resonant  boxes,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  sounding,  with 
a  bow,  each  fork  with  the  greatest  intensity  I  could  obtain.  I 
think  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Konig  did  not  adhere  to  the 
form  of  fork,  with  inclined  prongs^  as  formerly  made  by  Marloye ; 
for  with  such  forks  one  can  always  reproduce  the  same  initial  in- 
tensity of  vibration  by  separating  the  prongs  by  means  of  the 
same  cylindrical  rod  which  is  drawn  between  them.  Experiments 
similar  to  those  already  given  revealed  a  fibril  tuned  to  such  per- 
fect unison  with  Utg  that  it  vibrated  through  18  divisions  of  the 
micrometer  or  •15  mm.,  while  its  amplitude  of  vibration  was  only 
8  div.  when  Ut4  was  sounded.  Other  fibrils  responded  to  other 
notes,  so  that  I  infer  from  my  experiments  on  about  a  dozen  mos- 
quitoes that  their  fibrils  are  tuned  to  sounds  extending  through  the 
middle  and  next  higher  octave  of  the  piano. 

To  subject  to  a  severe  test  the  supposition  I  now  entertained, 
that  the  fibrils  were  tuned  to  various  periods  of  vibration,  T  meas- 
ured with  great  care  the  lengths  and  diameters  of  two  fibrils,  one 
of  which  vibrated  strongly  to  Utg,  the  other  as  powerfully  to  Ut4 ; 
and  from  these  measures  I  constructed  in  homogeneous  pine  wood 
two  gigantic  models  of  the  fibrils ;  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
Utj  fibril  being  about  one  metre  long.  After  a  little  practice  I 
succeeded  in  counting  readily  the  number  of  vibrations  they  gave 
when  they  were  clamped  at  one  end  and  drawn  from  a  horizontal 
position.     On  obtaining  the  ratio  of  these  numbers  I  found  that 

*  1  have  recently  made  some  experiments  in  this  direction,  which  show  the  possi* 
bilitj  of  urentaally  being  able  to  express  the  intensity  of  an  aerial  vibration  directly 
in  fi*action  of  Joule's  Dynamical  Unit,  by  measuring  the  heat  developed  in  a  slip  of 
sheet  rubber  stretched  between  the  prongs  of  a  fork  and  enclosed  in  a  compound 
thermo-battery.  The  relative  intensities  of  the  aerial  vibration  produced  by  the  fork 
when  engaged  in  heating  the  rubber,  and  when  the  rubber  is  removed,  can  be  measured 
hj  the  method  I  described  in  the  Amor.  Jour.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1873.  Of  course  if  we  can  de- 
termine the  amount  of  heat  produced  per  second  by  a  known  fV*action  of  the  intensity, 
we  have  the  amount  produced  by  the  vibration  with  its  entire  intensity.  Then  means 
ean  be  devised  by  which  the  aerial  vibration  produced  by  this  fork  can  always  be  re- 
produced with  the  same  intensity.  This  intensity,  expressed  in  ft-action  of  Joule's  unit, 
is  stamped  upon  the  apparatus,  which  ever  afterward  serves  as  a  true  measure  for 
obtaining  the  intensities  of  the  vibrations  of  all  simple  sounds  having  the  same  pitch 
as  itself.  The  same  operation  can  be  performed  on  other  forks  of  different  pitch,  and 
so  a  series  of  intensities  of  different  periods  of  vibration  is  obtained  expressed  in  a 
corresponding  series  of  ^'actions  of  Joule's  unit.  Recent  experiments  have  given 
one  one  hundred  thousandth  of  a  Joule's  unit  as  the  approximate  dynamic  equivft' 
lent  of  ten  seconds  of  aerial  vibrations  produced  by  an  Uts  fbrk,  set  in  motion  by  in- 
termittent electro-magnetic  action  and  placed  before  a  resonator. 
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it  coincided  with  the  ratio  existing  between  the  nambers  of  vibra- 
tions of  the  forks  to  which  co-^ibrated  the  fibrils  of  which  these 
pine  rods  were  models. 

The  consideration  of  the  relations  which  these  slender,  tapering, 
and  pointed  fibrils  must  have  to  the  aerial  palses  acting  on  them^ 
led  me  to  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of  aadition  which  I  imagine 
are  entirely  new.  If  a  sonorous  wave  falls  upon  one  of  these 
fibrils  so  that  its  wave-fVont  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibril,  and 
hence  the  direction  of  the  pulses  in  the  wave  are  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibril's  length,  the  latter  cannot  be  set  in  vibration ;  bnt  if 
the  vibrations  in  the  wave  are  brought  more  and  more  to  bear 
athwart  the  fibril  it  will  vibrate  with  amplitudes  increasing  until  it 
reaches  its  maximum  swing  of  co-^dbration,  when  the  wave-firont 
is  parallel  to  its  length  and  therefore  the  direction  of  the  impulses 
on  the  wave  are  at  right  angles  to  the  fibril.  These  cnrioos  s^^ 
mises  I  have  confiimed  by  many  experiments  made  in  the  following 
manner.  A  fork  which  causes  a  strong  co-vibration  in  a  oertaiB 
fibril  is  brought  near  the  microscope,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  reso- 
nant  box  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibril  and  its  opening  is  toward 
the  microscope.  The  fibril,  in  these  circumstances,  enters  into 
vigorous  vibration  on  sounding  the  fork ;  but,  on  moving  the  box 
around  the  stage  of  the  microscope  so  that  the  axis  of  the  box 
always  points  toward  the  fibril,  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  of  the 
fibril  gradually  diminish,  and  when  the  axis  of  the  box  coincides 
with  the  length  of  the  fibril,  and  therefore  the  sonorous  pulses  act 
on  the  fibril  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  fibril  is  absolutely 
stationary  and  even  remains  so  when  the  fork,  in  this  position,  \b 
brought  quite  close  to  the  microscope.  These  observations  at  once 
revealed  to  me  a  new  function  of  these  organs ;  for  if,  for  ths 
moment,  we  assume  that  the  antennae  are  really  the  organs  which 
receive  aerial  vibrations  and  transmit  them  to  an  auditory  d^penlCy 
or  rudimentary  labyrinth,  then  these  insects  must  have  the  facultf 
of  the  perception  of  the  direction  sound  more  highly  developed 
than  in  any  other  class  of  animals.  The  following  experiments 
will  show  the  force  of  this  statement  and  at  the  same  time  illus* 
trate  the  manner  in  which  these  insects  determine  the  direction  of 
a  sonorous  centre.  I  placed  under  the  microscope  a  live  mosquito, 
and  kept  my  attention  fixed  upon  a  fibril  which  co-vibrated  to  the 
sound  of  a  tuning-fork,  which  an  assistant  placed  in  unknown 
positions  around  the  microscope.    I  then  rotated  the  stage  of  the 
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instrument  until  the  fibril  ceased  to  vibrate,  and  then  drew  a  line 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  under  the  microscope,  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibril.  On  extending  this  line,  I  found  that  it  always  cut  within  5^ 
of  the  position  of  the  source  of  the  sound.  The  antennae  of  the 
male  mosquito  have  a  range  of  motion  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so 
that  the  angle  included  between  them  can  vary  considerably  inside 
and  outside  of  40°,*  and  I  conceive  that  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  insects  during  night  direct  their  flight  toward  the 
female.  The  song  of  the  female  vibrates  the  fibrillse  of  one  of  the 
antennse  more  forcibly  than  those  of  the  other.  The  insect  spreads 
the  angle  between  his  antennse,  and  thus,  as  I  have  observed, 
brings  the  fibrillse,  situate  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  antehnse, 
in  a  direction  approximately  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  The 
mosquito  now  turns  his  body  in  the  direction  of  that  antenna 
whose  fibrils  are  most  affected,  and  thus  gives  greater  intensity  to 
the  vibrations  of  the  fibrils  of  the  other  antenna.  When  he  has 
thus  brought  the  vibrations  of  the  antennse  to  equality  of  inten- 
sity, he  has  placed  his  body  in  the  direction  of  the  radiation  of 
the  sound,  and  he  directs  his  fiight  accordingly  ;  and  Arom  my  ex- 
periments it  would  appear  that  he  can  thus  guide  himself  to  within 
5^  of  the  direction  of  the  female. 

Some  may  assume  f^om  the  fact  of  the  co-vibration  of  these 
fibrils  to  sounds  of  different  pitch,  that  the  mosquito  has  the  power 
of  decomposing  the  sensation  of  a  composite  sound  into  its  simple 
components,  as  is  done  by  the  higher  vertebrates ;  but  I  do  not 
hold  this  view,  but  believe  that  the  range  of  co-vibration  of  the 
fibrils  of  the  mosquito  is  to  enable  it  to  apprehend  the  varying 
pitch  of  the  sounds  of  the  female.  In  other  words,  the  want  of 
definite  and  fixed  pitch  to  the  female's  song  demands  for  the  re- 
ceiving apparatus  of  her  sounds  a  corresponding  range  of  co-vi- 
bration, so  that  instead  of  indicating  a  high  order  of  auditory 
development  it  is  really  the  lowest,  except  in  its  power  of  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  a  sonorous  centre,  in  which  respect  it  sur- 
passes by  far  our  own  ear.f 


•  The  shafts  of  the  antenntB  Include  an  angle  of  about  40*.  The  basal  flbrils  of  the 
antenntB  form  an  angle  of  about  90,*  and  the  terminal  flbrils  an  angle  of  about  80%  with 
the  axis  of  the  insect. 

fSorae  physiologists,  attempting  to  explain  the  function  of  the  semicircular  canala, 
Aaaome,  because  these  canals  are  in  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  that 
they  serve  to  fix  in  space  a  sonorous  centre,  just  as  the  geometrician  by  his  three  coor- 
dinate planes  determines  the  position  of  a  point  in  space.   But  this  assumption  it  fto- 
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The  auditory  apparatus  we  have  just  described  does  not  in  the 
least  confirm  Helmholtz's  hypothesis  of  the  functions  of  the  organ 
of  Corti ;  for  the  supposed  power  of  that  organ  to  decompose  a  so- 
norous sensation  depends  upon  the  existence  of  an  auditory  nerve 
differentiated  as  highly  as  the  co-vibrating  apparatus,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  mosquito  there  is  no  known  anatomical  basis  for  such 
an  opinion.  In  other  words,  my  researches  show  asternal  co- 
vibrating  organs  whose  functions  replace  those  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  and  chain  of  ossicles  in  receiving  and  transmitting 
vibrations;  while  Helmholtz's  discoveries  point  to  the  existence 
of  internal  co-vibrating  organs  which  have  no  analogy  to  those  of 
the  mosquito,  because  the  functions  of  the  former  are  not  to  receive 
and  transmit  vibrations  to  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the  ear,  hut 
to  give  the  sensation  of  pitch  and  to  decompose  a  composite  so- 
norous sensation  into  its  elements  ;  and  this  they  can  only  do  bj 
their  connection  with  a  nervous  development  whose  parts  are  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  co- vibrating  mechanism.  Now  as  such 
a  nervous  organization  does  not  exist  in  insects,  it  follows  that 
neither  anatomical  nor  Ainctional  relations  exist  between  the  co- 
vibrating  fibrils  on  the  antennae  and  the  co-vibrating  rods  in  the 
organ  of  Corti,  and  therefore,  that  neither  Hensen's  experiments 
on  the  Mysis  (assumed  by  Helmholtz  to  confirm  his  hypothesis), 
nor  mine  on  the  mosquito,  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  Helmholtz'e 
hypothesis  of  audition.* 

The  above  described  experiments  were  made  with  care,  and  I 
think  that  I  am  authorized  to  hold  the  opinion  that  I  have  estab- 
lished a  physical  connection  existing  between  the  sounds  emitted 
by  the  female  and  the  co-vibrations  of  the  antennal  fibrillse  of  the 
male  mosquito  ;  but  only  a  well  established  physiological  relation 


ciAil  and  entirely  devoid  of  reason ;  for  the  semicircular  canals  are  alwa js  in  the 
dynamic  relation  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  which  receives  the  vibration  to  be  tnui»> 
mitted  always  in  one  way  through  the  ossicles  to  the  inner  ear.  ReaUy,  we  detemiae 
the  direction  of  a  sound  by  the  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  effects  prodaoed  ia 
the  two  ears,  and  this  determination  in  aided  by  the  form  of  the  onter  ear  and  by  the 
fact  that  man  can  turn  his  head  around  a  vertical  axis.  Other  mammalia,  howcTor, 
have  the  power  of  facilitating  the  determination  of  motion  by  moving  the  axis  of  their 
outer  ears  into  different  directions.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  when  one  ear  is  slightly  deif, 
that  the  person  unconsciously  so  affected  always  supposes  a  sound  to  o<Mne  froa  the 
side  on  which  is  his  good  ear. 

•Also,  the  organ  of  Corti  having  disappeared  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  it  if  not 
likely  that  it  would  reappear  in  the  articulata;  and  especially  wiU  this  opinion  bsTS 
weight  when  we  consider  that  the  peculiar  function  of  the  organ  of  Corti  is  the  apprs* 
elation  of  those  composite  sounds,  whose  signiflcation  mammals  are  con^aatiy 
called  upon  to  interpret. 
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between  these  covibratiug  parts  of  the  animal  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  nervous  system  will  authorize  us  to  state  that  these 
are  really  the  auditory  organs  of  the  insect.  At  this  stage  of  the 
investigation  I  began  a  search  through  the  zoological  journals,  and 
found  nearly  all  that  I  could  desire  in  a  paper,  in  vol.  iii,  1855,  of 
the  Quarter  1}'^  Journal  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  entitled  "-4^- 
ditory  apparatus  of  the  Culex  Mosquito,  by  Christopher  Johnston, 
M.  D.,  Baltimore,  U.  S." 

In  this  excellent  paper  I  fotind  clear  statements  showing  that 
its  talented  author  had  surmised  the  existence  of  some  of  the 
physical  facts  which  my  experiments  and  observations  have  es- 
tablished.* To  show  that  anatomical  facts  conform  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  antennal  fibrils  are  the  auditory  organs  of  the 
mosquito,  1  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  from  Dr. 
Johnston's  paper : 

*'  While  bearing  in  mind  the  difference  between  feeling  a  noise 
and  perceiving  a  vibration,  we  may  safely  assume  with  Carus — for 
a  great  number  of  insects,  at  least, — that  whenever  true  auditory 
organs  are  developed  in  them,  their  seat  is  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  anten7ioe.  That  these  parts  themselves  are, 
in  some  instances,  concerned  in  collecting  and  transmitting  so- 
norous vibrations,  we  hold  as  established  by  the  observations  we 
have  made,  particularly  upon  the  Culex  mosquito  ;  while  we  believe, 
as  Newport  has  asserted  in  general  terms,  that  they  serve  also  as 
tactile  organs. 

^"The  male  mosquito  differs  considerably,  as  is  well  known,  from 
the  female ;  his  body  being  smaller  and  of  a  darker  color,  and  his 
head  furnished  with  antennas  and  palpi  in  a  state  of  greater  de- 
velopment. (Fig.  92.)  Notwithstanding  the  fitness  of  his  organs 
for  predatory  purposes,  he  is  timid,  seldom  entering  dwellings  or 
annoying  man,  but  restricts  himself  to  damp  and  foul  places,  es- 
pecially sinks  and  privies.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
greater  extension  to  her  flight,  and  attacking  our  race,  is  the 
occasion  of  no  inconsiderable  disturbance  and  vexation  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

"The  head  of  the  male  mosquito,  about  067  mm.  wide,  is  pro- 

*  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  my  friend,  Prof.  Agassiz,  he  wrote  me  these 
words :  '*  I  can  hardly  express  my  delight  at  reading  your  letter.  I  feel  you  have  hit 
apon  one  of  the  most  fertile  mines  for  the  elucidation  of  a  problem  which  to  this  day 
is  a  puzzle  to  naturalists,  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  Articulates." 
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Tided  with  lunate  eyes,  between  which  in  front  superiorly  an 
fonnd  two  pyriform  cnpsnlea  nearly  touching  each  other,  ud 
having  implanted  into  tbem  the  very  remarkable  antennae. 

"  The  capsule,  measuring  about  0-21  mm.,  is  composed  or  khorsj 
substance,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  by  its  pedicle,  while  anteriorly 
it  rests  upon  a  horny  ring,  united  witli  its  fellow  bj'  a  transrene 
fenestrated  band,  and  to  which  it  is  Joined  by  a  thin  elastic  mem- 
brane. Esternallj- it  has  a  rounded  form,  hut  internally  it  resembles 
n  certain  sort  of  lamp  shade  with'a  constriction  near  its  middle; 
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and  between  this  inner  cup  and  outer  globe  there  exists  a  spaot 
except  at  the  bottom  or  proximal  end,  where  both  are  united. 

"The  antenuse  are  of  nearly  equal  length  in  the  male  and  the 
female. 

"In  the  mble,  the  antennee  is  about  l-TSmm.  in  length,  and 
consists  of  fourteen  joints,  twelve  short  and  nearly  equal,  and 
two  long  and  equal  terminal  ones,  the  latter  measuring  (tt^elber) 
0'70mm.  Each  of  the  shorter  joints  has  a  fenestrated  skeleton 
with  an  external  investment,  and  terminates  aimply  poateriorly. 
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but  is  encircled  anteriorly  with  about  forty  papiUas^  upon  which 
are  implanted  long  and  stiff  hairs,  the  proximal  sets  being  about 
0*79 mm.  and  the  distal  ones  0*70 mm.  in  length;  and  it  is  beset 
with  minute  bristles  in  front  of  each  whorl. 

*'  The  two  last  joints  have  each  a  whorl  of  about  twenty  short 
hairs  near  the  base. 

^^  In  the  female  the  joints  are  nearly  equal,  number  but  thirteen, 
and  have  each  a  whorl  of  about  a  dozen  small  hairs  around  the 
base.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  male,  the  parts  of  the  antennae 
enjoy  a  limited  motion  upon  each  other,  except  the  basal  joint, 
which,  being  fixed,  moves  with  the  capsule  upon  which  it  is  im- 
planted. 

*^The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  capsule, 
which  we  term  confidently  the  auditory  capsule,*  is  filled  with  a 
flaid  of  moderate  consistency,  opalescent  and  containing  minute 
spherical  corpuscles,  and  which  probably  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  nerve  as  does  the  Jymph  in  the  scalse  of  the  cochlea  of 
hijB^er  animals.  The  nerve  itself,  of  the  antenna,  proceeds  from 
the  first  or  cerebral  ganglion,  advances  toward  the  pedicle  of  the 
capsule  in  company  with  the  large  trachea,  which  sends  its  rami- 
ficatioos  throughout  the  entire  apparatus,  and,  penetrating  the 
pedicle,  its  filaments  divide  into  two  portions.  The  central  threads 
cootinae  forward  into  the  antenna,  and  are  lost  there ;  the  periph- 
eral ones,  on  the  contrary,  radiate  outward  in  every  direction, 
enter  the  capsular  space,  and  are  lodged  there  for  more  than  half 
their  length  in  sulci  wrought  in  the  inner  wall  or  cup  of  the  capsule. 

**  In  the  female  the  disposition  of  parts  is  observed  to  be  nearly 
the  same,  excepting  that  the  capsule  is  smaller,  and  that  the  last 
distal  antennal  joint  is  rudimental. 

*^  The  proboscis  does  not  differ  materially  in  the  two  sexes  ;  but 
the  palpi,  although  consisting  in  both  instances  of  the  same 
number  of  pieces,  are  very  unlike.  In  the  female  they  are  ex- 
tremely short,  but  in  the  male  attain  the  length  of  2*73  mm. ; 
while  the  proboscis  measures  but  2*16  mm.  They  are  curved  up- 
ward at  the  extremity. 

*****  The  position  of  the  capsules  strikes  us  as  extremely 
favorable  for  the  performance  of  the  function  which  we  assign  to 
them ;  besides  which  there  present  themselves  in  the  same  light 

*Sce  flg  92. 
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the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  capsules,  the  disposition  and 
lodgment  of  the  nerves,  the  fitness  of  the  expanded  whorls  for 
receiving,  and  of  the  jointed  antennae  fixed  by  the  immovable 
basal  joint  for  transmitting,  vibrations  created  by  the  sonorous 
undulations.  The  intra-capsular  fluid  is  impressed  by  the  shock, 
the  expanded  nerve  appreciates  the  eflfect  of  the  sound,  by  the 
quantity  of  the  impression ;  of  the  pitch,  or  quality  by  the  con- 
sonance of  particular  whorls  of  stifl*  hairs,  according  to  theu- 
lengths ;  and  of  the  direction  in  which  the  undulations  travel,  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  strike  upon  the  antennae,  or  may  be 
made  to  meet  either  antennae  in  consequence  of  an  opposite  move- 
ment of  that  part. 

"  That  the  male  should  be  endowed  with  superior  acuteness  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  appears  from  the  fact,  that  he  must  seek  the 
female  for  sexual  union  either  in  the  dim  twilight  or  in  the  dtjk 
night,  when  nothing  but  her  sharp  humming  noise  can  serve  him 
as  a  guide.  The  necessity  for  an  equal  perfection  of  hearing  does 
not  exist  in  the  female  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  organs 
of  the  one  attain  a  development  which  the  others  never  reach. 
In  these  views  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  borne  out  by  direct  ex- 
periment, in  connection  with  which  we  may  allude  to  the  greater 
difficulty  of  catching  the  male  mosquito. 

''  In  the  course  of  our  observations  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  antennae  serve  to  a  considerable  extent  as  organs 
of  touch  in  the  female ;  for  the  palpi  are  extremely  short,  while 
the  antennae  are  very  movable,  and  nearly  equal  the  proboscis 
in  length.  In  the  male,  however,  the  length  and  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  palpi  would  lead  us  to  look  for  the  seat  of  the  tactile 
sense  elsewhere,  and,  in  fact,  we  find  the  two  apical  antennal 
joints  to  be  long,  movable,  and  comparatively  free  from  hairs; 
and  the  relative  motion  of  the  remaining  joints  very  much  more 
limited." 

My  experiments  on  the  mosquito  began  late  in  the  fall,  and 
therefore  I  was  not  able  to  extend  them  to  other  insects.  This 
spring  I  purpose  to  resume  the  research,  and  will  experiment  es- 
pecially on  those  orthoptera  and  hemiptera  which  voluntarily  emit 
distinct  and  characteristic  sounds. 


THE  GOSSAMER  SPIDER.* 

BT   DR.    G.    LINCECUM. 

December  is,  in  Texas,  the  month  for  ballooning  spiders  to 
emigrate.  Webster  says,  "  gossamer,  a  fine,  filmy  substance 
like  cobwebs  floating  in  the  air,  in  calm,  clear  weather,  espec- 
ially in  autumn,  and  is  probably  formed  by  a  species  of  spider." 
Pretty  good  for  a  dictionary  maker.  But  he  didn't  know  how  it 
happened  to  be  floating  in  the  air. 

Sure  enough,  that  fine,  filmy  substance  is  formed  by  a  little 
spider.  I  have  seen  them  making  it.  It  is  a  balloon,  and  if 
Webster  had  caught  one  of  those  floating  locks  of  gossamer 
before  it  reached  a  landing  place,  he  would  have  found  the  little 
aeronaut  and  half  a  dozen  young  ones  aboard  of  it.  The  bal- 
loon is  the  plan  adopted  by  that  particular  species  of  Arachnidse, 
to  scatter  widecast  its  young  ones. 

This  species  of  spider  constructs  nets  and  snares,  and,  like 
many  other  species  of  the  family,  its  net  is  circular,  very  regularly 
and  systematically  constructed,  and  thoughtfully  placed  in  an  open 
passage  way,  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground  between  two 
bushy  trees,  and  above  the  contingency  of  being  broken  by  a 
roaming  cow  or  loose  horse. 

In  setting  and  establishing  the  two  first  brace  lines  between 
the  two  trees  it  has  selected  for  its  net,  it  displays  much  sagacity 
and  ingenuity,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the 
wind,  and  the  best  possible  method  and  position  to  avail  itself  of 
its  uses.  Climbing  up  the  tree  situated  to  the  windward,  it  takes 
position,  at  the  proper  elevation  on  the  point  of  the  longest  twig 
it  can  find  that  projects  towards  the  other  tree  of  its  selection ; 
and  spinning  one  of  its  gossamer  webs  of  the  proper  length, 
patiently  waits  for  a  breath  of  air  to  waft  it  across  the  vacant 
space  of  ten  to  twenty  feet  and  lash  its  viscid  extremity  to  some 
projecting  twig  or  leaf  of  the  opposite  tree.  It  holds  the  line  in 
its  hand,  feels  when  it  strikes,  and  instantly  making  the  home  end 
fast,  strikes  out  boldly  on  the  microscopic  thread,  lets  go  another 
thread  as  she  travels,  and  is  soon  observed  lashing  down  the  ends 

^Commuoicatcd  by  the  author  to  the  Smithsoniaa  Institution  and  published  by  per- 
mission of  Prof.  Henry. 
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of  the  now  double  line,  to  a  twig  of  the  other  tree.  This  done,  it 
runs  back  and  forth  on  it,  spinning  a  thread  every  trip  until  the 
line  is  ten  or  fifteen  ply. 

It  now  places  itself  on  another  twig  of  the  windward  laree,  as 
nearly  under  the  first  line  as  possible  and  six  or  eight  feet  below, 
lets  go  another  thread.  As  soon  as  it  feels  it  has  canght  on  the 
opposite  tree  it  fastens  down  the  home  end,  and  hastens  to  reenact 
all  we  saw  it  perform  on  the  first  line.  It  seems  to  be  much  elated 
and  encouraged  by  its  successes,  and,  now  hurriedly,  is  seen  climb- 
ing up  the  first  tree,  and  very  soon  is  engaged  at  work  as  near  the 
middle  of  the  upper  line,  as  could  have  been  obtained  by  actoai 
measurement.  Soon  it  is  observed  descending  spinning  out  a 
thread  as  it  goes,  it  being  safely  fastened  to  the  upper  line.  It 
swings  down  until  it  is  somewhat  below  the  lower  line;  but 
finds  that  the  thread  it  hangs  on,  is  half  a  yard  or  more  to  one 
side  of  its  lower  line.  It  now,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  at- 
tempts to  swing,  pendulum-like,  at  the  end  of  its  thread  to  and 
from  the  lower  line.  The  spider  soon  ascertained  that  success  did 
not  lie  in  that  experiment ;  and  wound  up  the  thread  it  was  hang- 
ing on  until  it  regained  its  position  on  the  middle  of  the  upper 
line.  It  was  very  nearly  calm,  and  it  rapidly  spun  6ut  a  long  wet 
thread,  which,  light  as  was  the  breeze,  passed  above  the  lower 
brace  line.  It  was  however  continuously  extended  until  it  struck 
amongst  the  brush  some  distance  away.  The  ingenious  little 
workman  continued  to  spin  out  the  thread,  until  the  slack  of  it 
bending  down  came  in  contact  and  adhered  to  the  lower  line. 
Feeling  the  entanglement,  it  immediately  ran  down,  cut  and  cast 
loose  the  surplus  end  of  the  thread,  carried  the  end  in  band  to  a 
point  at  right  angles  with  the  attachment  to  the  line  above,  made 
it  fast,  then  quickly  ran  about  a  yard  along  the  lower  brace,  aU 
tached  a  thread,  returning,  ran  up  the  middle  Une,  thenoe  along 
the  upper  brace  to  a  point  perpendicular  to  where  it  had  attached 
the  thread  in  hand  to  the  lower  brace,  drew  up  the  slack  and  made 
it  fast.  Then  passing  on  the  upper  brace  to  a  point  about  a  jard 
beyond  the  middle  dropped  line,  made  a  thread  fast  and  returning 
descended  the  middle  line,  carrying  the  thread  to  a  point  at  right 
angles  with  its  attachment  above,  and  giving  it  the  proper  tension, 
made  it  fast.  And  now,  laying  three  or  four  threads  on  each  of 
these  three  stay  lines,  the  balance  of  the  work,  though  tedioos, 
was  easily  accomplished. 
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After  laying  the  radiatiDg  lines,  it  goes  down  to  the  centre,* 
and  carefnlly  measuring  with  its  right  hind  leg,  seizes  with  its 
foot  one  of  the  lines,  and  drawing  it  down  forcibly,  ontil  it  touches 
the  web  vent;  it  adheres  and  is  instantly  let  go.  In  its  recoil, 
there  is  seen  to  be  drawn  out  a  milk  like  substance ;  this  lessens 
into  a  very  fine  web  which  instantly  dries.  It  then  moves  onwards 
to  the  next  line  and  with  the  same  hind  foot  seizes  it  at  the 
proper  measurement,  draws  it  down  as  before  until  it  touches 
the  web  fount,  lets  it  recoil  and  spin  out  the  gossamer  web ;  and 
so  on,  fh>m  line  to  line,  measuring  the  meshes  exactly  the  same 
distance  moving  to  the  left ;  the  circular  line  is  put  on  spirally. 

The  gossamer  spider  will  weigh  near  two  grains;  it  is  well 
formed,  of  a  grayish  pea  green,  the  legs  rather  long.  Quick  in  its 
movements,  but  a  little  timid ;  it  will  drop  its  work  and  run  on  the 
approach  of  a  stranger.  One  species  of  mud  dauber  destroys  mul- 
titudes of  the  gossamer  spiders. 

When,  in  the  last  days  of  November  there  comes  a  clear  day, 
temperature  60°  Fah.  wind  gently  from  the  south ;  at  about  one 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  and  afterwards  during  the  succeeding  three  hours, 
may  be  seen,  in  this  latitude  at  various  heights  and  distance,  very 
many  white  locks  of  gossamer  floating  smoothly  in  the  air,  all 
going  with  the  wind.  These  are  the  balloons  of  the  gossamer 
spider.  And  there  is  a  mother  and  half  a  dozen  or  more  young 
spiders  aboard  of  every  one  of  them. 

Each  balloon  is  furnished  with  two  long  lines  at  the  forward  end, 
which  may  be  seen,  waving  and  flapping  in  the  wind  as  they  fly, 
and  seeming  to  aid  in  preserving  the  equable  position  of  the  light 
floating  craft. 

Towards  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  spectator  will  observe  that  the 
balloons  are  beginning  to  descend ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  will 
see  great  numbers  of  long  glittering  webs,  detached  and  floating 
at  random  all  rising  higher  as  they  go  on  with  the  wind. 

Meanwhile  the  balloons  with  their  freight  are  whirling,  not  very 
rapidly  downwards,  until  they  strike  some  tall  weeil  or  grass, 
when  they  become  entangled,  and  the  passengers  instantly  leap 
out,  and  spinning  out  a  web  swing  themselves  down  to  the  ground. 

If  the  observer  is  near  enough  when  the  balloon  strikes  he  can 
see  all  this. 

I  have  noticed  these  balloons,  when  the  wind  was  brisk  passing 
very  rapidly,  at  an  altitude  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet.    There 
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is  no  telling  where  tbey  came  from  or  how  far  they  might  float. 
150,  or  200  miles  perhaps.  Thus  is  scattered  the  species  over 
vast  districts,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  object  of  their  aeronautic 
journey. 

When  they  intend  to  make  an  ascension,  they  fix  themselves  on 
some  extreme  point  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  weed  or  com  tassel ; 
there  carefully  spin  out  a  lock  of  white  gossamer  five  or  six  inches 
long  and  two  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  tapering  towards  the  ends ; 
holding  it  all  the  time  in  the  gentle  breeze  by  a  thread  two  or  three 
inches  long,  which,  being  attached  to  the  end  of  the  selected 
point,  detains  the  balloon  until  it  is  finished.  They  then  spin  oot 
at  the  bow  two  lines  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  another  at  the 
stern  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  then  cut  the  cable  and  float  briskly 
upwards  and  forwards  on  an  inclined  plane. 

I  once  observed  one  of  these  spiders  at  work  on  the  upper  comer 
of  an  open,  outside  door  shutter.  She  was  spinning  gossamer,  of 
which  she  was  forming  a  balloon ;  and  clinging  to  her  thorax  was 
a  little  cluster  of  minute,  young  spiders.  She  finished  up  the  body 
of  the  balloon ;  threw  out  the  long  bow  lines,  which  were  flapping 
and  fluttering  on  the  now  gently  increasing  breeze,  several  minutes 
before  she  got  all  ready  for  the  ascension.  She  seemed  to  be 
fixing  the  bottom  and  widening  her  hammock-shaped  balloon.  And 
now  the  breeze  being  suitable,  she  moved  to  the  cable  in  the  stern, 
severed  it,  and  her  craft  bounded  upwards  and  soaring  away 
northwards,  was  soon  beyond  the  scope  of  my  observation.  I 
was  standing  near  when  it  was  preparing  to  cast  loose  the  cable ; 
and  had  thought  I  would  arrest  its  flight  but  it  bounded  away  with 
such  a  sudden  hop,  that  I  missed  and  it  was  gone. 


ON  THE  NESTING  OF   CERTAIN  HAWKS,   ETC. 

BY  DR.   ELLIOTT   CODES,   U.    8.   A. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Naturalist  I  gave  some  account  of 
the  nidification  of  Swainson's  buzzard  {Buteo  Swaifisojii)^  but  had 
nothing  to  say  of  the  eggs,  as  I  took  the  fleld  last  season  too  late 
for  them.    The  present  year  I  have  secured  numerous  sets,  and 
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noticed  an  interesting  variation  from  the  usual  mode  of  nesting, 
necessarily  brought  about  by  the  entire  absence  of  trees.  In 
Montana,  as  in  most  of  Dakota,  Swainson's  buzzard  occurs  in 
great  numbers  over  large  areas  of  almost  unbroken,  arid  and  cac- 
tus-ridden prairie,  where,  even  along  the  water-courses,  there  may 
be  no  trees  or  bushes  for  many  miles.  Several  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Milk  river,  which  we  have  crossed  this  season, 
are  entirely  unwooded  ;  the  streams  cut  their  sinuous  course  deep 
into  the  loose  soil  of  the  prairie,  making  on  the  convexity  of 
almost  every  turn  a  bold  perpendicular  earth-bank  a  hundred  feet, 
more  or  less,  in  height.  To  these  "cut-banks"  as  they  are  called, 
Swainson's  and  some  other  hawks,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  re- 
sort to  breed.  The  nest  is  composed  of  small  sticks — the  stems 
of  sage  brush  and  other  rank  weeds — with  grasses,  etc.,  and  is  of 
the  usual  size  and  sh^pe ;  it  rests  directly  on  the  earth  of  some 
little  projecting  sfielf  of  ground,  generally  near  the  top  of  the 
embankment.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  I  have  taken,  fVesh  and  in 
various  stages  of  incubation,  from  the  latter  part  of  June  till  the 
middle  of  July.  No  one  of  the  numerous  sets  contained  more 
than  two  eggs ;  this  is  obviously  the  usual  complement,  in  this  lat- 
itude at  least,  though  presumably  not  the  maximum.  In  one  in- 
stance, I  found  but  a  single  egg  in  the  nest,  so  far  advanced  in 
incubation  that  I  was  satisfied  no  other  would  have  been  laid. 
These  eggs  differ,  furthermore,  from  what  I  believe  to  be  the  inile 
in  this  genus,  in  being  nearly  colorless  and  unmarked.  They  are 
quite  like  hens'  eggs  in  general  appearance,  as  well  as  in  size  and 
shape.  Most  of  my  specimens  are  uniform  dull  white,  with  no 
more  evident  markings  than  such  obsolete  grayish  spots  as  are 
frequently  observed  in  the  eggs  of  the  marsh  hawk  (Circus  cya- 
netts  Hudsonicus)  ;  a  few  have  some  obvious  dirty-brown  scratchy 
spots,  in  every  instance  at  the  small  end  ;  none  are  marked  all 
over,  nor  are  any  of  them  strongly  blotched  at  all.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  predicate  the  normal  character  of  these  eggs 
upon  any  rule  which  might  be  supposed  to  hold  in  this  genus. 
Plain  colorless  eggs,  the  well-known  exceptions  in  the  cases  of 
many  or  most  species  of  Buteo,  are  here  the  rule. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  ferrugineous  buzzard 
{Archibuteo  ferrugineus)  which  is  accredited,  and  properly  so,  with 
a  decidedly  western  range,  is  a  common  species  of  eastern  Montana 
and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Dakota,  in  latitude  49°.    I  have 
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frequently  seen  it  this  summer  along  the  northern  tributaries  of 
Milk  river,  where  I  have  secured  some  fine  specimens  of  old  and 
young,  and  observed  its  nidification.  This  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  Buteo  Swainsoni^  the  nest  which  I  found  being  placed 
on  a  little  projection  on  the  face  of  an  earth  bluff.  It  contained 
three  young,  about  ready  to  take  flight,  July  18th. 

I  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  yet  a  third  species  of  hawk 
nesting  in  the  same  unusual  manner.  This  was  the  peregrine 
falcon  or  duck  hawk  {Falco  communis)^  a  bird  whose  nidificatioD, 
under  varying  circumstances,  has  occasioned  some  little  eon- 
troversy,  and  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  of 
the  American  to  the  European  form.  I  was  much  gratified  to  dis- 
cover the  nest,  which  very  few  ornithologists  have  seen  in  this 
country,  and  to  note  how  readily  the  bird  adapted  itself  to  its 
special  surroundings.  In  this  region  the  fi^lcon  may  be  truthfullj 
said  to  nest  on  the  ground;  yet  we  must  remember  that  it  is  merely 
the  replacing  by  an  earthen  embankment  of  the  rocky  crags  where 
the  bird  is  described  as  usually  nesting.  In  efiect  the  location  is 
the  same.  One  of  the  two  nests  I  found  was  almost  within  rifle- 
shot of  the  two  spots  where  Swainson's  and  the  ferrugineous  boi- 
zard  were  respectively  nesting.  It  was  almost  a  burrow  in  the 
ground,  so  completely  was  it  hidden  on  a  little  shelf  of  earth  be- 
neath a  projecting  mass,  and  further  concealed  by  a  tall  column  of 
earth  nearly  washed  away  from  the  face  of  the  bank.  This  nest 
contained  three  young  ones,  just  able  to  fly.  On  lowering  a  man 
down  by  a  rope  over  the  brow  of  the  bank,  they  left  the  nest 
and  circled  about  till  two  were  shot ;  one  parent  had  been  already 
destroyed;  the  other  was  not  seen.  The  third  young  one  wis 
afterward  brought  to  me  by  a  soldier  who  had  managed  to  capture 
it  alive ;  it  is  still  in  my  possession,  and  is  proving  itself  a  spirited 
and  enterprising  prisoner.  The  other  nest  was  on  the  bare  face  of 
a  perpendicular  embankment,  on  a  slight  shelf  about  twelve  feet 
below  the  top.  It  likewise  contained  three  young  (July  19th),  not 
3'et  able  to  leave  the. nest.  Both  parents  hovered  overhead  with 
loud  harsh  cries ;  the  male  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  but  the 
mother  bird,  more  intrepid  in  the  defence  of  her  hoipe,  menaced 
me  at  close  range,  till,  at  one  of  her  swoops,  I  brought  her  to  the 
ground.  I  endeavored  without  success  to  lasso  the  young  ones 
out  of  the  nest ;  they  repeatedly  cleared  themselves  of  the  noose 
just  as  it  began  to  draw  upon  them ;  and  as  the  crumbling  state  of 
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the  bank  rendered  descent  to  the  nest  too  dangerous  to  be  tried,  I 
left  the  family  to  the  care  of  the  father,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
has  since  done  more  for  his  family  than  he  did  on  the  occasion  just 
mentioned. 

The  character  of  the  embankments  on  which  all  these  hawks 
nested  may  be  perfectly  indicated  in  the  fact  that  they  were  also  the 
resort  of  myriads  of  cliff  swallows  {Hirundo  lunifrons).  Thou- 
sands of  the  swallows'  nests  patched  the  face  of  the  banks  in  vari- 
ous places ;  one  large  cluster  was  noticed  near  a  buzzard's  nest ; 
while  another  group  was  affixed  within  a  few  feet  of  one  of  the 
falcon's  nests.  I  was  not  long  enough  on  the  spot  to  determine 
whether  the  swallows  were  fond  of  their  bold  and  powerful  neigh- 
bors or  not. 

In  speaking  of  this  unusual  association  of  swallows  and  falcons, 
I  am  reminded  to  note  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  between  a 
pair  of  Arkansas  flycatchers,  and  Swainson's  buzzard ;  their  nests 
being  in  the  same  tree  and  but  a  few  feet  apart.  Both  birds  were 
incubating  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  Arkansas  flycatcher  (Tyranntis  verticalis)^  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  small  birds  along  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the 
wooded  parts  of  the  Milk  river  and  its  tributaries.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed,  however,  it  will  not  go  into  an  entirely  treeless 
country.  In  travelling  over  the  prairie,  no  sooner  do  we  strike  a 
^^coule"  (ravine)  with  scattered  cottonwoods  and  box-elders,  than 
we  hear  the  shrill  cries  of  these  birds;  and  the  nest — or  several 
of  them — may  usually  be  soon  discovered,  the  nest  being  bulky, 
and  the  trees  straggling,  with  thin  foliage.  These  birds  lay  later 
than  most  species  in  this  country.  I  have  taken  fresh  eggs  up  to 
the  middle  of  July,  and  am  sure  there  was  no  previous  brood. 
The  nests  are  in  a  fork  or  crotch,  generally  far  out  on  the  limb, 
but  sometimes  directly  against  the  trunk ;  and  at  any  height  from 
five  or  six  to  forty  or  flfty  feet.  The  common  kingbird  is  gener- 
ally seen  in  company  with  this  species ;  I  have  taken  both  nests 
from  the  same  tree.  The  eggs  of  the  two  are  indistinguishable ; 
nor  can  the  nests  be  told  apart  with  certainty ;  though  on  an  aver- 
age the  Arkansas  is  the  larger,  softer  and  flufller,  with  more  weedy 
and  downy  material  and  fewer  slender  rootlets ;  it  is  also  rather 
less  compactly  built.  The  eggs  run  from  three  to  six  in  number. 
With  the  same  general  habits,  these  two  flycatchers  may  instantly 
be  recognized  by  the  voice ;  that  of  the  Arkansas  is  much  harsher 
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and  louder  than  that  of  the  common  kingbird,  which  more  nearly 
resembles  the  twittering  of  a  martin.  The  difference  is  very 
noticeable  when  the  two  species  are  hovering  together  overhead, 
bewailing  the  spoliation  of  their  homes. 

Our  common  kingbird  may  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  cow- 
bird's  victims,  and  to  the  shorter  catalogue  of  those  ingenious  birds 
who  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  egg  by  building  a  two-story  nest 
I  have  such  a  one  in  my  collection,  with  a  cowbird's  egg  safely 
shut  up  in  the  basement. 

Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of  has  been  entered  upon  the  records 
respecting  the  nidification  of  the  mountain  plover  (Eiidromias  mon- 
tana),  I  find  it  breeding  quite  commonly  in  all  the  region  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Milk  river,  and  extending  at  least  as  far  east  as 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  It  nests  on  the  open  prairie,  in  June  and 
July.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  nidification ;  the  nest  is 
merely  a  slight  depression,  lined  with  a  few  grass  blades.  The 
only  set  of  eggs  I  have  contains  three ;  and  as  I  have  several 
times  noticed  the  parent  leading  her  brood  of  three  young  over 
the  prairie,  I  conclude  that  this  number,  and  not  four,  is  the  usual 
complement,  in  this  latitude  at  least.  The  eggs  are  as  described 
in  my  late  work ;  they  are  rather  peculiar,  and  little  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  those  of  any  of  the  allied  waders.  When  startled 
from  the  nest  the  bird  makes  off  crouching  low,  running  swiftly  but 
with  frequent  pauses,  and  uttering  meanwhile  a  low  chattering 
note,  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  soft  mellow  cry.  As  I  have  said, 
the  bird  nests  anywhere  on  the  dry  prairie ;  but  if  it  have  any 
preference,  it  is  for  the  stretches  of  low  loose  grassy  groand  where 
the  prairie  dogs  settle,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  arid  and 
gravelly  or  stony  prairie.  The  period  of  nesting  mast  be  pro- 
tracted ;  for  I  have  taken  nearly  fresh  eggs  at  the  same  time  thai 
T  saw  broods  running  about,  and  but  a  few  days  before  well  feath- 
ered young,  no  longer  under  charge  of  the  parent  were  obtiuned. 

The  numberless  alkaline  pools  or  small  lakes  with  which  por- 
tions of  Dakota  and  Montana  are  cursed  are  the  favorite  breeding 
resorts  of  two  very  elegant  and  interesting  birds ;  the  avocet,  and 
Wilson's  phalarope.  These  two  species  are  always  intimately 
associated  in  my  mind,  so  frequently  have  I  found  them  together, 
not  only  in  this  region,  but  in  Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the  west 
The  avocet  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  birds  of  the  saline 
regions  of  our  Territories.    In  flight  we  recognize  it  at  any  dis- 
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tance  by  its  resemblance  to  a  miniature  crane ;  its  body  white,  and 
wings  black,  its  long  blue  legs  stretched  stiffly  straight  behind,  and 
the  measured  sweep  of  its  ample  wings,  unlike  the  quicker  beats  of 
the  thin,  pointed  pinions  of  its  allies.  Its  voice  is  also  character- 
istic ;  the  harsh  noise  is  incessant  when  the  breeding  places  are 
invaded.  This  bird  must  nest  quite  early ;  as  I  found  no  eggs, 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  well  grown  and  completely  feathered 
young  birds  were  flocking.  These  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
adults  among  other  marks,  by  the  curiously  swollen  condition  of 
the  shank ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  being  two  or  three  times 
as  thick  as  the  tibia.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  phalaropes 
and  other  waders.  As  regards  the  singular  bill  of  the  avocet,  the 
amount  of  curvature  of  which  has  occasioned  no  little  discussion, 
I  may  observe  that  I  have  shot  some  birds  with  the  bill  about  as 
much  curved  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  Wilson's  figure,  which 
has  been  severely  criticised,  and  others  with  the  bill  as  straight 
as  Audubon  drew  it ;  nor  was  the  difference,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
anything  more  than  fortuitous.  The  degree  of  swimming  power 
the  avocet  possesses  has  also  been  variously  estimated.  The  bird 
generally  wades  about  after  its  food ;  but  on  striking  a  deep  place 
begins  to  swim  without  the  slightest  hesitation  ;  and  moreover,  I 
have  seen  it  alight  from  on  wing  on  deep  water,  and  swim  about 
as  freely  as  a  duck.  In  this  respect,  the  avocet  and  the  phalarope 
are  about  on  a  par. 

One  of  the  most  generally  diffused  of  the  birds  that  breed 
along  the  Upper  Missouri  and  in  the  Milk  river  region  is  the 
long-billed  curlew  {Numenius  longirostris).  I  have  travelled  for 
daj's  together  and  scarcely  lost  sight  of  these  birds  for  an  hour, 
during  the  daytime  ;  while  at  night  their  piercing  and  lugubrious 
cries  resounded  to  the  howling  of  the  wolves.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  melancholy,  and  almost  foreboding,  in  their  screams, 
heard  in  these  remote  wilds,  where  the  traveller  is  never  entirely 
free  from  a  sense  of  contingent  danger.  The  birds  breed  any- 
where on  the  broad  prairie — perhaps  oftenest  in  the  vicinity  of 
pools  and  sloughs,  but  not  necessarily  near  water.  The  eggs  are 
mostly  laid  in  June,  but  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  time.  Thus 
I  have  taken  a  set  in  July,  having  previously  caught  young  birds. 
These,  like  other  waders  when  young,  have  a  curiously  clumsy 
and  gawky  appearance  when  running  over  the  prairie,  as  if  their 
legs  were  too  long  and  heavy  to  be  easily  managed.    They  may 
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readily  be  caught  duriDg  the  first  week  or  two.  At  this  age  the 
bill  is  about  two  inches  long,  comparatively  stout  throughout,  and 
scarcely  decurved. 

Among  the  smaller  birds  of  the  boundless  prairie,  a  few  species 
are  specially  notable.  The  commonest  and  most  oniyersally  dif- 
fbsed  is  the  western  horned  lark  {EremophUa  cdpestris  leucoU^ma) ; 
we  find  it  breeding  everywhere.  It  begins  to  lay  very  early; 
the  curiously  speckled  young  ones,  quite  unlike  the  adults,  may 
be  taken  any  time  in  June,  already  flying ;  while  ^gs  (doubtless 
of  a  second  brood)  may  be  secured  through  July.  The  mode 
of  nesting  of  the  larks,  and  of  the  three  most  conspicuous  prairie 
fringiUaries^  is  substantially  the  same.  The  three  to  which  I  refer 
are  the  bay-winged  bunting  (Pooecetea  gramineus  confinis)^  the 
chestnut-collared  bunting  (Plectrophanes  omcUits)  and  Maccown's 
bunting  (P.  Maccoumii),  These  two  Plectrophanes  are  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  prairie  sparrows,  and  are  found  together  in 
abundance  in  most  of  the  regions  here  under  consideration.  P. 
omatus  however,  is  rather  the  more  easterly  of  the  two.  Tbos, 
it  is  common  all  over,  northern  Dakota  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Montana ;  while  I  have  seen  none  since  I  came  the  first  few  miles 
up  the  Milk  river,  where  P.  Maccownii  increases  in  numbers,  then 
becomes  the  prevailing,  and  finally  the  only  species.  The  chestnut- 
collared  has  a  very  pretty  habit  of  soaring,  like  Sprague's  lark, 
while  the  female  is  incubating,  singing  in  the  air,  and  letting  itself 
gradually  down  like  a  parachute,  with  the  wings  stretched  upward 
at  a  right  angle  with  each  other  ^  an  action  that  displays  the  glossy 
black  of  the  under  parts  and  the  white  of  the  tail  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Floating  thus  lightly  in  the  air  they  remind  one  of  but- 
terflies ;  and  their  song,  though  not  of  the  highest  excellence,  is 
sweet,  gladsome  and  musical. 

Great  numbers  of  water-fowl  stay  their  flight  to  nest  in  the 
pools  and  sloughs  of  our  Northern  Boundary ;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  mallards,  widgeons,  shovellers,  teals,  pintails,  scaups, 
bufile-heads  and  wild  geese.  To  resume  the  subject  with  which 
this  slight  article  began,  namely,  exceptional  modes  of  nesting,  I 
would  say  that  the  geese  of  this  region  sometimes  nest  on  .the 
ground  around  the  ponds,  as  geese  ordinarily  do,  and  then  again 
they  sometimes  nest  in  treesy  somewhat  like  wood  ducks,  only  that 
they  do  not  enter  holes  for  this  purpose.  Arboreal  nidification  of 
geese  sounds  strangely,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  it  is  a  well 
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known  circumstance  to  those  persons  who  inhabit  the  coontry, 
however  unenlightened  ornithologists  may  be  in  the  matter.  It 
ftimishes  a  case  parallel  with  that  related  by  Audubon,  of  the 
herring  gull  nesting  in  communities,  in  trees. 

I  will  conclude  with  an  observation  on  the  digestive  arrange- 
ments of  the  sage  cock — a  bird  which  I  have  only  lately  seen 
aliye.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  feed  exclusively  upon 
sage  leaves.  All  those  I  shot  had  the  craw  fhll  of  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects,  and  had  nothing  else  in  it.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  that  the  bird  has  no  gizzard  ;  the  gizzard  is  indeed  quite 
thin,  so  as  to  appear  merely  a  membranous  bag,  but  for  all  I 
could  see  that  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  is  the  same  as  that 
obtaining  in  other  gallinaceous  birds.  The  case  is  simply  a 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  muscle,  without  any  essential  change 
in  arrangement.  At  least  this  is  the  result  of  an  off-hand  dissec- 
tion, such  as  one  would  be  likely  to  make  in  the  field.  The 
change  is  an  evident  adaptation  to  the  soft  and  succulent  or  juicy 
nature  of  the  bird's  food — buds,  leaves  and  insects,  instead  of 
grain.  There  is  another  peculiarity  of  this  bird,  also  dependent 
upon  its  food,  and  the  nature  of  the  digestive  process.  When 
flushed  it  almost  invariably  acts  in  the  way  which  has  given  the 
green  heron  (Ardea  virescens)  its  inelegant  popular  appellation. — 
Milk  River,  at  49°,  July  25,  1874. 
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BY  DR.    AUGUST   WEISSMAN. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  general  results  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions a  short  chronological  exhibit  of  all  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment will  be  useful. 

In  agreement  with  all  the  earlier  observations  on  the  embry- 
ology of  other  insects  it  is  apparent  that  during  the  life  of  the 
larva,  in  its  outer  form  as  well  as  the  internal  organs,  only  the 

^Though  Weissman's  famous  work, "  The  Development  of  Diptera/'  was  pabllshed 
as  long  ago  as  1861,  yet  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  yalue  the  translation  of  a  few  of 
the  concluding  chapters  which  have  not  preriously  been  rendered  into  English.  The 
present  chapter  is  entitled  '*  View  of  the  Phenomena  of  Development.''— A.  S.  P. 
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phenoinena  of  growth  are  manifested,  and  not  a  deeper  reaching 
metamorphosis.  As  the  enlargement  of  an  organ  by  simple  growth 
in  the  Vertebrates  is  allied  with  a  new  formation  of  blood  vessels, 
so  here  the  origin  of  a  new  trachea  is  accompanied  by  the  speedy 
enlargement  of  muscles  and  intestine,  and  with  this  very  impor- 
tant continual  increase  of  the  net-work  of  tracheae  is  combined  an 
expansion  and  increase  in  volume,  so  that  after  the  first  moulting, 
on  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  a  new  pair  of  stigmata  are  formed, 
while  the  aperture  in  the  hinder  one  is  doubled,  and  after  a  sec- 
ond moulting,  a  three-fold  aperture  is  made.  Accompanying  this 
is  a  certain  change  in  the  apparatus  of  hooks  arming  the  mouth 
of  the  larva.  All  these  changes  are  not  of  great  importance ;  they 
lead  to  no  new  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  animal ;  they  are 
series  of  processes  which  precede  the  formation  of  entirely  new 
organs  or  parts.  Transformation  in  this  last  sense  occurs  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  larva,  out  of  which  the  parts  of  the  adult  insects 
are  developed.  The  genital  glands,  as  well  as  the  outer  skin  of  the 
segments  bearing  the  appendages  of  the  fly's  body,  are  already  formed 
in  the  larva;  indeed  they  are  even  formed  during  the  development  of 
the  embryo. 

We  find  ourselves  in  fact  almost  going  back  to  the  encasement 
theory  of  Swammerdam,  who  believed  that  the  larva,  pupa  and  but- 
terfly were  imprisoned  from  the  very  first  in  each  other,  and  came 
to  light  by  the  successive  casting  ofi*  of  each  skin.  It  is  in  fact 
only  this,  that  the  parts  of  the  fly*  do  not  all  lie  perfectly  formed 
within  the  larva,  but  exist  only  as  rudiments,  and  that  only  a 
part  of  the  body  of  the  fly  is  newly  formed,  while  some  of  the 
parts  will  be  produced  out  of  the  larva.  The  head  and  thorax 
with  their  appendages  are  formed  within  the  larva  by  the  gradaal 
development  of  special  cell  masses.  The  abdomen,  however, 
arises  through  a  simple  change  of  a  number  of  larval  segments. 
The  head  and  thorax  arise  not  as  a  whole  out  of  a  single  cell 
mass,  but  in  separate  pieces,  out  of  which  after  pupation  the  whole 
form  is  perfected. 

The  head  arises  out  of  two  groups  of  cells  which  originate  from 
a  nervous  filament  sent  ofi*  from  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion ; 
but  each  segment  of  the  thorax  arises  out  of  four  separate  groups 
of  cells  which  are  partly  inserted  in  the  course  of  a  slender  fila- 
ment, and  are  in  part  blended  with  the  peritoneal  skin  of  a  trachea. 

*  This  chapter  relates  whoUy  to  Sfusca  vomitoria. 
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These  collections  of  cells  form  flat  disk-like  bodies  which  are 
enclosed  in  a  structureless  membrane  and  may  be  termed  the  tm- 
ctginal  disks.  In  each  imaginal  disk  of  the  thorax  arises  a  quarter 
of  a  segment  with  the  appendage  belonging  to  it ;  the  two  imag- 
inal disks  of  the  head,  the  appendages  of  the  brain,  unite  them- 
selves into  a  hinder  division,  the  eye-disks ;  and  an  anterior  which 
forms  the  germ  of  the  antennae  and  remaining  portion  of  the  head. 

The  pupation  in  Sarcophaga  occurs  eight  or  ten  days  afler  the 
exclusion  of  the  larva  from  the  egg.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
marked  contraction  of  the  whole  body,  with  an  infolding  of  the 
first  segments. 

Under  the  hardened,  barrel-shaped,  larva  skin  [puparium],  the 
true  pupa  is  formed,  L  e.,  the  body  of  the  fly  enclosed  by  a  special 
membrane,  the  pupa-sheath.  The  process  of  formation  of  the 
body  of  the  fly,  while  thus  enclosed,  lasts  for  four  days  after  the 
pupation.  Then  it  reaches  that  stage  which  in  the  development 
of  the  butterfly  is  shown  by  a  stripping  off  of  the  larva  skin,  and 
the  formation  of  the  pupa  is  ended ;  then  begins  the  development 
of  the  same.  This  consists  in  the  building  up  of  the  external 
form  of  the  body,  and  in  establishing  the  position  and  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  organs.  This  period  can  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  which  are  here  described  chronologically.  The  first 
division  consists  of  the  more  delicate  modelling  of  the  outer  form. 
Hitherto  the  insect  has  appeared  only  in  its  crudest  shape,  the 
appendages  of  the  thorax  and  head  are  but  rudimentary,  neither 
attaining  their  full  size,  nor  their  definitive  form.  All  these  parts 
are  now  entirely  formed,  and  are  matured  in  from  two  to  seven 
days,  and  already  covered  with  colorless  hairs  and  bristles. 

The  second  division  covers  the  period  of  the  eighth  to  the 
twentieth  day,  during  which  time  the  inner  organs  are  completed, 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  assumes  its  peculiar  colors. 

The  first  period,  that  of  the  formation  of  the  pupa,  lasting  from 
one  to  four  da^-s,  begins  with  the  destruction  of  the  four  anterior 
segments  of  the  larva.  The  hypodermis  which  gives  it  its  form 
is  loosened,  the  muscles  of  the  body- walls,  as  also  of  the  pharynx, 
the  cellular  walls  of  the  pharynx  itself,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  with  the  sucking  stomach,  follow  next.  During  this 
time  the  thoracic  pieces  are  developed  from  the  imaginal  disks ; 
they  give  origin  to  the  appendages,  which  are  indeed  very  short, 
but  still  each  joint  can  be  distinguished,  and  are  nothing  but  i^ 
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projection  outwards  of  these  same  thoracic  pieces.  Howerer 
here — as  we  had  until  now  thought — the  appendages  of  tiie  imago 
do  not  result  from  a  simple  thrusting  out  of  the  larval  hypodermis, 
as  would  seem  to  be  correct  in  a  morphological  view,  which  would 
consider  the  appendages  of  the  insectean  body  as  projections  of 
the  skin,  during  their  development  not  aborted,  bnt  persistent 
They  are  in  fact  still,  however,  projections  outwards  of  the  skin, 
though  they  are  formed  at  a  time  when  the  skin  has  not  grown 
into  closed  segments.  Still  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
the  formative  disks  of  the  thorax  appended  to  tiieir  pedicels 
(nerves,  tracheae)  in  the  form  of  swollen  transparent  vesicles,  and 
within  them  the  thoracic  pieties  to  which  they  are  closely  related, 
with  its  appendage,  can  be  easily  observed.  In  three  days  they 
have  attained  their  perfection,  the  skin  peels  off  and  falls  away, 
and  they  now  become  three  completed  rings,  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments. At  the  same  time  the  tracheae  of  the  larva  are  thrown  off, 
and  then  begins  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  tracheary  system, 
which  performs  its  functions  only  during  the  pupal  period.  In  its 
trunks  and  larger  branches  it  resembles  the  larval  system,  hot  is 
the  terminal  rings  is  unlike  anything  else.  In  this  respect  their 
structure  is  very  peculiar,  in  that  all  the  ends  project  freely  into 
the  liquids  of  the  body,  and  nowhere,  as  before,  do  they  send  fine 
branches  to  the  different  organs.  The  filling  of  the  new  system 
of  air  vessels  with  air  does  not  go  on  during  the  remaining  moolt- 
ings,  through  a  removal  of  the  old  proximal  tubes  (inHmarohreM) ; 
this  cannot  be  completely  seen  during  the  life  of  the  pupa,  bat 
through  the  cross  division  of  the  proximal  tubes  {iniimarokren) 
in  a  determined  place  of  the  stem  near  the  anterior  stigmata. 

At  the  third  day  the  three  segments  of  the  thorax  unite  to  form 
a  small  ring  which  posteriorly  coalesces  with  the  edge  of  the  fifth 
larval  segment ;  but  the  anterior  edges  are  puffed  up  and  are  opoi. 
In  the  opening  lie  loose  the  chitinous  parts  of  the  mouth  parts, 
the  apparatus  of  hooks.    The  head  of  the  fly  is  not  yet  to  be  seen, 
but  the  rudiments  of  the  same  are  still  visible  within  the  thorax. 
In  the  two  formative  disks  of  the  body,  which  we  would  oonsider 
as  appendages  to  the  brain,  develop  into  a  vesicle  containing  the 
(Bsophagal  ganglion,  the  head-vesicle,  on  which  the  eyes  and  an- 
tennae are  already  indicated,  and  f^om  under  whose  hinder  edge 
the  proboscis  grows  out.    On  the  fourth  day  the  head,  which  has 
advanced  forwards  fh>m  within  the  thorax,  comes  to  light,  and  if 
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accompanied  by  an  uninterrupted,  strong  contraction  of  the  eight 
hinder  segments  of  the  larva  still  contained  within.  These  last  are 
shortened,  and  soon  assume  the  form  of  the  abdomen  of  the  adult 
fly.  The  head  thus  presses  forwards  out  of  the  thorax,  keeps 
pace  in  development  with  the  thorax ;  the  body  of  the  pupa  then 
lies  as  a  whole  contained  within  the  puparium,  and  thus  indicates 
the  end  of  the  first  period. 

The  process  of  development  of  the  first  four  days  is  confined 
not  wholly  to  the  outer  crust  of  the  body,  but  also  to  the  new  re- 
modelling, or  transformations  of  some  of  the  inner  organs.  The 
nervous  centres  which  had  been  separated  in  the  larva  here  become 
united ;  an  infra-CBSophageal  ganglion  separates  (abschniirt)  from 
the  ventral  cord,  and  the  upper  (supra-cesophagcal  ganglion)  di- 
vides into  two  divisions,  of  which  the  outer  may  be  considered  the 
central  organ  of  the  sense  of  sight  (ganglion  opticum)  and  as  the 
bidb  of  the  compound  eyes. 

All  the  anterior  and  middle  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
sloughs  off,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  becomes  renewed.  This 
happens  only  to  the  cesophagus  and  chyle-stomach,  while  the  pro- 
ventricalus  and  csecal  appendages  of  the  stomach  are  not  thus  re- 
produced. They  break  up  cell  by  cell;  these  cells  are  carried 
into  the  chyle-stomach  forming  there  a  compact  mass,  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  peculiar  covering,  as  if  encysted.  They  do 
not  fill  up  the  cavity,  but  swim  in  a  honey-like  liquid  which  by 
this  time  will  have  been  secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  walls.  Here 
the  cells  are  preserved,  though  the  organ  is  destroyed,  thus  the 
reconversion  is  effected  in  the  walls  of  the  chyle-stomach.  Each 
cell  decays  by  fatty  degeneration  and  in  the  place  of  the  old  cells 
arise  new  ones  which  rebuild  the  organ.  The  destruction  of  the 
cells  is  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls,  and 
thereby  an  important  shortening  of  the  organ  is  produced.  Next 
these  muscles  as  well  as  the  tracheae  decay,  many  branches  of 
which  are  interwoven  around  the  stomach  of  the  larva;  the 
alimentary  canal  remains  without  air-vessels  until  the  last  day  of 
the  pupa  state.  As  soon  as  the  abdomen  has  formed,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  subcutaneous  muscles  of  the  last  eight  larval  seg- 
ments, the  muscles  disappear,  and  at  the  same  time,  namely, 
during  the  advance  of  the  head,  at  which  time  also  the  nervous 
centres  become  pushed  forward ;  they  tear  away  also  the  degener- 
ated nervous  branches,  whose  terminal  threads  likewise  become 
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destroyed  with  the  organs  in  which  they  ramify.  Of  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  the  entire  organism,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  jsaid  since  the  change  of  form  of  the  central  parts  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  complete  histological  transformation,  as  the  interpene- 
tration  of  their  cell  masses  with  fat  demonstrates. 

The  dorsal  vessel  does  not  now  perform  its  functions.  The 
animal  now  consists  of  a  thin  cellulose  skin,  with  its  contents 
partly  destroj'ed,  in  part  completely  destroj'ed,  and  in  part  already 
concerned  in  the  new  formation  of  the  organs.  The  entire  fat 
body,  cellulose  tissue,  of  the  larva,  is  lost  in  a  liquid  mass  of  f&t 
globules  and  nuclei,  and  they  are  mingled  with  the  deca^^ing  mus- 
cles, tracheae,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  first  period  the  contents  of 
the  pupal  body  may  be  well  compared  with  the  contents  of  the 
fertilized  egg.  All  visible  traces  of  animal  life  have  ceased ;  the 
action  of  the  centres  of  the  expression  of  animal  life  is  suspended, 
and  out  of  this  chaos  of  elemental  parts  the  organs  are  built  up 
anew.  One  essential  difference  from  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo onl}'  remains,  that  at  no  time  are  all  the  inner  organs  want- 
ing. External  activity  and  decay  occur  simultaneously.  But  any 
internal  or  external  movements  are  wanting ;  sense  organs  and 
nerves  are  wanting,  and  there  can  be  truly  said  to  be  no  outward 
impressions  received,  though  an  activity  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Yet  a  regular  flow  of  fluids 
does  not  occur,  and  the  only  relative  physiological  action  is  that 
of  breathing,  which  here  goes  on  as  passively  cw  in  the  egg;  in  the 
one  case  through  the  stigmata  and  tracheae,  in  the  other  by  the 
pores  of  the  egg-shell.  An  active  breathing  process,  such  as  goes 
on  in  the  perfect  state,  is  entirely  wanting. 

While  the  deca}'  of  the  inner  organs  is  going  on,  or  has  already 
taken  place,  the  formative  elements  begin  to  develop  themselves 
out  of  the  cell-mass ;  fat  nuclei,  fat  globules,  and  flakes  of  stearine 
unite  into  round  masses  of  nucleated  spheres,  which  ore  capable 
of  building  up  a  membrane  around-  themselves,  and  embracing  a 
nucleus  within.  Already  in  the  third,  still  more  in  the  course  of 
the  fourth,  da}'  do  the  appendages  of  the  thorax  grow  in  length, 
and  all  arise  from  a  thin  cellulose  skin,  and  out  of  a  larval 
cavity  which  fills  up  with  fat  globules  and  nuclei  as  the  fat  body 
gradual I3'  breaks  up.  With  this  begins  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  appendages  and  of  the  external  form  of  the  body  into  their 
definitive  form  ;  the  period  of  formation  of  the  body  of  the  pops 
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has  ended,  and  now  begins  the  period  of  development  of  the 
same.  It  lasts  from  the  fifth  day  to  the  time  of  exclusion  of  the 
fly,  and  can,  as  has  already  been  shown  above,  be  divided  into 
two  subdivisions,  of  which  the  first  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth day. 

First  to  be  noticed  is. the  formation  of  the  pupa-case,  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  first  period,  but  lies  as  the 
cuticula  right  on  the  cellular  skin  (zellenrinde)  by  which  it  was 
ensheathed.  It  now  rises  up  and  a  space  filled  with  clear  liquid 
separates  it  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  The  cellular  teg- 
ument (zellenrinde)  of  the  appendages  is  thickened,  partly  by  the 
increase  of  the  cells  present,  which  seem  to  receive  their  plastic 
material  by  endosmose,  but  partly  through  a  free  formation  of  new 
cells  by  a  self  division  of  the  nuclei.  The  whole  cavity  of  the 
limbs  seem  to  be  compactly  filled  with  nuclei  which  are  uniformly 
from  the  outer  to  the  innermost  transformed  into  cells. 

By  the  fifth  day  the  last  tarsal  joint  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 
and  show  the  first  position  of  the  claws.  On  the  sixth  the  sutures 
are  more  distinct,  the  pulvilli  are  formed,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
the  external  form  of  the  limb  is  completed.  The  hypodermis  di- 
vides into  two  layers  whose  deeper  portion  is  disposed  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  skin  and  form  the  hairs  and  bristles.  Inside 
the  limbs  only  the  position  of  the  nerves  and  tracheae  of  the  pupa 
is  established,  the  muscles  arise  afterwards. 

In  like  manner  the  wings  are  formed,  their  veins  arise,  the  hairs 
appear ;  they  attain  their  definitive  form  and  are  folded  together. 

The  halteres  grow  out,  and  instead  of  a  single  hollow,  stunted 
projection,  they  are  completely  formed,  and  hairy,  though  still 
colorless.  The  antennae  also  reach  the  same  grade  of  perfection, 
and  like  the  appendages,  the  segments  themselves  now  assume 
their  definite  form.  The  four  abdominal  segments  are  formed  out 
of  the  eight  larval  segments  which  originally  formed  the  abdomen 
of  the  fly. 

While  the  external  form  of  the  body  rapidly  advances  in  this 
manner  to  its  final  perfection,  corresponding  but  slower  changes 
are  discovered  in  the  viscera.  The  fatty  tissues  continually  dis- 
appear, and  as  often  the  cavity  of  the  body  is  filled  more  com- 
pactly with  nucleolated  cells,  and  fat  molecules.  The  newly  formed 
thin  oesophagus  thickens  at  the  end  towards  the  proventriculus,  and 
indeed  the  first  beginnings  of  the  sucking  stomach  is  indicated  at 
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this  period.  The  chyle-stomach  gradually  changes  in  length,  its 
walls  are  transparent  and  clear,  and  it  is  strikingly  demarked  from 
the  dark  small  intestine  rendered  so  by  the  walls  filled  with  fat 
corpuscles.  With  this  begins  the  period  of  decay,  and  it  reaches 
on  the  seventh  day  its  complete  development. 

Already  during  the  course  of  seven  days  usually  begins  the 
second  subdivision  of  the  second  period  which  is  characterized  by 
the  relative  position  and  development  of  all  the  organs  of  the  im- 
ago. On  the  seventh  day  we  find  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  the 
first  trace  of  the  muscles  of  the  wing.  Series  of  cells  of  the  greatest 
fineness  pass  in  determinate  directions  through  the  liquid  masses 
of  fat,  and  up  to  the  fourteenth  day  increase  in  thickness,  untU 
finally  they  lie  close  together  to  the  lateral  spaces  of  the  thorax, 
and  only  leave  in  the  median  line  a  slight  space  for  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  stomach.  Their  structure  is,  then,  usually  definitive, 
it  is  a  sarcolemmous  sheath  filled  with  contracted  fibres  which  lie 
together  in  fascicles,  and  are  kept  separate  from  one  another  by  nu- 
cleated columns.  Meanwhile  out  of  the  firagments  of  the  old 
intestinal  canal  appears  the  new,  and  shortly  after  this  is 
accomplished  there  is  a  union  of  the  small  intestine  and  rectum, 
and  by  the  tenth  day  the  rectal  pouch  is  placed  in  relation  with 
the  four  rectal  apillse.  At  the  same  time  a  new  plexus  of  mus- 
cles begins  to  form  on  the  upper  side  of  the  entire  intestinal  tract 

Still  the  most  important  steps  in  the  formation  of  the  principal 
organs  of  sense  of  the  fiy,  the  compound  eyes,  fall  into  this  Isst 
section  of  its  developmental  history.    The  ocular  disks,  whidi 
originated  out  of  the  hinder  division  of  the  brain-appendage,  is 
still  connected  with  the  bulb  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  period 
by  means  of  a  slender  nerve.    The  bulb  gradually  extends  itself 
so  that  it  covers  the  whole  interior  of  the  eye-disk,  and  only  be> 
comes  separated  fh>m  it  by  a  thin  layer  of  fat,  which  has  alieady 
arisen  between  the  two  parts.    The  bulb  shows  radiating  streakB, 
which  are  indications  of  the  nervous  threads  passing  through  it 
Only  out  of  the  eye-disks  will  the  true  eyes  be  formed,  ».  s.,  the 
compartments  with  the  dioptric  apparatus,  and  the  perceptive  ne^ 
vous  elements.    On  the  twelth  day,  however,  the  disks  and  also 
each  con^artment  leading  out  of  it,  have  the  very  small  diameter 
of  0*051  '™.,  which  is  gradually  at  the  close  of  the  pupa  state  faor 
larged  five  times,  while  at  the  same  time  the  celljilar  elements 
lying  behind  each  corneous  facet,  forms  tot  each  chamber  a  cr^ 
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talliDe  body,  a  nen'ous  thread  and  cortical  substance.  The  pig- 
ment layer  begins  to  form  and  is  finished,  and  the  bnlb  sends  out 
the  ganglion  cells  at  the  base  of  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  The 
nerrons  centres  also  take  on  their  last  definite  form,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ventral  cord,  which  already  in  the  first  x)eriod  had  ex- 
tended out  fh>m  the  inf^arOBSophageal  ganglion,  and  had  extended 
back  into  the  abdomen,  now  unites  with  the  thoracic  knot.  A 
similar  longitudinal  commissure  unites  it  with  the  infra-oesophageal 
ganglion.  At  the  last  moment  the  central  portions  send  out 
nerves  to  the  sides  into  the  thoracic  muscles  and  into  the  limbs, 
in  which  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  day  the  muscles  begin  to 
form,  and  afterwards  hindwards  into  the  abdomen. 

Of  the  larval  organs  only  the  dorsal  vessel  is  destined  to  pass 
over  into  the  last  division  of  the  developmental  period,  but  it  still 
suffers  a  total  transformation.  A  process  of  fatty  degeneration 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  alimentary  canal  occurs, 
and  on  the  12th  day  it  assumes  a  new  form  and  organization. 
Meanwhile  it  is  not  capable  of  performing  its  functions,  as  the 
want  of  a  histologically  perfect  system  of  muscles  proves. 

The  tracheary  system  is  completed  last  of  all.  The  first  posi- 
tive condition  is  assumed  on  the  15th  day,  and  by  the  17th  it  is 
generally  entirely  formed.  The  tnmks  arise  for  the  most  part  by 
means  of  the  masses  of  nuclei  out  of  the  originally  solid  series  of 
cells,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  organ  out  of  a  single  cell; 
the  hollow  space  between  them  will  form  the  cavity  of  the  trachea, 
while  they  branch  out  by  growing  outwards.  Yet  these  cells  may 
for  the  most  part  be  traced  back  to  the  masses  of  nuclei,  but  soon 
and  especially  within  the  inner  of  the  bundles  of  primitive  muscles 
of  the  thorax,  they  arise  from  an  organization  of  the  histological 
formative  etemerUs  at  hand,  i  e.  the  muscular  nuclei.  This  remark- 
able fact  does  not  take  place  without  a  reaction  in  the  muscular 
fasciculse  themselves ;  their  sarcolemma  disappears  and  they  de- 
teriorate into  fascicles  of  tracheae  wanting  the  spiral  thread. 

All  the  organs  which  have  tracheae  intimately  connected  with 
them  have  the  same  developed  in  the  last  three  days.  The  tracheae 
grow  out  in  the  nervous  centres,  in  the  bulb  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
alimentary  canal  in  its  entire  course  is  surrounded  by  a  net  work 
of  them.  They  are  sent  to  the  rectal  papillae  in  great  abundance 
and  with  a  peculiar  development.  The  dorsal  vessel  also  and  the 
entire  muscular  system  receives  tracheae  and  likewise  the  genital 
cavities  with  their  outlets  and  accessory  apparatus. 
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As  the  development  of  the  genital  glands  has  already  began 
during  the  larval  state,  so  during  all  the  pupa  state  it  steadily 
goes  on,  the  eopulatory  pouch,  the  accessory  glands,  and  recep- 
taculum  seminis^  are  developed  with  the  new  alimentary  canal  in 
the  last  section  of  the  period  of  development.  The  genital  glands 
of  the  male  only  attain  their  development  during  the  pupal  state. 
The  eggs  are  developed  directly  after  the  exclusion  of  the  fly. 

The  final  perfection  of  the  external  form  is  the  coloring  of  the 
chitinous  skin.  Shortly  after,  on  the  18th  to  20th  day,  follows  the 
hatching  of  the  egg. 
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Gentlemen    and    Ladies    of  the  American   Association  fob 
THE  Advancement  of  Science: — 

When  the  States  General  of  France  were  assembled  for  the  last 
time  at  Versailles,  after  a  long  interval  of  inactivity,  and  an  inaug- 
ural address  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  Mirabean 
passed  upon  his  performance  the  sweeping  criticism  that  he  bad 
missed  the  grandest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  man  for  saying 
something  or  holding  his  tongue.     And,  whenever  this  Associa- 
tion, comprising  not  only  those  who  teach,  but  many  who  create 
science,  assembles,  as  it  now  does,  to  listen  to  the  address  of  its 
retiring  President,  if  he  is  duly  sensible  of  his  responsibility,  he 
would  gladly  avail  himself  of  Mirabeau's  alternative,  either  of 
being  equal  to  the  occasion  or  of  being  silent.    But  the  rule  of  the 
Association,  adopted  in  the  original  draft  of  the  constitution  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the   example  of  my  predecessors  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  reverse,  leave  me  no  choice ;  and  when  I  see  aroond 
me,  not  the  terrible  monsters  of  the  French  revolution,  maddened 
by  the  miseries  of  a  downtrodden  country,  but  calm  and  higb- 
minded  lovers  of  truth,  I  feel  sure  of  a  just  and  generous  criticism. 
Welcome,  then,  the  precious  opportunity,  eiyoyed  by  the  President 

*Ttae  retiring  President  of  the  American  Assodation  ft>r  the  Adtanoeaieotof  Sd* 
ence,  delivered  at  the  Hartford  meeting. 
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of  this  Association,  of  discussing  some  of  the  great  themes  of 
science  before  an  audience  which  has  for  its  nucleus  the  original 
investigators,  discoverers,  and  inventors  in  the  country,  and  which 
like  the  sun,  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  chromosphere  only  a 
little  less  brilliant  than  the  central  body  by  contrast ;  and  let  my 
earnest  endeavor  be  not  to  abuse  or  waste  the  great  privilege. 

I  am  confronted  on  the  very  threshold  of  my  address  by  the 
doubt  whether  it  were  better  to  beat  out  the  little  bit  of  golden 
thought,  for  which  I  have  time  and  capacity,  into  a  thin  leaf 
which  shall  merely  gild  the  whole  vast  surface  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, even  for  a  single  year,  or  to  condense  it  into  a  solid 
though  minute  globule,  only  big  enough  and  bright  enough  to  light 
up  some  narrow  specialty.  The  general  practice  which  prevails, 
of  selecting  a  President  alternately  from  the  two  principal  sec- 
tions into  which  the  Association  is  divided,  will  justify  me  in  pay- 
ing my  particular  addresses  to  the  physical  sciences,  knowing  that 
the  large  and  active  department  of  Natural  History  will  be  prop- 
erly treated  in  its  turn  by  those  most  competent  to  do  it.  Not 
even  the  capacious  mind  of  a  Goethe,  a  Humboldt,  a  Whewell,  or  a 
Herbert  Spencer  is  large  enough  to  give  a  decent  shelter  to  all 
the  subjects  which  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Association.  At 
the  same  time  T  must  say  that  I  sympathize  with  the  remarks 
made  by  President  Hunt  at  Indianapolis,  when  he  questioned  the 
propriety  of  excluding  geology  from  the  ranks  of  the  physical 
sciences ;  only  I  would  give  them  a  still  wider  significance.  Phys- 
ical science  is  distinguished  from  natural  history  not  so  much  by 
its  subjects  as  its  methods.  In  my  imagination  I  can  picture  to 
myself  all  these  su])jects  as  being  handled  in  the  same  masterly 
grasp  of  mechanics  and  mathematics  by  which  the  physical  astron- 
omer holds  in  his  hands  the  history  and  the  destiny  of  the  solar 
system.  What  is  only  a  dream  or  a  fancy  now  may  become  a 
reality  to  the  science  of  the  future.  Why,  asked  Cuvier,  may  not 
natural  history  some  day  have  its  Newton :  to  whom  the  laws  of 
circulation  of  the  sap  and  the  blood  will  be  only  as  the  laws  of 
Kepler.  With  such  an  endorser,  I  may  venture  to  quote  these 
words  of  a  consummate  mathematician  without  fear  of  their  being 
cast  aside  by  the  naturalists  as  one  of  Bacon's  Idols  of  the  Tribe. 
•'An  intelligence  which  at  any  given  instant  should  know  all  the 
forces  by  which  nature  is  urged  and  the  respective  situations  of  the 
beings  of  which  nature  is  composed,  if,  moreover,  it  were  suflSc- 
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iently  comprehensive  to  subject  these  data  to  calculation,  would 
include  in  the  same  formula  the  movements  of  the  largest  bodies 
of  the  universe  and  those  of  the  slightest  atom.  Nothing  would 
be  uncertain  to  such  an  intelligence,  and  the  future  no  less  than 
the  past  would  be  present  to  its  eyes."  The  time  has  already  come 
when  a  knowledge  of  physical  laws  and  familiarity  with  the  instru- 
ments of  physical  research  are  indispensable  to  the  naturalist 
I  would  not  recommend  that  dissipation  of  intellectual  energy, 
which  will  make  a  man  superficial  in  all  the  sciences  hot 
profound  in  none.  But  Helmholtz  has  established,  by  his  own 
example,  the  possibility  of  being  an  eminent  physiologist  and, 
at  the  same  time,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  physicists  and 
mathematicians.  The  restlessness  of  human  inquiry  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  what  things  ai^e,  until  it  has  also  dis- 
covered how  and  why  they  are,  and  until  all  the  relations  of 
space,  time,  matter,  and  force,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
have  been  worked  out  with  mathematical  precision. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  in  the  history  of  science,  that  this 
vast  mechanical  problem  did  not  rush  upon  the  mind  at  once  in 
all  its  crushing  generality.    The  solar,  system,  with  a  despotic 
sun  at  the  centre,  competent  to  overrule  all  insubordination  among 
planets  and  comets  and  check  all  eccentricities  and  jealousies, 
and  so  far  isolated  from  neighbouring  systems  as  to  fear  nothing 
from  foreign  interferences  and  entangling  alliances,  presented  a 
comparatively  simple  problem:   and  yet  the  skill  and  labor  of 
many  generations  of  mathematicians  have  not  yet  closed  up  the 
argument  upon  this  first  case.    On  the  orbits  of  this  domestic 
system  they  have  been  sharpening  their  tools  for  higher  and  more 
delicate  work.      The  motions  of  binary  stars  have  also  been 
brought  under  dynamical  laws,  and  partially  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  gravitation,  so  far  as  the  astronomer  can  judge  from  the  best 
observations  which  he  can  make  upon  those  remote  objects.    Bat 
when  he  launches  out,  with  his  instruments  and  his  formulas,  into 
clusters  of  stars,  even  those  of  greatest  symmetry,  he  is  wholly 
at  sea,  without  chart  or  compass  or  lighthouse,  and  with  no  othor 
illumination  than  that  which  comes  from  a  prophetic  demonstration 
in  Newton's  Principia.    The  mathematician  has  here  to  treat,  not 
with  an  unlimited  monarchy,  as  in  the  solar  system,  but  with  i 
republic  of  equal  stars,  and  the  dynamical  condition  of  the  clus- 
ters is  involved  in  all  the  obscurity  of  molecular  mechanics;  for 
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it  matters  not  whether  the  individaal  members  of  a  system  are 
atoms  or  worlds,  if  the  intervening  spaces  have  corresponding 
magnitudes.  Even  in  astronomy,  the  inspiration  of  mechanics 
and  the  pride  of  mathematics,  how  trifling  is  the  region  which  has 
been  subjagated  to  the  rigid  rules  of  the  exact  sciences  when 
compared  with  the  immense  territories  which  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  natural  history,  and  must  be  studied,  if  at  all,  by 
the  methods  of  the  naturalist,  though  with  an  inverted  microscope. 

If  now  we  circumscribe  our  outlook  by  the  line  which  marks 
where  physical  science  ends  and  natural  history  begins,  it  will  be 
possible  to  examine  only  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  the  pros- 
pect before  us :  and  what  these  are  will  depend  upon  the  point 
of  view  which  we  select.  Whewell  presents  the  history  of  any 
science  at  each  of  its  successive  epochs  as  circulating  around  one 
powerful  mind,  which  figures  as  the  hero  of  the  drama :  and  what- 
ever immediately  precedes  or  follows  is  only  the  prelude  or  the 
closing  strain  to  the  great  movement.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Comte,  every  science  passes  through  a  theological  and  metaphys- 
ical crisis  before  it  reaches  the  healthy  condition  of  positive 
knowledge,  and  its  whole  history  is  written  out  by  him  in  these 
three  acts.  With  Buckle,  the  progress  of  science,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  history,  is  coincident  with  the  advance  in  civil- 
ization ;  but  the  action  begins  with  science,  and  the  reaction  only 
comes  from  external  causes.  All  that  science  and  civilization 
demand  is  perfect  freedom  of  thought.  The  worst  enemy  of  both 
is  the  protective  spirit  in  church  and  state,  the  former  telling  Inen 
what  they  must  believe,  the  latter  what  they  must  do. 

Each  of  these  views  of  scientific  development  may  be  true  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Metaphysical  blindness  or 
theological  prejudice  may  block  the  way  of  science  or  defame  its 
fair  name.  It  has  been  stated  that  six  members  of  the  ultracler- 
ical  party  at  Versailles  voted  against  the  appropriation  for  secur- 
ing observations  of  the  approaching  transit  of  Venus,  because 
they  did  not  believe  in  the  Copernican  system,  and  this  too  while 
the  echoes  of  the  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  birth-day  of 
Copernicus  are  still  resounding  over  the  earth.  So  also,  circum- 
stances and  even  accidents  may  shape  the  course  of  discovery : 
the  happiest  of  all  accidents,  however,  being  the  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  the  discoverer  himself. 

The  point  of  view  which  I  have  chosen  for  reviewing  the  close 
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and  advancing  columns  of  the  physical  sciences  is  this: — ^Are 
there  any  improvements  in  the  weapons  of  attack,  or  have  any 
additions  been  made  to  them  ?  These  are  of  two  kinds : — 1 .  Instru- 
ments for  experiment,  and  2.  The  logic  of  mathematics.  These 
are  the  lighter  and  the  heavier  artiller}^  in  this  peaceful  service. 

If  we  cast  a  hurried  glance  over  that  long  period  of  experi- 
mental research  which  began  with  Galileo  and  ended  with  Davy, 
we  recognize,  as  the  chief  instrumentalities  by  which  physical 
science  has  been  promoted,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the 
pendulum,  the  balance,  and  the  voltaic  battery.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  strength  and  accuracy  which  the 
battery  and  the  balance  have  given  to  chemistry,  or  on  the  stretch 
and  precision  of  vision  which  the  telescope  and  microscope  have 
bestowed  on  astronomy  and  physics.  These  instruments,  the 
veterans  of  many  a  hard  fought  battle,  science  still  enjoys :  not 
superannuated  by  their  long  service  but  continually  growing  in 
power  and  usefulness.  The  little  opera-glass  with  which  Galileo 
first  lifted  the  veil  from  the  skies  and  awoke  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  has  blossomed  out  into  the  magnificent  refractors  of 
Cambridge,  Chicago,  and  Washington.  The  little  reflector  with 
which  Newton,  by  a  happy  mistake,  expected  to  supplant  the  lens, 
has  grown  into  the  colossal  telescopes  of  Herschel,  Rosse,  and 
the  Melbourne  observatoiy.  The  spasmodic,  momentary  action  of 
D&vy*8  batteries,  sufiScient,  however,  to  inaugurate  a  new  en 
in  chemistry,  has  been  superseded  by  constant  currents,  which 
grumble  not  at  ten  hours  a  day.  After  lighting  up  the  forelands 
of  a  continent  during  the  night  they  are  fresh  to  work  an  ocean 
telegraph  the  next  morning.  With  all  my  wonder  at  this  mys- 
terious instrument  which  serves  so  faithfully  the  cause  of  science 
and  civilization,  with  renewed  admiration  of  the  microscope  and 
the  telescope,  one  of  which  transforms  an  invisible  speck  of 
matter  into  a  universe  and  the  other  collects  the  immensity  of 
the  heavens  into  a  little  celestial  globe  upon  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  eulogize  that  simplest  and 
most  modest  of  scientific  tools,  the  pendulum. 

With  the  eye  of  science  Galileo  saw  in  the  leaning  Campanile  at 
Pisa,  not  a  tteak  of  architecture,  but  the  opportunity  of  experi- 
menting on  the  laws  of  falling  bodies :  and,  in  the  adjacent  cathe- 
dral where  others  admired  the  marble  pavement  or  the  vaulted 
roof,  the  columns,  statues,  or  paintings,  his  attention  was  caogfat 
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by  the  isochronous  vibrations  of  the  chandelier,  which  during  the 
long  centuries  has  never  been  absolutely  at  rest.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  pendulum  has  no  rival  as  a  standard  of  length  except  the 
metre,  that  it  famishes  an  exact  measure  of  time,  and  that  time 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  study  of  all  motion,  and  also 
the  most  available  means  of  obtaining  longitude  on  the  earth  and 
right  ascension  in  the  heavens,  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out 
for  the  practical  and  scientific  usefulness  of  Galileo's  discovery. 
During  the  long  years  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  true  figure  of  the 
earth,  the  pendulum  maintained  the  cause  of  Newton  in  opposition 
to  the  erroneous  reports  of  the  geodesists,  until  Maupertuis,  by  a 
new  measurement,  flattened,  as  has  been  pithily  said,  the  earth  and 
the  Cassinis  at  the  same  time.  The  shape,  rotation,  and  density  of 
the  earth ;  the  diminution  of  terrestrial  gravity  with  an  increase  of 
distance  from  the  centre ;  the  local  attractions  of  mountains,  and 
secrets  hidden  below  the  surface  of  the  planet,  have  been  dis- 
covered or  verified  by  the  declarations  of  the  pendulum :  which, 
whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  has  never  tired  of  serving  science. 
And,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  pendulum  has  done  for  the  electric  and 
magnetic  forces  what,  in  its  restricted  meaning,  it  did  for  gravity. 
•  That  which  Borda  failed  of  accomplishing  in  the  measurement  of 
arcs  the  pendulum  realizes  in  its  measurement  of  time :  it  multi- 
plies its  observations,  eliminates  its  own  errors,  strikes  its  own 
average,  and  presents  to  science  the  perfect  result.  In  1851,  a 
crowd  of  spectators  was  assembled  in  the  Pantheon  of  Paris  to 
witness  the  first  "performance  by  the  pendulum  of  the  new  part 
prepared  for  it  by  Foucault :  in  which,  obedient  to  its  own  inertia, 
and  indifferent  to  the  earth's  rotation,  it  preserves  the  parallelism 
of  its  motion  :  an  experiment  startling  though  not  wholly  unantici- 
pated, and  which  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  earth.  The  new  con- 
trivance of  Zollner  promises  to  indicate  changes  in  the  direction  of 
a  force  as  accurately  as  the  common  pendulum  measures  intensity. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  the  physicists  of  our  own  day,  and 
their  immediate  predecessors,  have  added  to  their  rich  inheritance 
of  instrumental  means,  remembering  all  the  time  that,  however 
impressive  from  their  novelty  these  additions  may  be,  and  how- 
ever manifold  their  applications,  they  have  only  supplemented  the 
experimental  methods  which  have  been  described  without  sup- 
planting them.  For  the  most  part,  the  later  devices  would  be 
useless  without  the  cooperation  of  the  earlier  ones. 
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An  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  scienoe,  which  most  be 
known  to  many  of  yon,  has  taken  place  during  the  coirent  year. 
In  1824,  Poggendorff  began  to  edit  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  und 
der  Physik.  Under  his  supervision  150  volames  have  been  issued, 
containing  8,850  distinct  communications  fh>m  2,167  different 
authors,  the  198  papers  of  H.  Rose  outnumbering  those  of  any 
other  contributor.  The  history  of  physical  and  chemical  dis- 
covery during  the  last  fifty  years  might  be  written  out  of  the 
materials  treasured  up  in  this  single  journal.  In  recognition  of 
the  signal  service  which  Poggendorff  has  hereby  rendered  to 
science,  his  friends  assumed  the  editorship  of  one  volume  in  1874, 
which  is  called  the  Jubilee  volume  [Jubelband]. 

In  1826,  Poggendorff  described  in  volume  vii.  of  his  journal  a 
device  of  his  own  invention  for  observing  with  exceeding  nicetjr 
the  movements  of  a  magnetized  bar.  A  mirror  was  attached  to 
the  bar  and  moved  with  it.  From  this  mirror  a  beam  of  light 
was  reflected  into  a  theodolite.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  haf^j 
thought  of  amplifying  a  trifling  motion  by  making  the  finger 
of  a  long  and  delicate  ray  of  light  sei*ve  as  a  weightless  pointer. 
A  few  years  later,  this  idea  was  embodied  by  the  mathemaUdan, 
Gauss,  in  an  instrument  which  he  called  the  magnetometer. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  continually  budding  out  in  new  appli« 
cations,  scientific  and  practical.  I  need  only  recall  to  your  recol- 
lection the  beautiful  method  of  Lissajous  for  compounding  the 
vibrations  of  tuning-forks,  and  tracing  in  golden  lines  the  curves 
which  are  characteristic  of  different  musical  intervals  and  varied 
phases  of  vibration.  A  new  chapter  has  been  opened  in  mechanics 
for  describing  and  explaining  these  strange  and  nameless  curves ; 
and,  in  acoustics,  the  ear  has  been  dispossessed  by  the  eye  of  what 
would  seem  to  be  its  own  by  right  divine,  and  it  is  no  longer  the 
best  scientific  judge  of  sounds.  By  new  devices  Koenig  has 
translated  time  into  space  and  made  visible  the  individual  ribra- 
tions  of  the  invisible  air ;  and,  in  numerous  ways,  the  mechanism 
of  sound  is  as  real  to  the  eye  as  the  sensation  is  to  the  ear. 

With  a  bare  allusion  to  the  fact  that  every  message  which 
passes  over  the  cable  telegraph  is  a  tribute  of  indebtedness  to  tiie 
simple  but  comprehensive  method  of  Poggendorff,  I  pass  to  two 
other  cases  of  great  diflSculty  and  wide  significance  in  which  the 
same  method  has  triumphed.  I  refer  to  the  determination  of  the 
velocity  of  electricity  and  the  velocity  of  light. 
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When  Wheatstone  devised  and  executed  the  ingenious  experi- 
ment of  producing  three  electrical  sparks,  not  strictly  at  the  same 
instant,  but  after  the  brief  interval  required  by  electricity  to  travel 
over  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  copper  wire,  and  then  of  observing,  not 
the  sparks  themselves,  but  their  images,  as  seen  in  a  mirror  re- 
volving with  the  prodigious  velocity  of  800  turns  in  a  single  second, 
and  from  the  prolongation  and  relative  displacement  of  these 
images  deducing  the  velocity  of  electricity,  the  duration  of  the 
electrical  light,  and  the  duality  in  the  direction  of  the  transmitted 
disturbance,  he  delighted  the  brotherhood  of  science  by  the  skill 
and  boldness  of  his  attempt  and  astonished  it  by  the  extravagance 
of  his  results.  For  twenty  years  no  one  ventured  to  repeat  the 
diflQcult  experiment.  When  at  length  it  was  tried  by  Feddersen, 
and  more  recently  by  our  own  associate.  Rood,  the  values  which 
they  assigned  to  the  duration  of  the  electrical  light,  and  which  could 
not  be  challenged,  made  still  the  wonder  grow.  So  far  as  this 
mode  of  experimenting  concerns  the  velocity  of  electricity.  Wheat- 
stone  stands  alone  :  and  his  estimate  of  this  velocity  (the  largest 
known  velocity  in  the  universe  unless  we  count  in  the  velocity  of 
gravitation)  has  never  been  brought  to  a  second  trial.  Indirectly, 
it  has  been  tested  by  some  of  the  operations  conducted  upon  land 
and  ocean  lines  of  telegraph.  When  the  local  times  of  two  places 
are  compared  by  means  of  electro-magnetic  signals,  sent  alter- 
nately in  opposite  directions,  the  difference  of  longitude  and  the 
transmission-time  of  electricity  can  be  disentangled  from  one  an- 
other, by  the  strategy  of  mathematics,  and  the  most  probable  value 
computed  for  each.  The  velocity  which  has  been  calculated  from 
these  longitude-campaigns  falls  far  below  that  credited  to  Wheat- 
stone.  The  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained  by  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  Wheatstone's  experiment.  An  experiment  which  proves 
that  electricity  runs  through  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire  at  the 
rate  of  288,000  miles  a  second  does  not  justify  the  inference  that 
it  would  move  over  288,000  miles  in  one  second.  Anomalous  as 
the  case  may  be,  electricity  has  no  velocity  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
The  transmission  time  of  the  electrical  disturbance  is  proportioned 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  to  be  travelled.  Therefore,  the 
velocity  has  no  constant  fixed  value,  but  varies  with  the  length  of 
the  journey.  This  law,  which  is  deduced  from  the  mathematical 
theory  of  Ohm,  introduces  order  among  the  experiments  where, 
otherwise,  there  would  be  chaos.    It  is  not  surprising  that  Wheat- 
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stone  and  the  readers  whom  he  addressed  were  misled  by  the  orig- 
inal facts.  Few  men,  who  have  rendered  signal  services  to  science, 
and  who  have  finally  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  have 
suffered  more  from  poverty  and  neglect,  and  waited  longer  for  a 
recognition  of  their  merits,  than  the  modest  student  of  Nuremberg. 
The  slender  volume  which  will  perpetuate  his  name  was  indeed 
published  at  Berlin  in  1827,  and  antedates  Wheatstone's  experi- 
ment by  seven  years.  But  the  book  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  a  minister  of  state,  to  whom  Ohm  presented  a  copy,  at  his 
university  of  Cologne,  and  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
English  readers  in  1841,  when  an  English  translation  of  it  was 
effected  through  the  agency  of  the  British  Association,  and  the 
Copley  medal  was  presented  to  Ohm  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  As  late  as  1860,  when  the  same  work  was  rendered  into 
French,  the  translator  admits  that  the  mathematical  theory  of  Ohm 
on  the  galvanic  circuit,  the  elements  of  which  have  since  rapidly 
circulated  in  popular  text-books,  was  almost  unknown  in  France, 
that  high  seat  of  science.  If  the  serene  but  steady  light  of  math- 
ematics had  not  been  dimmed  by  the  blaze  of  experimental  suc- 
cesses, and  the  teachings  of  Ohm  had  been  heeded  sooner,  the 
science  of  electricity  would  have  been  the  gainer,  and  the  men 
of  science  would  have  been  saved  the  mortification  of  treating  the 
electromagnetic  telegraph  as  an  impracticability. 

When  Wheatstone  was  a  candidate  to  fill  a  vacancy  among  the 
corresponding  members  of  the  French  Institute,  it  was  objected 
that  he  had  only  made  a  brilliant  experiment,  but  had  not  discov- 
ered a  new  principle.    Arago  came  to  his  rescue  and  asserted  that 
he  had  introduced  a  powerful  and  fertile  method  of  experimentation 
which  would  be  felt  in  other  sciences  besides  electricitv.     The 
French  physicist  lost  no  time  in  devising  means  for  making  good 
these  claims.     If  it  could  be  proved  experimentally  that  the  ve- 
locity of  light  was  greater  in  air  than  in  water  a  capital  fact  in 
the  contending  theories  of  light  would  be  settled  forever.    Arago 
planned  the  experiment  and  pressed  its  feasibility  upon  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  with  all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  his  natm^ 
At  last  he  roused  two  younger  physicists  to  undertake  what  his 
growing  infirmities  prevented  him  from  doing  with  his  own  hands. 
The  result  declared  in  favor  of  undulations,  and  a  fatal  blow  was 
dealt  to  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  which  had  vexed  science 
since  the  days  of  Newton.    If  Fizeau  and  Foucault  drew  their  in- 
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spiration  from  Arago,  they  owed  their  success  to  nothing  except 
their  own  skill  in  devising  and  executing.  Having  tried  the  tem- 
per of  their  steel  on  this  easier  problem,  they  were  ready  for  the 
grand  attack,  which  was  to  measure  the  absolute  velocity  of  light. 

The  instrumental  arrangements  of  these  two  experimentalists 
agreed  only  in  the  part  which  each  borrowed  from  Poggendorff : 
the  details  differed  so  widely  as  to  give  to  whatever  agreement 
might  appear  in  their  results  the  force  of  an  irresistible  argument 
for  their  accuracy.  The  velocity  of  light,  as  found  by  Fizeau  in 
1849  by  the  artificial  eclipses  which  the  teeth  of  his  revolving 
wheel  produced,  exceeds  by  about  six  per  cent,  the  velocity  which 
Foucault  obtained,  in  1862,  with  the  moving  mirror.  The  arith- 
metical mean  of  the  two  values  comes  very  close  to  the  astrono- 
mer's estimate  of  the  velocity  of  light.  But  this  simple  average 
is  precluded  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  two  experiments  are 
entitled  to  equal  weight.  The  internal  evidence,  expressed  by 
what  mathematicians  call  the  probable  error,  manifested  a  decisive 
preference  for  Foucault's  result,  and  it  has  met  with  general  accep- 
tance. The  soundness  of  the  scientific  judgment  in  this  case  hns 
been  placed  beyond  all  cavil  by  Comu,  who  has  recently  repeated 
Fizeau's  experiment,  with  additional  precautions,  and  resolved  the 
discord  into  a  marvellous  accord.  Fizeau's  experiment,  in  spite 
of  the  numerical  defect,  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  grandest  triumphs 
of  experimental  skill.  In  1856,  he  received  the  prize  of  30,000 
francs  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  founded,  to  be  given 
for  the  work  or  the  discovery,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  five 
academies  of  the  Institute,  had  conferred  the  greatest  honor  and 
service  upon  the  nation.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  supposed  that 
nothing  short  of  an  interstellar  or  an  interplanetary  space  was  a 
match  for  the  enormous  velocity  of  light.  And  yet  one  physicist, 
by  using  a  distance  of  less  than  six  miles,  and  another,  without 
going  outside  of  his  laboratory,  have  discovered  what  astronomers 
had  searched  heaven  and  earth  to  find  out. 

By  these  capital  experiments  the  science  of  optics  has  achieved 
its  own  independence.  Let  us  see  what  they  have  done,  at  the 
same  time,  for  astronomy.  The  sequences  in  the  eclipses  of  Jupi- 
ter's moons  are  modified  by  the  velocity  of  light.  The  aberration 
of  starlight  is  a  measure  of  the  ratio  between  the  velocity  of  light 
and  the  velocity  of  the  earth.  For  nearly  two  centuries  our 
knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  light  leaned  upon  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  relations.    If  the  velocity  of  light  can  be  known  from 
experiment,  the  problem  may  be  reversed  and  the  distance  of  the 
sun  given  to  the  astronomer.    As  soon  at  it  appeared  that  Foo- 
cault's  estimate  of  the  velocity  of  light  fell  short  of  the  astonom- 
ical  valuation  by  about  three  per  cent,  it  was  certain  that  either 
the  experiment  was  in  error,  or  the  received  aberration  was  too 
small,  or  the  reputed  distance  of  the  sun  was  too  large.    An  eiror 
of  three  per  cent,  in  the  experiment  or  in  tiie  aberration  was  inad- 
missible.    But  it  was  conceivable  that  the  distaaoe  of  the  son 
should  be  at  fault,  even  to  this  extent.    The  popular  annoiiBee- 
ment  that  Foucault  had  picked  a  flaw  in  the  astronomer^s  wof^ 
was  not  correct.    Astronomers  had  always  known  what  those  who 
pinned  their  scientific  faith  on  text-books  did  not  expect:  thai 
the  problem  of  finding  the  sun's  distance  was  an  exceedingly 
delicate  case,  and  that  an  ominous  cloud  of  uncertainty  hung  over 
their  wisest  conclusions.    Whenever  it  is  possible  to  interrogate 
nature  in  more  ways  than  one,  science  is  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
answer,  nor  with  all  the  answers  unless  they  agree.     The  transit 
of  Venus,  the  parallax  of  Mars,  and  the  tables  of  the  Moon,  eadi 
can  tell  the  sun's  distance.    But  their  testimony  was  contradictory, 
and  neither  one  at  all  times  repeated  the  same  story.    The  ques- 
tion was,  which  to  believe.    Since  1824,  when  Encke  published 
his  exhaustive  computations  on  the  last  transits  of  Venus,  the 
distance  which  they  assigned  to  the  sun  has  been  acquiesced  in  as 
the  most  probable.    But  the  moon,  as  has  been  said,  baa  always 
been  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  mathematicians.    While  practical  and 
theoretical  astronomers  have  been  reducing  its  motions  to  stricter 
discipline,  the  suspicion  has  been  steadily  gaining  strength  in  their 
minds  that  the  distance  adopted  from  the  transits  was  too  large. 
The  effect  of  Foucault's  experiment  was  to  intensiQr  the  doubt 
The  case  of  the  twin  transits  of  the  last  century,  thought  to  have 
been  closed  forever  by  Encke,  has  recently  been  opened  again  by 
the  astronomer  Stone.    When  Venus  has  nearly  entered  upon  te 
sun,  the  moment  of  interior  contact  is  preluded  by  the  fbnnation 
of  a  slender  ligature  (called  the  black  drop)  between  the  nearest 
parts  of  the  two  discs ;  caused,  perhaps,  by  irradiation.    One  ob- 
server has  recorded  the  time  when  this  ligature  began,  another 
the  time  when  it  was  broken.    In  working  up  the  observations  of 
the  last  transits,  both  classes  were  not  combined  indiscriminately. 
Mr.  Stone  has  reexamined  the  documents,  classified  differently  the 
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materials,  and  extracted  fW>m  them  two  new  and  independent 
Talaes  for  the  sun's  parallax.  The  reconciliation  which  he  has 
suddenly  bronght  about  between  the  experiments  of  Comu  and 
Foacault,  the  motions  of  the  moon,  and  the  transits  of  Venus, 
is  as  perfect  as  it  is  surprising.  Nevertheless,  the  approaching 
transits  of  Venus,  the  earliest  of  which  is  close  upon  us,  will  be 
welcomed,  if  not  as  the  only  possible  way  of  solving  a  hard 
problem,  at  least  for  the  confirmation  which  is  demanded  by  a 
solution  already  reached :  for  able  astronomers  have  dissented 
from  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  records  by  Stone.  The  minds 
of  observers  have  been  prepared  for  what  their  eyes  are  to  see,  in 
December,  1874,  by  the  experimental  rehearsal  of  the  black  drop, 
and  the  photographer's  box  will  arrest  the  planet  in  the  very  act. 

The  consequences  of  Foucault's  experiment,  substantiated  as  it 
may  be  by  the  best  astronomical  evidence,  are  as  far  reaching  as 
the  remotest  stars  and  nebulae.  The  sun's  distance  is  the  astron- 
omer's metre,  through  which  masses,  diameters,  and  distances  are 
proportioned  out  to  planets,  comets,  and  stars.  If  the  sun's  dis- 
tance is  cut  down  by  three  per  cent.,  there  must  be  a  general  con- 
traction in  all  the  physical  constants  of  the  universe.  The  earth 
only  is  immediately  exempt  from  this  liability.  But  if,  as  modem 
science  teaches,  the  earth  lives  only  by  the  triple  radiation  from 
the  sun,  then  an  earlier  doom  has  been  written  for  the  earth  also. 
Geology  is  no  longer  allowed  to  cut  its  garment  from  a  past  dura- 
tion of  unlimited  extent.  The  numerical  estimates  of  physical 
science,  with  a  large  margin  of  uncertainty,  assign  limits  between 
which  alone  geology  has  free  play.  Whatever  tends  to  reduce  or 
enlarge  those  limits  must  be  of  interest  to  the  geologist  as  well  as 
to  the  astronomer. 

This  is  the  brilliant  career,  in  electricity,  optics,  astronomy,  and 
geology,  of  the  little  mirror,  cradled  in  the  laboratory  of  Poggen- 
dorff,  and  which  has  not  yet  seen  its  fiftieth  birthday. 

In  making  this  exhibit  of  the  instrumental  appliances  of  modern 
physics,  I  will  simply  name  the  polariscope,  the  stereoscope,  and 
the  instruments  in  photography,  and  hurry  on  to  the  spectroscope. 

The  steps  by  which  the  spectroscope  has  attained  its  preeminent 
rank  among  the  instruments  of  the  physicist  and  the  astronomer 
were  taken  at  long  intervals.  A  whole  century  intervened  between 
Newton's  experiments  with  the  prism  and  Wollaston's  improve- 
ment.   The  substitution  of  a  long  and  narrow  slit  for  the  round 
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hole  in  the  window  shutter  was  enough  to  reveal  the  presence  of 
the  two  boldest  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  WoUaston 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  rich  development  in  science,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  compeers  were  ready  for  it,  and  what  he  saw, 
novel  as  it  was,  attracted  little  attention.  Spectrum  analysis,  in 
relation  to  light  itself,  began  when  Frauenhofer  published,  in 
1817,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  an  account  of  his 
experiments  on  the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  on  star- 
light, and  various  artificial  sources  of  light :  dispersing  the  rays 
by  prisms  of  fine  Munich  glass  and  then  receiving  them  into  a 
theodolite.  Frauenhofer  repeated  some  of  his  experiments  in  the 
presence  of  the  younger  Herschel,  but  for  many  years  he  had  the 
fleld  wholly  to  himself.  A  paper  by  Herschel  on  the  colors  of 
artificial  flames  acquires  a  new  interest  from  what  has  been  done 
more  recently.  Between  1830  and  1860,  numerous  physicists, 
among  whom  are  the  well  known  names  of  Brewster,  Miller, 
VVheatstone,  Powell,  Stokes,  Gladstone,  Becquerel,  Masson, 
Van  der  Willigen,  Pliicker,  and  Angstrom,  were  at  work  upon  the 
facts  connected  with  the  emission  of  light  by  incandescent  bodies 
and  its  absorption  by  gases  and  vapors.  As  early  as  1830,  Simms 
had  placed  a  lens  in  front  of  the  prism,  with  the  slit  in  the  focos, 
and  another  lens  behind  the  prism  to  form  an  image  of  the  slit. 
The  first  hint  of  that  pregnant  fact,  the  reversal  of  the  bright 
spectrum  bands  of  flames,  came  from  Foucault  in  1849.  His  ex- 
periment was  repeated  at  Paris,  in  1850,  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
William  Thomson.  It  was  reserved  for  a  young  physicist  of 
Heidelberg,  who  was  not  born  until  seven  years  after  Frauenhofer 
laid  the  foundations,  to  place  the  keystone  upon  the  structure  on 
which  many  hands  had  labored :  by  demonstrating,  in  1860,  the 
law  which  is  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  chemistry  of  the  heavens. 
Kirchhoff,  with  admirable  frankness,  is  careful  to  say  that  this  law 
had  been  anticipated  by  others,  especially  by  Angstrom  and 
Balfour  Stewart,  although  it  had  not  been  sharply  stated  or 
severely  proved.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  mechanical  ex- 
planation of  the  law,  as  it  has  been  expounded  by  Kirchhoff, 
Angstrom,  and  Stokes,  was  partial!}''  enunciated  one  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  mathematician,  Euler,  when  he  said  that  every  sub- 
stance absorbs  light  of  the  special  wave-length  which  corresponds 
to  the  vibration  of  its  smallest  particles.  The  11th  of  July,  1861, 
will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  science  as  being  the  day 
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on  which  Magnus  read,  before  the  Berlin  Academy,  EirchhoflTs 
memoir  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and 
the  existence  in  it  of  familiar  substances  found  upon  the  earth. 
Speedily,  spectroscopes  were  multiplied,  modified,  and  improved, 
and  became  indispensable  auxiliaries  in  the  workshop,  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  observatory.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
what  this  instrument  has  done  for  common  chemistry,  in  hunting 
out  the  minutest  traces  of  common  substances  and  detecting  new 
ones.  The  physician,  the  physiologist,  the  zoologist,  the  botanist, 
and  the  technologist  have  shared  with  the  chemist  and  the  physi- 
cist the  services  of  this  powerful  analyst.  But  it  is  the  highest 
prerogative  of  the  spectroscope  to  be  able  to  make  a  chemical 
analysis  of  celestial  bodies,  upon  the.  single  condition  that  they 
give  to  it  their  light.  Polarization,  can  only  say  whether  any 
portion  of  this  light  is  reflected.  The  motions  which  the  telescope 
uncovers  may  decide  in  favor  of  a  central  attraction,  but  it  is 
silent  as  to  the  intensity  of  this  attraction  unless  the  moving 
body  belongs  to  the  solar  system.  The  universality  of  a  gravi- 
tation may  be  proved,  but  not  the  universality  of  the  very 
gravitation  which  pervades  our  own  system ;  except  by  an  argu- 
ment from  analogy.  We  see  that  one  star  differs  from  another 
star  in  glory.  But  what  the  other  differences  or  resemblances 
are  we  know  not,  without  the  spectroscope.  Henceforth  astron- 
omy possesses  a  new  instrument  of  discovery,  and  also  a  new 
tribunal  to  which  all  speculations  about  the  sun  and  the  stars,  the 
aurora  and  the  zodiacal  light,  the  meteors  and  the  comets,  must 
be  brought  and  by  which  they  must  be  judged. 

I  leave  it  to  the  naturalists  to  assign  a  value  to  the  alleged 
anticipations  of  Darwin  by  the  geometer  Maupertuis,  who  was 
said  to  have  died  Just  before  he  was  going  to  make  monkeys  talk. 
The  whims  and  conceit  of  Lord  Monboddo  are  not  worthy  of 
notice.  Lamarck  began  life  as  a  soldier :  was  a  meteorologist  as 
far  and  as  long  as  Napoleon  would  allow  him  to  be :  perhaps  he 
was  a  botanist  from  choice,  but  he  was  made  a  zoologist,  in  spite 
of  himself,  by  the  revolutionary  Convention.  He  was  as  brave  in 
science  as  in  war ;  but  he  expected  to  create  it,  by  a  simple  effort 
of  thought.  Having  demolished  the  modem  chemistry,  he  turned 
bis  iconoclastic  zeal  into  natural  history.  His  philosophy  of 
zoology  was  published  a  few  years  after  the  cosmogony  of 
Laplace ;  in  which  the  mathematician  broaches  the  theory  of  evo- 
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lution  as  a  mechanical  doctrine,  capable  of  explaining  certain 
characteristics  of  the  solar  system,  abont  which  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation is  silent.    Whoever  reads  the  stately  chapters  of  Laplace, 
on  the  stability  of  the  planets  and  the  safeguards  of  the  comets, 
will  easily  recognize  expressions  which  are  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alents of  the  principles  of  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.    The  elder  Herschel  hazarded  the  speculation,  that  the 
clusters  of  stars  and  the  nebulse  which  his  devouring  telescope 
had  picked  up,  by  hundreds,  on  the  verge  of  the  visible  heavens, 
were  genuine  suns  assembled   under  the  organizing  power  of 
gravitation ;   and  that  the  varieties  in  size,  shape,  and  texture, 
were  produced  by  differences  of  age  and  distance.     The  imagi- 
nation of  Herschel  and  other  astronomers  has  taken  a  loftier 
flight.    To  them  many  of  the  nebulae  are  not  clusters  of  stars,  but 
unborn  solai*  systems,  waiting  for  that  consolidation  by  which 
planets  are  evolved  and  a  central  sun  is  formed,  and  destined  thos 
to  repeat  the  cosmogony  of  the  home  system.    Comte  claims  that 
he  has  raised  the  nebular  hypothesis  to. the  rank  of  positive  sci- 
ence.   He  supposes  the  stupendous  enginery  of  evolution  to  be 
reversed.    He  follows,  with  his  mathematics,  the  expanding  son 
backwards  into  chaos,  until  it  has  absorbed  into  its  bosom  even 
the  first  bom  among  the  planets,  and  finds,  at  every  stage,  name^ 
ical  confirmation  of  what  Laplace  threw  out  as  a  plausible  con* 
jecture.    As  Mr.  Mill  and  other  writers  of  note  have  accepted  this 
authority,  it  should  be  understood  that  Comte  has  never  published 
the  data  or  the  process  of  his  computations.    By  whate%*er  other 
inspiration  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion,  he  was  not  brought  to  it 
by  his  mathematics.    He  has  said  all  that  is  necessary  to  sboir 
that  he  ignored  all  the  difilculties  of  the  problem,  and  dodged  the 
only  solution  that  could  give  satisfaction.     The  cosmogony  of 
Laplace,  with  all  its  fascination,  must  be  excluded  fh>m  exact 
mechanics  and  remanded  back  to  its  original  place  in  natoral 
histoiy,  by  the  side  of  the  more  general  nebular  hypothesis  of 
Herschel.    All  other  cosmogonies  which  poetry  or  science  have 
invented  are  childish  in  comparison  with  this :  and  no  one  wookl 
desii^  to  banish  it  from  science  altogether,  until  it  is  disproved  or 
displaced  by  something  better.     Instead  of  decidingy  it  must  skart 
the  fate  of  the  all-embracing  cosmical   speculation  of  Halley. 
How  uncertain  that  fate  is  we  may  be  taught  by  the  frequency 
with  which  the  preponderance  of  evidence  has  shifted  fh>m  one 
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side  to  the  other,  daring  the  last  fifty  years.  The  irresolvability 
of  many  of  the  nebulae,  by  powerful  telescopes,  led  Herschel  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  a  diffuse  primeval  matter,  out  of  which 
worlds  were  fashioned.  No  wonder  that,  in  particular  cases,  the 
negative  evidence  was  sometimes  turned  into  positive  evidence  on 
the  other  side,  by  improvements  in  telescopes.  Although  every 
nebula  which  deserted  from  the  nebular  hypothesis  strengthened 
the  suspicion  that  the  remaining  irresolvability  was  purely  optical, 
a  sufiOicient  amount  of  negative  evidence  would  probably  have 
always  existed  to  create  more  than  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
astronomers.  On  the  discovery  of  spectrum  analysis,  observers 
rallied  around  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  escape  from  the 
dilemma :  and  this  new  hope  has  not  been  disappointed.  The 
continuous  spectra  of  some  riebulae  prove  them  to  be  suns,  envel- 
oped in  more  or  less  of  atmosphere.  The  broken  spectra  of  other 
nebulse  show  that  they  are  in  the  condition  of  an  incandescent 
gas.  The  classification  which  the  spectroscope  makes  of  the  neb- 
ulae corresponds  so  well  with  their  telescopic  appearance  as  to 
justify  the  confidence  which  one  class  of  astronomers  had  in  their 
way  of  deciding  on  the  truth  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  While 
the  spectroscope  has  manifested  varieties  of  material,  color,  tem- 
perature, and  consolidation  in  nebulae  and  stars,  both  single  and 
composite,  beyond  anything  which  the  perfected  telescope  could 
ever  have  revealed,  it  has  at  the  same  time  found  enough  of  earth 
in  all  of  them  to  make  man  feel  at  home  any  where  in  the  visible 
nniverse.  The  fact  that  certain  well-known  substances  on  this 
planet  pass  current  everywhere  in  nature  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  specimens  came  originally  from  the  same 
mint.  It  is  the  legitimate  ofilce  of  science  to  reduce  the  more 
complex  to  the  simple :  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  existing  state 
of  matter  by  an  anterior  state.  The  nebular  hypothesis,  which 
attempts  to  do  this,  no  longer  starts  from  a  conjecture  but  a 
reality :  viz,^  the  existence  of  dififUsed  incandescent  vapor ;  and 
science  will  hold  on  to  it,  until  a  better  theory  of  mechanical 
development  is  found. — Concluded  in  next  number. 
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The  Principles  of  Science.* — Thoagh  each  scientist,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  does  his  work  on  principles  underlying  sll 
useful  and  durable  efforts,  yet  the  methods  have  been  gradually 
developed,  and  the  laborer  in  one  department  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  others  (]uite  remote  ftx>m  his  line  of 
study.  The  author  discusses  the  methods  common  to  all  the  sci- 
ences, though  with  a  bias  towards  physical  science,  particularly 
physics,  chemistry  and  astronomy.  As  a  result  we  have  a  book 
which  we  are  sure  will  win  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  as  it  is  an 
earnest  and  sensible  treatise.  Wherever  we  have  opened  the  vol- 
ume we  have  been  attracted  by  the  interest  and  clearness  of  the 
style,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  discussion  which,  though  on  the 
whole  conservative,  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modem 
science. 

The  chapters  on  the  use  of  hypothesis,  and  the  character  of  the 
experimentalist  are  capital.  Professor  Jevons  boldly  says  ^*  it  is 
wholly  a  mistake  to  say  that  modem  science  is  the  result  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy  ;  it  is  the  Newtonian  philosophy  and  the  New- 
tonian method  which  have  led  to  all  the  great  triumphs  of  physical 
science,  and  I  repeat  that  the  ^Principia'  forms  the  tnie  ^Novna 
Organum.' "  If  we  mistake  not,  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  sug- 
gested by  Lamarck,  Spencer,  Darwin  and  others  is  a  result  of  the 
Newtonian  rather  than  the  Baconian  method ;  certainly  it  may  be 
said  in  its  present  stage  to  be  a  ^'  hypothetical  anticipation  of 
nature,"  valuable  as  it  is  as  a  means  of  research. 

in  the  chapter  on  Classification  the  author  states  his  belief  thit 
a  natural  classification  is  an  ^^arrangement  which  would  dispUf 
the  genealogical  descent  of  every  form  from  the  original  life  gavL 
Those  morphological  resemblances  upon  which  the  classificatioB 
of  living  beings  is  almost  always  based  are  inherited  reseoh 
blances,  and  it  is  evident  that  descendants  will  usually  resembk 
their  parents  and  each  other  in  a  great  many  points.''  Much  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  bifurcate  or  dichotomic  arrangement  so 
universally  used  in  descriptive  biology. 

*  The  Princlplw  of  Science ;  a  treatlM  on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.   By  W. 
Stanley  JeTons.     Special  American  Edition,  bound  in  one  Tolnme.    New  Torfc.  lla^ 
Millan  &  Co.,  1874.    8yo.  pp.  480. 
(62S) 
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How  a  mind  trained  in  logic  and  the  methods  of  exact  science 
looks  upon  the  theory  of  erolution,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract : — 

"  The  genealogical  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  animals  and 
plants  leads  us  to  discard  all  notions  of  any  regular  progression 
of  living  forms,  or  any  theory  as  to  their  S3rmmetrical  relations. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  great  question  whether  the  ultimate  scheme 
of  natural  classification  would  prove  to  be  in  a  simple  line,  or  a 
circle,  or  a  combination  of  circles.  Macleay's  once  celebrated 
system  was  a  circular  one,  and  each  class-circle  was  composed  of 
five  order- circles,  each  of  which  was  composed  again  of  five  tribe- 
circles,  and  so  on,  the  subdivision  being  at  each  step  into  five  minor 
circles.  Thus  he  held  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  there  were  five 
sub-kingdoms — the  Yertebrata,  Annulosa,  Radiata,  Acrita,  and 
MoUusca.  Each  of  these  was  again  divided  into  five — the  Verte- 
brata  consisting  of  Mammalia,  Reptilia,  Pisces,  Amphibia,  and 
Aves.*  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  any  such  symmetrical  system 
the  animals  were  made  to  suit  themselves  to  the  classes  instead  of 
the  classes  being  suited  to  the  animals. 

We  now  perceive  that  the  ultimate  system  will  be  an  almost 
infinitely  extended  genealogical  tree,  which  will  be  capable  of 
representation  by  lines  on  a  plane  surface  of  sufficient  extent. 
But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  this  tree  will  have 
a  symmetrical  form.  Some  branches  of  it  would  be  immensely 
developed  compared  with  others.  In  some  cases  a  form  may  have 
propagated  itself  almost  from  primeval  times  with  little  variation. 

In  other  cases  frequent  differentiations  will  have  occurred. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  genealogical  tree  ought  to  represent  the 
descent  of  each  individual  living  form  now  existing  or  which  has 
existed.  It  should  be  as  personal  and  minute  in  its  detail  of  rela- 
tions, as  the  stemma  of  the  kings  of  England.  We  must  not 
assume  that  any  two  forms  are  absolutely  and  exactly  alike,  and 
in  any  case  they  are  numerically  distinct.  Every  parent  then 
must  be  represented  at  the  apex  of  a  series  of  divergent  lines, 
representing  the  generation  of  so  many  children.  Any  complete 
and  perfect  system  of  classification  must  regard  individuals  as  the 
infimse  species.  But  as  in  the  lower  races  of  animals  and  plants 
the  differences  between  individuals  are  usually  very  slight,  and 
apparently  unimportant,  while  the  numbers  of  such  individuals  are 
immensely  great,  beyond  all  possibility  of  separate  treatment, 
scientific  men  have  always  stopped  at  some  convenient  but  arbi- 
trary point,  and  have  assumed  that  forms  so  closely  resembling 
each  other  as  to  present  no  constant  difference  were  all  of  one 
kind.  They  have,  in  short,  fixed  their  attention  entirely  upon  the 
main  features  of  family  difference.     In  the  genealogical  tree  which 

*SwaiD9oii,  *  Treatise  on  the  Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals,'  'Cabinet 
Cjclopaediay'  p.  201. 
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they  have  been  unconscioaslj  aiming  to  construct,  diverging  lines 
meant  races  diverging  in  character,  and  the  purpose  of  all  efforts 
at  so-called  natural  classification  was  to  trace  out  the  relationships 
between  existing  plants  or  animals.  Now  it  is  evident  that  he- 
reditary descent  may  have  in  different  cases  produced  very  differ- 
ent results  as  regards  the  problem  of  classification.  In  some  cases 
the  differentiation  of  characters  may  have  been  very  frequent,  and 
si>ecimens  of  all  the  characters  produced  may  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  present  time.  A  living  form  will  then  have,  as  it  were, 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  cousins  of  various  degrees,  and  there 
will  be  an  immense  number  of  forms  finely  graduated  in  their 
resemblances.  Exact  and  distinct  classification  will  then  he 
almost  impossible,  and  the  wisest  course  will  be  not  to  attempt 
arbitrarily  to  distinguish  forms  closely  related  in  nature,  but  to 
allow  that  there  exists  transitional  forms  of  every  degree,  to  mark 
out  if  possible  the  extreme  limits  of  the  family  relationship,  and 
perhaps  to  select  the  most  generalized  form,  or  that  which  pre- 
sents the  greatest  number  of  close  resemblances  to  others  of  the 
family,  as  the  type  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  most  interesting  work  upon  Orchids,  points 
out  that  the  tribe  of  Malaxeae  are  distinguished  ft'om  Epidendrec 
by  the  absence  of  a  caudicle  to  the  pollinia,  but  as  some  of  the 
Malaxese  have  a  minute  caudicle  the  division  really  breaks  down 
in  the  most  essential  point. 

^This  is  a  misfortune,'  he  remarks,*  ^  which  every  naturalist 
encounters  in  attempting  to  classify  a  largely  developed  or  so- 
called  natural  group,  in  which,  relatively  to  other  groups,  there 
has  been  little  extinction.  In  order  that  the  naturalist  may  be 
enabled  to  give  precise  and  clear  definitions  of  his  divisions,  whole 
ranks  of  intermediate  or  gradational  forms  must  have  been  utterly 
swept  away :  if  here  and  there  a  member  of  the  intermediate  ranks 
has  escaped  annihilation,  it  puts  an  effectual  bar  to  any  absolutely 
distinct  definition.' 

In  other  cases  a  particular  plant  or  animal  may  perhaps  haTe 
transmitted  its  form  from  generation  to  generation  almost  un- 
changed, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  result,  those  forms  which 
diverged  in  character  from  the  parent  stock,  may  have  prored 
unsuitable  to  their  circumstances,  and  may  have  perished  sooner 
or  later.  We  shall  then  find  a  particular  form  standing  apart  from 
all  others,  and  marked  by  various  distinct  characters.  Occasion- 
ally we  may  meet  with  specimens  of  a  race  which  was  formerly 
far  more  common  but  is  now  undergoing  extinction,  and  is  nearly 
the  last  of  its  kind.  Thus  we  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  ex- 
ceptional forms  such  as  are  found  in  the  Amphioxus.  The  Eqni* 
setaceae  perplex  botanists  by  their  want  of  affinity  to  other  orders 
of  Acrogenous  plants.    This  doubtless  indicates  that  their  genet- 

*  Darwin,  *  Fertilization  of  Orohidt.'  p.  158. 
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lineal  connexion  with  other  plants  must  be  sought  for  in  the  most 
distant  past  ages  of  geological  development. 

Constancy  of  character,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  said,*  is  what  is 
chiefly  valued  and  sought  after  by  naturalists  ;  that  is  to  say  nat- 
uralists wish  to  find  some  distinct  family  mark,  or  group  of 
characters  by  which  they  may  clearly  recognize  the  relationship 
of  descent  between  a  large  group  of  living  forms.  It  is  accord- 
ingly a  great  relief  to  the  mind  of  the  naturalist  when  he  comes 
upon  a  definitely  marked  group,  such  as  the  DiatomaceiB,  which 
are  clearly  separated  from  their  nearest  neighbours  the  Desmid- 
iacese  by  their  siliceous  framework  and  the  absence  of  chlorophyll. 
Bat  we  must  no  longer  think  that  because  we  fail  in  detecting 
cojistancy  of  character  the  fault  is  in  our  classificatory  sciences. 
Where  gradation  of  character  really  exists,  we  must  devote  our- 
selves to  defining  and  registering  the  degrees  and  limits  of  that 
gradation.  The  ultimate  natural  arrangement  will  often  be  devoid 
of  strong  lines  of  demarcation. 

Let  naturalists,  too,  form  their  systems  of  natural  classification 
with  all  the  care  they  can,  yet  it  will  certainly  happen  tVom  time 
to  time  that  new  and  exceptional  forms  of  animals  or  vegetables 
will  be  discovered,  and  will  require  the  modification  of  the  system. 
A  natural  system  is  directed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  discovery  of 
empirical  laws  of  correlation,  but  these  laws  being  purely  empiri- 
cal will  frequently  be  falsified  by  more  extensive  investigation. 
From  time  to  time  the  notions  of  naturalists  have  been  greatly 
widened,  especially  in  the  case  of  Australian  animals  and  plants, 
by  the  discovery  of  unexpected  combinations  of  organs,  and  such 
events  must  often  happen  in  the  future.  If  indeed  the  time  shall 
come  when  all  the  forms  of  plants  arc  discovered  and  accurately 
described,  the  science  of  Systematic  Botany  will  then  be  placed  in 
a  new  and  more  favourable  position,  as  remarked  by  Alphonse 
Decandolle.f" 

From  paying  too  much  attention  to  a  classification  by  types,  i.e., 
by  selecting  one  typical  form  and  grouping  around  it  allied  forms, 
Professor  Jevons  believes  that  "  a  certain  laxity  of  logical  method 
is  thus  apt  to  creep  in,  the  only  remedy  for  which  will  be  the 
frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  according  to  the  theory  of  heredi- 
tary descent,  the  gradation  of  characters  is  probably  the  rule,  and 
the  precise  demarcation  between  groups  the  exception." 

The  author  agrees  with  those  naturalists  who  regard  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  groups  as  genera  and  species  as  '^  an  arbitrary 
creatioh  of  the  naturalist's  mind  ;"  an  important  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  theory  of  evolution  being  ^^  to  explode  all  notions 

* '  Descent  of  Man,'  toI.  I,  p.  2U. 

t '  Laws  of  Botanical  Nomenclature/  p.  16. 
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about  the  existence  of  natural  groups  constituting  separate  crea- 
tions."    The  whole  is  in  his  opinion  a  question  of  d^ree. 

What  is  the  outcome  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  scientific 
thought,  materialism  and  the  reign  of  physical  law?  The  log- 
ical and  courageous  philosopher  with  the  modesty  of  true  science 
will  exclaim  with  our  author,  after  a  survey  of  the  little  that  is 
positively  known  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  ^'  before  a  rigorous 
logical  scrutiny  the  Reign  of  Law  will  prove  to  be  an  unverified 
hypothesis,  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  an  ambiguous  expression, 
the  certainty  of  our  scientific  inferences  to  a  great  extent  a  delu- 
sion." 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  book  leave  an  excellent  impres- 
sion, and  its  whole  tendency  is  to  induce  that  attitude  of  the  mind 
which  characterizes  the  true  philosopher  who,  as  our  author  quotes 
from  Faraday,  ^^  should  be  a  mau  willing  to  listen  to  every  sug- 
gestion, but  determined  to  judge  for  himself.  He  should  not  be 
biased  by  appearances ;  have  no  favourite  hypothesis ;  be  of  no 
school :  and  in  doctrine  have  no  master.  He  should  not  be  a 
respecter  of  persons,  but  of  things.  Truth  should  be  his  primary 
object.  If  to  these  qualities  be  added  industry,  he  may  indeed 
hope  to  walk  within  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  nature." 

ScAMMON's  Marine  Mammals  op  the  northwestern  Coaot  akd 
American  Whale-fishery.* — The  title  of  Capt.  Scammon's  im- 
portant work  indicates  suflSciently  its  object  and  scope.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  besides  containing  a  lengthy  appendix. 
Part  I  (comprising  112  pp.)  is  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  Cetacea,  or  the  whales,  porpoises  and  dolphins.  Part  II 
(69  pp.)  treats  in  a  similar  way  of  the  Pinnipedia,  or  the  seals, 
while  Part  III  (87  pp.)  contains  a  concise  and  very  interesting 
history  of  the  American  Whale-fisherj'.  In  Part  I,  the  author 
has  before  him  an  almost  wholly  unworked  field,  and  one  in  which 
he  proves  himself  to  have  been  an  intelligent  and  faithful  labors. 
The  marine  mammals,  and  especially  the  Cetacea,  fW>m  the  nature 
of  the  element  in  which  they  live,  as  well  as  their  generally 
unwieldy  proportions  and  wary  dispositions,  are  among  the  most 
difficult  animals  to  study  that  the  naturalist  encounters.     Only  t 

*  The  Marine  Mammals  of  the  Northwestern  Coast  of  North  America,  deacribed  tod 
illustrated :  together  with  an  account  of  the  American  Whale-fishery.  By  Charles  M. 
Scammon,  Captain  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine.  San  Francisco:  John  H.  Carmany  4  Co. 
1874.    4to,  819  pp.,  with  27  litho^aphic  plates  and  nomeroaa  woodcuts. 
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naturalist  who  combines  with  his  scientific  knowledge  the  experi- 
ence of  a  whaleman  could  even  hope  to  give  more  than  a  very  in- 
adequate account  of  the  habits  of  these  ^^  monsters  of  the  deep." 
The  immense  size  of  many  of  the  larger  Cetacea,  and  the  great 
infrequency  of  opportunities  of  observing  them  stranded,  or  wholly 
removed  from  the  water,  render  it  very  difficult  to  get  either  ac- 
curate figures  of  them  or  more  than  approximate  measurements. 
Capt.  Scammon  seems  to  have  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  col- 
lectitag  material  for  his  book,  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  for,  besides  his  twenty  years  of  personal 
experience  and  observation,  he  has  availed  himself  of  information 
acquired  by  other,  intelligent  whalemen.  Hence  his  biographies, 
statistics  of  size,  and  his  figures  of  the  animals  are  far  more  satis- 
factory than  anything  that  has  previously  appeared  treating  of  the 
general  history  of  these  little  known  animals.  Fourteen  pages, 
for  instance,  are  devoted  to  the  California  gray  whale  {Rhachi- 
anectea  glaucus  Cope)  in  which  is  detailed  not  only  its  habits  and 
distribution,  but  the  methods  and  dangers  of  its  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture ;  the  article  being  also  illustrated  with  three  lithographic 
plates.  The  bowhead  or  great  polar  whale  (BcUcena  myaticetxis) 
receives  an  equally  extended  notice,  this  species  being  ^^by  far  the 
most  valuable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  all  the  Balasnidce 
and  is  the  chief  object  of  pursuit  by  the  whaleman  in  the  northern 
seas."  The  yield  of  oil,  in  large  individuals  of  this  species,  is 
said  to  exceed  sometimes  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  barrels, 
while  the  product  of  baleen  may  be  upwards  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  whaling  grounds  are  described  at 
length,  as  is  also  what  is  termed  "Bowhead  Whaling."  Capt. 
Scammon  considers  it  as  conclusively  proved  that  this  species 
passes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, "  or  rather,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  from  the  Atlantic  Arctic  to  the  Pacific  Arctic  by  the  North," 
and  believes  that  air-holes  always  exist  in  the  ice  which  covers  the 
arctic  waters,  even  in  the  coldest  latitudes.  About  a  dozen  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  sperm  whale  {Physeter  macrocephalus)^  and 
about  ^ve  to  the  orca,  or  killer,  which  is,  of  all  the  Cetacea,  the 
most  rapacious  and  terrible  to  the  larger  denizens  of  the  sea. 

In  Part  II  the  ground  is  less  new,  but  here  very  material  con- 
tributions are  made  to  a  better  knowledge  of  several  species  of 
the  larger  Pinnipeds,  especially  of  the  sea  elephants,  sea  lions, 
and  fur  seals  of  the  California  coast,  and  also  of  the  sea  otter 
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{Enhydra  mari'nd)^  which  is  singularly  iDcloded  with  the  Pinni- 
pedis !  The  history  of  the  wholesale  destructioD  of  these  animals 
for  commercial  purposes  possesses  a  peculiar  and  rather  melan- 
choly interest.  Besides  adding  much  new  matter  to  the  history  of 
the  fur  seal  as  observed  by  the  writer  on  the  California  coast, 
the  chapter  is  made  much  more  complete  by  the  quotation  of  the 
greater  part  of  Gapt.  Bryant's  excellent  article  on  the  for  seals 
of  Alaska,  published  a  few  years  since  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology.* 

Part  III  is  possibly  the  most  interesting  portion  to  the  general 
reader,  giving  as  it  does  not  only  a  succinct  chronological  and 
statistical  history*  of  the  American  Whale-fishecy,  but  also  vividly 
portraying  the  privations,  dangers,  and  excitements  attending  this 
daring  pursuit,  as  well  as  the  special  training,  energy  and  skill 
necessary  to  its  successful  prosecution.  New  England  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  names  so  favorably  mentioned  as  the  founders  and 
leaders  in  this  great  enterprise,  whose  vessels  were  often  the  first 
to  bear  our  national  emblem  to  remote  waters  and  distant  seaports. 

In  the  appendix  is  given  a  systematic ''  catalogue  of  the  Cetacea 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  Capt.  Scammon's  mono- 
graph in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  general  work.  This  catalogue 
embraces  also  many  osteological  notes  and  descriptions  of  new 
forms.  The  list  comprises  about  forty-four  species,  which  Mr. 
Dall  observes,  "  appear  to  be  more  or  less  thoroughly  character- 
ized," but  ten  are  of  unknown  habitat.  "Leaving  these  out,"  he 
adds  (with  all  species  based  on  insufficient  material),  we  have  as 
the  approximate  distribution  of  the  known  Pacific  Cetacea :  Japan, 
five  species;  northern  seas,  six  species,  including  two  or  three 
which  visit  California ;  warm  seas  and  South  Pacific,  eleven  spe- 
cies ;  coast  of  Western  North  America,  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
to  Central  America,  eighteen  species,  including  several  visitors 
from  the  Arctic  Seas." 

The  volume  closes  with  a  "  glossary  of  words  and  phrases  used 
by  whalemen,"  and  a  list  of  the  "stores  and  outfits"  usually  taken 
out  by  a  first-class  whale-ship  for  a  Cape  Horn  voyage. 

While  Capt.  Scammon's  work  is  very  satisfactory  in  the  fhlness 
with  which  it  deals  with  external  characters — color,  size,  form, 
proportions,  etc. — and  in  its  biographical  details,  the  author  ab- 
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stains  (and  perhaps  wisely)  from  a  critical  discassion  of  points 
of  synonymy  and  affinity ;  yet  it  is  a  work  that  goes  far  towards 
filling  a  wide  gap  in  marine  mammalogy,  to  which  subject  it  is  a 
most  welcome  and  important  contribution.  The  publishers  have 
spared  no  pains,  apparently,  to  make  the  work  attractive,  and  the 
illustrations  are  generally  of  a  high  order  of  execution.  The 
work  is  very  appn^mately  inscribed  by  the  author  to  the  memory 
of  Louis  Agassiz. — J.  A.  A. 

BOTANY. 

Botany  op  Wilkes'  South  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition. — 
Since  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Torrey,  his  report  on  the  Botan- 
ical collections  made  by  the  naturalist  of  Wilkes'  expedition  on 
our  western  American  coast,  has  been  printed  under  the  care  of 
Prof.  Gray.  It  makes  the  larger  part  of  the  17th  volume  of  the 
results  of  that  expedition,  of  which,  like  the  rest,  only  100  copies 
are  printed  by  Congress.  A  small  number  of  extra  copies  have, 
however,  been  secured,  at  private  expense ;  these  are  bound  up  with 
the  preceding  part  of  the  volume,  devoted  to  the  Lower  Crypto- 
gamia  of  the  expedition  (Lichens,  AlgsB  and  Fungi)  and  the  large 
plates  being  folded  and  bound  in,  the  whole  makes  a  stout  royal 
quarto  volume,  with  29  plates.  The  Naturalists'  Agency  has  this 
on  sale,  at  ten  dollars.  The  mosses  of  the  same  expedition  by 
SuUivant,  which  form  the  first  part  of  this  same  volume  in  the 
government  copies,  in  the  extra  edition  have  the  letter-press  made 
up  into  imperial  folio  pages,  in  double  columns,  to  match  the  26 
great  folio  plates.  A  very  few  copies  of  this  handsome  volume 
still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Sullivant's  executors,  and 
can  be  had  for  ten  dollars  each. 

Influence  of  Forests  on  the  Rainfall. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  French  Academy  M.  M.  Fautra  and  Sarquiau  read  a 
note  relative  to  this  subject.  They  found  from  experiments  made 
in  a  forest  of  more  than  500  hectares,*  and  *also  on  a  plain  free 
from  trees  situated  about  300  yards  from  the  forest,  that  much 
more  rain  fell  in  the  wooded  part  tKan  on  the  plain. 

*  A  hectare  is  11,960  Eoglish  square  yards. 


ZOOLOQY. 

The  Snow  Goose.  — On  the  6th  of  October,  1873, 1  shot  at  Mt. 
Carmel,  Illinois,  a  fine  adnlt  male  Anser  hyperhor^us^  which  bad 
been  living  with  a  flock  of  tame  geese  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
bird  had  been  crippled  in  the  wing  the  preceding  fall,  but  the 
wound,  which  was  merely  in  the  muscles,  soon  healed,  and  it 
escaped  by  flight.  It  flew  about  half  a  mile,  and,  observuig  a 
flock  of  tame  geese  upon  the  grassy  "commons"  between  the 
town  and  the  river,  alighted  among  them.  It  continued  to  etaj 
with  them,  going  home  with  the  flock  regularly  every  evening,  to 
be  fed  and  enclosed  in  the  barn-yard. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  bird  by  its  owner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hoskinson,  from  whom  I  got  the  above  facts ;  and  who 
kindly  told  me  that  if  I  would  shoot  the  bird  he  was  willing  to 
have  it  sacrificed  to  science.  Accordingly,  I  repaired  to  the 
"commons"  and  found  the  flock  at  a  locality  designated.  After 
some  little  search  the  "white  brant"  was  discovered,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  its  black  quill-feathers,  rather  smaller  size,  shorter 
neck,  black  instead  of  bluish  eyes,  and  the  black  space  along  the 
commissures  of  the  bill.  When  unmolested  this  bird  was  as  un- 
mindful of  a  person  as  the  tame  geese,  and  it  required  chase  to 
make  it  endeavor  to  escape,  which  it  always  did  by  rising  easily 
from  the  ground,  and  flying  to  the  river — sometimes  half  a  mile 
distant. 

The  specimen  was  in  fine  plumage  and  excellent  condition,  and 
made  a  very  clean,  perfect  specimen  when  prepared.  It  measured 
as  follows:  —  Length,  27  inches;  extent,  67 ;  wing,  17;  culmen, 
2*25;  tarsus,  2;  middle  toe,  1*75.  Its  weight  was  5|  lbs.  Bill 
deep  flesh-color,  the  upper  mandible  with  a  salmon-colored  tinge, 
and  the  lower  with  a  rosy  pink  flush ;  the  terminal  ungui  nearly 
white ;  the  commissures  enclose  an  elongate  oval  space  of  deep 
black ;  iris  very  dark  brown  ;  eyelids  greenish-white ;  tarsi  and 
toes  purple-lake,  the  soles  of  the  feet  dingy  Naples-yellow. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  specimen  is  that  one  or  two  of  the 

primaries  are  entirely  pure  white,  while  most  of  the  remaining 

ones  have  longitudinal  spaces,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the 

inner  webs.    The  question  arises,  whether  this  is  merely  a  case 
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of  partial  albinism,  or  a  change  produced  by  the  modified  condi- 
tion of  its  food  and  mode  of  life. — Robert  Ridgway. 


QEOLOQY. 

Deep  sea  Temperature  ik  the  Antarctic  Sea. — In  the  Re- 
port  to  the  Admiralty  of  Capt.  G.  S.  Nares,  of  H.  M.  S.  Chal- 
lenger, dated  Melbourne,  March  25,  1874,  Capt.  Nares,  speaking 
of  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  especially  near  the  pack  edge  of 
the  ice,  says: — "At  a  short  distance  from  the  pack,  the  surface 
water  rose  to  32®,  but  at  a  depth  of  40  fathoms  we  always  found 
the  temperature  to  be  29**;  this  continued  to  300  fathoms,  the 
depth  in  which  most  of  the  icebergs  float,  after  which  there  is  a 
stratum  of  slightly  warmer  water  of  33°  or  84®.  As  the  thermom- 
eters had  to  pass  through  these  two  belts  of  water  before  reaching 
the  bottom,  the  indices  registered  those  temperatures,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  exact  temperature  of  the  bottom  whilst 
near  the  ice,  but  the  obserrations  made  in  lower  latitudes  show 
that  it  is  about  31°.  More  exact  results  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained even  had  Mr.  Siemens'  apparatus  been  on  board.' 


tt 


Origin  or  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine. — Geologists  intending  to 
travel  up  the  Rhine  should  by  all  means  read  an  interesting  paper 
by  Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay  on  the  origin  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
contained  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the-London  Geological  So- 
ciety (May  1,  1874).  He  states  that  the  valley  during  portions  of 
the  miocene  tertiary  period  was  drained  by  a  river  flowing  from 
north  southwards,  and  after  the  upheaval  of  the  Alps  the  present 
river  originated  and  flowed  through  an  elevated  plain  formed  of 
miocene  rocks,  leaving  the  existing  plain,  "which  to  the  unin- 
structed  eye  presents  the  deceptive  appearance  of  once  having 
been  occupied  by  a  great  lake." 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Extent  op  the  Ancient  Civilization  of  Peru. — Prof.  C.  F. 
Hart  writes  to  the  president  of  the  Anthropological  Societ}'  of 
Berlin,  that  in  a  journey  to  the  river  Amazon  he  found  some  pieces 
of  pottery  of  which  some  recall  curious  forms  discovered  in  Peru, 
and  which  prove  that  the  ancient  Peruvian  civilization  extended  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes. 


MICB08C0PY. 

Sphjeraphides  in  Tea  Leaves.  —  The  present  interest  in  the 
question  of  adulteration  of  tea  leaves  gives  special  importance  to 
Mr.  George  Gulliver's  discovery  that  the  parenchyma  of  these 
leaves  is  thickly  studded  with  sphaeraphides,  apparently  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  having  a  mean  diameter  of  about  ttAit  inch.  They  have 
hitherto  escaped  notice,  being  not  easy  to  find  on  account  of  the 
opacity  and  density  of  the  parts.  Soaking,  or  boiling  the  leaves 
in  a  potadh  solution,  separates  the  epidermis  (which  is  composed 
of  cells  with  sinuous  margins,  and  smooth,  taper,  slightly  curved 
hairs,  with  the  addition  of  oval  stomata  on  the  ander  side)  and 
exposes  distinctly  the  parenchyma,  nerves,  and  sphseraphides.  He 
has  found  potash  equally  useful  in  exposing  the  crystals  in  other 
plants. 

New'  Microscopical  Societies. — A  new  society  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Australia,  known  as  the  '^  Microscopical  Society  of 
Victoria."    Mr.  W.  H.  Archer  is  the  first  President. 

A  Microscopical  Department  of  the  Providence  Franklin  So- 
ciety has  been  established,  with  the  following  ofiScers  for  the 
present  year:  —  Chairman^  Professor  Eli  W,  Blake,  Jr.;  Ftc^ 
Chairman^  A.  O.  Tilden ;  Secretary^  Professor  John  Peiree ;  OaW- 
net  Keeper^  N.  N.  Mason  ;  Treasurer^  Dr.  C.  B,  Johnson. 

The  '* Indiana  Microscopical  Society"  was  incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1874.  It  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  holds  monthly 
meetings. 

Appearances  of  the  Blood  in  Melanosis. —  M.  Nepveau  rep- 
resents that  the  blood  of  persons  afi(ected  with  melanotic  tumors 
becomes  marked  by  the  presence  of  an  excessive  proportion  of 
leucocytes  which  are  also  filled  with  dark  granules ;  the  red  cor- 
puscles when  seen  in  masses  have  more  or  less  of  a  sepia  tint; 
and  the  serum  contains  reddish-brown  granules,  and  flexible  casts 
resembling  hyaline  casts  which  seem  to  be  derived  firom  tbe 
capillaries. 

Achromatic  Bull's  Ete  Condenser. — This  unusual  accessory 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ingpen  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Qneckett 
Club. 
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Ehbeddino  Tissues. — At  the  Queckett  Club  wax  was  spoken  of 
as  the  chosen  material  for  embedding  tissues  preparatory  to  cut- 
ting thin  sections.  Dr.  Matthews  preferred  paraffine  to  beeswax. 
Dr.  George  Hoggan,  however,  considered  carrot  preferable  to 
wax,  and  elder  pith  better  than  either. 

Gltcbrinb  MomrxncG.  —  According  to  Dr.  George  Hoggan,  gly- 
cerine is  used  almost  universally  for  mounting  in  France.  A  little 
paraffine  is  run  around  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass,  and  a  solution 
of  sealing  wax  painted  over  it. 

NOTES. 

Professor  Jeffries  Wtmak,  of  Cambridge,  died  suddenly  at 
Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  on  September  4th.  For  many  years  Professor 
Wyman  had  been  in  delicate  health  and  obliged  to  spend  the  win- 
ter months  in  Florida,  while  the  heat  of  summer  was  avoided  by 
excursions  to  the  mountains,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  the  great 
care  he  was  taking  he  would  be  spared  for  many  years  to  come ; 
especially  did  this  seem  probable  from  his  apparently  restored 
condition  on  his  return  from  Florida  last  spring,  when  he  seemed 
to  have  renewed  vigor  for  the  labors  before  him,  and  commenced 
to  put  the  material  he  had  collected  during  his  Florida  trips  in 
order  for  publication.  This  was  so  far  advanced  that  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  he  was  engaged  in  printing  his  memoir  upon  the 
Shell-mounds  of  Florida,  a  work  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  was 
so  far  completed  in  manuscript  as  to  ensure  its  publication,  as  it 
will  undoubtedly  exhibit  the  thoroughness  and  cautiousness  with 
which  his  investigations  were  made. 

Professor  Wyman  was  bom  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  August  11, 
1814.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1833,  and  four 
years  after  received  his  degree,  of  M.  D.  He  then  passed  two 
years  of  study  in  Europe,  and  soon  after  returning  to  this  country 
accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Hampden 
Sidney  College  of  Virginia,  which  place  he  held  until  1847,  when 
he  accepted  the  Hersey  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
at  Harvard,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees,  appointed  by  Mr.  Peabody, 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology, 
and  had  from  the  first  held  the  position  of  Curator  of  that  Mu- 
seum which  owes  so  much  to  his  care  and  labors.  He  always 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and 
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succeeded  Dr.  Warren  in  the  office  of  president,  which  office  he 
held  until  1870  when  the  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign the  chair.     He  was  one  of  the  original  members  and  first 
officers  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  was  also  an  original  member  of  the  National  Academj. 
For  many  years  he  acted  on  the  council  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  an  honored  member  of  many  other 
societies.     Professor  Wyman  was  of  a  singularly  modest  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  and   though   a  constant  and   most   laborioas 
worker,  his  reluctance  to  appear  in  public,  and  his  extreme  modesty 
regarding  the  results  he  attained,  has  prevented  the  world  from 
sharing  in  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  great  knowledge,  as  bis 
publications  have  been  comparatively  few  in  number.     Ever  ready 
to  assist  and  guide  those  who  sought  his  council  he  was,  while 
scientifically  severe,  a  most  genial  and  thorough  friend,  and  was 
greatly  honored  and  respected  by  his  pupils  and  friends. 

In  his  death  humanity  loses  an  upright,  reliable  and  strictlj 
honest  man,  and  science  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  cautious 
of  investigators. 

The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held 
its  third  meeting  at  Lille,  Aug.  20th,  with  a  largo  number  of  foreign 
scientists  in  attendance.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  read 
papers  during  the  meeting.  One  of  the  attractions  was  a  visit  to  the 
new  laboratory  of  experimental  zoology  at  Vimereux,  near  Bou- 
logne. There  was  also  an  excursion  to  Bruges  and  Antwerp.  The 
session  lasted  for  eight  days. 

Thb  International  Congress  of  Anthropology  and  prehistoric 
Archieology  opened  Aug.  7,  at  Stockholm,  with  an  attendance  of 
800  members,  of  which  more  than  300  were  foreigners.  Everything 
betokened  a  brilliant  meeting. 

Thb  new  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania  is  being  pushed 
with  much  vigor  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley. 
$30,000  annually  for  three  years  have  been  voted  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Professor  Carl  Moebicts  left  Kiel  on  the  25th  of  July  for 
Mauritius.  He  will  remain  there  five  or  six  months  to  study  the 
marine  fauna  of  the  island  and  make  collections  for  the  Pmasian 
Universities. 
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An  interesting  question,  which  has  waited  thousands  of  years 
even  to  be  asked,  and  may  wait  still  longer  for  an  all-sufficient 
answer,  relates  to  the  motion  of  what  were  once  called  the  fixed 
stars.  If  numbers  count  for  anything,  this  is  the  grandest  prob- 
lem which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  astronomer.  The 
argument  from  probabilities,  which  reposes  on  a  substantial  math- 
ematical foundation,  is  loud  in  affirming  some  kind  of  motion,  and 
repudiates  the  notion  of  absolute  rest.  We  must  place  the  stars 
outside  the  pale  of  science,  and  where  no  process  of  reasoning 
can  reach  them,  or  we  must  suppose  that  they  subscribe  to  the 
universal  law  of  all  matter  which  we  know,  and  exert  attractive 
or  repulsive  forces  upon  each  .other.  There  may  be  one  solitary 
body,  or  more  probably  an  ideal  point  of  space,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  material  universe,  around  which  there  is  equilib- 
rium: but  everywhere  else  there  must  be  motion.  Though 
distance  may  reduce  the  effect  of  each  one  of  the  forces  to  a 
minimum,  in  the  aggregate  their  influence  will  not  be  insignificant. 
The  sun  must  share  the  common  lot  of  the  stars  unless  we  repeat 
the  folly  of  ancestral  science,  at  which  we  now  smile,  and  transfer 
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tbe  throne  of  the  heaven  of  matter  fVom  the  earth  to  the  centre  of 
our  own  little  system.  If  the  sun  move,  a  new  order  of  paral- 
lactic motion  springs  up  in  sidereal  astronomy.  The  process  of 
elimination  requires  the  mathematician  to  calcalate  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  which  will  leave  behind  it 
the  smallest  unexplained  residuum :  and  this  remainder  is  the 
motion  of  the  stars  themselves.  The  delicacy  of  the  problem 
lies  in  the  minuteness  of  the  quantities  to  be  observed  and  in  the 
assumptions  which  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  distances  of  the 
stars ;  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  positively  computed  from 
parallax.  However,  a  result  has  been  reached,  highly  probable 
in  the  sun's  case,  but  which  can  be  converted  into  absolute  valaes 
for  other  stars  only  so  fast  as  their  individual  distances  are  dis- 
covered. Here  again  physics  and  chemistry,  with  the  spectit)- 
scope  in  hand,  have  come  to  the  aid  of  astronomy  and .  gcometiy. 
Should  it  appear  that  the  conclusions  from  sp^ectrum  analysis 
must  be  questioned,  the  attempt  was  brave,  and  even  a  defeat 
would  be  honorable. 

In  1675,  a  Danish  astronomer  observed  the  novel  fact  that 
the  frequency  in  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  fluctuated  with 
the  motion  of  the  planet  to  or  from  the  earth.  He  hit  upon  a 
happy  explanation,  viz :  that  the  swift  light  takes  more  or  less 
time  to  telegraph  the  astronomical  news  across  the  omnipresent 
.lines  of  force.  This  early  observation  is  the  avant-courier  of  a 
host  of  others  which  have  slowly  followed  in  close  array.  That 
of  a  blind  musician  comes  next.  He  noticed,  in  1835,  that  the 
pitch  of  a  steam- whistle,  on  the  Lowell  Railroad,  fell  suddenly  as 
the  locomotive  passed  him.  Unfortunately,  Munroe's  observation 
was  never.published,  although  he  sought  and  found  an  explanation 
of  what  was  then  a  strange  fact.  In  this  case,  the  whistle  sends 
the  message,  the  waves  of  sound  transmit  it,  and  the  ear  is  the 
register :  but  the  changing  distance  modifies  the  time.  In  1842, 
Doppler  of  Prague  was  led,  by  theoretical  considerations,  to  fo^ 
mulate  the  proposition,  now  known  in  science  as  Doppler's  prin- 
ciple :  that  the  color  of  light  and  the  pitch  of  sound,  as  they  tell 
upon  the  senses,  are  changed  by  the  relative  velocity  of  the  ob- 
server and  the  origin  of  the  disturbance.  In  1845,  Buy  Ballot 
made  experiments  upon  the  railroads  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
Scott  Russell  repeated  them  on  English  railroads,  which  con- 
firmed the  theory  in  the  case  of  sound.    In  the  application  of  the 
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ieory  to  color,  few  astronomers  will  be  willing  to  follow  Doppler 
1  all  his  extravagancies. 

If  it  be  trne,  theoretically,  that  the  relative  velocity  of  light, 
lie  wave-length  of  transmission,  and  the  period  of  oscillation  in 
he  ether,  are  altered  by  the  relative  motion  of  the  observer  and 
he  place  from  which  the  undulation  starts,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
ther  velocities  have  but  a  small  chance  in  competition  with  the 
elocity  of  light,  and  that  slight  changes  of  color,  if  physically 
eal  as  Doppler  supposed,  would  fail  of  being  recognized  even  by 
he  eye  of  a  painter.  To  interpose  the  spectroscope,  and  observe 
tie  change  of  refrangibility  by  the  displacement  of  the  sharp  lines 
f  the  spectrum,  was  a  lucky  escape  from  this  embarrassment. 
Lfler  Huggins  had  tried  his  hand  at  this  new  method,  with  a 
mall  telescope,  upon  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  he  was  sup- 
lied  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  with  a  larger  instrument 
0  pursue  the  investigation.  The  results  of  his  spectroscopic  in- 
uiry  into  the  motions  of  many  stars  have  been  published.  Where 
hese  results  have  conflicted  with  the  foregone  conclusions  of  as- 
ronomy,  Huggins  has  not  hesitated  to  arraign  the  accuracy  of 
stronomical  data  and  methods.  I  have  freely  admitted  the  dell- 
acy  and  diflSculty  of  the  geometrical  process.  The  spectroscopic 
nalysis,  when  applied  to  the  same  problem,  walks  upon  slippery 
round  and  must  take  heed  lest  it  also  fall.  The  *  alleged  dis- 
lacement  is  a  nice  quantity,  and  instrumental  sources  of  error 
lave  been  pointed  out  which  may  explain  away  the  whole  of  it. 

lay  no  stress  upon  the  large  difference  between  Vogel  and 
luggins  in  the  quantity  of  motion  which  spectrum  analysis 
.scribes  to  Sirius,  inasmuch  as  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  the 
ame.  We  do  not  yet  know  all  the  elements  which  the  earth 
ontains.  The  spectroscope  has  already  added  four  to  the 
lumber.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  stars,  though  having 
ome  substances  in  common  with  the  earth  and  sun,  are  not 
rithout  their  peculiarities.  The  lines  in  the  stellar  spectra  may 
>e  out  of  position,  not  because  they  are  the  displaced  lines  of 
odium,  magnesium,  and  hydrogen,  but  in  consequence  of  novel- 
ies  in  the  gaseous  atmospheres  of  the  stars.  Still,  there  will  be 
,  presumption,  perhaps  a  probability,  in  favor  of  Huggins*  deduc- 
ion,  if  it  rest  on  a  sound  basis  of  theory.  If  there  is  any  weak- 
less  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  foundation  of  his  argument, 
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gratifying  as  it  is  to  the  imagination  and  the  aspiratu)ns  of  science, 
the  whole  superstructure  must  fall. 

I  am  thus  suddenly  brought  face  to  face,  with  the  second  head 
of  my  subject :  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  state  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

The  luminiferous  ether  and  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  have 
always  troubled  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  imperturbable  charac- 
ter of  the  mathematics.  The  proof  of  a  theory  is  indisputable 
when  it  can  predict  consequences,  and  call  successfully  upon  tlie 
observer  to  fulfil  its  prophecies.  It  is  the  boast  of  astronomers 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  thus  vindicates  itself.  The  undulatory 
theory  of  light  has  shown  a  wonderful  facility  of  adaptation  to 
each  new  exigency  in  optics,  and  has  opened  the  eye  of  observar 
tion  to  see  what  might  never  have  been  discovered  without  the 
promptings  of  theory.  But  this  doctrine,  and  that  of  gravitation 
also,  have  more  than  once  been  arrested  in  their  swift  march  and 
obliged  to  show  their  credentials.  After  Fresnel  and  Young  had 
secured  a  firm  foothold  for  Hnyghens'  theory  of  light  in  mechanics 
and  experiment,  questions  arose  which  have  perplexed,  if  not 
bafiSed,  the  best  mathematical  skill.  How  is  the  ether  aflfected  bj 
the  gross  matter  which  it  invests  and  permeates  ?  Does  it  move 
when  they  move  ?  If  not,  does  the  relative  motion  between,  the 
ether  and  other  matter  change  the  length  of  the  undulation  or 
the  time  of  oscillation?  These  queries  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered  by  analogy,  for  analogy  is  in  some  respects  wanting 
between  the  ether  and  any  other  substance.  Astronomy  says  that 
aberration  cannot  be  explained  unless  the  ether  is  at  rest.  Optics 
replies  that  refraction  cannot  be  explained  unless  the  ether  moves. 
Fresnel  produced  a  reconciliation  by  a  compromise.  The  ether 
moves  with  &  fractional  velocity  large  enough  to  satisfy  refraction, 
but  too  small  to  disturb  sensibly  the  astronomer's  aberration.  In 
1814,  Arago  reported  to  Fresnel  that  he  found  no  sensible  diflu^ 
ence  in  the  prismatic  refraction  of  light,  whether  the  earth  was 
moving  with  full  speed  towards  a  star  or  in  the  opposite  directicm, 
and  asked  for  an  explanation.  Fresnel  submitted  the  question  to 
mathematical  analysis,  and  demonstrated,  that  whatever  change 
was  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  prism  in  the  relative  velocztj 
of  light,  the  wave-length  in  the  prism,  and  the  refV'action,  was 
compensated    by  the    physiological    aberration   when    the  rajs 
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emerged.  Verj''  recently,  Ketteler  of  Bonn  has  gone  over  the 
whole  ground  again  with  great  care,  studying  not  only  Arago's 
cxise  but  the  general  one,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  light  made 
any  angle  with  the  motion  of  the  earth :  and  he  proves  that  the 
light  will  always  enter  the  eye  in  the  same  apparent  direction  as 
it  would  have  done  if  the  earth  were  at  rest.  The  mathematical 
and  ph3'sical  view  taken  of  this  subject  by  Fresnel,  has  been  under 
discussion  for  sixty  years,  and  forty  eminent  physicists  and  math- 
ematicians might  be  enumerated  who  have  taken  part  in  it.  Fres- 
nel's  explanation  has  encountered  difficulties  and  objections.  Still, 
it  is  consistent  not  only  with  Arago's  negative  result  but  with 
the  experiments  on  diffraction  by  Fizeau  and  Babinet,  and  the 
preponderance  of  mathematical  evidence  is  on  that  side.  Mr. 
Huggins  runs  counter  to  the  general  drift  of  physical  and  algebrai- 
cal testimony  (although  he  appears  to  be  sustained  by  the  high 
authority  of  Maxwell),  when  he  attributes  some  displacement  of 
the  spectrum  lines  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  qualifies  the 
observed  displacement  on  that  account.  The  number  of  stars 
which  Huggins  has  observed  is  insufficient  for  any  sweeping  gen- 
eralization. And  yet  he  seems  inclined  to  explain  the  revelations 
of  his  spectroscope,  not  by  the  motion  of  the  stars,  but  by  that  of 
the  solar  system  :  because  those  stars  which  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  place  in  which  astronomers  have  put  the  solar  apex 
are  moving,  apparently,  towards  the  earth,  while  those  in  the  op- 
posite part  of  the  sky  recede.  If  it  be  true  that  the  earth's  annual 
motion  produces  no  displacement  in  the  spectrum,  then  the  motion 
of  the  solar  system  produces  none.  Or,  waiving  this  objection,  if 
the  correct  explanation  has  been  given  by  Huggins,  astronomers 
have  failed,  by  their  geometrical  method,  of  rising  to  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  sun's  motion.  The  discrepancy  appears  to 
awaken  no  distrust  in  Mr.  Huggins'  mind  as  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
spectnim  analysis  or  the  mathematical  basis  of  his  reasoning. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  remove  the  discrepancy  by  throwing 
discredit  on  the  estimate  of  star-distances  made  independently  by 
Struve  and  Argelander  from  different  lines  of  thought. 

Next  we  ask,  if  it  is  certain  that  even  the  motion  of  the  lumi- 
nary will  change  the  true  wave-length,  the  period  of  oscillation, 
and  the  refrangibility,  of  the  light  which  issues  from  it.  The 
commonly  received  opinion  on  this  subject  has  not  been  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged.     It  is  fortified  by  more  than  one  analogy  : 
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but  it  is  said  that  comparison  is  not  always  a  reason.  It  is  not 
denied  that,  when  the  sonorous  body  is  approaching,  the  sound 
waves  are  shortened,  the  number  of  impulses  on  the  ear  by  the 
condensed  air  is  increased,  and  the  pitch  of  the  sound  is  raised. 
Possibly,  the  color  of  light  would  follow  the  same  law ;  but  there 
is  no  experiment  to  prove  it,  and  very  little  analogy  exists  between 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  There  is  no  analogy,  whatever,  between  the 
subjective  sensation  by  either  organ  and  the  physical  action  of  the 
prism.  The  questions  at  issue  are  these : — Does  refraction  depend 
upon  the  absolute  or  the  relative  velocity  of  light ;  are  the  time 
of  oscillation  of  the  particles  of  ether  and  the  normal  wave-length, 
corresponding  to  it,  changed  by  any  motion  of  translation  in  the 
origin  ;  or  is  the  conservation  of  these  elements  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  luminiferous  medium.  It  has  been  said  that  Doppler 
reasoned  as  if  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  were  true,  and  then 
expressed  himself  in  the  language  of  undulations.  Evidently, 
there  is  an  obscurity  in  the  minds  of  many  physicists,  and  an  on- 
certain  ty  in  all,  when  they  reason  upon  the  mechanical  constitution 
of  the  ether,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  light.  The  mathemati- 
cal theory  is  not  so  clear  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  illomi- 
nation  of  experiment.  Within  the  present  year,  Van  der  Willigen 
has  published  a  long  and  well  considered  memoir  on  the  theoret- 
ical fallacies  which  vitiate  the  whole  of  Huggins'  argument  for 
the  motion  of  the  stars  and  nebulae.  His  analysis  proves  that  the 
motion  of  the  luminary  will  not  interfere  with  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion and  the  wave-length,  provided  that  the  origin  of  the  disturb- 
ance is  not  a  mathematical  point  but  a  vibrating  molecule,  and 
that  the  sphere  of  action  of  this  molecule  upon  surrounding  mole- 
cules is  large  enough  to  keep  them  under  its  influence  during  ten 
or  a  hundred  vibrations,  before  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  motion  of 
translation.  If  this  theoretical  exposition  of  the  subject  should 
be  generally  adopted  by  mathematicians,  the  spectroscopic  obser- 
vations on  the  supposed  motion  of  the  stars  must  receive  another 
interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  luminary  is  selected  which 
is  known  to  move,  independently  of  spectroscopic  observations, 
and  the  displacement  of  the  spectrum  lines  accords  with  this  mo- 
tion, it  will  be  time  to  reconsider  the  mathematical  theory,  and 
make  our  conceptions  of  the  ether  conform  to  the  experiment. 
The  spectroscopic  observation  of  Angstrom  on  an  oblique  electric 
spark  does  not  favor  Huggins'  views.     Secchi  testifies  to  opposite 
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displacements  when  he  examined,  with  a  direct  vision  spectro- 
scope, the  two  edges  of  the  sun's  equator,  one  of  which  was 
rotating  towards  him  and  the  other  from  him,  and  Vogel  has  re- 
peated the  observation  with  a  reversion-spectroscope.  This  would 
have  the  force  of  a  crucial  experiment  were  it  not  that  an  equal 
displacement  was  seen  on  other  parallels  of  latitude,  and  that  the 
bright  bands  of  the  chromosphere  were  moved  but  not  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 

When  Voltaire  visited  England  in  1727  he  saw  at  the  universi- 
ties the  effect  of  Newton's  revolutionary  ideas  in  astronomy. 
The  mechanism  of  gravitation  had  exiled  the  fanciful  vortices  of 
Descartes,  which  were  still  circulating  on  the  continent.  So  he 
wrote :  "  A  Frenchman  who  comes  to  London  finds  many  changes 
in  philosophy  as  in  other  things :  he  left  the  world  full,  he  finds  it 
empty."  The  same  comparison  might  be  made  now,  not  so  much 
between  nationalities  as  between  successive  stages  of  scientific 
development.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  universe  was 
as  empty  as  an  exhausted  receiver:  now  it  has  filled  up  again. 
Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  has  been  resuscitated,  though 
for  other  reasons  than  those  which  satisfied  the  Aristotelians.  It 
is  the  mathematicians  and  not  the*  metaphysicians  who  are  now 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  plenum  and  the  vacuum. 
Newton  in  his  third  letter  to  Bentley  wrote  in  this  wise : — "That 
gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent  and  essential  to  matter,  so  that 
one  body  may  act  upon  another  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum^ 
without  the  mediation  of  anything  else,  by  and  through  which 
their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to 
me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man,  who  has  in  philo- 
sophical matters  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall 
into  it."  Roger  Cotes,  who  was  Newton's  successor  in  the  chair 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  was  only 
four  years  old  when  the  first  editibn  of  the  Principia  was  issued, 
and  Newton  outlived  him  by  ten  years.  The  venerable  teacher 
pronounced  upon  the  young  mathematician,  his  pupil,  these  few 
but  comprehensive  words  of  eulogy :  "  If  Cotes  had  lived,  we 
should  have  known  something."  The  view  taken  of  gravitation 
by  Cotes  was  not  the  same  as  that  held  by  his  master.  He  advo- 
cated the  proposition  that  action  at  a  distance  must  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  admitting  of  no  farther 
analysis.     It  was  objected  by  Hobbes  and  other  metaphysicians. 
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that  it  was  inconceivable  that  a  body  should  act  where  it  was  not 
All  our  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces  is  derived  from  the  con- 
scious effort  we  ourselves  make  in  producing  motion.  As  this 
motion  employs  the  machinery  of  contact,  the  force  of  gravitation 
is  wholly  outside  of  all  our  experience.  The  advocates  of  action 
at  a  distance  reply,  that  there  is  no  real  contact  in  any  case,  thtX 
the  difficulty  is  the  same  with  the  distance  of  molecules  as  that 
of  planets,  that  the  mathematics  are  neither  long-sighted  nor 
short-sighted,  and  that  an  explanation  which  suits  other  forces  is 
good  enough  for  gravitation. 

Comte  extricated  himself  from  this  embarrassment  by  excluding 
i^auses  altogether  from  his  positive  philosophy.  He  rejects  the 
word  attraction  as  implying  a  false  analogy,  inconsistent  with 
Newton's  law  of  distance.  He  substitutes  the  word  gravitation, 
but  only  as  a  blind  expression  by  which  the  facts  are  generalized. 
According  to  Comte*s  philosophy,  the  laws  of  Newton  are  on  an 
equality  with  the  laws  of  Kepler,  only  they  are  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  the  glory  of  Kepler  has  the  same  stamp  as  that  of 
Newton.  Hegel,  the  eminent  German  metaphysician,  must  have 
looked  at  the  subject  in  the  same  light  when  be  wrote  these 
words :  — "  Kepler  discovered  the  laws  of  free  motion ;  a  dis- 
<jovery  of  immortal  glory.  It  has  since  been  the  fashion  to  sa j 
that  Newton  first  found  out  the  truth  of  these  rules.  It  has 
seldom  happened  that  the  honor  of  the  first  discoverer  has  been 
more  unjustly  transferred  to  another."  Schelling  goes  farther  in 
the  same  direction :  he  degrades  the  Newtonian  law  of  attraction 
into  an  empirical  fact,  and  exalts  the  laws  of  Kepler  into  neces- 
sary results  of  our  ideas. 

Meanwhile,  the  Newtonian  theory  of  attraction,  under  the  skil- 
All  generalship  of  the  geometers,  went  forth  on  its  triumphal 
march  through  space,  conquering  great  and  small,  far  and  near, 
until  its  empire  became  as  universal  as  its  name.  The  whirlpools 
of  Descartes  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  fioallj 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  artillery  of  the  parabolic  comets ;  and  the 
rubbish  of  this  fanciful  mechanism  was  cleaned  out  as  completely 
as  the  cumbrous  epicycles  of  Ptolemy  had  been  dismantled  br 
Copernicus  and  Kepler.  The  mathematicians  certified  that  the 
solar  system  was  protected  against  the  inroads  of  comets,  and  the 
border  warfare  of  one  planet  upon  another,  and  that  its  stability 
was  secure  in  the  hands  of  gravitation,  if  onlj'  space  should  be 
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kept  open,  and  the  dust  and  cobwebs  which  Newton  had  swept 
from  the  ekies  should  not  reappear.  Prophetic  eyes  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  an  untimely  end  to  the  revolution  of  planets,  if 
their  ever  expanding  atmospheres  should  rush  in  to  fill  the  room 
vacated  by  the  maelstroms  of  Descartes.  When  it  was  stated 
that  the  absence  of  infinite  divisibility  in  matter,  or  the  coldness 
of  space,  would  place  a  limit  upon  expansion,  and,  at  the  worst, 
that  the  medium  would  be  too  attenuated  to  produce  a  sensible 
check  in  the  headway  of  planets,  and  when,  in  more  recent  times, 
even  Encke's  comet  showed  but  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
mechanical  decay,  it  was  believed  that  the  motion  was,  in  a  prac- 
tical, if  not  in  a  mathematical  sense,  perpetual.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  splendors  of  analysis  dimmed  the  eyes  of  science  to  the  in- 
trinsic difficulties  of  Newton's  theory,  and  familiarity  with  the 
language  of  attraction  concealed  the  mystery  that  was  lurking 
beneath  it.  A  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  gravitation 
had  supplied  mathematicians  with  a  fund  of  methods  and  formulas 
suited  to  similar  cases.  As  soon  as  electricity,  magnetism  and 
electro-magnetism  took  form,  they  also  were  fitted  out  witli  a  gar- 
ment of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  acting  at  a  distance :  and 
the  theories  of  Cavendish,  Poisson,  Aepinus  and  Ampere,  endorsed 
as  they  were  by  such  names  as  Laplace,  Plana,  Liouville  and 
Green,  met  with  general  acceptance. 

The  seeds,  which  were  destined  to  take  root  in  a  later  genera- 
tion, and  disturb  if  not  dislodge  the  prevalent  interpretation  of 
the  force  of  gravitation,  were  sown  by  a  contemporary  of  Newton. 
They  found  no  congenial  soil  in  which  they  could  germinate  and 
fructify  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  At  the 
present  moment,  we  find  the  luminiferous  ether  in  quiet  and  undi- 
vided possession  of  the  field  from  which  the  grosser  material  of 
ancient  systems  had  been  banished.  The  plenum  reigns  every- 
where; the  vacuum  is  nowhere.  Even  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
light,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  founder,  required  the  rein- 
forcement of  an  ether.  Electricity  and  magnetism,  on  a  smaller 
Bcale,  applied  similar  machinery.  If  there  was  a  fundamental 
•objection  to  the  conception  of  forces  acting  at  a  distance,  cer- 
tainly the  bridge  was  already  built  by  which  the  difficulty  could  be 
-surmounted.  The  turning-point  between  the  old  physics  and  the 
new  physics  was  reached  in  1837,  when  Faraday  published  his 
.experiments  on  the   specific  inductive    capacity  of  substances. 
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This  discovery  was  revolutionary  in  its  character,  but  it  made  no 
great  stir  in  science  at  the  time.  The  world  did  not  awake  to  its 
full  significance  until  the  perplexing  problem  of  ocean  telegraphs 
converted  it  from  a  theoretical  proposition  into  a  practical  reality, 
and  forced  it  on  the  attention  of  electricians.  The  eminent  scien- 
tific advisers  of  the  cable  companies  were  the  first  to  do  justice  to 
Faraday.  This  is  one  of  the  many  returns  made  to  theoretical 
electricity  for  the  support  it  gave  to  the  most  magnificent  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

The  discovery  of  diamagnetism  fhrnished  another  argument  in 
favor  of  the  new  interpretation  of  physical  action.  What  that 
new  interpretation  was  is  well  described  by  Maxwell.  "  Faraday, 
in  his  mind's  eye,  saw  lines  of  force  traversing  all  8i>ace«  where  the 
mathematicians  saw  centres  of  force  attracting  at  a  distance; 
Faraday  saw  a  medium  where  they  saw  nothing  but  distance; 
Faraday  sought  the  seat  of  the  phenomena  in  real  actions  going 
on  in  the  medium,  they  were  satisfied  that  they  had  found  it  in  a 
power  of  action  at  a  distance  impressed  on  the  electric  fluids.'' 
The  physical  statement  waited  only  for  the  coming  of  the  mathe- 
maticians who  could  translate  it  into  the  language  of  analysis, 
and  prove  that  it  had  as  precise  a  numerical  consistency  as  the 
old  view  with  all  the  facts  of  observation.  A  paper  published  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  pointed  the  way.  Prof.  Maxwell,  in  his 
masterly  work  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  which  appeared  in 
1873,  has  built  a  monument  to  Faraday,  and  unconsciously  to 
himself  also,  out  of  the  strongest  mathematics.  For  forty  years 
mathematicians  and  physicists  had  labored  to  associate  the  laws 
of  electrostatics  and  electrodynamics  tinder  some  more  general  ex- 
pression. An  early  attempt  was  made  by  Gauss  in  1835,  but  his 
process  was  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  recent  complete 
edition  of  his  works.  Maxwell  objects  to  the  formula  of  Gauss  be- 
cause it  violates  the  law  of  the  consen^ation  of  energy.  Weber's 
method  was  made  known  in  1846  ;  but  it  has  not  escaped  the  criti- 
cism of  Helmholtz.  It  represents  faithfully  *the  laws  of  Ampere 
and  the  facts  of  induction,  and  led  Weber  to  an  absolute  measore- 
ment  of  the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  units.  The  ratio  of 
these  units,  according  to  the  formulas,  is  a  velocity ;  and  experi- 
ment shows  that  this  velocity  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light.  As 
Weber's  theory  starts  with  the  conception  of  action  at  a  distance, 
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without  any  mediation,  the  effect  would  be  instantaneous,  and  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  physical  meaning  which  he  attaches 
to  his  velocity.  Gauss  abandoned  his  researches  in  electromag- 
netism  because  he  could  not  satisfy  his  .mind  in  regard  to  the 
propagation  of  its  influence  in  time.  Other  mathematicians  have 
worked  for  a  solution,  but  have  lost  themselves  in  a  cloud  of  mathe- 
matical abstraction.  The  two  theories  of  light  have  exhausted  all 
imaginable  ways  in  which  force  can  be  gradually  transmitted 
without  increase  or  loss  of  energy.  Maxwell  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  when  he  selected  the  luminiferous  ether  itself  as  the  arena 
on  which  to  marshal  the  electromagnetic  forces  under  the  symbols 
of  his  mathematics,  and  made  light  a  variety  of  electromagnetic 
action.  His  analysis  gave  a  velocity  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  Weber,  with  the  advantage  of  being  a  physical  reality  and  not 
a  mere  ratio.  Of  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  freighted 
with  the  richest  and  heaviest  cargo,  the  reviewer  says:  "Their 
author  has,  as  it  were,  flown  at  everything :  and,  with  immense 
spread  of  wing  and  power  of  beak,  he  has  hunted  down  his  vic- 
tims in  all  quarters,  and  from  each  has  extracted  something  new 
and  interesting  for  the  intellectual  nourishment  of  his  readers." 
Clear  physical  views  must  precede  the  application  of  mathematics 
to  any  subject.  Maxwell  and  Thomson  are  liberal  in  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  Faraday.  Mr.  Thomson  says:  "Faraday, 
without  mathematics,  divined  the  result  of  the  mathematical  inves- 
tigation ;  and,  what  has  proved  of  infinite  value  to  the  mathema- 
ticians themselves,  he  has  given  them  an  articulate  language  in 
which  to  express  their  results.     Indeed,  the  whole  language  of  the 

ft  

magnetic  field  and  lines  of  force  is  Faraday's.  It  must  be  said 
for  the  mathematicians  that  they  greedily  accepted  it,  and  have 
ever  since  been  most  zealous  in  using  it  to  the  best  advantage." 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  new  views  of  physics  will  be  gen- 
erally accepted  without  vigorous  opposition.  A  large  amount  of 
intellectual  capital  has  been  honestly  invested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  other  side.  The  change  is  recommended  by  powerful  physical 
arguments,  and  it  disenthralls  the  theories  of  science  from  many 
metaphysical  difl^culties  which  weigh  heavily  on  some  minds.  On  , 
the  other  hand,  the  style  of  mathematics  which  the  innovation 
introduces  is  novel  and  complex ;  and  good  mathematicians  may 
find  it  necessary  to  go  to  school  again  before  they  can  read  and 
understand  the  strange  analysis.     It  is  feared  that  with  many  who 
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are  not  easily  deflected  from  the  old  ruts,  the  intricacies  of  the 
new  mathematics  will  outweigh  the  superiority  of  the  new  physics. 

The  old  question,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  gravitation,  was 
never  settled  :  it  was  simply  dropped.  Now  it  is  revived  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  ever,  and  with  more  intelligence.  Astronomy 
cast  in  its  own  mould  the  original  theories  of  electrical  and  mag- 
netic action.  The  revolution  in  electricity  and  magnetism  most 
necessarily  react  upon  astronomy.  It  was  proved  by  Laplace, 
from  data  which  would  now,  probabl}',  require  a  numerical  correc- 
tion, that  the  velocity  of  the  force  of  gravitation  could  not  be 
less  than  eight  million  times  the  velocity  of  light ;  in  fact,  that  it 
was  infinite.  Those  who  believe  in  action  at  a  distance  cannot 
properly  speak  of  the  transmission  of  gravitation.  Force  can  be 
transmitted  only  by  matter:  either  with  it  or  through  it.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view,  action  at  a  distance  is  the  force,  and  it 
admits  of  no  other  illustration,  explanation,  or  analysis.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Faraday  and  others,  who  had  lost  their  faith  in 
action  at  short  distances,  should  have  been  completely  staggered 
bj^  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that 
they  declared  the  clause  which  asserted  that  the  force  diminished 
with  the  square  of  the  distance  to  be  a  violation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  conservation  of  force. 

Must  we  then  content  ourselves  with  the  naked  facts  of  gravita- 
tion, as  Comte  did,  or  is  it  possible  to  resolve  them  into  a  mode  of 
action  in  harmon}-  with  our  general  experience,  and  which  does 
not  shock  our  conceptions  of  matter  and  force?  In  1798,  Count 
Rumford  wrote  thus :  "  Nobody  surely,  in  his  sober  senses,  has 
ever  pretended  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  gravitation." 
Probably  Rumford  had  never  seen  the  paper  of  Le  Sage,  published 
by  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1782,  in  which  he  expounded  his 
mechanical  theory  of  gravitation,  to  which  he  had  devoted  sixty- 
three  years  of  his  life.  In  a  posthumous  work,  printed  in  1818, 
Le  Sage  has  developed  his  views  more  fully.  He  supposed  that 
bodies  were  pressed  towards  one  another  by  the  everlasting  pelting 
of  ultramundane  atoms,  inward  bound  from  the  immensity  of  space 
beyond,  the  faces  of  the  bodies  which  looked  towanls  each  other 
being  mutually  screened  from  this  bombardment.  It  was  objected 
to  this  hypothesis,  which  introduced  Lucretius  into  the  society  of 
Newton  and  his  followers,  that  the  collision  of  atoms  with  atoms, 
and  with  planets,  would  cause  a  secular  diminution  in  the  force  of 
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gravit}'.  Le  Sage  admitted  the  fact.  But  as  no  one  knew  that 
the  solar  system  was  eternal,  the  objection  was  not  fatal.  As  the 
necessity  for  giving  a  mechanical  account  of  gravitation  was  not 
generally  felt  at  the  time,  the  theory  of  Le  Sage  fell  into  oblivion. 
In  1873,  Sir  William  Thomson  resuscitated  and  republished  it. 
He  has  fitted  it  out  in  a  fashionable  dress,  made  out  of  elastic 
molecules  instead  of  hard  atoms,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that  it 
is  consistent  with  modern  thermo-dynamics  and  a  perennial  gi*avi- 
tation. 

Let  us  now  look  in  a  wholly  different  quarter  for  the  mechanical 
origin  of  gravitation.  In  1870,  Prof.  Guthrie  gave  an  account  of 
a  novel  experiment,  viz : — the  attraction  of  a  light  body  by  a 
tuning>fork  when  it  was  set  in  vibration.  Thomson  repeated  the 
experiment  upon  a  suspended  eggshell  and  attracted  it  by  a  simple 
wave  of  the  hand.  Thomson  remarks  ''  that  what  gave  the  great 
charm  to  these  investigations,  for  Mr.  Guthrie  himself,  and  no 
doubt  also  for  many  of  those  who  heard  his  expositions  and  saw 
his  experiments,  was,  that  the  results  belong  to  a  class  of  phe- 
nomena to  which  we  may  hopefully  look  for  discovering  the  mech- 
anism of  magnetic  force,  and  possibly  also  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  forces  of  electricit}'  and  gravity  are  transmitted."  By 
a  delicate  mathematical  analysis,  Thomson  arrives  at  the  theorem 
that  the  '^average  pressure  at  any  point  of  an  incompressible, 
frictionless  fluid,  originally  at  rest,  but  set  in  motion  and  kept  in 
motion  by  solids,  moving  to  and  fro,  or  whirling  round  in  any 
manner,  through  a  finite  space  of  it,"  would  explain  the  attractions 
just  described.  Moreover,  he  is  persuaded  by  other  effects  besides 
those  of  light,  that,  in  the  interplanetary  spaces  and  in  the  best 
artificial  vacuum,  the  medium  which  remains  has  '^perfectly  de- 
cided mechanical  qualities,  and,  among  others,  that  of  being  able 
to  transmit  mechanical  energy,  in  enormous  quantities:"  and  he 
cherishes  the  hope  that  his  mathematical  theorems  on  abstract 
hydrokinetics  are  of  some  interest  in  physics  as  illustrating  the 
great  question  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries: — Is 
action  at  a  distance  a  reality,  or  is  gravitation  to  be  explained,  as 
we  now  believe  magnetic  and  electric  forces  must  be,  by  action  of 
intervening  matter? 

In  1869  and  1873,  Prof.  Challis  of  Cambridge,  England,  pub- 
lished two  works  on  the  Principles  of  Mathematical  Physics. 
They  embody  the  mature  reflexions  of  a  mathematical  physicist 
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at  the  advanced  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  Challis  be- 
lieves that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  the  existence  of  ether 
and  atoms  as  physical  realities.  He  then  proceeds  to  say : — "The 
fundamental  and  only  admissible  idea  of  f(yrce  is  that  of  pressurty 
exerted  either  actively  by  the  ether  against  the  surface  of  the 
atoms,  or  as  reaction  of  the  atoms  on  the  ether  by  resistance  to 
that  pressure.  The  principle  of  deriving  fundamental  physical 
conceptions  from  the  indications  of  the  senses  does  not  admit  of 
regarding  gravity^  or  any  other  force  varying  with  distance,  as  an 
essential  quality  of  matter,  because,  according  to  that  principle, 
we  must,  in  seeking  for  the  simplest  idea  of  physical  force,  have 
regard  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Now,  by  this  sense,  we  obtain  t 
perception  of  force  as  pressure,  distinct  and  unique,  and  not  in- 
volving the  variable  element  of  distance,  which  enters  into  the 
perception  of  force  as  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight  alone. 
Thus,  on  the  ground  of  simplicity  as  well  as  of  distinct  percepti- 
bility, the  fundamental  idea  of  force  is  pressure."  As  all  other 
matter  is  passive  except  when  acted  upon  by  the  ether,  the  ether 
itself,  in  its  quiescent  state,  must  have  uniform  density.  It  mast 
be  coextensive  with  the  vast  regions  in  which  material  force  is 
displayed.  Challis  had  prepared  himself  for  the  elucidation  and 
defence  of  his  dynamical  theory  by  a  profound  study  of  the  laws 
of  motion  in  elastic  fluids.  From  the  mathematical  forms  in 
which  he  has  expressed  these  laws  he  has  attempted  to  derive  the 
principal  experimental  results  in  light,  heat,  gravitation,  electrici^, 
and  magnetism.  Some  may  think  that  Mr.  Challis  has  done 
nothing  but  clothe  his  theory  in  the  cast  oflT  garments  of  an  obso- 
lete philosophy.  If  its  dress  is  old,  it  walks  upon  new  legs.  The 
interplay  between  ether  and  atoms  is  now  brought  on  to  the  stage, 
not  as  a  speculation  supported  by  metaphysical  and  theological 
arguments,  but  as  a  ph3'sical  reality  with  mathematical  supports. 
I  should  do  great  injustice  to  this  author  if  I  left  the  impression 
that  he  himself  claimed  to  have  covered  the  whole  ground  of  his 
system  by  proof.  Mathematical  difficulties  prevented  him  from 
reaching  a  numerical  value  for  the  resultant  action  of  a  wave  of 
ether  upon  the  atom.  What  he  has  written  is  the  guidepost, 
pointing  the  direction  in  which  science  is  next  to  travel :  bat  the 
end  of  the  journey  is  yet  a  great  way  oflT.  The  repeated  protests 
of  Mr.  Challis  against  the  popular  physics  of  the  day,  and  his 
bold  proclamation  of  the  native,  independent  motion  of  the  ether, 
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have  aroused  criticism.  What  prevents  the  free  ether,  asks  the 
late  Sir  John  Herschel,  from  expanding  into  infinite  space?  Mr. 
Challis  replies  that  we  know  nothing  about  infinite  space  or  what 
happens  there,  but  the  existence  of  the  ether,  where  our  experi- 
ence can  follow  it,  is  a  physical  reality.  The  source  of  the  mo- 
tion which  the  ether  acquires  is  not  the  sun :  for  the  most  eflScient 
cause  of  solar  radiation  is  gravitation  and  condensation.  Our 
author  avoids  the  vicious  circle  of  making  gravitation,  first  the 
reason  and  afterwards  the  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  ether. 
He  says :  ^^  It  follows  that  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  heat  of  masses 
in  general,  are  stable  quantities,  oscillating,  it  may  be,  like  the 
planetary  motions,  about  mean  values,  but  never  permanently 
changing,  so  long  as  the  Upholder  of  the  universe  conserves  the 
force  of  the  ether  and  the  qualities  of  the  atoms.  There  is  no  law 
of  destructibility :  but  the  same  Will  that  conserves  can  in  a  mo- 
ment destroy."  The  following  remarks  upon  this  theory  deserve 
our  attention.  "The  explanation  of  any  action  between  distant 
bodies  by  means  of  a  clearly  conceivable  process,  going  on  in  the 
intervening  medium,  is  an  achievement  of  the  highest  scientific 
value.  Of  all  such  actions  that  of  gravitation  is  the  most  univer- 
sal and  the  most  mysterious.  Whatever  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  bodies  holds  out  a  prospect  of  the  ultimate  explanation  of 
the  process  by  which  gravitation  is  eflfected,  men  of  science  will 
be  found  ready  to  devote  the  whole  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the 
development  of  that  theory." 

The  hypotheses  of  Challis  and  Le  Sage  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon ;  the  motion  of  the  ether  and  the  driving  storm  of  atoms 
must  come  from  outside  the  world  of  stars.  "On  either  theory, 
the  universe  is  not  even  temporarily  automatic,  but  must  be  fed 
from  moment  to  moment  by  an  agency  external  to  itself."  Our 
science  is  not  a  finality.  The  material  order  which  we  are  said  to 
know  makes  heavy  drafts  upon  an  older  or  remoter  one,  and  that 
again  upon  a  third.  The  world,  as  science  looks  at  it,  is  not  self- 
sustaining.  We  may  abandon  the  hope  of  explaining  gravitation, 
and  make  attraction  itself  the  primordial  cause.  Our  refuge  then 
is  in  the  sun.  When  we  qualify  the  conservation  of  energy  by 
the  dissipation  of  energy,  the  last  of  which  is  as  much  an  induc- 
tion of  science  as  the  first,  the  material  fabric  which  we  have 
constructed  still  demands  outward  support.  Thomson  calculates 
that,  within  the  historical  period,  the  sun  has  emitted  hundreds  of 
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times  as  much  mechanical  energy  as  is  contained  in  the  united 
motions  of  all  the  planets.  This  energy,  he  says,  is  dissipated 
more  and  more  widely  through  endless  space,  and  never  has  been, 
probably  never  can  be,  restored  to  the  sun,  without  acts  as  much 
beyond  the  scope  of  human  intelligence  as  a  creation  or  annihila- 
tion of  energy,  or  of  matter  itself,  would  be. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  intellectual  life,  a  general  theory  of 
the  constitution  of  matter  has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  debate, 
and  human  science  and  philosophy  have  ever  been  dashing  their 
heads  against  the  intractable  atoms.  The  eagerness  of  the  discus- 
sion was  the  greater,  the  more  hopeless  the  solution.  For  every 
man  who  set  up  an  hypothesis  upon  the  subject  there  were  half  a 
dozen  others  to  knock  it  down ;  until  at  last  speculation,  which 
bore  no  fruit,  was  suspended.  A  lingering  interest  still  hang 
around  the  question,  whether  matter  was  not  infinitely'  divisible, 
and  the  atomic  philosophers  were  not  chasing  a  chimera.  From 
every  new  decision  on  this  single  point  there  was  an  appeal,  and 
the  foothold  which  the  atoms  had  secured  in  chemistry  was  gradu- 
ally subsiding.  Of  a  sudden,  the  atomic  theory  has  gained  a  new 
lease  of  life.  But  the  hero  of  the  new  drama  is  not  the  atom  bat 
the  molecule.  In  all  the  physical  sciences,  including  astronomy, 
the  war  has  been  carried  home  to  the  mohscules :  and  the  intellec- 
tual victories  of  this  and  the  next  generation  will  be  on  this  nar- 
row field.  From  the  outlying  provinces  of  physics ;  from  the  sun, 
the  stars  and  the  nebulae ;  from  the  comets  and  meteors  ;  from  the 
zodiacal  light  and  the  aurora  ;  from  the  exquisitely  tempered  and 
mysterious  ether ;  the  forces  of  nature  have  been  moving  in  con- 
verging lines  to  this  common  battle  ground,  and  some  shouts  of 
victory  have  already  been  heard.  In  the  long  and  memorable  con- 
troversy between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  and  their  adherents,  as  to 
the  true  measure  of  force,  it  was  charged  against  the  Newtonian 
rule  that  force  was  irrecoverably  lost  whenever  a  collision  occurred 
between  hard,  inelastic  bodies.  The  answer  was,  that  nature  had 
anticipated  the  objection  and  had  avoided  this  kiud  of  matter.  In- 
clastic  bodies  were  yielding  bodies,  and  the  force  which  had  disap- 
peared from  the  motion  had  done  its  work  in  changing  the  shape. 
But  unless  the  body  could  recover  its  original  figure  by  elasticity, 
there  was  no  potential  energy  and  force  was  annihilated.  It  is 
now  believed,  and  to  a  large  extent  demonstrated,  that  the  force, 
apparently  lost,  has  been  transformed  into  heat,  electricity  or  9om€ 
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other  kind  of  molecular  motion,  of  which  the  change  of  shape  is 
only  the  outward  sign.  The  establishment  on  a  firm  foundation 
of  theory  and  experiment  of  the  so-called  conservation  of  energy, 
the  child  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  is  one  of  the  first 
fhiits  of  molecular  mechanics.    - 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  this  discovery,  on  which  was  con- 
centrated the  power  of  several  minds,  to  call  it  an  extension, 
though  a  vast  one,  of  Newton's  law  of  inertia,  of  Leibnitz's  via 
tnva,  and  of  Huyghens'  and  Bemouilli's  conservation  of  living 
forces ;  these  older  axioms  of  mechanics  having  fVee  range  only 
in  astronomy,  where  friction,  resistance  and  collision  do  not  inter- 
fere. The  conservation  of  energy,  in  its  extended  signification, 
promises  to  be,  like  its  forerunners,  a  valuable  guide  to  discovery, 
especially  in  the  dark  places  into  which  physical  science  has  now 
penetrated.  The  caution  which  Lagrange  has  given  in  reference 
to  similar  mechanical  principles,  such  as  the  conservation  of  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  conservation  of  moments  of 
rotation,  the  preservation  of  areas,  and  the  principle  of  least 
action,  is  not  without  its  applicability  to  the  new  generalization* 
Lagrange  accepts  them  all  as  results  of  the  known  laws  of  me- 
chanics and  not  as  the  essence  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  most 
that  physical  science  can  assert  is  that  it  possesses  no  evidence  of 
the  destructibilit^'  of  matter  or  force. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  existence  of  atoms  has  been  or  can 
be  proved  or  disproved.  Some  chemists  think  that  the  atomic 
theory  is  the  life  of  chemistry :  others  have  abandoned  it.  Its 
importance  is  lost  in  that  of  the  molecular  theory.  And  what  has 
this  accomplished  to  justify  its  existence  ?  If  we  define  the  mole- 
cule of  any  substance  as  the  smallest  mass  of  that  substance 
which  retains  all  its  chemical  properties,  we  can  start  with  the 
extensive  generalization  of  Avogadro  and  Ampere,  that  an  equal 
volume  of  every  kind  of  matter  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and  under 
the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  contains  an  equal  number  of 
such  molecules.  The  conception  of  matter  as  consisting  of  parts, 
which  are  perpetually  flying  over  their  microscopic  orbits  and  pro- 
ducing by  their  fortuitous  concourse  all  the  observed  qualities  of 
bodies,  is  as  old  as  Lucretius.  He  saw  the  magnified  symbol  of  his 
hypothesis  in  the  motes  which  chase  one  another  in  the  sunbeam. 
One  of  the  Bernouillis  thought  that  the  pressure  of  gases  might  be 
caused  by  the  incessant  impact  of  these  little  masses  on  the  vessel 
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which  held  them.  The  discovery  that  heat  was  a  motion  and  not 
a  substance,  foreshadowed  by  Bacon,  made  probable  by  Ramford 
and  Davy,  and  rigidly  proved  by  Mayer  and  Joule  when  they  ob- 
tained its  exact  mechanical  equivalent,  opened  the  way  to  the 
dynamical  theory  of  gases.  Joule  calculated  the  velocity  of  this 
promiscuous  artillery,  rendered  harmless  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
missiles,  and  found  that  the  boasted  guns  of  modem  warfare  could 
not  compete  with  it.  Clausius  consummated  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  by  his  powerful  mathematics,  and  derived  from  it  the  exper- 
imental laws  of  Mariotte,  Gay-Lussac  and  Charles.  By  the  as- 
sumption of  data,  more  or  less  plausible,  several  mathematicians 
have  succeeded  in  computing  the  sizes  and  the  masses  of  the  mol- 
ecules and  some  of  the  elements  of  their  motion.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  mathematical  analysis  is  only  a  rigid  system  of 
logic  by  which  wrong  premises  conduct  the  more  surely  to  an  in- 
correct conclusion.  To  claim  for  all  the  conclusions  which  hare 
been  published  in  relation  to  the  molecules  the  certainty  which 
fairly  belongs  to  some  of  them  would  prejudice  the  whole  cause. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  investigations  in  molecular  me- 
chanics was  published  by  Helmholtz  in  1858.  It  is  a  mathemati- 
cal discussion  of  what  he  calls  ring-vortices  in  a  perfect,  friction- 
less  fluid.  Helmholtz  has  demonstrated  that  such  vortices  posste 
a  perpetuit}'  and  an  inviolability  once  thought  to  be  realized  only 
by  the  eternal  atoms.  The  ring-vortices  may  hustle  one  another, 
and  pass  through  endless  transformations,  but  they  cannot  be 
broken  or  stopped.  Thomson  seized  upon  them  as  the  imperson- 
ation of  the  indestructible  but  plastic  molecule  which  he  was 
looking  for,  to  satisfy  the  present  condition  of  physical  science. 
The  element  of  the  new  physics  is  not  an  atom  or  a  congeries  of 
atoms  but  a  whirling  vapor.  The  molecules  of  the  same  substance 
have  one  invariable  and  unchangeable  mass :  they  are  ail  tuned  to 
one  standard  pitch  and,  when  incandescent,  emit  the  same  kind  of 
light.  The  music  of  the  spheres  has  left  the  heavens  and  conde- 
scended to  the  rhythmic  molecules.  There  is  here  no  birth  or  death 
or  variation  of  species.  If  other  masses  than  the  precise  ones  which 
represent  the  elements  have  been  eliminated,  where,  asks  Max- 
well, have  they  gone?  The  spectroscope  does  not  show  tbemin 
the  stars  or  nebulae.  The  hydrogen  and  sodium  of  remotest  space 
are  in  unison  with  the  hydrogen  and  sodium  of  earth. 

In  the  phraseology  of  our  mechanics  we  define  matter  and  force 
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as  if  tbey  had  an  independent  existence.  But  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  inert  matter  or  of  disembodied  force.  All  we  know  of 
matter  is  its  pressure  and  its  motion.  The  old  atom  had  only 
potential  energy;  the  energy  of  its  substitute,  the  molecule,  is 
partly  potential  and  partly  kinetic.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  all 
the  phenomena  displayed  in  the  physical  world  were  simply  trans- 
mutations of  the  original  energy  existing  in  the  molecules,  phys- 
ical science  would  be  satisfied.  Where  phj'sical  science  ends, 
natural  philosophy,  which  is  not  wholly  exploded  from  our  vocab- 
ulary, begins.  Natural  philosophy  can  give  no  account  of  energy 
when  disconnected  with  an  ever  present  Intelligence  and  Will. 
In  Herschel's  beautiful  dialogue  on  atoms,  after  one  of  the  speak- 
ers had  explained  all  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of  nature  as  the 
work  of  natural  forces,  Hermione  replies :  —  "  Wonderful,  indeed  ! 
Anyhow,  they  must  have  not  only  good  memories  but  astonishing 
presence  of  mind,  to  be  always  ready  to  act,  and  always  to  act, 
without  mistake,  according  to  the  primary  laws  of  their  being,  in 
every  complication  that  occurs."  And  elsewhere,  "Action,  with- 
out will  or  effort,  is  to  us,  constituted  as  we  are,  unrealizable, 
unknowable,  inconceivable."  The  monads  of  Leibnitz  and  the 
demons  of  Maxwell  express  in  words  the  personality  implied  in 
every  manifestation  of  force. 

In  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  increased  resources  and  the 
present  attitude  of  the  physical  sciences  I  have  not  aimed  to  speak 
as  an  advocate  ;  much  less  to  sit  as  a  judge.  The  great  problem 
of  the  day  is,  how  to  subject  all  physical  phenomena  to  d3mamical 
laws.  With  all  the  experimental  devices,  and  all  the  mathematical 
appliances  of  this  generation,  the  human  mind  has  been  baffled  in 
its  attempts  to  construct  a  universal  science  of  physics.  But 
nothing  will  discourage  it.  When  foiled  in  one  direction,  it  will 
attack  in  another.  Science  is  not  destructive,  but  progressive. 
While  its  theories  change,  the  facts  remain.  Its  generalizations 
are  widening  and  deepening  from  age  to  age.  We  may  extend  to 
all  the  theories  of  physical  science  the  remark  of  Grote  which  ' 
Challis  quotes  in  favor  of  his  own  :  —  "  its  fruitfulness  is  its  cor- 
rectibility."  Instead  of  being  disheartened  by  difficulties,  the 
true  man  of  science  will  congratulate  himself  in  the  words  of 
Vauvenargucs,  that  he  lives  in  a  world  fertile  in  obstacles.  Im- 
mortality would  be  no  boon  if  there  were  not  something  left  to 
discover  as  well  as  to  love.     Fortunate,  thought  Fonteuelle,  was 
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Newton,  beyond  all  other  men,  in  having  a  whole  ft-esh  universe 
before  him,  waiting  for  an  explanation.  Bat  science  wants  no 
Alexanders  weeping  because  there  are  not  other  worlds  to  conquer. 
For  every  heroic  Columbus,  who  latmches  forth,  in  however  frail  a 
bark,  upon  untried  oceans,  seeing  before  him  rich  continents 
where  others  behold  ooly  a  wilderness  of  waters,  there  are  prec- 
ious discoveries  in  reserve.  Surely  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  the  men  in  any  section  in  this  Association  can  fold  their 
arms  and  say  :-^  It  is  finished.  Unless  our  physicists  are  con- 
tented to  lag  behind  and  gather  up  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the 
rich  laboratories  and  studies  of  Europe,  they  must  nnite  to  deli- 
cate manipulation  the  power  of  mathematical  analysis.  Mathe- 
matics wins  victories  where  experiment  has  been  beaten.  With 
good  reason  we  applaud  the  many  brilliant  successes  of  instru- 
mental research.  Mathematical  analysis,  with  its  multitudiDOOs 
adaptations,  is  the  only  key  which  will  fit  the  most  intricate  wards 
in  the  treasury  of  science.  With  the  help  of  her  mathematical 
physicists.  Great  Britain  has  now  taken  a  position  in  science 
which  she  has  not  held  before  since  the  days  of  Newton.  In 
Germany,  the  physicists  do  not  hold  back  from  the  most  dififcalt 
problems  of  the  day,  because  they  are  led  along  by  experiment 
on  one  arm  and  by  mathematics  on  the  other.  The  xeal  of  the 
Italian  scientists  prevails,  over  even  the  terrors  of  Vesuvius,  and 
makes  them  ready  to  become  martyrs,  like  Pliny  the  elder,  to 
nature  and  humanity.  France,  too,  out  of  the  very  ashes  of  her 
humiliation,  sends  an  inspiring  word  to  us.  Since  her  defeat,  htf 
scientific  spirit  has  been  aroused  as  it  was  after  the  days  of  the 
first  revolution.  Her  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
is  only  a  two  year  old  infant ;  but  it  has  sprung  into  existence, 
like  Minerva  fh)m  the  head  of  Jupiter,  frillgrown  and  equipped. 
Already  it  has  displayed  a  vitality  and  a  pro^>erity  which  this 
Association,  in  its  opening  manhood,  has  not  yet  acquired.  The 
words  of  its  first  President  are  as  true  for  the  United  States  as  for 
France :  —  that  the  strength  and  glory  of  a  country  are  not  in  its 
arms  but  in  its  science. 
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We  now  attempt  to  consider  morphologically  the  phenomena  of 
the  development  of  the  Muscidse,  as  discussed  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  In  the  first  place,  the  theories  above  laid  down  seem  to 
be  thoroaghly  established,  i.  e,  that  we  have  in  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  flies  nothing  to  do  with  a  simple  change  of  skin.  Indeed, 
the  additional  metamorphosis  is  accompanied  by  a  casting  aside 
and  new  formation  'of  the  chitinoas  framework  which  underlies 
the  bod^',  but  this  has  a  very  subordinate  signification.  The  sys- 
tems of  organs  of  the  larva  disappear  simultaneously,  it  may  be 
completely,  it  may  be  onl}'  histologically ;  and  out  of  the  frag- 
ments the  tissues  build  up  a  new  body.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  to  consider  the  larva  and  pupa  as  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual, or  whether  we  have  not  in  reality  an  alternation  of  genera- 
tions. I  think  that  those  who  speak  of  a  metagenesis  in  certain 
Echinoderms  should  regard  this  also  as  such,  if  with  V.  Carus,'|' 
we  consider  metamorphosis  as  a  series  of  developments  in  which 
the  animal,  during  a  certain  stage  in  its  development,  is  provided 
with  provisional  organs;  but  metagenesis  as  that  in  which  this 
whole  developmental  stage  itself  (Amme)  must  be  considered  as  a 
provisional  one,  so  that  it  readily  follows  that  the  system  of  organs 
of  the  larva  taken  collectively  is  provisional,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  larva  itself  is  a  provisional  stage,  while  the  fly  must  be 
considered  as  a  new  individual ;  such  process  taking  rank  as  an 
alternation  of  generations.  At  all  events  iVom  the  Pluteus-form 
larva  new  organs  arise  in  the  sea  star,  as  from  the  larva  in  the  fly. 
There  is  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  water  vascular  system,  which 
last,  though  in  a  plainly  undeveloped  condition,  is  already  par- 
tially developed  in  the  larva.  Here  we  have,  except  the  hypo- 
derm  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  larva,  no  parts  which  pass 
into  the  pupa  without  previously  undergoing  a  total  revolution. 
The  alimentary  canal  and  the  water- vascular  system  of  the  Echino- 

*  Forming  the  closing  chiiptor  in  "  Die  Kntwiclclang  der  Dipkeren,''  1864. 
t  SjBtem  der  thierischen  Morphologie,  Leipzig,  1863,  p.  964. 
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derm  lan^a  at  no  time  perform  their  function ;  they  continue  to 
develop  more  perfectly ;  they  grow  more  complicated  in  their 
structure ;  they  throw  off  their  parts  singly ;  the^^  only  hold  in 
reserve  their  histological  structure  in  order  to  become  physiolog- 
ically capable  of  performing  their  functions. 

In  the  Muscidse,  on  the  contrary,  each  organ  of  the  larva  does 
not  become  entirely  lost,  though  bordering  upon  a  histolysis,  i. «. 
becoming  functionally  incapable,  their  histological  elements  dis- 
solve themselves  into  a  blastema,  from  which  a  new  histological 
element  must  arise.  The  only  difference  from  the  total  destruc- 
tion, such  as  befalls  the  muscles,  the  fat  bodies,  etc.,  is  this,  thtt 
the  destruction  of  tissues  here  becomes  a  continuous  process,  and 
the  new  organs  are  built  up  out  of  the  same  material  which  com- 
posed the  old  ones.  This  obtains  in  the  intestine,  the  ner^'oos 
system  and  the  dorsal  vessel.  But  a  surprising  analogy  to  the 
development  of  the  Ek^hinoderm  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the 
imaginal  disks.  As  the  bod^'  of  the  Ek^hinoderm  selects  at  several 
points  around  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  larva  indifferent  cell 
masses,  and  then  all  unite  and  consolidate  into  a  single  mass,  so 
arise  at  different  places  within  the  body  of  the  fly  larva — here 
still  in  genetic  relation  with  the  organs  of  the  larva  —  masses  of 
indifferent  cells,  which  become  differentiated  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  different  parts  of  the  imago,  and  become  trans- 
formed into  a  common  whole.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  ao 
essential  deviation,  that  in  the  Pluteus  larva  these  cell  masses  are 
formed  during  the  life  of  the  larva,  while  in  the  muscid  larva  they 
are  formed  before  that,  in  the  egg ;  and  this  deviation  occurs  to 
such  a  slight  extent,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  a  pair  of  the 
formative  disks,  those  out  of  which  the  upper  half  of  the  pro- 
thorax  is  formed,  here  makes  an  exception,  and  is  only  developed 
shortly  before  the  pupation.  Had  we  considered  the  formation  (^ 
the  cell  masses  of  the  Echinoderm  larva  as  buds,  then  for  a  still 
stronger  reason  is  the  formation  of  the  imaginal  disks  of  the  Mos- 
cidse  a  budding  process.  They  are  outgrowths  of  the  tegumen- 
tary  membrane  of  the  nerves  and  tracheae  of  tissues,  which,  if 
they  are  not  histologically,  are  yet  physiologically  equivalents  to 
the  complete  fibrous  tissues  of  the  vertebrates.  Both  tissues  are 
essential  I}'  derived  from  an  amorphous,  fundamental  substance, 
which  seems  to  have  the  capabilities  which  the  more  recent  studies 
in  histology  ascribe  to  the  peculiar  restorative  quality  of  the  con- 
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nective  tissue  of  vertebrates,  i.  e.  of  building  up  cells,  and  of  re- 
turning to  that  from  which  it  originated. 

I  find  it  generally  true  that  the  nuclei  lying  near  a  recent  disk 
become  metamorphosed  into  disk-forming  cells ;  that  they  sur- 
round themselves  with  cells,  and  multiply  like  the  other  disk-cells. 
Such  a  process  may  be  seen  in  the  exceptionally  late  appearance 
of  the  upper  prothoracic  disks.  These  disks  are  already  formed 
in  the  egg  out  of  the  embryo  cells, — out  of  the  same  material  as 
the  tegumentary  membrane  with  which  they  develop.  They  could 
only  in  an  ideal  sense  be  regarded  as  outgrowths  of  this  tegu- 
mentary membrane ;  so  the  upper  prothoracic  disks  are,  in  reality, 
nothing  but  outgrowths.  The  nuclei  of  the  peritoneal  skin  form 
cells,  and  increase  in  number,  constituting  the  disks.  We  have  here 
a  bud  which  scarcely  differs  from  the  buds  which  are  concerned 
Id  the  formation  of  new  stigmata  in  the  first  moulting  of  the  larva, 
and  we  should  almost  err  in  considering  the  morphological  value 
of  this  disk  to  regard  it  as  a  true  imaginal  disk  ;  it  should  at  least 
not  be  compared  with  those  of  the  free  Tipulidae  larvae,  in  which 
they  have  a  by  far  more  complicated  structure,  while  they  are  con- 
siderably larger,  and  are  indicated  contemporaneously  with  the 
formation  of  the  other  disks  of  the  thorax. 

As  I  cannot  agree  with  that  opinion  which  regards  the  well- 
known  metamorphosis  of  Echinoderms  as  a  metagenesis,  so  am  I 
still  far  from  proposing  tliat  there  is  such  a  metamorphosis  in  the 
Muscidse.  "We  must  certainly,  with  V.  Carus  and  J.  Miiller,  con- 
sider it  in  this  respect  as  irrelevant  whether  the  nurse  produces 
one  or  more  germs  (in  a  monogenous  way)  ;  whether  the  animal 
growing  from  the  egg  develops  into  a  sexual  form,  or  whether  it, 
not  capable  of  that,  at  the  end  of  its  development  produces  germs 
(buds)  which  build  up  a  sexual  animal ;  or  whether  the  series  of 
developmental  forms  from  the  embryo  up  to  the  sexually  ripe 
animal  end  in  one  or  two  individuals.  The  answer  in  both  cases 
seems  to  me  not  doubtful.  In  the  Echinoderms  as  in  the  Mnscidse 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  metamorphosis,  not  with  an  alternation 
of  generations.  Larva  and  sexually  mature  animal  are  one  and 
the  same  individual.  In  the  Echinoderms  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
evident  in  that  the  internal  organs  (intestine  and  water  canal  sys- 
tem) are  present,  and  without  any  interruption  of  their  functions 
pass  over  from  the  larval  stage  to  the  adult  sea  star ;  so  that  a 
single  germ  will  not  from  the  beginning  pass  by  gradual  differen- 
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tiation  into  the  perfected  animal,  but  rather  distinct  accnmalations 
of  cells  take  place  and  in  the  coarse  of  development  ^ve  rise  to 
the  new  "individual." 

But  in  the  flies  there  is  another  fact  which  compels  us  to  look 
upon  the  larva  and  pupa  as  a  single  individual,  however  slight 
may  be  the  community  in  organs  and  external  form  between  the 
two  developmental  stages.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  the  same 
mass  of  organized  substance  constitutes  the  body  of  the  growing 
larva,  as  of  the  fly.  During  the  metamorphosis  no  growth  takes 
place.  The  larval  skin  is  thrown  off,  the  insect  forms  a  case 
around  itself  beneath  whose  shelter  it  remains  and  bnilds  up  the 
final  form  of  the  perfect  insect.  It  takes  in  or  gives  out  prodocts 
of  combustion  of  the  still  unceasing  process  of  respiration.  We 
have  in  a  manner  a  second  egg-development,  and  as  we  consider 
egg  and  larva  as  a  single  individual,  so  must  the  pupa,  though  not 
containing  the  undeveloped  lai*va  as  a  yolk,  be  considered  as  one 
and  the  same  individual.  But  it  does  not  hiappen  that  th^^  is  no 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  pupa  in  which  the  larval  organs 
are  not  present;  though  the  organs  of  flight  are  indeed  newly 
formed,  the  exclusion  of  the  larval  body  does  not  take  place  sud- 
denly, but  very  gradually  it  grows  parallel  with  a  whole  series  ctf 
formations  of  new  structures.  Larva  and  fly  overlap  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  individual ; 
that  their  development  also  is  to  be  considered  as  a  metamor- 
phosis. 

It  is  still  the  most  complete  metamorphosis  conceivable  which 
we  find  in  the  Muscidae,  far  more  complete — I  do  not  profess  to 
speak  from  more  recent  observations — than,  for  example,  the  met- 
amorphosis of  the  Lepidoptera.  The  destruction  of  the  larral 
organs  is  in  the  Lepidoptera  much  less  complete,  as  the  lepidop- 
terous  pupa  has  the  power  of  moving  its  hind-body.  The  muscles 
of  the  larval  segments  concerned  in  the  movements  seem  to  re- 
main, and  the  nervous  power  is  not  interrupted  ;  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  the  nervous  centre  and  the  organism;  the 
consciousness  of  the  animal  remains,  it  reacts  on  stimulation.  Ac- 
cording to  Herold  the  pulsation  of  the  dorsal  vessel  goes  on.  The 
pupa  in  short  ceases  not  for  a  moment  to  be  a  living  being,  while 
the  life  of  the  Muscid  is  as  latent  as  that  of  the  fertilized  egg. 

Through  the  transfer  of  many  organs  of  the  larva  into  Uie  pops 
there  is  less  need  of  the  rebuilding  of  parts.    I  find  that  even  in 
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the  Lepidoptera  the  origin  of  the  thorax  is  from  the  hypodermis  of 
the  larva;  that  no  thoracic  disks  are  developed  within  the  body, 
but  that  the  appendages  of  the  thoracic  segments  grow  by  a  du*ect 
metamorphosis  ft'om  the  limbs.  The  wings  alone  have  a  special 
mode  of  development  and  in  a  very  peculiar  way. 

I  think  that  the  kind  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  thorax  in 
the  pupa  of  insects  have  the  closest  connection  with,  at  first  sight, 
a  very  subordinate  circumstance,  the  presence  or  absence  of  true 
limbs  in  the  larva.  /  thinks  that  especially  where  the  three  segments 
of  the  larva  imw£diately  following  the  head  hear  appendages^  the 
corresponding  appendages — the  legs-^-of  the  adult  insect y  are  formed 
by  a  simple  metamorphosis;  while  on  the  other  handy  when  these 
limbs  are  wanting  in  thelarva^  there  are  found  thoracic  scales  within 
the  body  of  the  larva;  and  not  only  the  appendages  bat  also  the  walls 
of  the  body  are  new  structures. 

All  my  observations,  new  and  old,  agree  with  this  view ;  among 
others  the  earlier  observations  on  the  larva  of  the  gnat,  already 
spoken  of,  which  have  only  anal  limbs,  but  no  typical  segmental 
appendages,  and  in  which  the  structure  of  the  thorax  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Muscidse. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  life  of  the  insect  is  latent  in  the  pupa, 
that  the  usual  functions  of  animal  life,  such  as  motion  and  sensi- 
bility are  wanting,  I  might  speak  of  the  Muscidse  alone,  and  say 
this  of  all  insects  with  a  similar  mode  of  formation  of  the  thorax. 
There  comes  into  consideration  here,  not  only  the  greater  or  less 
independence  of  development,  the  more  or  less  marked  absence  of 
the  larval  organs,  but  also  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  pupa. 
In  the  Tipulid  larva,  noticed  above,  the  larval  and  pupal  states  are 
more  intimately  blended  than  in  the  Muscids.  The  thorait  and 
head  of  the  pupa  are  already  fully  formed,  while  the  larva  is  ac* 
tively  swimming  about.  When  the  larva  akin  is  cast  off  the 
muscles  of  the  pupa  are  already  at  work ;  the  functions  of  animal 
life  suffer  no  interruption. 

But  in  the  Muscidse  the  loss  of  the  larval  parts  precedes  the 
formation  of  the  body  of  the  pupa.  Hence  we  perceive  no  mo- 
tion, and  in  fact  the  animal  life  is  latent.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  ceases,  the  peripheral  nervous  system  is  destroyed,  and  the 
central  system  loses  any  power  of  action ;  at  the  same  time  all 
the  inner  organs  become  incapable  of  farther  functional  condi- 
tions.   The  development  of  new  systems  of  organs  begins  with 
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the  rise  of  indifferent  cells  in  the  mass  to  be  sloughed  off,  much 
as  happens  in  the  formation  of  the  blastoderm  in  the  egg.  This 
renewal  of  the  structure  is  seen  in  a  measure  in  the  internal  or- 
gans. We  can  distinguish  four  modes  of  development,  according 
to  which  the  parts  of  the  fly  originate.  Either  certain  parts  of  the 
larvse  become  persistent,  under  modification,  or  the  larval  organs 
become  a  foundation  for  the  parts  of  a  fly,  but  are  thrown  off,  cell 
by  cell,  ere  they  assume  a  definite  character.  The  third  and  last 
kind  is  when  an  entirely  new  development  of  parts  takes  place, 
the  beginning  of  which  either  dates  at  the  embryonic  or  larval 
period  or  at  the  close  of  the  pupa  state. 

Let  us  consider  this  single  mode  of  development  more  closely 
as  regards  the  direct  transfer  of  the  larval  parts  alone  from  the 
hypodermis  of  the  eight  hinder  larval  segments,  which  are  after- 
wards developed  into  the  abdomen  of  the  fly.     The  second  mode 
occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  Malpighian  vessels,  with  the 
dorsal  vessel  and  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system.    The 
same  process  is  observed  in  all  these  organs,  that  of  their  removal, 
cell  by  cell,  with  a  succeeding  new  development.     I  might  term  it 
a  histolysis.    The  histological  elements  of  the  organ — simple  as 
well  as  compound — suffer  a  fatty  degeneration ;  there  remains  a 
residuary  mass  filled  mostly  with  fat  molecules.     In  the  nervous 
centres  and  Malpighian  vessels  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  become  per- 
sistent, and  perhaps  give  rise  to  the  development  of  new  histo- 
logical elements  ;  whether  this  persistent  mass  deports  itself  like 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  whether  after  its  destruction  it  retains  the 
nuclei,  must  remain  undetermined,  nevertheless  this  same  mass« 
which  had  composed  the  former  organs,  serves  to  build  up  anew  the 
new  ones.    The  products  resulting  from  this  destruction  of  organs 
are  not  wholly  dispersed,  but  remain  together  and  so  receive  the 
form  of  organs  in  their  totality,  even  if  no  single  histological 
element  remain. 

We  must  here  leave  undetermined  how  the  cells  which  are  to 
form  the  new  organs  originate,  though  this  cannot  be  doubtful  as 
regards  the  last  two  modes  of  development  of  the  parts  of  the 
imago.  They  undergo  a  completely  new  development,  i.  e,  of  all 
those  parts  which  are  not  generally  present  in  the  larva,  or  are 
not  in  their  complete  state  of  functional  activity.  In  this  last 
category  belongs  the  thorax  and  head  of  the  fly  and  their  append' 
ages,  also  those  parts  of  the  imago  which  arise  from  the  disks; 
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also  the  genital  glands.  With  a  single  exception  all  these  parts 
are  already  formed  in  the  egg^  their  cells  also  arise  directlj'  from 
the  cells  of  the  embrj^o,  and  in  the  upper  prothoracic  disks,  which 
are  afterwards  formed,  there  is  still  a  continuity  between  the  em- 
bryonal cells  and  those  of  the  disks  if  still  indirect,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  surrounding 
the  trachese. 

It  is  well  to  remark — and  it  is  based  on  a  grand  plan  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  imago — that  only  the  walls  of  the  parts  referred 
to  arise  from  the  formative  disks,  the  skin  alone  and  not  the  mus- 
cles. These  last  owe  their  origin  to  a  new  process  of  cell  forma- 
tion which  generally  obtains  in  the  last  half  of  the  period  of  pu- 
pation, and  gives  the  material  for  the  development  of  the  inner 
organs  still  wanting,  the  trachea*,  nerves,  tlie  fat  body  of  the  fly, 
and  the  genital  armature.  I  have  sought  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  "free"  cell  formation,  i,  e.,  that 
the  newly  formed  cells  arise  directly  or  indirectly  from  cells.  In 
the  early  part  of  these  researches  it  was  proved  that  the  first  cells 
in  the  fertilized  egg  show  a  process  of  free  cell  formation,  arising 
independently  from  some  previous  formative  element.  An  objec- 
tion to  this  could  be  raised,  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  endog- 
enous cell  growth,  while  the  whole  egg  should  be  considered  as  a 
cell.  It  is  clearly  shown  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  earlier  ob- 
servations of  Stein  and  Lubbock,  that  the  insect  egg  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  a  single  cell,  but  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cells. 
Should  this  objection  be  laid  aside,  then  a  similar  objection  in  the 
cell  growth  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  pupa  could  not  arise,  and  if 
the  relation  be  proved  by  fresh  observations,  then  there  may  be  a 
free  cell  growth  in  the  living  organism. 
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.      BY  THOMAS   G.    GENTRY. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Naturalist,  Dr.  Brewer  reviews 
at  considerable  length  a  small  article  which  appeared  in  a  previous 
number,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Coues,  concerning  the  European 
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house  sparrow.  He  accuses  the  latter  of  entertaining  feelings  of 
prejudice  against  the  sparrows,  and  of  being  ^^  apparently  only  too 
glad  to  condemn  them  on  the  scantiest  evidence." 

After  a  carefVil  perusal  of  what  Dr.  Coues  has  written,  I  mast 
confess  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  see  how  such  a  construction  as 
Dr.  Brewer's  could  be  forced  upon  it.  In  the  article  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  Dr.  Coues  says,  ^^I  have  always  been  op* 
posed  to  the  introduction  of  the  birds,  mainly  on  this  score,  also 
for  other  reasons."  What  the  other  reasons  are,  it  is  not  my 
province  to  divine ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  a  clause  of 
the  above  quotation,  that  his  opposition  to  them  was  not  founded 
upon  imaginary  wrongs  which  he  supposed  they  would  commit,  bat 
upon  knowledge  either  gained  by  personal  observation  or  that  bad 
been  communicated  to  him  by  others.  He  was  undoubtedly  in 
possession  of  evidence  similar  to  mine,  at  the  date  of  the  latter^! 
reception. 

By  referring  to  page  146  of  the  ^^Eey,"  I  find  that  he  mani- 
fested considerable  concern  about  the  results  which  would  evi- 
dently follow  the  overflowing  of  municipal  limits  by  the  species, 
when  the  latter  should  come  in  contact  with  our  native  birds. 
Here  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  at  the  time  of  writing  the  ^^  Key,"  afforded  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  what  he  said,  and  furnished  the  ground  for 
his  anxiety.  Dr.  Coues  is  too  careful  an  observer  and  recorder 
of  facts  to  pen  an  article  without  having  taken  the  precaution  to 
intrench  himself  securely  against  assault.  From  the  evidence 
submitted  it  is  clear  that  the  charge  of  prejudice  which  has  been 
preferred  against  him,  is  not  sustained. 

Leaving  the  learned  doctor  to  defend  himself,  in  his  own  able 
manner,  which  I  am  assured  he  will  not  hesitate  to  do,  a  regard 
for  my  own  feeble  reputation,  compels  me  to  pen  a  few  lines  de- 
nunciatory of  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  which  Dr.  Brewer 
has  imputed  to  me,  as  implied  in  his  review.  The  Doctor  says 
in  language  not  to  be  miscompi*ehended,  that  he  ^*  entirely  dis- 
credits" my  statement,  assigning  as  the  reason,  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  "  the  habits  of  either  the  house  sparrow,  or  the  robin, 
blue  bird,  or  the  native  sparrows,  are  different  in  Pennsylvania 
from  what  they  are  in  Massachusetts."  What  I  see  with  the 
natural  eye  is  evidence  of  belief.  I  am  not  prone  to  a  state  af 
'^  double  vision,"  but  generally  observe  things  as  they  really  esiat. 
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I  have  never  visited  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  habits  of  its  birds,  but  have  derived  considerable  knowledge 
thereof,  from  the  writings  of  its  ableat  sons,  and  can  fearlessly 
aver,  that  either  they  have  failed  to  represent  the  facts  as  they  found 
them,  or  else  perceptible  differences  exist.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  imputing  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  to  them, 
but  only  to  show  that  my  experience  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  has 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  prove  beyond  dispute  the  existence 
of  differences  of  habit.  A  multitude  of  circumstances  exist  to 
vary  the  habits  of  a  species.  A  single  circumstance  occasionally 
suffices :  but,  generally,  a  combination  is  necessary  to  determine 
variation.  The  introduction  of  a  new  species  in  a  given  locality, 
in  its  struggle  for  existence,  will  often  have  a  tendency  to  place 
a  new  aspect  upon  affairs.  Rapidity  of  multiplication,  and  a  con- 
sequent increase  of  numbers,  will  often  make  up  for  lack  of  indi- 
vidual courage ; — for  in  union  there  is  strength.  Birds  that  are 
proverbial  for  courage  will  often  betray  feelings  of  cowardice,  and 
yield  when  beset  by  fearful  odds. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  sparrows  into  our  own  city, 
I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  their  ways,  and  have  watched  their 
rapid  increase  and  steady  diffusion,  with  feelings  of  fear,  lest 
coming  into  contact  with  our  smaller  birds,  they  would  compel 
the  latter  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere.  This  suspicion  has  been 
latterly  confirmed.  On  the  outskirts  of  Germantown,  and  even 
in  the  groves  which  surround  many  of  our  palatial  residences, 
where  the  house  sparrow  has  intruded,  the  robin,  sparrows  and 
blue  bird,  our  most  welcome  guests,  but  occasionally  greet  us 
with  their  presence  and  voices.  To  be  sure  there  are  places  where 
these  denizens  of  foreign  birth  have  not  disarranged  the  quiet  and 
harmony  that  once  pervaded  our  groves  and  fields  uninterrupted 
as  they  were  save  by  an  occasional  breach  of  trust. 

The  members  of  a  family  that  quarrel  among  each  other  will 
often  exhibit  the  same  unenviable  trait  of  character  towards  out- 
siders. In  the  breeding  season.  Dr.  Brewer  admits  that  the  males 
are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  but  only  when  actuated  by  amatory 
influence.  Granting  this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  is  it  not  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  while  these  influences  endure,  the 
passions  being  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  the 
casual  appearance  of  a  stranger  on  the  scene  would  be  miscon- 
strued as  an  act  of  interference,  and  the  force  of  inAiriated  indig* 
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nation  be  wreaked  Qpon  the  innocent  intruder.  This  would  caase 
the  former  source  of  trouble  to  be  forgotten  for  the  time  being ;  a 
feeling  of  love  and  good  will  to  prevail,  and  the  united  strength 
of  several  to  be  centred  upon  an  apparently  common  foe. 

A  supposed  case  of  this  kind  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  other 
explanation.  Here  would  be  the  starting-point  for  that  enmity 
which  I  know  to  exist  between  this  species  and  our  smaller  birds 
in  certain  localities.  As  years  roll  on  it  will  gradually  strengthen 
and  increase.  Just  such  facts  as  this  supposed  case  calls  for,  in 
order  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  fell  under  my  imme- 
diate obser\'ation  during  the  early  days  of  last  spring. 

Our  smaller  birds  were  just  as  abundant  then,  as  in  former 
years,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  determine,  the  circumstances  bj 
which  they  were  environed  were  materially  the  same.  In  places 
not  as  yet  overrun  by  the  house  sparrows,  apparently  circum- 
stanced similarly,  our  native  species  build  as  freely  as  ever. 
But  there  are  spots  not  a  few  in  number,  where  year  after  year  I 
have  wended  in  my  ornithological  pilgrimages,  and  returned  with 
a  rich  harvest ;  but  latterly,  they  have  been  deserted,  and  the  fa- 
miliar forms  and  voices  I  once  loved  to  greet  have  gone,  and 
strangers  now  occupy  their  loved  retreats. 

I  have  known  instances  where  our  smaller  birds  have  commenced 
nest-building,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  sparrows  have  been 
compelled  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat. 

What  I  have  thus  detailed  at  length,  has  been  the  experience  of 
others.  Mr.  Abel  Willis  of  Germantown  informs  me  that  the 
robins  and  sparrows  were  frequent  visitors  upon  his  father's  prem- 
ises in  early  spring,  and  were  wont  to  build  upon  the  bushes  and 
trees  that  occupy  the  lawn,  for  several  years  in  succession.  This 
last  year  they  came  as  usual,  but  the  house  sparrows  had  preoccu- 
pied all  the  available  places.  Displeased  with  such  presumption, 
they  were  not  disposed  to  yield  quietly,  but  set  about  to  expel  the 
intruders  ;  and  in  the  encounter,  being  outnumbered,  were  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  other  quarters. 

Repeatedly  they  renewed  their  endeavors,  but  were  as  often 
defeated. 

In  the  cavity  of  an  old  apple  tree  in  Mr.  Willis's  yard,  a  pair 
of  the  imported  sparrows  built  a  nest  early  in  April  last,  since 
which  time  they  have  successfully  reared  three  broods  of  birds, 
and  were  engaged   in  preparing  for  a  fourth,  when   the  stump 
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which  they  occupied  was  severed  from  the  trunk  by  the  writer's 
request,  and  deposited  in  his  collections.  The  birds  were  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  to  maturity  a  family  of  twelve  children.  Mr. 
Willis  informs  me  that  the  robins  and  sparrows -were  frequent  vis- 
itors to  the  tree  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  their 
movaments  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  build ;  but  the  coming 
of  the  house  sparrows  was  the  cause  of  a  dispute  in  which  the  rob- 
ins and  our  native  sparrows  were  compelled  to  yield,  and  look  for 
suitable  quarters  elsewhere.  While  engaged  in  nidification  and 
incubation,  he  further  informed  me,  not  a  bird  is  permitted  to 
approach  within  ten  paces  of  the  nest,  for  the  male  is  ever  on  the 
alert  for  intruders,  and  wreaks  instant  vengeance  upon  their  te- 
merity. The  tree  which  held  the  nest  being  in  close  proximity  to 
his  residence,  sitting  within  his  back  door,  he  could  command  a 
full  view  of  the  surrounding  prospect,  and  observe  every  manoeuvre 
of  the  sparrows.  He  had  witnessed  frequent  encounters  between 
the  innocent  sparrows  and  the  robins  and  our  native  sparrows,  and 
always  noticed  that  the  former  were  the  aggressors.  At  the  time 
of  writing  the  sparrows  still  continue  to  visit  the  old  apple  tree, 
the  scene  of  their  former  joys  and  pleasures. 

The  editor  of  the  "Weekly  Guide"  of  Germantown,  last  spring 
published  the  observations  of  several  of  our  most  prominent  citi- 
zens, bearing  upon  this  subject,  in  which  were  stated  facts  similar 
to  what  have  been  detailed.  In  the  cases  to  which  he  referred, 
the  sparrows  were  always  the  aggressive  party,  and  what  indi- 
vidual courage  and  strength  failed  to  accomplish,  was  brought 
about  through  the  medium  of  numbers.  Instances  were  cited  where 
the  robins  and  blue  birds  were  beset  by  numbers  of  the  sparrows, 
and  were  completely  banished  from  sites  rendered  dear  and  sacred 
by  past  associations  and  recollections.  What  our  citizens  partic- 
ularly bewail  is  the  utter  repugnance  which  the  sparrows  mani- 
fest towards  our  smaller  species.  In  certain  localities  referred  to 
in  the  above  publication,  the  sparrows  had  taken  complete  pos- 
session, and  the  familiar  forms  and  voices  of  the  song  and  chip- 
ping sparrows,  the  robin  and  blue  bird,  are  recollections  of  the 
past,  save  when  an  occasional  chirp  bespeaks  the  presence  of  one 
of  these  friends,  come  back  to  take,  perhaps,  a  last  farewell  of 
scenes  which  memory  holds  dear,  to  be  instantly  chased  into  ob- 
scurity. 
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Mr.  John  Stronse  of  Chestnut  Hill,  a  careful  observer  of  the 
habits  of  birds,  a  taxidermist  by  occapation,  informs  me  that  in 
all  his  experience,  which  has  been  a  very  long  one,  he  never  met 
a  species  which,  f»r  size,  displayed  such  pugnacity  and  persistent 
pertinacity  during  the  breeding  period,  as  the  house  sparrow. 
Instances  of  these  unenviable  traits  have  rei^eatedly  come  under 
his  immediate  observation.  There  are  localities,  he  affirms,  known 
to  him,  where  the  robin,  sparrows  and  blue  bird,  were  wont 
to  breed  every  spring,  except  the  last,  in  great  numbers.  This 
neglect  of  accustomed  sites  he  attributes  to  the  quarrelsome 
nature  of  the  sparrows.  Upon  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Butler 
of  Germantown,  the  smaller  native  species  were  always  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  large  numbers  during  the  season  of  nidification,  but 
now  the  English  house  sparrows  have  taken  their  places;  the 
former  were  absolutely  driven  away,  as  he  had  ocular  demonstrt- 
tion  of  the  fact. 

It  is  true  that  the  birds  have  been  of  immense  8er\'ice  in  ridding 
our  squares  of  the  caterpillars  which  were  once  so  prevalent  and 
so  annoying  to  persons  of  delicate  nerves  and  refined  tastes. 
Had  our  city  authorities  years  ago,  by  a  wise  regulation,  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  the  squin*els,  and  encouraged  many  of 
our  smaller  insectivorous  birds  to  build,  by  erecting  suitable  boxes 
for  their  accommodation,  and  imposing  the  severest  penalty  upon 
any  who  should  molest  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  have 
been  saved  the  expense  of  importation  and  the  repugnance  which 
possesses  some  of  us  at  witnessing  the  banishment  of  many  of  ov 
most  common   species.    Our  smaller  birds,  once  placed  in  oor 
squares  and  unmolested,  would,  in  course  of  time,  come  to  regBxd 
such  localities  as  their  permanent  homes,  and,  year  after  year, 
would  revisit  them  under  the  spur  of  past  associations.     Inname^ 
able  instances  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  birds  are  Areqaently 
so  strongly  attached  to  particular  localities,  that  they  vi^it  them 
every  season  unless  driven  away  perforce.    Such  being  the  case, 
wh}'  could  not  our  squares  be  rendered  so  attractive  to  oor 
smaller  insectivorous  birds  that  they  would  come  to  regard  them 
as  their  homes  during  their  sojourn  with  us?    They  could  and 
the  presence  of  the  sparrows  be  dispensed  with. 

fWe  printed  Dr.  Coqm  note  wlih  maeta  reloetanee,  belleTtiiir  that  tti«  tetrodaotkNiof  tftt 
English  Sparrow  was  an  nnmlxcd  good.  We  make  room  Ibr  Mr.  Oentry*!  reply,  and ptr  emlrt 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Gonld^s  note  on  the  BngUsh  Sparrow  In  tlie  preacnt  niunbcr  oTtkli 
journal.— ED8.3 
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The  Geology  of  the  Lower  Amazonas.* — The  Erere-Monte- 
Alegre  District  and  the  Table-topped  Hills,  In  this  paper  Prof. 
Hartt  has  given  as  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  part  of  his 
careful  explorations  on  the  Lower  Amazonas.  In  the  fall  of 
1870,  a  month  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Ercre  with  three  assist- 
ants, and  in  the  following  year,  nearly  as  much  time  was  given  to 
the  same  neighborhood  in  company  with  Mr.  O.  A.  Derby,  his 
present  assistant.  A  large  portion  of  the  ground  was  gone  over 
on  foot  and*  field  notes  and  sketches  carefully  made.  The  results 
of  Prof.  Hartt's  labors  are  of  extreme  interest,  as  they  clear  up 
many  uncertainties  in  vegard  to  the  age  of  the  sandstones  and 
shales  of  £rer6,  supposed  by  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz  to  be  of  gla- 
cial origin.  They  really  belong  as  far  back  as  the  Palaeozoic  age. 
Space  will  permit  us  to  give  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  paper,  in  connection  with  the  sketches  illustrating  it, 
the  cuts  of  which  have  been  kindly  loaned  by  the  Buffalo  Society 
of  Natural  Science. 

To  the  northwest  of  Monte-Alegre,  a  town  situated  on  the  Rio 
Curupatuba,  near  where  it  enters  the  Amazonas,  and  distant  350- 
360  miles  nearly  directly  west  of  Pard,  is  quite  an  extensive 
plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  and  high  grounds.  The 
distance  across  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  fifteen  miles, 
it's  width  from  east  to  west  is  over  ten  miles.  It  lies  somewhat 
higher  than  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Amazonas,  and  is  drained 
by  the  Igarap6  of  Erer^,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Igarape  of 
Paituna,  which  in  turn  enters  the  Rio  Curupatuba  some  distance 
below  Monte-Alegre.  The  structure  of  the  plain  of  Erere  is  very 
simple,  for  it  is  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  Devonian 
age,  through  which  the  small  Igarap6  has  worn  a  little  valley, 
narrow  toward  the  north  where  the  stream  flows  over  the  bare 
rocks,  but  broader  below  and  partly  filled  in  with  alluvial  depos- 
its, lying  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  rocks  project  in  low 
bluffs  along  the  edge  of  the  valley,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  the  Devonian  beds  are  exposed,  where  the  road  from  the 

*  Contributions  to  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Lower  Amaxonas. 
By  Ch.  Fred.  Hartt,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Cornell  Unirerslty.  Bulletin  of  the 
BuflTulo  Society  of  Natural  Science,  vol.  1,  No.  It,  Jan.>  I874»  pp.  201-236. 
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Igarap6  to  Erer6  crosses  tbe  bluff  on  the  west.  The  beds  com- 
posing the  lower  part  of  this  bluff  consist  of  a  *'  soft,  well-lut- 
inated,  fine-grained  ehale,  dark  gray  in  color,  alternating  with 
white  or  red  layers,  and  consisting  of  a  fine,  (Dore  or  less  sand; 
silt,  Tvith  au  abundance  of  little  flakes  of  mica."  One  species  ot 
Disclna  and  two  of  Lingula  were  obtained  from  the  variolated 
shales.  The  former  has  been  identified  with  a  New  Tork  species, 
Dixina  lodansit  of  Hall  from  the  Genesee  shale,  and  is  veiy  abon> 
dant.  Above  tbe  shales  is  a  heavy  bed  of  red  and  white  clay 
rock,  containing  only  obscnre  markinge,  the  whole  ba.ving  a  slight 


inclination  to  the  southeast.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
campo^rof.  Hartt  found,  tbat  "  the  rook  varies  from  a  very  hard, 
dark-colored,  silicious  shale,  to  a  well-hcdded,  dark  gray,  compact, 
cherty  rock,  breaking  with  a  coa(^oidal  fracture."  These  wffe 
tbe  lowest  beds  of  tbe  series  examined.  Fragments  only  of  foanit 
were  obtained  fN>m  the  more  sbaly  portiona.  Following  the 
Monte-Alegre  trail  eastward  from  the  igarapi,  ligbt-colored  shales 
with  thin  bands  of  a  reddish  sandstone,  full  of  fosaile,  are  fouod 
Just  before  reaching  the  Moute-Alegre  highlands.  The  fo»Ui 
belong  to  commoo  Devonian  genera.    In  a  lat^e  open  eampo,  to 
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the  north  of  the  town  of  Erer^,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
are  red  and  whitish  sandstones  with  whitish  or  yellowish  shales. 
The  sandstone  is  seldom  seen  in  sitUy  but  usually  occurs  in  loose 
angular  fragments.  It  affords  an  abundance  of  fossils,  and  forms 
the  best  collecting  ground  known  on  the  plain.  At  this  point 
Prof.  Hartt  and  Mr.  Derby  made  a  very  large  collection  of  fossils. 
It  represented  ten  genera  of  Brachiopods,  about  the  same  number 
of  genera  of  Lamellibranchs  and  Gasteropods,  two  species  and 
genera  of  Trilobites  and  several  other  forms.  After  a  careful 
comparison  of  these  with  North  American  and  European  collec- 
tions, several  of  the  species  were  found  to  be  identical  with  species 
occurring  in  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York,  and  described  by 
Prof.  Hall.  So  the  conclusions  are,  that  the  sandstones  and 
shales  of  the  Erer6  plain  were  formed  at  a  period,  corresponding 
to  that  in  which  the  Hamilton  shales  were  laid  down,  in  North 
America. 

The  surface  characters  of  the  plain  are  in  strict  keeping  with  its 
simple  structure.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Igarap6,  it  stretches  to 
the  foot  of  the  Monte- Alegre  highlands,  almost  as  level  as  a  floor^ 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks  passing  beneath  the  highlands.  To  the  west- 
ward, as  we  approach  Erer6,  the  plain  forms  a  flat  or  rolling  open 
campo,  with  long  gentle  ascents  and  descents.  There  is  very  little 
soil  on  any  part  of  the  plain,  the  surface  of  which  is  usually 
covered  with  angular  fragments  of  red  sandstone  or  rounded  iron 
nodules.  The  campo  is  sparingly  covered  with  grass,  while  the 
trees  are  few,  stunted  and  scattered.  Several  large  dykes  occur 
on  the  plain. 

Having  gone  over,  though  very  hastily,  what  seems  to  be  the 
roost  interesting  part  of  Prof.  Hartt's  paper,  as  it  is  the  richest  in 
results,  let  us,  by  the  aid  of  his  sketches  and  descriptions,  examine 
the  surrounding  hills.  They  form  almost  a  square,  protecting  the 
level  plain  on  all  sides ;  to  the  eastward  Hie  the  Tertiary  hills  of 
Monte-Alegre,  made  up  in  large  part  of  a  single  ridge,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Curupatuba  on  the  south  nearly  to  the  Serra  of  Taua- 
juri  on  the  north.  They  have  a  height  of  about  500  or  600  feet, 
are  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  clays  and  sands,  probably  of 
Tertiary  age^  and  seem  to  be  *^  a  degraded  outlier  of  the  once  ex- 
tensive formation  of  the  serras  of  Pard."  The  upper  town  of  the 
villa  of  Monte-Alegre  is  placed  upon  its  summit,  above  the  Rio 
Curupatuba,  toward  which  the  descent  is  very  rapid. 
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The  Serra  of  Erer^  fonna  a  part  of  the  soutbern  boandaiy  of 
tb«  plain.  On  its  eaat,  between  the  serra  and  the  igan^e,  is  ■ 
plateau,  made  up,  at  least  in  part,  of  obliquely  laminated  beds  of 

FIS.IB. 


tiated  sands  and  clays.  "The  serra  is  a  high,  narrow,  ragged, 
irregular  ridge,  four  or  Bve  miles  long,  trending  about  east-north- 
east and  west-south-west,  and  with  abrnpt  and  often  precipitoos 
sides."  The  top  of  the  ridge  is  very  Irregular,  composed  of  beary 
beds  of  sandstone  which  are  often  exposed  in  ledges,  or  lie  strews 


Bnra  of  Enii  ftnm  tba  EMt. 


about  the  surfsoe  in  huge  blocks.  The  sandstones  form  a  line  d 
bluQs  along  the  upper  part  of  tho  serra  on  its  northern  side,  beceatb 
which  the  slope  is  very  rapid.    At  both  ends  the  serra  termiastei 
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quite  abrnptlj,  as  represented  in  the  following  cut  showing  it  from 
the  east. 

Just  west  of  the  Serra  of  Erer6  is  a  short  ridge,  with  the  same 
trend  and  geological  structure,  called  Aroxi.  This  is  followed  by 
several  still  smaller  ridges,  apparently  part  of  the  same  outcrop. 

Fig.  06. 


Serras  of  Erer^  and  Aroxi  from  the  Southwest. 

The  Serra  of  Paituna,  near  the  igarap^  of  the  same  name,  is 
composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  the  same  sandstone  as  that  of  the 
Serra  of  Erer6,  "  so  that  the  two  serras  probably  form  part  of  a 
synclinal  fold."  The  sandstones  forming  the  Serra  of  Erer6  are 
well  jointed  and  of  unequal  hardness.  On  weathering,  they  have 
assumed  many  curious  forms,  some  of  which  are  covered  with 
Indian  inscriptions  and  paintings.  Fragments  of  silicified  wood 
have  been  found  in  the  stone,  but  they  are  too  poorly  preserved  to 
admit  of  identification.  Thus  we  have  no  palseontological  evidence 
as  to  the  age  of  these  sandstones,  which  may  be  older  or  newer 
than  those  of  the  plain  to  the  north. 

Looking  northeastward  from  the  Serra  of  Erer6,  beyond  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Monte-Alegre  highlands,  we  see  the 
Sen*a  of  Tauajuri,  a  '^splendid,  blue,  mountain  mass,  which,  with 
precipitous  front,  heaves  its  back  against  the  horizon,  like  a  giant 
wave  ready  to  break  upon  the  level  plains  of  Erer^,  that  lie  spread 

Fig.  96. 


Sketch  looking  northward  from  Serra  of  Erer^. 

out  before  us.  While,  northward  fh>m  the  hills  (of  Aroxi  and 
Aracuri)  stretches  a  belt  of  low,  wooded  ridges,  skirting  the 
campos  on  the  west  and  north,  and  bending  round  to  close  the 
circuit  with  Tauajuri."  ^ 

The  Serra  of  Tauajuri  is  a  sharp-crested  ridge,  exceedingly  steep 
on  the  southern  didc,  but  sloping  off  at  an  angle  of  10*^-15^  on  the 
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Dortbern.  Its  highest  point  is  about  850  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  it  appears  to  differ  entirely  from  £rer6  in  its  geological 
structure.  The  view  from  the  summit  extends  over  an  immense 
area,  the  entire  £rer6-Monte-Alegre  highlands  and  the  Devonian 
plain  being  in  sight. 

Fig.  97. 


The  Devonian  Plain  and  Serras  of  Erer^  nt>ni  the  Serra  of  Tani^iirf. 

The  description  of  the  table-topped  hills  to  the  eastward  of 
Monte-Alegre,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
we  copy  verbatim : 

^^  The  table- topped  hills  of  the  Amazonas,  so  frequently  describsd 
by  travellers,  consist  of  several  isolated  mountains  or  plateaus  of 
circumdenudation  composed  of  horizontal  strata,  which  He  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river  between  Prainha  and  Almeirim,  and 
known  collectively  as  the  Serras  of  Pnru.  They  are  characterized 
by  their  flat  level  tops  and  their  very  abrupt,  sometimes  precipitoos 
sides.  The  westernmost  of  these  serras  is  that  of  Parauaquirt, 
eastward  of  which  is  that  of  Velha  Pobre,  while  still  farther  east 
are  the  Serras  of  Almeirim.  The  general  appearance  of  these 
mountains  is  represented  in  the  following  sketch  made  fh>m  the 
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Serras  of  ParA  fh>m  the  Amazonas. 

^^  The  serra  of  Paraudqudra  is  distant,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  fazenda"  (of  L.  J. 
Rodrigues  on  the  Igarap^  of  Marapi).  ^'  It  is  an  extensive,  isolated 
plateau  of  circumdenudation,  and  apparently  forms  a  long,  narrow, 
irregular  strip,  running  east -west.  The  following  sketch,  taken 
from  a  point  a  few  miles  west  of  the  mountain,  will  show  its  topo- 
graphical features  as  seen  in  elevation." 
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Serra  of  FtraDlqain  IVom  tha  Weat. 

"The  foUoving  cut  is  fVoro  a  sketch  taken  trota  tbe  top  of  the 

aerra,  looking  off  northward  along  the  western  aide,  showing  the 

level-topped  summit,  and  the  steep  sides  and  spurs,  along  which 

run  the  edges  of  the  horizontal  strata  like  courses  of  masonry." 

rig.  KM. 


Sam  or  Faraniqnira  tuna  Uie  top  lookiag  northward. 

No  fossils  have  been  found  in  th&  Farau&qu&ra  beds  and  their 
age  is  undetermined.  —  R.  R. 

We  may  add  that  the  excellent  palteontological  work  bj'  llr. 
Rathbun  "On  the  Devonian  Brachiopoda  of  Hrere,  Province  of 
Pari,  Brazil,"  follows  and  aupplementa  Prof.  Ilartt's  paper,  and  is 
illustrated  with  three  hcliotypic  plates,  containing  one  hundred 
and  one  figures.  The  author  draws  the  following  conclusions 
fVom  his  study  of  the  Brachiopod  fauna  of  Ercrd  :— 

"  Although  the  fossils  so  for  obtained  from  Erere,  were  collected 
from  so  small  an  area  and  ao  limited  a  thickness  of  rocli  as  to 
render  it  unsafe  to  draw  any  extended  or  definite  conclusions 
trom  them ;  yet  the  Brachiopod  faunn,  such  as  it  is,  resembles  so 
closely  that  of  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York  state,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  beds  in  which  it  was  found,  tbe  sandstones  and 
shales  of  Erer£,  represent  about  the  same  horizon  as  tbe  Hamilton 
group  of  North  America.  Not  only  are  characteristic  Hamilton 
group  geuera  found  in  tbe  Erere  beds,  but  even  species  of  those 
same  genera,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  North  American 
species  of  the  Hamilton  group." 
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The  Original  Distinction  op  toe  Testicle  and  Ovaet.*  — 
An  interesting  contribution  to  tlie  germ  layer  or  Gastrsea  theory 
of  Ilacckel,  wliich  is  now  exciting  the  attention  of  embrjologists 
and  evolutionists,  is  afforded  by  Prof.  £.  Van  Beneden  of  Li^. 
It  will  cause  an  inquiry  into  the  real  value  of  Haeckel's  Gastrsea 
theory,  disputed  by  some  of  our  leading  zoologists.  We  translate 
Van  Beneden*8  introduction  and  conclusions. 

*'*'  Huxley  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  that  the  entire  organi- 
zation of  the  zoophytes,  medusae,  and  polypes,  hydroids  and  Sipbou- 
ophores  can  be  reduced  to  a  sac  foinned  of  two  adjacent  cellular 
layers,  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  (AUman),  and  who  considered 
this  proposition  as  expressing  the  general  law  of  stracture  in  the 
zoophytes.f  Although  one  did  not  dream  at  this  period  of  seek- 
ing homologies  between  the  vertebrates  and  lower  animals,  Huxley 
took  in  all  the  bearings  of  his  discovery.  He  recognized  and 
formulated  in  clear  and  precise  language  his  opinion  on  the  homol- 
ogy which  he  believed  exists  between  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm 
of  the  Coclenterata,  and  the  two  primordial  cellular  la^'ers  of  verte- 
brates. See  in  what  terms  he  expresses  this  idea;  Hhe  peculi- 
arity in  the  structure  of  the  body-walls  of  the  Hydrozoa^  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  possesses  a  singular  interest  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  truth  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  adult 
states  of  the  lower  animals  and  the  embryonic  conditions  of 
higher  organizations. 

*  For  it  is  well  known  that,  in  a  very  early  state,  the  germ,  even 
of  the  highest  animals,  is  a  more  or  less  complete  sac,  whose  thin 
wall  is  divisible  into  two  membranes,  an  inner  and  an  outer ;  the 
latter,  turned  toward  the  external  world ;  the  former,  in  relation 

with  the  nutritive  liquid,  the  3'olk The  various  organs 

are  produced  by  a  process  of  budding  from  one,  or  other,  or  both 
of  these  primary  layers  of  the  germ.* 

He  seeks  likewise  to  establish  a  parallelism,  from  a  histological 
point  of  view  between  the  ectoderm  of  zoophytes  and  the  external 
layer  of  the  embryo  of  vertebrates  on  one  hand,  and  the  endoderm 
and  internal  layer  on  the  other.  He  concludes  by  sa3'ing :  ^  thus 
there  is  a  very  real  and  genuine  analogy  between  the  adult  Hy- 
drozoon  and  the  embryonic  vertebrate  animal.'  All  the  embryo- 
logical  researches  made  in  late  3*ears,  in  the  first  phases  of  the 
embryonic  development  of  animals  of  all  branches,  have  tended 
to  confirm,  extending  it  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  the  opinion 
of  the  illustrious  English  naturalist.     And  in  the  first  rank  of 

*  De  la  Distinction  origrineUe  do  TesUcule  et  de  POvaire;  C&ractfcre  soxoel  de«  deal 
Fetiilluts  priniordianx  de  PEmbryon ;  Hermaphroflisnie  morphologiqne  de  tontt  Iwti* 
Tidu.ilit^  animale;  Essai  d'une  TMorie  de  la  F^condatioo.  BruzeUee,  1S74.  9r% 
pp.  U8. 

t  Observations  upon  the  Anatomy  of  the  Dtphydoe  and  the  Unity  of  GrganUatiMi  of 
the  Diphydn  and  Siphonophors.    Proceedings  Royal  Society,  ISia. 
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work  done  in  this  direction  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  be 
cited  that  of  Kowalevsky ;  in  showing  the  identity  of  development 
of  Amphioxus  and  of  the  Ascidians,  he  closed  with  a  single  stroke 
the  abyss,  thought  to  be  impassable,  which  separates  the  branch 
of  vertebrates  ^m  all  the  lower  organisms.  The  important  pub- 
lications of  the  same  author  on  the  other  types  of  organization, 
added  to  those  of  Gregenbaur,  Haeckel,  Ray  Lankester,  Kleinen- 
berg  and  some  others,  have  resulted  in  extending  to  the  entire 
animal  kingdom  this  gi'and  conception  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
animal  organism  are  formed  from  the  two  primordial  cellular  layers, 
and  everywhere  homologous. 

These  ideas  have  Just  been  developed  in  detail  and  brilliantly 
defended  in  two  essays  of  a  high  philosophic  import.  Haeckel 
has  proposed  in  his  brochure  Die  Gastrcea  theorie^  die  phylogene' 
tische  CldssiJiccUion  des  Thierreiches  und  die  Homologie  der  Keim' 
blatter^  a  theory  which  he  had  first  announced  in  his  monograph  on 
the  calcareous  sponges.  Some  analogous  ideas,  and  in  several 
respects  almost  identical,  have  been  published  in  England  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  under  the  title ;  "  On 
the  Primitive  Cell-layers  of  the  Embryo  as  the  Basis  of  the  Genea- 
logical Classification  of  Animals"  by  my  friend  E.  Ray  Lankester. 

All  the  pluricellular  animals,  in  which  the  development  begins 
by  the  segmentation  of  the  cell-egg,  pass  through  in  the  course  of 
their  evolution  a  similar  embr^'onic  form,  that  of  a  sac  whose  thin 
walls  are  constituted  of  two  adjacent  laj^ers ;  the  endoderm  and 
ectoderm.  The  first  surrounds  a  cavity  which  is  the  primordial 
digestive  tube ;  the  second  limits  exteriorly  the  body  of  the  em- 
br}'0 ;  it  alone  can  be  impressed  b}'  external  causes.  The  diges- 
tive cavity  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a  single  orifice 
which  serves  both  as  mouth  and  anus.  The  embryo  is  reduced  to 
a  digestive  cavity,  which  is  but  a  simple  stomach ;  Haeckel  has 
proposed  to  give  to  this  primordial  form  the  name  of  Oaslrula, 
As  this  embryonic  form  occurs  in  the  vertebrates,  as  well  as  the 
mollusks,  arthropods,  echinoderms,  worms  and  polypes,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ectoderm  is  homologous  in  the  different  types  of  organi- 
zation ;  that  the  endoderm  has  in  all  the  same  morphological 
value ;  that  the  primoixlial  digestive  cavity  of  vertebrates,  and 
that  of  all  other  types  of  organization  have  the  same  anatomical 
signification.  The  existence  of  this  common  form  in  the  course 
of  evolution  of  all  the  metazoal  animals  allows  us  to  refer  them 
to  a  common  source  ;  there  is  a  convergence  of  the  great  types  of 
organization  and  not  a  parallelism  as  had  been  urged  by  Cuvier 
and  Von  Baer.  Finally,  we  can  infer  the  existence  at  a  geological 
epoch  far  back,  of  organisms  like  the  Gastrula  form ;  these  orga- 
nisms, probably  varied  in  a  thousand  ways  in  their  form  and  in 
their  external  characters,  have  been  the  common  source  of  verte- 
brates, arthropods,  mollusks,  echlnodeims,  worms  and  zoophytes ; 
they  constitute  the  very  numerous  group  of  Gastrteades  (Haeckel). 
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If  the  endoderm  and  ectoderm  are  homologous  in  all  the  Metazoa 
[t.e.  all  animals  except  Protozoa]  we  then  have  a  right  to  suppose 
that  these  two  cellular  layers  have  in  all  the  same  histological 
value,  and  that  the  same  systems  of  organs  are  developed  in  the 
different  types  of  organization  from  the  same  primitive  layers. 
This  induction  has  been  already  freely  confirmed  in  that  which 
concerns  the  central  nervous  system,  which  is  developed  in  all 
animals  from  the  ectoderm. 

Consequently,  it  makes  no  difference  if  we  should  wish  to  know 
the  origin  of  an  organ,  whether  we  seek  for  it  in  one  or  another 
type  of  organization ;  the  results  can  be  extended  to  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  and  receive  a  general  signification. 

However,  of  all  the  types  of  organization,  that  which  sen-es 
best  for  research  on  this  capital  question  of  the  origin  of  organic 
systems,  is  that  of  the  pol^-pes,  still  called  zoophytes  or  Ccelen- 
terates.  In  them,  in  short,  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  persist 
with  their  embr3'onic  characters  during  their  entire  life  ;  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  zoophytes  are  only  a  dependence  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  layers,  sometimes  of  the  two  layers  united. 

The  polj'pe  form  may  be  traced  back  with  the  greatest  facility 
to  the  Gastrula,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  preserved  without  un- 
dergoing any  great  modifications  during  all  the  course  of  exist- 
ence. 

Conclusions,  In  the  Hydractinise  1.  The  eggs  are  developed 
exclusively  from  the  epithelial  cellules  of  the  endoderm.  They 
remain,  up  to  the  time  of  their  maturity,  surrounded  by  the  ele- 
ments of  "the  endoderm. 

2.  The  testicles  and  spermatozoa  are  developed  from  the  ecto- 
derm ;  this  organ  results  from  the  progressive  transformation  of 
a  primitive  cellular  fold  formed  by  invagination. 

8.  There  exists  in  the  female  sporosacs  a  rudiment  of  the  tes- 
ticular organ  ;  in  the  male  sporosacs  a  rudiment  of  an  ovary.  The 
sporosacs  are  then  morphologically  hermaphrodites.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 
Fecundation  consists  in  the  union  of  an  egg,  a  product  of  the 
endoderm,  with  a  certain  number  of  spermatozoa,  products  of  the 
ectoderm.  This  act  has  no  other  end  than  to  unite  chemical  ele- 
ments of  opposite  polarity,  which,  after  having  been  united  an  in- 
stant in  the  egg^  separate  again;  for  in  most  animals  those  m 
which  the  division  of  the  vitellus  into  two  occurs,  the  elements 
firom  which  the  ectoderm  are  formed  are  already  separated  from 
those  which  are  to  foinn  the  internal  layer  of  the  embrj^o. 

The  new  individuality  is  realized  at  the  instant  when  the  unioo 
between  the  elements  of  opposed  polarity  has  taken  place,  as  ab- 
solutely as  a  molecule  of  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen." 

In  a  late  paper  on  the  embr^^ology  of  jelly  fishes  Metznikoff  has 
criticised  the  universal  application  of  Haeckel's  Gastrsea  theory, 
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and  shown  that  in  the  embryos  of  the  Acalephs  and  Echinoderms 
the  outer  layer  is  invaginated  and  forms  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 
And  it  appears  to  us  that  if  organs,  such  as  the  ovary  and  testicle, 
almost  universally  recognized  as  homologous,  are  developed  from 
opposite  germ-layers,  then  the  importance  of  the  germ-layer  theory 
of  Haeckel  is  diminished  by  Van  Beneden's  remarkable  discovery. 
We  should  say,  however,  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  P.  Hallez  ques- 
tioned whether  the  ovary  and  testis  were  homologous.  Meanwhile 
Giard  announced,  at  the  same  meeting  that  the  male  organs  of 
SaccHlina,  a  crustacean,  are  developed  from  the  frontal  glands, 
which  in  turn  arise  from  the  ectoderm. 

Maps  of  "Wheeler's  Expedition.  —  We  have  received  six  ad- 
vance sheets  of  a  "Topographical  Atlas"  projected  to  illustrate 
Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian  of  longi- 
tude, embracing  results  of  the  different  expeditions  under  Lt. 
Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  published  by  the  war  de- 
partment. The  scale  of  each  atlas  sheet  is  one  inch  to  eight 
miles.  Sheet  50  covers  portions  of  central  and  western  Utah ; 
sheets  58  and  59  embrace  parts  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Ne- 
vada and  southwestern  Utah ;  sheet  66  covers  portions  of  south- 
western Utah,  northwestern  Arizona  and  southeastern  California. 
The  work  appears  to  be  well  done  and  will  be  useful  to  geographers 
and  naturalists  studying  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
especially  the  map  of  the  areas  of  drainage  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  and  of  the  interior  basins  of  the  United  States, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

We  have  found  exceedingly  useful  the  progress  map  of  lines  and 
areas  lying  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  giving  the  lines  of 
exploration  by  different  parties  sent  out  by  government  since  Lt. 
Pike's  expedition  of  1805 ;  not,  however,  including  the  area  sur- 
veyed by  parties  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

A  large  number  of  sheets  are  in  preparation,  and  we  shall  ere 
long  with  the  aid  of  these  and  the  maps  publishing  by  Hayden  and 
Powell's  expedition,  with  those  of  Whitney's  Survey  of  California, 
be  in  possession  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  now  altogether  wanting  in  any  atlas  we  have 
yet  seen. 
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Phtsiologt  of  the  Circulatiok.* — In  this  useful  work  the 
author  has  aimed  "  at  producing  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  cir- 
culation as  it  exists  in  the  lowest  vegetable  and  highest  animal 
forms."  He  has  "endeavored  to  prave  by  a  variety  of  arguments 
that  the  circulation,  whenever  and  wherever  found,  differs  less  in 
kind  than  in  degree ;  that  fluids  may  move  in  living  tissues  with 
or  without  vessels  and  hearts  ;  that  the  circulation  in  an  aggrega- 
tion of  vegetable  cells  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  occnrs 
in  the  tissues  of  our  own  bodies.  As  a  chain  is  composed  of 
links,  all  of  which  are  formed  on  a  common  type  and  fit  into  ^ach 
other,  so  the  circulation  in  the  lowest  vegetables  and  animals 
gradually  develops  into  that  of  the  higher,  until  we  reach  man 
himself;  the  circulation  in  the  one  being  relatively  as  perfect  as 
in  the  other." 

Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  UNivERSiTY.f — The  first  two  num- 
bers of  this  new  periodical,  a  credit  alike  to  the  university  and 
the  officers,  contains  a  report  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Lower 
Tapajos  river,  by  Professor  C.  F.  Hartt,  and  a  finely  illustrated 
paper  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Derby  on  the  Carboniferous  Brachiopoda  of 
Itaituba,  Rio  Tapajos,  Brazil.  We  hope  the  patrons  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  sustain  this  valuable  publication. 

Manual  op  Metallurgy. { — ^The  author  of  this  excellent  manoal 
was  a  student  of  Dr.  Percy,  the  distinguished  metallurgist,  from 
whose  work  the  present  one  is  in  part  compiled.  It  will  evidently 
prove,  as  the  author  hopes,  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  more  volumi- 
nous works  on  this  subject.    It  is  amply  illustrated. 

BOTANY. 

Insectivorous  Plants.  §  —  The  leaf  of  Sarracenia  is  a  trumpet- 
shaped  tube,  with  an  arched  lid,  covering,  more  or  less  completeljt 
the  mouth.  The  inside  is  furnished  with  a  perfect  cJievoMX-de- 
frise  of  retrorse  bristles,  commencing  suddenly  about  an  inch  fh>m 

*  Tho  Physiology  of  the  Circulation  in  Plants,  ia  the  Lowor  Animals,  and  in  Man. 
By  J.  Bell  Pettigrew.  Illostrated  by  150  engravings  on  wood.  London.  Macmillas 
ft  Co.    1874.    8to,  pp.  329. 

t  Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  University.  (Science.)  Vol.  i,  Noa.  1,  S.  Ithaca,  N.  T^ 
1874.    8vo,  pp.  63,  with  0  plates. 

X  A  Manual  of  Metallurgy.  By  W.  H.  Greenwood.  Vol.  i.  Fuel,  Iron,  Steel  Tia, 
Antimony,  Arsenic,  Bismuth  and  Plntinnm.  Illustrated  by  fiO  engravings.  New  Toric 
G.  P.  Putnnm's  Sons.  Advanced  Science  Series.  No  date.   [1874]    limo,pp.MO.  $1-50. 

f  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Hartford  meeUng  of  the  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  ScicBot. 
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the  base ;  thence  decreasing  in  size  until  from  about  the  middle  to 
the  mouth  they  are  so  short,  dense,  and  compact,  that  they  form  a 
decurved  pubescence  which  is  perfectly  smooth  and  velvety  to  the 
touch,  especially  as  the  finger  passes  downward.  Under  the  hood 
again,  many  of  them  become  large  and  coarse.  Running  up  the 
front  of  the  trumpet  is  a  broad  wing  with  an  emarginate  border, 
parting  at  the  top  and  extending  around  the  rim  of  the  pitcher. 
Along  this  border,  but  especially  for  a  short  distance  inside  the 
mouth,  and  less  conspicuously  inside  the  lid,  there  exude  drops  of 
a  sweetened,  viscid  fluid,  which,  as  the  leaf  matures,  is  replaced 
by  a  white,  papeiy,  tasteless,  or  but  slightly  sweetened  sediment 
or  eflSiorescence ;  while  at  the  smooth  bottom  of  the  pitcher  is 
secreted  a  limpid  fluid  possessing  toxic  or  inebriating  qualities. 

The  insects  which  meet  their  death  in  this  fluid  are  numerous, 
and  of  all  orders.  Ants  are  the  principal  victims,  and  the  acidu- 
lous properties  which  their  decomposing  bodies  give  to  the  liquid 
doubtless  render  it  all  the  more  potent  as  a  solvent.  Scarcely 
any  other  Hymenoptcra  are  found  in  the  rotting  mass,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Dr.  Melllchamp  never  found  the  little  nectar- 
loving  bee  or  other  Mellifera  about  the  plants.  On  one  occasion 
only  have  I  found  in  the  pitcher  the  recognizable  remains  of  a 
BombuSj  and  on  one  occasion  only  has  he  found  the  honey  bee 
captured.  Species  belonging  to  all  the  other  orders  are  captured, 
and  among  the  larger  species  I  have  found  katydids,  locusts, 
crickets,  cockroaches,  flies,  moths,  and  even  butterflies  in  a  more 
or  less  irrecognizable  condition. 

Two  species  are  proof  against  the  siren  influences  of  the  de- 
stroyer, and  in  turn  oblige  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
support  them.  The  first  is  Xanthoptera  aemicrocea  Guen.,  a  little 
glossy  moth  which  may  be  popularly  called  the  Sarracenia  moth. 
It  walks  with  perfect  impunity  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pitcher,  and  is  frequently  found  in  pairs  within  the  pitchers  soon 
after  these  open  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  about  the  end 
of  April.  The  female  la^'s  her  eggs  singly  near  the  mouth  of  the 
pitcher,  and  the  young  larva  from  the  moment  of  hatching  spins 
for  itself  a  carpet  of  silk,  and  very  soon  closes  up  the  mouth  by 
drawing  the  rim  together  with  a  delicate  gossamer-like  web,  which 
efiectually  debars  all  small  outside  intruders.  It  then  begins  fret- 
ting under  the  hood,  feeding  downward  on  the  cellular  tissue  and 
leaving  only  the  epidermis,  and  by  the  time  the  worm  has  attained 
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its  full  size  the  pitcher  generally  collapses.  At  this  time  the  worm 
is  beautifully  colored,  and  is  characterized  by  rows  of  tubercles, 
which  are  especially  prominent  on  the  four  larger,  l^less  joints. 
The  chi*}'salis  is  formed  in  a  very  slight  cocoon.  The  species, 
kindly  determined  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Grote,  was  many  years  ago  fig- 
ured by  Abbot,  who  found  it  feeding  on  Sarracenia  variolaris  in 
Georgia.  Guene^'s  descriptions  w^ere  made  fVom  these  figures, 
and  here  the  author  appends  a  few  descriptive  notes  fh>m  the 
living  material,  of  interest  only  to  specialists  on  account  of  their 
technical  character.  The  second  insect  which  successfully  braves 
captivation  is  a  species  of  flesh-fly  which  the  author  names  Saroo- 
phaga  sarracenice.  After  giving  some  technical  details  of  stract- 
ure,  he  shows  how  the  larva  of  this  fly  riots  in  the  putrid  insect 
remains,  and  how,  in  order  to  undergo  its  transformations,  it 
bores  through  the  leaf  and  burrows  into  the  ground.  The  im- 
mense prolificac}^  of  these  flesh-flies,  and  the  fact  that  the  young 
are  hatched  in  the  ovaries  of  the  parent  before  they  are  deposited 
b}'  her  on  tainted  meat,  are  duly  commented  upon,  as  well  as  the 
rapid  development  of  the  species  ;  also  the  propensity  of  the  larvx 
for  killing  one  another  and  their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to 
different  conditions  of  food-supply  are  made  appreciable. 

In  conclusion  the  author  says :  To  one  accustomed  to  seek  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  things  the  inquiry  very  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  Xanthoptera  and  Sarcophaga  play  any  necessary  or  im- 
portant role  in  the  economy  of  Sarracenia.  Speaking  of  the  Sar- 
cophaga larva,  Mr.  Rayenel  asks,  *'*'  May  he  not  jdo  some  service  to 
Sarracenia  as  Pronuba  does  to  Yucca?"  And  if  so  may  not  all 
this  structure  for  the  destruction  of  insects  be  primarily  for  his 
benefit?  Can  he  be  merely  an  intruder,  sharing  the  store  of  pro- 
vision which  the  plant,  by  ingenious  contrivance,  has  secured  for 
itself,  or  is  he  a  welcome  inmate  and  profitable  tenant?  Self-fe^ 
tilization  does  not  take  place  in  Sarracenia,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  bristly  flesh-fly  aids  in  the  important  act  of  pollination, 
lends  interest  to  the  facts.  No  one  has  witnessed  with  greater 
pleasure  than  myself  the  impulse  which  Darwin  has  of  late  years 
given  to  such  inquiries,  but  the  speculative  spirit,  is,  in  some  qQa^ 
ters,  becoming  too  wild  and  unbridled,  and  we  should  be  cautions 
lest  it  impair  our  judgment  or  our  ability  to  read  the  simple  lesson 
of  the  facts.    My  own  conclusions  summed  up  are : 

First :  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  Sarracenia  is  a  truly  insectivorous  plant,  and  that  by  its  se- 
cretions and  structure  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  capture  its  prey. 

Second :  That  those  insects  most  easily  digested  (if  I  may  use 
the  term),  and  most  useful  to  the  plant,  are  principally  ants  and 
small  flies,  which  are  lured  to  their  graves  by  the  honeyed  path, 
and  that  most  of  the  larger  insects,  which  are  not  attracted  by 
sweets,  get  in  by  accident  and  fall  victims  to  the  peculiar  mechan- 
ical structure  of  the  pitcher. 

Third:  That  the  only  benefit  to  the  plant  is  from  the  liquid 
manure  resulting  from  the  putrescent  captured  insects,  some  of 
which  doubtless  descend  to  the  root-stalk,  and  probably  through 
large  tubular  cells,  observed  by  Mr.  Ravenel,  passing  through  the 
petiole  into  the  root. 

Fourth :  That  Sarcophaga  is  a  mere  intruder,  the  larva  spong- 
ing on  and  sharing  the  food  obtained  by  the  plant,  and  the  fly 
attracted  thither  by  the  strong  odor,  as  it  is  to  all  putrescent  ani- 
mal matter  or  to  other  plants,  like  Stapelia  variegata,  which  give 
forth  a  similar  odor.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  pollination,  and  the  only  insect  that  Dr.  Melli- 
champ  has  observed  about  the  flowers  with  any  frequency,  is  a 
Cetoniid  beetle  —  the  Euryomia  melancholica. 

Fifth:  That  Xantboptera  has  no  other  connection  with  the 
plant  than  that  of  a  destroyer,  though  its  greatest  injury  is  done 
after  the  leaf  has  performed  its  most  important  functions.  Al- 
most every  plant  has  its  peculiar  insect  enemy,  and  Sarracenia, 
with  all  its  dangers  to  insect  life  generally,  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Sixth:  That  neither  the  moth  nor  the  fly  have  any  structure 
peculiar  to  them,  which  enables  them  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
plant,  beyond  what  man3'^  other  allied  species  possess.  —  C.  V. 
Riley. 

Distribution  OF  American  Woodlands.  • — This  is  a  paper  to 
be  published  in  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  now  in 
progress  of  publication.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  a  map,  and  a 
description  of  the  methods  by  which  the  map  was  colored.  Then 
follows  an  analysis  of  the  trees  of  the  tree  flora  in  the*  ten  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  United  States  was  divided.  The  flora  of  the 
United  States,  the  author  said,  is  believed  to  contain  over  800 

*  Bead  at  the  Hartford  Meeting  of  the  Amer.  Aseoo.  AdT«  Science. 
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woody  species,  and  over  300  trees.  Of  these  trees  about  250  spe- 
cies are  somewhere  tolerably  abundant,  about  120  species  grow 
to  a  tolerably  large  size,  20  attain  a  height  of  100  feet,  12  a 
height  sometimes  of  over  200,  and  a  few — perhaps  5  or  6 — a 
height  of  800.  The  speaker  anal^'zed  the  districts,  adding :  New 
England  I  consider  to  contain  80  or  85  species,  of  which  50  may 
reach  a  height  of  fifty  feet ;  Maine  is  the  great  source  of  pine  and 
spruce  lumber,  but  as  a  whole  the  hard  wood  species  predominate. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  this  flora,  it  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  author's  remark  that  the  area  of  woodland  in  New  England  is 
not  perhaps  greatly  diminishing,  but  the  amount  of  timber  capa- 
ble of  being  made  into  sawed  lumber  is  lessening.  The  Middle 
States  have  about  100  to  105  species  of  trees,  65  to  67  of  which 
sometimes  reach  50  feet  in  height.  Here  were  originally  very 
heavy  forests.  There  are  still  large  areas  heavily  timbered,  but 
the  timber  for  all  purposes  is  unquestionably  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  there  is  no  compensating  influence  going  on  for  increase. 

But  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States  various  hard  woodi 
attain  tlieir  greatest  perfection  as  to  strength  and  durability ;  and 
as  a  consequence  here  we  find  the  manufactures  that  are  depen- 
dent on  those  woods.  In  the  southeastern  region — that  is,  ex- 
tending from  Virginia  and  Florida — we  have  about  130  species. 
In  each  case  these  form  the  conspicuous  elements  of  the  huid- 
scape.  75  attain  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more,  and  about  a  dozen 
species  a  height  of  100  feet.  A  belt  of  pine  timber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  this  region,  which  is  the  great  source  of  the  hard 
and  yellow  pine.  The  author  described  the  ornamental  trees  of 
that  beautiful  region,  and  resumed:  The  northwestern  region, 
from  Ohio  to  Minnesota,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  is  repre- 
sented by  about  105  to  110  species,  68  or  70  of  which  may  readi 
a  height  of  fifty  feet.  That  is  the  district  furnishing  at  present 
the  largest  production  of  sawed  lumber  within  the  United  States. 
Michigan  alone  furnished  in  1870  of  the  12,750,000  of  M.  feet, 
2,250,000;  Wisconsin  furnished  over  1,000,000  — the  two  states 
thus  producing  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  yield  returned 
in  that  year. 

The  author  alluded  to  the  rapidity  of  the  destruction  going  on 
in  that  region  ;  also  of  the  diminution  of  sawing  lumber  in  the 
forests,  and  the  increase  in  woodland  over  the  prairie  region  as  it 
becomes  cultivated.      The  southwestern  region,  extending  from 
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Kentucky  to  Texas  and  the  Gulf,  has  about  112  to  118  species,  60 
or  65  of  which  attain  a  height  of  50  feet,  which  the  author  also 
analyzed.  West  of  tliese  last  two  districts,  this  treeless  belt,  ex- 
tending entirely  across  the  continent  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  described,  and  its  characteristics  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  mentioned.  It  is  350  miles  wide 
in  its  narrowest  part,  between  latitude  36**  and  37^,  and  800  miles 
wide  on  our  northern  border.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  is 
next  considered.  This  consists  of  from  28  to  30  species,  but  a 
vastly  smaller  number  making  up  the  timber  region.  Perhiips  not 
over  half  a  dozen  species  constitute  by  far  the  larger  part.  No 
hard  woods  are  abundant  in  any  of  the  forests  west  of  the  Great 
Plains,  although  hard  woods  occur,  particularly  in  the  southern 
and  western  part,  as  scattered  trees  rather  than  as  forests.  Be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  a  desert 
or  sparsely  wooded  region,  which  extends  southward  to  Mexico, 
uniting  on  its  southern  part  with  the  treeless  expanse  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  along  our  soutlicrn  frontier, 
and  throwing  out  a  spur  entirely  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
near  the  Pacific  Railroad,  connecting  it  with  the  treeless  plains  on 
the  eastern  side.  This  great  treeless  district  varies  very  much  in 
its  different  regions,  has  quite  a  large  number  of  species  of  inter- 
est to  botanists,  and  some  few  of  economic  value.  The  only 
forests  within  it  are  forests  of  conifei'se,  occurring  on  the  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  largest  one  is  in  Arizona  and  is  400  miles 
long,  the  limits  of  which  have  recently  been  demonstrated  by 
Lieut.  Wheeler's  Expeditions.  Here  followed  an  analysis  by  the 
author  of  the  flora  of  the  region  west  of  this  Desert ;  of  California, 
Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon,  where  were  found  the  grandest 
forests,  perhaps,  on  earth,  and  the  noblest  trees.  The  number  of 
species  of  these  latter  is  quite  large,  but  in  any  one  region  the 
number  of  species  is  small.  With  one  single  exception  all  of  the 
trees  within  the  United  States  which  attain  a  height  of  200  feet 
are  found  in  this  district.  The  forests  are  entirely  of  cone  bear- 
ing trees  and  the  number  of  species  is  large,  the  number  of  timber 
trees  being  very  large  and  their  size  and  value  also  being  great. 
In  Washington  Territory  official  reports  state  that  the  land  will 
produce  from  25,000  to  300,000  feet  per  acre,  and  that  there  are 
vast  tracts  *'  that  would  cover  the  entire  surface  with  cord  wood 
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10  feet  in  beight."  Then  follows  again  an  analysis  of  the  trees 
of  California  and  Oregon,  including  the  many  forms  there  that 
have  been  of  interest  in  the  world. 

In  Alaska,  the  tenth  region  or  district,  the  data  are  insafBdent 
for  the  map,  but  there  are  heavy  forests  there  that  are  well  known. 
The  author  rapidly  discussed  the  original  disposition  of  forests, 
showing  what  variety  of  causes  have  controlled  this.  Then  the 
economic  value  of  some  of  the  industries  directly  dependent  on 
them  were  alluded  to,  and  the  author  ended  bis  paper  with  some 
conclusions  regarding  the  fhture  supply,  and  snggestions  regard- 
ing the  planting  of  trees. — Wm.  H.  Brew£B. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina  L.,  in  Iowa  ! — A  correspondent  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  state  sent  me  some  time  since  speci- 
mens which  prove  to  be  Adoaxi  MoscJiateUina  L.  Its  locality  is 
given  in  the  ^^  Flora  of  North  America"  as  between  lat.  54*  and 
64*",  and  on  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  sonth 
as  lat.  42**.  Professors  Porter  and  Coulter  in  the  "Flora  of  Col- 
orado" call  it  a  *^sub-i^lpine,  common"  plant.  The  last  named 
gentleman  collected  it  on  Mt.  Lincoln  at  the  altitude  of  13,000 
feet.  Mr.  Watson  in  a  private  note  says,  "  not  found  before  this 
side  of  Colorado  and  the  mountains,  I  believe." 

Its  occurrence  in  Iowa  is  .  certainly  unlooked  for.  It  grows 
abundantly  on  a  rock}'  hillside,  and  was  in  bloom  in  May.  Its 
locality  in  this  case  is  best  given  as  "Upper  Iowa  River,  Iowa." 
— C.  E.  Bessey,  Agricultural  CoUege  of  lowa^  Aug.  31,  1874. 

Dispersion  of  Seeds  bt  Shootinq  them  off.  —  Our  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Brandegee  of  Colorado,  writes :  — 

^^  While  drying  seeds  of  lanidium  lineare^  I  noticed  an  inter- 
esting habit  it  has  of  shooting  its  seeds.  Each  capsule  contains 
six  see^ls  jsnd  is  a  six  shooter.  The  three  valves  open  wide  and 
press  the  seeds  tightly  by  their  margins  and  in  this  way  they  are 
shot  off  singly,  AS  one  shoots  orange  seeds  fh>m  between  the 
fingers.    A  good  ahot  will  go  fifteen  to  twenty  feet." 

All  violets  do  it,  and  lonidium  is  of  this  family.  To  render 
the  operation  cleairer,  it  should  be  added  that  the  three  firm  valves 
into  which  the  capsule  ssplits,  after  their  separation  fold  together 
on  their  axis,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached  in  a  row,  and  it  is 
the  gradually  increasing  pressure  so  applied  to  the  hard  and 
smooth-coated  ovoid  seeds  that  fires  them  off.  —  Eds. 
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BoTRTCHiDU  LUNARiA  SwBitE,  wfts  Collected  in  Michigan  long 
before  the  dale  given  in  the  Jnne  Natdkalist  by  Mr.  Gillman. 
In  my  herbarium  are  specimens  collected  on  Isle  Royale  by  Dr. 
A.  K  Foote,  in  the  summer  of  1S68.— C.  E.  Besset. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Tbamsfobhatioks  of  our  Moths. — Some  intereating  notes  are 
given  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner  in  the  "  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report 
on  the  New  York  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  for  1872." 
He  describes  very  fiilly  the  larva  of  Eudryas  unto  which  feeds  on 
EpUobium  coloratum,  and  not  on  the  grape,  as  stated  by  Fitch, 
and  afterwards  by  Packard  and  Riley  on  Fitch's  authority.  Lint- 
ner gives  characters  for  distinguishing  the  larvse  of  Eudryas  unio 
and  grala  as  well  as  Psj/cltomorpha  epimenii,  which  so  closely  re- 
eembles  Eudryas  in  its  larval  stage.  The  larvse  of  Parorgyia 
pardUeltt  Gr.  Rob.,  Apatelodes  angelica  Grote,  Ccelodasys  unkomia 
(Sm.  Abb.  Fig.  101),  Platijcerura  furciOa  Pack.  (Fig.  102),  Dry. 


Lkit*  of  MotOdonU. 


ocampa  rvbwninda  Fabr.,  TcHype  Velleda  (StoU),  Nadata  gibboea 
(Sm.  Abb.  Fig.  103),  and  an  unknown  Notodonta  (Fig.  104, 
Fig.  105,  the  same  when  feeding)  ;  also  of  Centra  borealit  Boisd. 
(Fig.  106)  and  other  Bombycid  moths  are  described.     Several 
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larvoe  of  the  Noctuicloe  are  also  described  for  the  first  time ;  among 
them  Diphtera  deridena  Giien^e  (Fig,  107).     Several  new  moths 


rig.  106. 
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Larva  of  Cerura. 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  107. 


Larra  of  Diphtera  deridaai. 
Fig.  109. 


Male. 


Female. 


Cacnllia  Speyeri. 


are  described,  among  them  Cucullia  Speyeri  (Fig.  108,  male ;  Fig. 
109,  female).  The  separate  copies  are  in  some  cases  accompanied 
by  the  finest  photographs  we  ever  saw. 

English  Sparrow. — I  noticed  in  your  magazine  for  September 
Dr.  Thos.  M.  Brewer's  defence  of  the  European  house  sparrow, 
and  being  convinced  that  this  little  friend  of  man  has  been  ma- 
ligned both  in  its  native  and  adopted  home,  I  desire  to  add  mj 
testimony  as  the  result  of  careful  experience  and  observajtion. 

In  January  last  I  procured  twelve  European  house  sparrows  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  had  them  sent  to  me  by  express.  Two  died 
fVom  the  efifects  of  the  journey,  the  rest  I  kept  in  my  bam  loA 
until  April,  when  they  were  let  out,  or  rather  eight  of  them,  u 
two  more  were  killed  by  a  cat  which  got  in  the  barn  without  mj 
knowledge. 

On  our  place  we  have  a  large  number  of  pear  and  peach  trees, 
besides  several  maples,  two  walnut  trees,  an  English  oak  and 
shrubs  and  flowering  bushes  of  various  kinds.  In  oar  kitchen 
garden  we  raised  during  the  past  season  three  kinds  of  com,  pott* 
toes,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  radishes,  straw- 
berry tomatoes,  horse  radish,  celery,  several  varieties  of  beans, 
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peas,  squashes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  martynos,  lettuce,  spinach,  and 
other  vegetables,  besides  herbs,  black,  red  and  white  currants,  and 
several  varieties  of  grapes  ;  we  also  had  a  large  number  of  flowers. 
During  the  summer  our  garden  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
worms,  and  our  crops  never  were  better.  Our  trees  never  did 
better,  while  they  have  been  remarkably  free  from  caterpillars 
where  last  year  (1873)  they  were  nearly  stripped  of  their  foliage 
by  their  ravages. 

In  the  place  of  the  eight  sparrows  let  out  in  April  we  now  have 
thirty,  and  they  appear  to  be  constantly  at  work  about  the  place. 
They  are  nearly  always  accompanied  by  the  American  goldfinch 
or  yellow  bird  and  our  common  spmrrow. 

To-daj'  as  I  sat  in  my  room  writing  I  saw  them  fraternizing  with 
a  flock  of  blackbirds  on  one  of  our  walnut  trees.  In  fact  they 
seem  to  court  the  society  of  otiier  birds,  and  never  have  the  birds 
been  so  abundant  on  our  place.  Tlie  male  sparrows  fight  among 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  roosters,  but  do  not  seem  to  molest 
other  birds. 

The  span-ows  did,  with  the  yellow  birds,  attack  our  radish  and 
turnip  seeds  as  they  ripened,  but  by  using  netting  around  those 
plants  we  kept  the  birds  from  doing  serious  damage.  Nothing 
else  was  attacked  by  them,  and  we  consider  them  a  positive  benefit 
to  our  place.  We  keep  a  horse  and  are  accustomed  to  spread  the 
stable  droppings  from  day  to  day,  broadcast.  The  sparrows  seem 
to  watch  for  this,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  pick  over  and 
separate  the  manure  and  spread  it  much  better  than  could  be  done 
with  the  hoe  and  rak^.  They  are  sprightly,  friendly,  and  useful, 
and  we  would  not  have  them  leave  us  for  much  more  than  they 
originally  cost.  —  Stepuen  Gould,  Newport^  R.  /.,  Sept,^  1874. 

Monstrosities  among  Beetles.  —  Dr.  Kraatz  publishes,  in  the 
17th  volume  of  the  Berliner  Entomologische  Zeitschrift,  an  illus- 
trated paper  on  deformities  in  beetles. 

QEOLOGY. 

Supposed  Lower  Silurian  Land  Plants.  —  Prof.  J.  S.  New- 
berry doubts  (American  Journal  Science  and  Arts,  August,  1874) 
whether  the  Sigillaria  mentioned  by  M.  Lesquereux  as  occurring 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  Ohio  is  a  Sigillaria  at  all  or  whether 
it  is  a  land  plant  even. 
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European  Fossil  Cetacea. — Prof.  J.  F.  Brandt  has  pablished, 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  an  elab- 
orate quarto  work  on  the  fossil  and  sub-fossil  Cetacea  of  Ekurope. 
It  is  illustrated  with  34  plates. 

ANTHBOPOLOQY. 

Restoration  of  Indian  Pottery. — The  caving  of  a  bank  of 
loamy  earth  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River,  about  seTen 
miles  above  Hartford,  brought  to  light,  several  years  ago,  fragments 
of  Indian  pottery,  which  were  found  by  a  gentleman  then  tem- 
porarily residing  at  East  Windsor  Hill  in  that  vicinity.  They  were 
composed  of  burnt  clay  intermingled  with  particles  of  pounded 
quartz,  and  as  they  evidently  had  a  relation  to  one  another,  he 
commenced  putting  them  together,  using  for  that  purpose  slips  of 
writing  paper,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  two  inches  long,  coated 
with  thick  gum-arabic  mucilage,  and  stuck  on  the  inside  of  the 
pieces  opposite  the  joints. 

When  I  first  saw  his  work  he  had  reconstructed,  from  the  pieces 
which  he  had  found,  about  half  of  a  kettle,  the  rim  of  which  was 
entire,  and  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  quite  elaborately  o^ 
namented  with  lines  grooved  in  the  clay  while  it  was  in  a  plastic 
state.  I  was  much  interested  in  his  work,  for  though  I  had  fre- 
quently found  fragments  of  that  kind  of  pottery,  I  had  never  seen 
pieces  of  any  one  utensil  sufficient  in  size  or  number  to  indicate 
the  forms  or  dimensions  of  such  ware.  I  went  with  him  to  the 
place  of  deposit,  and  we  raked  and  sifted  the  soil  thoroughly, 
and  recovered  additional  fragments,  from  which  we  built  up  with 
the  gummed  slips,  the  entire  form  of  the  kettle,  although  there 
were  in  several  places  gaps  which  no  shards  were  found  to  fill. 
It  cost  a  deal  of  time  and  study  to  locate  all  the  pieces,  of  which 
there  were  about  seventy-five  in  number  broken  (it  might  almost  be 
said)  into  every  shape  and  size  into  which  crockery  could  be  bro- 
ken. The  labor  was  like  that  of  putting  together  a  dissected  map, 
very  dissected;  or  like  that  of  solving  all  the  figures  of  a  book  of 
Chinese  puzzles  laid  together  in  one  grand  design. 

The  gummed  slips  answered  the  purpose  of  their  designer  ad- 
mirably. Had  he  interposed  between  the  shards  any  kind  of  ce- 
ment, that  would  have  prevented  strict  contiguity,  or  that  would 
have  set  them  immovably  in  their  places  as  they  were  added  one 
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by  one,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  go  on  without  trim- 
ming pieces  that  would  not  otherwise  enter  their  proper  places. 
£vcry  additional  piece  trimmed  would  have  aggravated  the  er- 
rors of  adjustment,  and  the  original  form  of  the  kettle  would 
have  been  lost.  But  the  paper  slips,  pasted  and  interlaced  only 
on  the  inside  of  the  work,  allowed  close  adjustment  of  joints. 
They  were  also  flexible,  and  capable  of  removal  at  any  point  by 
wetting  if  the  progress  of  the  work  demanded.  The  fragments 
were  pretty  uniformly  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it 
was  sometimes,  though  not  often,  necessary  to  shore  them  up  with 
props  until  the  slips  were  sufficiently  dry  to  hold  them.  The  ket- 
tle was  rebuilt  resting  on  its  rim,  mouth  downward,  and  in  that 
position  the  fragility  of  the  reconstruction  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  it.  The  form  developed  was  egg-shaped,  the  small  end  of 
the  egg  representing  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  the  large  end 
opening  into  a  short,  wide  neck,  which  flared  into  a  bell-shaped 
rim.  The  ornamental  grooving  was  principally  on  the  ncTck  and 
rim ;  though  the  whole  remaining  exterior  surface  was  chopped 
with  short  grooves  intersecting  at  various  angles.  A  cross  sec- 
tion at  an}'  point  did  not  vary  very  noticeably  from  a  circle.  The 
interior  showed  prints  made  by  fingers  in  moulding  and  smooth- 
ing the  plastic  chi}*^,  and  towards  the  bottom,  the  wear  of  subse- 
quent use.  The  exterior  of  the  bottom  was  somewhat  darkened, 
as  if  by  smoke ;  there  was  no  glazing,  and  thi  general  color  was  a 
dark  brick  red.  The  dimensions  nearly  were,  height  fourteen  and 
one-fourth  inches,  diameter  of  rim  nine  and  one-half  inches,  of 
neck  eight  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  of  body  eleven  and  one-half 
inches.     Capacity  about  thirteen  quarts,  beer  measure. 

The  first  finder  of  the  relic  shortly  transferred  his  residence  to 
a  foreign  country,  and  his  title  to  me.  Wishing  recently  to  take 
a  drawing  from  this  kettle,  I  found  that  atmospheric  changes  had 
caused  most  of  the  gummed  slips  to  peel  from  the  interior  of  the 
work  so  that  it  scarcely  held  together.  Chaos  might  come  again 
at  any  moment.  As  a  first  precaution  I  immediately  made  a  quan- 
tity of  duplicate  numbers  on  little  squares  of  paper,  and  gummed 
them  on  the  outside  opposite  all  the  joints ;  then  separated  the 
work  into  nearly  its  original  number  of  pieces,  and  rebuilt  it  with 
new  slips,  leaving  a  hole  at  the  top  (or  bottom  rather,  as  the  ket- 
tle stood  mouth  downwards)  large  enough  to  see,  and  work  upon, 
the  interior. 
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After  the  body  of  the  kettle  had  been  brought  into  its  true 
shape,  the  first  step  towards  improvement  was  to  make  a  not  very 
thick  solution  of  glue  in  water,  and  lay  it  with  a  small  brush,  into 
all  the  Joints ;  avoiding  spreading  the  glue  beyond  the  joints  as 
much  as  possible.  This,  on  drying,  set  all  the  fragments  in  place 
quite  firmly.  The  upper  pieces  around  thq  hole,  however,  were 
not  glued,  but  left  supported  by  the  gummed  slips  only  for  con- 
venient insertion  of  the  last  pieces.  Slips  were  next  gummed  on 
the  inside  across  all  gaps  left  by  missing  fragments.  I  then  made 
a  kind  of  cement,  or  mortar  from  pieces  of  very  soft  burned  brick, 
pounded  to  dust,  sifted,  shaded  to  the  color  of  the  kettle  with 
lamp-black,  and  moistened  to  a  plastic  state  with  not  very  thick 
glue  water.  With  this  mortar  all  the  joints  and  gaps  were  filled 
on  the  outside.  But  the  gaps  were  designedly  not  filled  quite  to 
the  required  thickness  with  one  coat,  as  the  mortar  would  shrink 
and  crack  somewhat  in  drying.  Wherever  these  cracks  appeared, 
glue  \vtis  rubbed  into  them  with  the  brush  before  laying  on  the 
final  coat  of  cement.  When  this  coat  was  dry  it  was  smoothed 
with  old  files  and  sand  paper  and  groove-marked  in  imitation  of 
the  unbroken  surface.  Protuberances  in  the  cement  too  large  to 
be  readil}'  filed  down  in  a  dry  state,  were  first  surface-softened  by 
slight  damping.  The  hole  at  the  top  was  next  underlaid  with 
slips,  and  filled.  Finally  the  slips  were  all  removed  from  the  in- 
terior b}'  damping  \Vlth  a  moist  cloth,  and  any  crevices  that  ap- 
peared were  filled  with  cement. 

From  a  basket  full  of  nearly  worthless  shards  was  thus  recon- 
structed a  single  relic,  very  rare  (at  least  in  Connecticut)  whole 
and  strong,  showing  no  obvious  breakage,  as  good  as  new  for  eth- 
nological use,  and  as  indestructible  if  not  soaked  with  wat«r,  as 
any  specimen  of  ceramic  art. — E.  W.  Ellswortd,  East  Windsor 
Hill,  Ct. 

MICROSCOPY. 

Beaded  Silica  Films.  —  Mr.  Heniy  J.  Slack  has  produced 
delicate  films  of  silica,  by  mixing  powdered  glass,  powdered  flaor 
spar  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  and  conducting  through  a  glass 
pipe  the  gas  which  escapes  from  the  heated  mixture  into  a  dish 
containing  glycerine  and  water.  By  contact  with  pure  water  the 
gaseous  silica  is  deposited  so  suddenly  and  violently  as  to  pro- 
duce only  amorphous  particles,  and  a  similar  result  is  obtained 
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when  silica  is  precipitated  fVom  its  alkaline  salts  or  water-glasses 
dissolved  in  water ;  but  a  mixture  of  glycerine  retards  the  pro- 
cess and  gives  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  definite  forms. 
The  films  thus  produced,  washed  and  examined  in  water  or 
mounted  in  balsam,  either  simulate  organic  cell  forms,  with  cavi- 
ties formed  by  the  bursting  of  minute  gas-bubbles,  or  consist  of 
beads  or  spherules  exhibiting  remarkable  regularity  of  size  and 
arrangement;  the  beads  seem  to  vary  from  ^^jxj  to  tooVdii  ^^^^ 
or  less ;  and  they  appear  to  least  advantage,  in  size,  under  the 
highest  powers.  The}'  seem  calculated  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  high  power  definition  if  not  to  throw  light  upon  questions  of 
cr^'stallization  and  organization.  Some  of  the  films  produced  the 
beautiful  polychromatic  effects  so  often  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pigott 
as  occurring  in  beaded  diatoms  and  scales. 

Cell-cclture  in  the  Study  of  Fungi. — Ph.  Van.  Tieghem 
and  G.  LeMonnier  in  their  published  researches  on  the  Mucorini 
give  a  good  working  account  of  their  method  of  cell-culture  which 
is  applicable  not  only  to  the  smaller  fungi  but  to  many  other 
plants.  A  glass  cell  -J  or  ^  inch  is  cemented  upon  a  glass  slide, 
and  a  suitable  cover-glass  is  kept  in  place  by  three  minute  drops 
of  oil  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  ring.  The  contained  air  is  kept 
moist  by  a  few  drops  of  water  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell, 
while  a  very  small  drop  of  the  nutritive  fluid  is  placed  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  cover-glass,  and  in  this  drop  the  spore  to  be 
cultivated  is  sown.  The  whole  drop,  and  indeed  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  cell,  can  now  be  examined  with  suitable  powers,  and 
the  germination  and  development  of  the  plant  traced  hour  after 
hour  from  any  given  spore,  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  ease. 
Extraneous  spores  will  sometimes  be  introduced,  but  they  are 
easily  detected. 

Handling  Diatoms.  —  Capt.  Lang,  of  the  Reading  Microscop- 
ical Society,  gives  "A  useful  Hint"  to  persons  who  select  and 
arrange  diatoms  and  pursue  similar  minute  work  under  the  micro- 
scope. Hairs,  from  various  animals,  whipped  on  to  delicate 
handles,  are  generally  satisfactory,  those  of  the  badger,  or  fine 
camel-hair  or  sable  brushes,  being  generally  useful.  But  some 
diatoms  refuse  to  be  thus  picked  up,  and  these  he  finds  to  be  read- 
ily handled  by  means  of  a  fine  feather.  The  fine,  stifi*,  elastic,  and 
sharply  pointed  feathers  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  carpal  joints 
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of  the  wings  of  the  golden  plover  and  of  the  woodcock  were  foond 
to  be  especially  suitable. 

Reproduction  of  Desmids. — Prof.  Leidy,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  mode  of  reproduction  and  growth  of  the  Desmids. 
In  illustration  he  described  a  common  species  of  Docidium  or  Pleu- 
rotienium.  This  consists  of  a  long  cj'lindroid  cell  constricted  at 
the  middle  and  slightly  expanded  each  side  of  the  constriction. 
When  tlie  plant  is  about  to  duplicate  itself  the  cell-wall  divides 
transversely'  at  the  constriction.  From  the  open  end  of  each  half- 
cell  there  protrudes  a  colorless  mass  of  protoplasm  defined  by  the 
primordial  utricle.  The  protrusions  of  the  h^lf-cells  adhere  to- 
gether and  continue  to  grow.  The  bands  of  endochrome  now 
extend  into  the  protrusions  and  subsequently  keep  pace  with  their 
growth.  The  protrusions  continue  to  grow  until  thej'  acquire  the 
length  and  form  of  the  half-cells  from  which  they  started.  The 
exterior  of  the  new  half-cells  thus  produced  hardens  or  becomes 
a  cell-wall  like  that  of  the  parent  half-cells.  In  this  condition 
two  individuals  of  Docidium  are  frequently  observed  before  sep- 
aration. During  the  growth  of  the  new  half-cells  the  circulation 
of  granules  in  the  colorless  protoplasm  is  quite  active.  In  a  spe- 
cies of  Docidium  1^^""  long  by  -jV"^  broad,  the  growth  of  the  new 
half-cells  was  observed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  y^  in  an  hour. 

Angular  Apertures. — It  is  not  yet  forgotten  that  at  the  Lon- 
don examination  of  the  ^  inch  lens  sent  to  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibilit}'  of  obtaining  an  excessive  angular  aperture  in  immersion 
work  on  balsam  objects,  the  lens  was  measured  at  an  adjustment 
of  which  nothing  to  the  point  was  known  except  that  it  was  not  a 
position  of  immersion  work  at  all,  nor  a  recognized  maximom  po- 
sition for  any  kind  of  work ;  the  plain  fact  being  that  the  accom- 
plished committee  were  so  bent  upon  teaching  us  the  familiar  fact 
of  reduced  angle  that  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  to  look  for  any 
other  possibility  in  the  case.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  Mr.  Wenham  so  far  forgets  his  usual  and  admirable  caution 
as  to  allude  to  the  correction  of  this  palpable  mistake  as  an  ^'  after 
quibble, "  nor  while  the  eminent  President  of  the  Royal  Microscop- 
ical Society  utters  in  his  formal  address  such  an  astounding  state- 
ment as  the  following:  —  ''The  lens  in  this  instance  was  properly 
corrected  as  a  dry  lens,  and  then  after  measurement  in  air  it  was 
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measared  in  water  and  then  in  very  fluid  Canada  balsam  without 
alteration  of  the  adjustment.  It  may  be  quite  possible  that  if  the 
lens  had  been  readjusted  so  as  to  give  the  best  imdge  for  immer- 
sion in  balsam,  a  slightly  greater  angle  might  have  been  obtained  ; 
but  this  would  not  have  been  a  fair  way  of  making  a  comparison  its 
it  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  glass  would  ever  be  emplo}' ed  in 
actual  practice."  By  not  saying  squarely,  It  is  probably  true  that 
if  the  lens  had  been  readjusted  so  as  to  give  the  best  image  for  im- 
mersion in  water  J  a  greater  angle  would  have  been  obtained;  and 
this  would  have  been  the  fair  vmy  of  making  the  measurement,  as  it 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  glass  would  be  employed  in  actual  practice, 
Mr.  Brooke  lost  a  rare  opportunity  to  do  a  noble  if  not  a  generous 
act.  As  he  is  well  known  to  be  incapable  of  an  intentional  sophis- 
try which  by  adroitly  worded  phrase  should  suggest  a  doubt  where 
none  is  felt,  belittle  the  concessions  which  are  called  for  by  mani- 
fest truth,  and  say  one  thing  which  is  true  but  has  no  relation  to 
the  case  at  issue,  and  at  the  same  time  imply  another  thing  which 
does  relate  to  the  case  but  is  unqualifiedly  inconect,  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  conclude  that  his  extraordinary  statement,  notwith- 
standing its  tone  of  judicial  coolness,  was  made  without  that  de- 
liberation which  the  official  character  of  the  address  demanded. 

On  the  other  hand  a  still  more  recent  lens  by  the  same  maker, 
claiming  still  more  excessive  aperture,  has  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Wenham  by  his  method  of  cutting  off  false  light  described  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Naturalist.  By  this  method,  which  would 
seem  incapable  of  excluding  any  image-forming  rays,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  clear  and  distinctly  limited  angle  for  the  lens  whose 
light,  when  not  thus  protected,  was  vague  and  uncertain ;  the  an- 
gular aperture  at  the  same  time  being  reduced  from  "180""  to 
"  112""  which  corresponded  within  a  few  degrees  with  the  aperture 
computed  trigonometrically  from  the  width  of  the  front  lens  and 
the  length  of  the  working  focus.  To  this  it  is  answered  that  with 
a  dry  object  on  the  cover  there  is  no  distance  involved  and  the 
triangle  is  impracticable ;  while  accurate  focussing  upon  a  stop 
which  is  feasible  at  "uncovered"  adjustment,  is  liable  to  error 
from  spherical  aberration  when  adjusted  for  maximum  angle.  Mr. 
Tolles'  melhod  of  demonstrating  the  utilization  of  extra-limital 
rays  is  by  placing  a  central  stop  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
back  system  of  lenses,  so  large  as  to  cut  off  all  light  when  the 
objective  is  used  dry ;  so  that  by  no  trick  of  illumination  can  the 
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light  be  made  to  pass  through  the  narrow  ring  of  clear  aperture 
remaining  around  the  stop  ;  but  if  water  be  flowed  in  both  above 
and  below  the  balsam-mounted  object,  converting  both  the  objec- 
tive and  the  illuminating  semi-cylinder  into  immersion  arrange- 
ihcnts,  a  well  lighted  and  defined  image  is  immediately  produced. 
With  regard  to  extreme  angles  in  connection  with  dry  objects,  Mr. 
Tolles  claims  that  his  much-disputed  J  inch  does  actually  form  an 
image  with  the  most  oblique  ra^'s  that  can  impinge  upon  the  slide, 
all  other  rays  being  cut  off  by  a  card  or  shutter  which  can  be 
moved  up  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  slide. 

A  Finder  for  Microscopes  with  plain  stage. — A  writer  in 
"Science  Gossip"  advises  a  horizontal  line  ruled  across  the  centre 
of  the  stage  from  side  to  side.  Vertical  lines  are  ruled  across  this 
an  inch  each  side  of  the  centre.  A  large  label,  say  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch  square,  is  fixed  to  each  end  of  the  slide.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  in  position  these  labels  are  marked  with  lines  or  dots  to 
correspond  with  the  stage-lines  below,  and  by  these  can  easily  be 
returned  to  the  same  position  on  the  same  stage  or  any  stage  ruled 
exactly  to  match.  Several  objects  may  be  indicated  on  the  same 
elide  b}'  as  many  marks,  and  a  memorandum  preserved  reconling 
which  marks  indicate  each  object;  thus  4-7  or  f  records  that  the 
object  is  indicated  by  the  fourth  vertical  and  the  seventh  hori- 
zontal dot  or  line. 

The  Right-angled  Prism  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mirror  fob 
TRANSMITTED  LIGHT  . —  Mr.  Ingpcu  uscs  an  achromatic  doublet, 
plano-convex,  which  can  be  placed  when  desired  close  to 'one  side 
of  the  right-angled  prism  for  transparent  illumination,  thus  mak- 
ing the  prism  available  as  a  substitute  for  both  plane  and  concave 
mirrors,  while  the  usual  form  where  the  condensing  lenses  are 
balsamed  to  the  prism  is  useless  for  giviug  parallel  light. 

Apparatus  for  giving  pressure  to  objects  while  drying.— 
Though  spring  clips  of  various  kinds  are  chiefly  emplo3'ed  for  this 
purpose,  yet  a  more  compact  and  controllable  arrangement  is 
sometimes  preferred.  A  mounting  board  is  often  arranged  to  hold 
the  slides  while  pressure-rods  tipped  with  cork  rest  upon  the  cover- 
glasses  and  give  the  required  pressure  ;  these  rods  being  held  in  a 
vertical  position  by  being  passed  through  loops  of  wire  or  through 
a  couple  of  perforated  shelves  one  above  the  other,  while  they  are 
pulled  down  with  the  required  degree  of  force  by  elastic  bands 
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passing  over  or  through  them  and  fastened  to  hooks  or  rings  be- 
low. Such  an  apparatus,  figured  and  described  in  '^  Martin's  Man- 
ual of  Microscopic  Mounting,"  p.  28,  is  inconvenient  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  varying  pressure  by  means  of  the  elastic 
band.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hanan^an  suggests  the  employment,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  rods,  of  glass  tubes  loaded  with  shot  or  mercury  so  as 
to  give  the  required  pressure  by  their  weight.  By  merely  un- 
cqrking  the  tube  and  pouring  a  little  mercury  in  or  out  all  neces- 
sary changes  of  pressure  may  be  secured,  or  the  different  tubes 
may  be  kept  filled  to  different  heights  and  the  proper  one  chosen 
in  each  case. 

The  new  Type  Plate. — Moller  has  brought  out  another  of  his 
exquisite  plates.  This  time  he  photographs,  upon  the  centre  of  a 
glass  cover,  a  square  of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  composed  of 
eighty  circles  surrounded  by  a  black  background  with  the  name  of 
a  different  diatom  photographed  under  each  circle.  In  the  centre 
of  each  circle  is  mounted  a  diatom  corresponding  to  the  label  be- 
low, two  specimens  being  often  introduced  to  show  different  views 
of  the  same  form ;  of  course  all  is  arranged  in  inverted  position 
on  the  slide,  but  under  the  microscope  appears  as  described.  The 
objects  are  mounted  between  two  thin  glasses  which  are  set  in  a 
brass  plate  three  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and  one  and  a  quarter 
wide. 

Fixing  Diatoms. — Mr.  J.  K.  Jackson,  in  a  communication  to 
"Science  Gossip"  laments  that  the  best "diatomaniacs"  hold  so 
tightly  the  secret  of  their  mounting,  and  details  his  own  experi- 
ence for  the  assistance  of  others.  The  diatoms  are  carefully 
cleaned  and  a  dip  of  the  material  containing  them  evaporated  on 
a  slip  which  is  then  placed  under  a  1  j^  inch  objective.  The  covers 
on  which  to  mount  have  been  previously  glazed  with  gum  by  put- 
ting on  the  centre  of  each,  carefully  cleaned,  a  small  drop  of  a 
solution  formed  of  an  ounce  of  freshly  distilled  water  and  five  or 
six  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  gum  tragacanth  or 
arable ;  a  number  of  covers  being  prepared  at  once  on  a  wooden 
rack  and  dried  over  a  hot  plate  in  order  to  leave  the  least  possible 
opportunity  for  exposure  to  the  "vile  inappreciable  dust"  of  the 
room.  With  a  hair  from  a  cow's  neck,  mounted  in  a  wooden  han- 
dle, a  diatom  is  picked  out  from  the  dip,  at  the  rate  of  from  eight 
to  ten  per  minute  and  disengaged  from  the  hair  by  dabbing  it  on 
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the  glazed  cover.  When  sufficient  have  been  tbas  transferred  to 
form  a  device,  as  a  star,  cross,  initials,  etc.,  they  are  placed  under 
the  1^  inch  and  with  the  hair  they  are,  with  patience  as  well  as 
tact,  pushed,  coaxed  and  driven  into  the  required  position,  taidng 
care  to  leave  the  valves  on  their  backs  to  avoid  insurmountable 
trouble  with  air  bubbles.  The  objects  are  then  fixed  by  bringing 
them  close  to  the  mouth  and  moistening  by  a  long  slow  breath. 
After  drying  again  on  the  hot  plate  they  may  he  freely  mounted  in 
balsam  which  may  even  be  boiled  if  desired  and  the  mounting 
finished  at  once.  Only  on  the  calmest  of  days  can  sufficient  in>- 
munity  from  dust  be  obtained  for  successful  work ;  and  the  care 
of  the  eyes  should  never  be  forgotten  during  this  straining  work. 

TuE  PoDURA  Scale. — Mr.  Charles  Brooke,  in  his  President's 
Address  before  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  gives  the  follow- 
ing cool  and  excellent  criticism  on  this  much  debated  subject. 
"The  writer,  reviewing  this  subject  under  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  when  observing  the  familiar  Podura  notes  of  admiration 
well  defined  and  free  from  colour,  cannot  resist  the  inference  that 
in  the  objective  all  aberrations  are  nicely  balanced,  and  the  object 
truly  represented  in  the  visual  image ;  on  the  contrar}^  when  the 
same  object  is  viewed  as  rows  of  ill-defined  beads  loaded  with  col- 
ours, it  is  difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  that  the  appearance  is  a 
spectral  illusion,  resulting  from  some  unexplained  difiraction  or 
interference ;  and  this  suspicion  can  hardly  be  dispelled  from  his 
mind  by  an}' thing  sliort  of  rigid  mathematical  demonstration." 

NOTES. 

Mr.  John  E.  Gavit,  President  of  the  American  Note  Company  of 
New  York,  died  at  his  residence,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  in  the  fiftj'-eighth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  rare  that  one 
finds  in  the  busy  walks  of  life  a  man  who,  while  filling  an  office 
demanding  constant  attention,  unlimited  resource  of  invention, 
executive  ability  and  diplomacy  as  well,  should  yet  find  time  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  various  branches  of  science,  not  only 
understanding  them  thoroughly,  but  capable  of  appreciating  and 
discussing  their  bearings  with  those  specially  engaged  in  the  sub- 
ject. Of  a  man  of  such  varied  attainments,  one  would  naturally  ask, 
why  he  had  not  published  the  results  of  his  work, —  had  not  made 
known  his  inventions.    Various  reasons  may  be  given :  first  the 
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unceasing  and  continuous  demands  of  his  business  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  on  an  uninterrupted  line  of  investigation. 
Above  all  things  he  abhorred  the  hasty  publishing  of  novelties. 
In  this  respect  he  was  perhaps  hypercritical. 

Nothing  could  be  too  complete  for  him,  and  to  this  demand  on 
his  part  for  as  near  approach  to  absolute  perfection  as  possible, 
the  country  is  indebted  for  the  exquisite  work  presented  by  the 
Bank  Note  Company  of  which  he  was  chief  executive  officer. 

His  power  to  detect  merit  was  noteworthy,  and  many  a  young 
man  can  look  back  to  Mr.  Gavit  for  the  incentive  first  given  him 
to  work,  and  to  thank  him  too  for  placing  the  standard  to  be  at- 
tained high  above  that  level  aimed  at  by  most  workers.  While 
his  science  came  in  as  a  relief  from  his  business  duties,  one  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  converse  freely  on  such  diverse  subjects  as 
architecture  and  deep  sea  explorations,  fertilization  of  flowers, 
geology,  and  the  whole  range  of  biological  science. 

To  hear  him  was  not  to  listen  to  what  any  intelligent  man  might 
know  regarding  such  topics,  but  it  was  to  gather  the  latest  views 
and  to  hear  something  new.  In  fact  one  could  never  talk  with 
bim  without  seeing  old  facts  placed  in  a  new  light  and  new  facts 
added. 

Mr.  Gavit  was  best  known  as  a  microscopist,  his  collection  of 
stands,  objectives,  and  other  apparatus  being  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country. — E.  S.  Morse. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Capt.  Hall  went  as  far  north  as  82"* 
16'.  This  has  been  exceeded  by  two  Austrian  explorers.  Payer 
and  Weyprecht,  who  penetrated  into  the  frozen  sea  north  of  Si- 
beria and  discovered  two  hundred  nautical  miles  north  of  Nova 
Zembla  a  mountainous  country  with  glaciers  and  some  vegetation 
and  game,  which  they  named  Francis-Joseph  Land.  This  was 
about  one  thousand  miles  in  length  so  far  as  observed,  and  the 
northernmost  point  reached  was  Cape  Vienna  in  latitude  83**. 

A  LOBSTER  farm,  as  we  learn  from  *^  Nature,"  has  been  established 
near  Boston.  On  the  seaward  side  it  is  closed  by  banks,  having 
hatches  or  sluices  so  as  to  admit  of  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide. 
Last  summer  about  40,000  lobsters  of  all  sizes  were  deposited  in 
this  ground.  In  the  winter  15,000  fine  lobsters  were  sold.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  further  success  of  this  important 
undertaking. 
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"  The  Sandwich  Naturalist  Association  "  was  recently  organ- 
ized at  Saudwicli,  Illinois.  The  following  officers  were  elected : — 
Nahum  £.  Ballon,  M.  D.  President^  Prof.  A.  £.  Bourne,  Secretary, 
and  Frank  M.  Webster,  Treasurer. 

TuERE  is  a  new  floorcloth,  said  to  be  made  of  ground  cork  and 
glue  on  a  foundation  of  canvas,  which  would  be  an  economical 
substitute  for  sheet  cork  for  lining  insect  boxes.  —  fksBERT  Bagg, 
Jr.,  Utica,  N,  F. 

The  famous  geologist,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  recently  died  in 
Paris  at  the  age  of  76.  In  1856  be  was  made  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  French  Academy,  succeeding  Arago. 
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IMBRICATIVE  iESTIVATION. 

BY   A.  P.  MORGAN. 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower  in  the 
bud  is  called  cestivation  or  prqefloration.  ^Estivation  has  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  relative  arrangement  in  the  bud  of  the  sepals 
and  petals.  The  (estivation  of  the  floral  envelopes  passes  by 
several  gradations  from  the  regular  alternate  aiTangeraent  of 
leaves,  in  which  the  parts  are  situated  at  different  heights  one 
above  another,  to  the  complete  whorled  arrangement  in  which  the 
parts  are  all  placed  at  the  same  level,  edge  to  edge. 

2.  There  are  distinguished  tliree  principal  kinds  of  aestivation 
denominated  respectively  the  imbricative,  the  contortive  and  the 
valvular.  The  latter  presents  no  varietj'  except  the  infolding  of 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  which,  however,  does  not  concern  their 
relative  arrangement  in  the  bud ;  and  contortive  estivation  ex- 
hibits no  variation  except  in  the  direction  of  the  twist  which  may 
be  either  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  give  an  analj'si^  of  imbricative  ffistivatiou  and  to  endeavor 
to  systematize  its  variabilit3\ 

3.  In  imbncative  cestivation  some  parts  of  the  floral  whorl  over- 
lie others  like  shingles  on  a  roof:  that  is,  certain  parts  are  wholly 
external  while  others  are  wholly  intei'nal.  There  is  usually  a  more 
or  less  evident  spiral  arrangement  of  the  parts  ;  the  spiral  making 
one  or  more  turns  to  form  the  whorl.     When  the  direction  of  the 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1874,  by  the  Pxabodt'Acadkmy  of 
BciKXCK,  la  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Con^eaa,  at  Wasthington. 
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spiral  in  all  the  flowers  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  is  uniformly 
from  left  to  right  or  with  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  parts  of  the 
whorl  may  be  termed  imbricate  -|- ;   when  the  direction  of  the 

spiral  is  uniformly  from  right  to  left  or  con- 
trary to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  parts  are 
imbricate — .  If,  however,  the  spiral  does 
not  maintain  a  uniform  direction,  but  winds 
in  some  flowers  of  the  plant  to  the  right  and 
•  in  others  to  the  left,  the  parts  of  the  whorl 
may  be  termed  imbricate  ±- 

4.  Imbricative  aestivation  is  the  most 
common  arrangement  of  both  sepals  and 
petals.  It  admits  of  much  variety  dependent  upon  the  number 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  external  and  internal  parts. 
Also,  this  variety  of  arrangement  is  displayed  much  more  in  the 
corolla  than  in  tlie  calyx. 

5.  In  a  dimerous  imbricate  whorl,  the  two  edges  of  one  part 
overlap  both  edges  of  the  other  part  (Fig.  110),  as  in  the  calyx 
of  the  Spring  Beauty  {Claytonia  Caroliniana).  This  is  an  alter- 
nate two-ranked  arrangement. 

6.  In  a  trimerous  imbricate  whorl,  one  part  is  wholly  external, 
one  is  wholly  internal  and  the  third  is  intermediate,  that  is,  has 

Fig.  112. 


one  edge  in  and  the  other  edge  out,  as  in  the  calyx  and  corolla  of 
Trillium.  Here  there  is  ait  obvious  spiral  arrangement  and  the 
successive  members  of  the  cjxle  may  be  numbered  1,  2  and  3. 

The  spiral  makes  a  single  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  ac- 
cording as  3  lies  to  the  right  or  left  of  1,  and  the  whorl  is  imbri- 
cate+  (Fig.  Ill),  or  imbricate—  (Fig.  112),  accordingly.  This 
is  the  3-ranked  or  i  arrangement  of  leaves. 

7.  A  tetramerous  imbricate  Whorl  presents  two  cases*    In  the 
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first  case  two  opposite  parts  are  wholly  external,  and  the  other 
two  opposite  parts  are  wholly  internal  (Fig.  113),  as  in  the  calyx 
of  cruciferous  flowers.  This  is  the  case  of  opposite  decussate 
leaves.    In  the  second  case  one  part  is  external,  one  internal,  and 

Fig.  113.  Fig.  lU. 


the  other  two  intermediate.  In  this  case  there  are  two  varieties, 
according  as  the  internal  part  is  opposite  or  adjacent  to  the  ex- 
ternal part.  When  the  internal  part  is  adjacent,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent spiral  arrangement.     Numbering  the  parts  1,  2,  3  and  4, 

Fig.  118. 


the  spiral  makes  one  turn  to  the  right  (Fig.  115),  or  to  the  left 
(Fig.  116),  according  as  4  is  on  the  right  or  left  of  1.  This  is 
the  common  arrangement  of  the  petals  of  cruciferous  flowers. 
The  internal  part  may  sometimes  be  seen  opposite  (Fig.  114)  in 
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the  same  flowers ;  this  is  tlie  arrangement  of  the  four  sepals  of  the 
White  Water  Lil}'  (Xymphcea  odorata), 

8.   A  pentamerous  imbricate  whorl,  also,  presents  two  cases. 

/.  Two  p(irts  of  the  floral  whorl  are  externaU  two  parts  are  in- 
ternal and  one  is  intermediate  (Figs.  117,  118).  This  is  regular 
pentamerous  imbrication.  It  corresponds  to  the  quincuncial  or  f 
arrangement  of  leaves.  The  spiral  makes  two  turns  to  form  the 
whorl.  The  successive  members  of  the  c^'cle  may  be  numl)ere(l 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  (Figs.  117, 118).  1  and  2  are  the  external  parts; 
4  and  5  are  the  internal  parts ;  and  3  is  the  intermediate  part.  1 
has  3  and  4  adjacent  and  2  and  5  opposite.  One  edge  of  3  is  cov- 
ered by  the  adjacent  edge  of  1,  while  the  other  edge  of  3  overlaps 
llie  adjacent  edge  of  5.  The  succession  of  the  numbers  of  the 
cycle  in  the  whorl,  in  one  direction,  is  1,  4,  2,  5,  3  ;  in  the  other 
direction,  1,  3,  5,  2,  4.  3  shows  the  direction  of  the  spiral ;  when 
it  lies  on  the  right  of  1 ,  the  spiral  winds  from  left  to  right,  and 
the  parts  of  the  whorl  are  imbricate -|-  (Fig.  117) ;  when  it  lies  on 
the  left  of  1,  the  spiral  winds  from  right  to  left,  and  the  parts  are 
imbricate —  (Fig.  118). 

IT.  One  part  of  the  floral  whorl  is  extejmal^  one  part  is  internal 
and  three  parts  are  intomediate.  This  is  irregular  pentamerous 
imbrication.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  case,  accordinjr  a3 
the  internal  part  is  opposite  or  adjacent  to  the  external  part. 

Fig.  120. 


When  the  internal  part  is  opposite  (Figs.  119, 120)  there  is  still 
a  spiral  c^cle  of  two  turns ;  but  the  part  4  b}-  a  slight  torsion, 
throws  out  one  edge  over  the  adjacent  edge  of  2  ;  so  that  2  and 
and  4  have  one  edge  out  and  one  edge  in,  the  same  as  3  :  3  lying 
between  1  and  5  still  shows  the  direction  of  the  spiral.  This  is 
the  aestivation  of  papilionaceous  flowers.  In  these  the  lai^  petal 
called  the  vexillum  or  banner  overlaps  the  others,  and  on  this  ae- 
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count  this  variety  has  been  termed  vexillary  imbrication.  This 
variety  of  imbrication,  however,,  occurs  frequently  in  the  flowers 
of  many  plants  along  with  the  regular  imbrication,  as  shown  in 
the  exami)les  of  Rubus  odoratus  and  Pyrola  elliptica  (Tables  I 
and  II).     When  the  internal  part  is  adjacent  to  the  external  part 

Fig.  122. 


(Figs.  121,  122),  the  spiral  makes  but  a  single  turn  to  form  the 
whorl.  The  direction  of  the  spiral  is  shown  by  5  lying  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left  of  1.  This  second  variety  is  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  only  as  a  casual  variation  from  the  other  modes.  I  know 
of  no  flowers  in  which  it  is  the  only  mode  of  aestivation,  but  the 
extent  to  which  it  occurs  in  many  flowers  is  shown  by  the  example 
of  Rubus  odoratus  (Table  I). 

Fig.  124. 


9.  The  second  variety  of  irregular  imbrication  passes  easily 
into  contortive  aestivation  by  5  throwing  out  one  edge  over  1. 
This  also  is  shown  by  some  of  the  flowers  of  Rubus  odoratus 
passing  into  the  contorted  mode. 

10.  The  imbrication  of  the  flower  sometimes  shows  a  flxed  re- 
lation to  the  axis,  and  whether  there  be  such  a  relation  or  not, 
needs  to  be  carefully  observed.  When  the  inflorescence  is  definite 
the  flower  terminates  the  axis  and  of  course  there  is  no  other  re- 
lation.   Hence  the  position  of  the  external  and  internal  parts  is 
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immaterial  in  diagram.  When  the  inflorescence  is  indefinite,  how- 
ever, the  external  petal  sometimes  maintains  a  fixed  relation  to 
the  axis.  For  instance,  in  papilionaceous  flowers,  the  external 
petal  is  always  the  posterior  one.  In  the  violet  the  external  petal 
may  be  either  the  right  or  left  upper  petal,  the  lower  spurred  petal 
being  always  internal.  In  many  plants  on  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  flowers  commence  the  spiral  at  one  part  of  the  whorl,  and 
other  flowers  at  other  parts  of  the  whorl.  This  is  shown  by  the 
example  of  Piprola  elliptica  (Table  II.) 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  observing  and  recording  the  mode  of 
imbrication  in  a  pentamerous  flower  for  example,  rule  a  table  as 
follows  (Table  I)  : 

In  the  Table,  I  denotes  the  first  case  or  regular  imbrication ;  II 
denotes  the  second  case  or  irregular  imbrication ;  while  1  and  2 
indicate  the  first  and  second  variety  of  II.  Each  example  is 
marked  by  the  direction  of  the  spiral.  Summing  up  the  obser\*a- 
tions  of  100  flowers  of  Eubus  odoratua^  examined  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  article,  they  show  the  following  variety  of  arrange- 
ment : 

Cal3'^x,  imbricate. 

Case  I.     +  64,  —  46.    Total,  100. 
Corolla,  imbricate. 
Case  I.     +  22,  —  10.    Total,    82. 
Case  II. 

Iv. +14,  — 13.     Total,    27. 

2  v.  +  20,  — 13.     Total,    33. 
Corolla,  contorted, 

+  4,—   4.     Total,      8. 
Total  +  60,  —  40. 
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TABLE  I. 
Bubus  odoraUis  L. 


No. 

of 

Spec. 

Calyx,  imbricate. 

Corolla,  imbricate. 

I 

II 

I 

II 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

— 

+ 

2 

— 

+ 

3 

+ 

— 

4 

— 

— 

6 

+ 

— 

G 

+ 

— 

7 

+ 

+ 

8 

+ 

+ 

9 

+ 

10 

+ 

+ 

11 

— 

+ 

12 

— 

• 

+ 

13 

— 

— 

14 

+ 

+ 

+ 

• 

— 
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[TABLE  II.]        CASE  I. 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

1 

P* 

a 

P 

r 

12 

1 

r 

P 

a 

P' 

18 

r 

1 

P' 

a 

p 

4 

V 

p 

a 

P' 

1 

16 

p 

r 
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P' 

a 

2 

p 

a 

P' 

1 

r 

3 

p' 

a 

P 

r 

1 

3 

P' 

1 

r 

p 

a 

10 

a 

P 

r 

1 

P* 

CASE  II.    1. 

4 

1 

1' 

p 

a 

P' 

1 

1 

P' 

a 

ft, 

P 

r 

5 

r 

P 

a 

P' 

1 

1 

p 

1 

r 

P 

a 
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p 

a 

P' 
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r 

2 

p' 

1 

1' 

P 

a 

2 

p' 

a 

p 

r 

1 

6 

a 

P' 

1 

r 

P 

CASE  II.    2. 

8 

r 

P' 

p 

1 

a 

8 

1 

a 

r 

P' 

P 

1 

a 

r 

p' 

p 

1 
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12.  For  the  purpose  of  observing  and  recording  both  the 
imbrication  of  the  whorl  and  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  the 
axis,   I  make   a  diagram  of  the  flower  Fig.  125. 

(Fig.  125)  and  rule  a  table  as  on  the  ^'''*- 

opposite  page  (Table  II)  :  © 

In  this  diagram  of  the  corolla  of  Py- 
rola  elliptica  (Fig.  125)  p  and  p'  denote 
the  upper  or  posterior  petals ;  I  and  I'  the 
lateral  petal ;  and  a,  the  anterior  or  lower 
petal. 

In  Table  II  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
represent  the  successive  parts  of  the 
spiral.     The  Table  shows   the  summing  ^'^"*^^- 

up  of  one  hundred  observations  of  the  imbrication  of  the  corolla 
of  Pyrola  elliptica  Nutt. 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  FLIES.*     III. 

BY   DR.  AUGUST  WEISSMANN. 

What  appears  most  unusual  in  the  development  of  the  MuscidiB 
is  the  genesis  of  the  thorax  and  head  together  with  their  append- 
ages. That  this  section  of  the  fly's  body  is  completely  formed 
anew,  not  standing  in  genetic  connection  with  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  larva,  contradicts  the  generally  accepted  and  long 
prevalent  view,  according  to  which  pupation  is  only  a  moulting 
process.  As  little  does  this  opinion  agree  with  the  fact  of  the 
total  transformation  which  all  the  inner  organs  suffer  during  pu- 
pation. All  the  systems  of  the  organs  of  the  larva  die,  in  part 
completely,  in  part  cell  by  cell,  in  order  afterwards  to  be  built  up 
anew. 

Evidently  the  metamorphosis  of  Corethra  stands  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  this  mode  of  development,  and  indeed  to  the  two 
previously  described  main  points.  Here  the  pupation  may  be 
rightly  regarded  as  a  moulting  process ;  we  spe  no  phenomena  ac- 

*  Being  the  concluding  chnptcr  or  "Dio  Metamorphose  der  Corethra  plumicomit, 
ein  wcitcrer  Beitrag  zur  Enlwicklungpgeschichto  dcr  Infectcn.  Von  I>r.  August 
Weissroanu.    Hit    SKupfeitafelu.    Leipzig,  18G6.    8to,  pp.  83. 
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companding  the  process,  which  cannot  be  brought  under  this  head. 
The  nature  of  the  moulting  process  I  see  in  this,  that  the  layer  of 
cells,  which  we  regard  as  the  hypodermis,  and  which  appears  as  a 
skin  split  apart  from  the  chitinous  skin,  after  certain  changes  of 
form,  develops  a  new  chitinous  skin,  and  that  this  takes  place  with- 
out any  solution  of  continuity  of  the  same.  The  change  of  form 
may  arise  merely  through  simple  growth,  accompanied  by  a  more 
or  less  considerable  remodelling ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new,  or  to  the  disappearance  of  parts  already  present. 
The  latter  occurs  through  shrinkage,  the  former  to  a  growing  out 
of  the  hypodermis.  It  is  the  hypodermis  which  generally  imparts 
to  the  insect  its  form,  from  which  the  formation  of  the  appendages 
of  the  segments  proceeds,  the  typical  as  well  as  the  accessory. 

The  mere  remodelling  of  the  parts  of  the  body  already  present  we 
saw  fully  illustrated  in  the  Corethra  larva ;  thus  the  head  gradually 
takes  on  a  different  form,  the  mandibles,  in  the  young  larva  beset 
with  long,  slender  bristles,  afterward  become  thick,  massive,  rap- 
torial jaws,  with  sharp  teeth,  etc.  But  most  instructive  are  these 
relations  in  the  antennse,  where  indeed  a  less  change  of  form,  rather 
than  a  considerable  increase  in  size  may  be  noticed  at  each  moult. 
This  is  accompanied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  complete  pushing  in- 
wards of  the  hypodermis,  whereby  is  afforded  in  the  only  possible 
way  an  important  space  for  the  increase  in  size.  After  the  split- 
ting off  of  the  old  chitinous  skin  the  stretched  hypodermis-layer 
again  turns  back  throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  No  more 
direct  proof  can  be  given  for  the  correctness  of  the  view  which 
regards  the  appendages  of  the  segments  of  Arthropods  as  protru- 
sions of  the  skin. 

This  occurrence  is  only  important  as  being  a  preliminary  stage 
for  the  rise  of  the  antennae  of  the  imago ;  still  this  arises  through 
a  simple,  though  still  deep-reaching  remodelling  of  the  larval  an- 
tennse,  and  thus  stands  in  relation  with  the  other  t^^pical  cephalic 
appendages.  No  enlargement  of  the  parts  takes  place,  indeed  the 
hypodermis  is  simply  loosened  and  models  itself  anew,  for  the 
most  part  during  a  perceptible  decrease  in  size,  into  the  antennae 
of  the  imago  ;  so  for  example  the  mandibles.  But  should,  on  the 
contrary,  an  enlargement  take  place,  as  in  the  under  lip,  then  this 
arises  through  a  pushing  up  of  the  hypodermis  from  the  bottom 
of  a  falling-in  of  the  body  wall,  and  here  the  difference  in  size 
and  form  between  the  new  and  old  organs  is  so  considerable,  that 
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we  can  rightly  indeed  regard  it  as  a  new  formation ;  the  passage 
to  the  real  new  formation  is  here  indicated,  and  we  finally  see  also 
the  ap[)endagcs  of  the  thorax,  which  in  the  larva  are  completely 
wanting,  certainly  developing  in  the  same  manner;  the  simple 
growth  of  the  antennae  at  each  moulting  of  the  larva,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fly's  beak  out  of  the  under  lip  of  the  larva,  and  the 
outgrowth  of  wings  and  limbs  at  places  in  the  hypodermis  previ- 
ously wanting  them,  are  also  only  modifications  of  one  and  the 
same  occurrence  ;  the  protrusion  of  the  hypodermis. 

So  far  it  certainly  appears  legitimate  to  regard  the  formation  of 
Corethra  as  a  moulting  process.  The  entire  hypoderiiral  skin  it  is 
which  remodels  itself,  in  part  shortening,  in  part  elongating  and 
drawn  out,  but  which  never  loses  its  continuity. 

But  this  does  happen  in  the  Muscidte.  The  hypodermis  of  the 
anterior  larval  segments  must  die,  in  order  that  the  imaginal  disks 
lying  within  the  body  cavity  on  the  upper  surface,  and  a  new  tho- 
rax and  head  may  be  composed ;  evidently  a  phenomenon  which 
exceeds  the  idea  of  a  moulting.  It  is  a  mistake  to  exceed  known 
facts.  It  were  a  greater  error  to  conclude  from  the  fact  that  the 
imaginal  disks  of  the  Muscidse  are  already  formed  in  the  embryo, 
that  the  body  of  the  imago  was  already  formed,  as  in  Corethra, 
in  which  the  wings  and  limbs  begin  to  grow  after  the  last  moult- 
ing. The  imaginal  disks  of  Musca  are  not  simply  rudiments  of 
the  appendages  of  the  segments,  but  really  the  segment  itself;  but 
in  Corethra  the  germs  of  the  segments  of  the  imago  are  already 
present  in  the  egg,  not  alone  in  the  form  of  isolated  disks,  but  as 
the  complete  segments  of  the  larva,  which  afterwards  give  rise  to 
the  appendages,  in  order  to  build  up  the  segments  of  the  body  of 
the  adult  insect.  The  body  of  the  imago  is  also  on  the  contrary 
more  perfectly  formed  in  the  larva  of  Corethra. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  appendages  of  the  seg- 
ments of  Corethra  begin  to  develop  after  the  last  moult  of  the 
larva.  Should  they  arise  earlier,  then  they  would  already  appear 
dui'ing  the  life  of  the  larva  as  external  parts,  the  chitinous  skin 
which  in  the  process  of  moulting  would  separate  anew  would  press 
to  the  half-formed  appendages,  and  the  larva  would  thus  be  no 
more  a  larva,  the  metamorphosis  no  more  complete,  but  an  incom- 
plfete  one.  A  development  of  the  appendages  beginning  before 
the  last  moulting  would,  in  a  metabolic  insect  with  the  mode  of 
development  of  Corethra,  be  only  conceivable  if  the  same  previ- 
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ously  originaUHl  not  as  a  direct  protrusion,  but  as  an  invagination, 
also  funning  no  projection  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hypoilermis, 
as  in  fact  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera. 

But  we  will  take  a  nearer  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  form- 
ation of  the  appendages  and  especially  those  of  the  thorax  takes 
place.  Many  differences  between  Musca  and  Corethra  appear,  and 
also  many  resemblances,  and  indeed  in  points  of  great  importance, 
so  that  we  must  say  that  the  formation  of  the  thoracic  appendages 
goes  on  in  the  two  insects  iji  essentially  the  same  tcay,  and  indeed  tlit 
process  of  formation  may  be  considered  as  simply  local  protrusions 
of  a  broad^Jlat^  basal  membrane.  This  basal  membrane  is  in  both 
cases  the  hypodermis  of  the  thorax,  which  in  Corethra  at  the  time 
of  formation  of  the  appendages  at  once  arises  as  a  whole,  while 
in  Musca  it  exists  only  in  a  rudimentary  way  in  the  form  of  many 
pieces  separated  from  one  another.  Ideally  in  fact  the  thorax  of 
Corethra  consists  of  twelve  such  pieces,  each  one  of  which  is  des- 
tined to  grow  out  as  an  appendage.  Only  an  apparent  similarity 
lies  in  the  relation  which  exists  in  the  two  Diptera  between  the 
nerves  and  the  newly  forming  appendages.  In  Corethra  all  the 
appendages  of  the  thorax,  with  the  exception  of  the  gills  around 
the  end  of  the  body  are  provided  with  sensible  {sensibeln)  nerves; 
for  then  with  their  increasing  growth  the  nerve-stalk  will  be  sur- 
rounded. From  the  neurilemma  of  these  nerves  arises  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tissues  filling  the  cavity  of  the  appendages ;  they  form 
a  store  of  cells  {zellzuchenivgen)  which  are  transformed  into  the 
trachea,  muscles,  sinews  and  nerves  of  the  appendages.  Only  in 
the  origin  of  the  gills,  the  place  of  the  nerve  is  supplied  by  a 
trachea,  which  in  those  organs  wanting  nerves  and  muscles  cer- 
tainly play  the  same  part  as  the  nerve. 

The  imaginal  disks  of  the  Muscidffi  also  stand  in  connection 
with  the  nerves,  but  the  significance  of  this  fact  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  appendages  is  still  quite  another  thing.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  the  disks  are  attached  to  nerve-fila- 
ments, as  indeed  are  not  all  those  from  lohich  originate  similar  ap- 
pendages. The  imaginal  disks  of  the  two  anterior  limbs  are 
attached  to  nerves ;  the  hinder  spring  up  from  the  tracheal  stems 
without  anj""  connection  with  nerves.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  nerve-stems  are  here  nothing  else  than  points  of  attabh- 
ment  for  the  new  formations.  Certainly  it  is  evident  that  the 
nerve  passes  through  the  new  formation  in  order  to  reach  the 
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organ  lying  next  to  thq  skin  (ganglion  or  muscle)  ;  still  this  is  ac- 
complished in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  Tipulidae,  where  the 
cavity  of  the  appendages  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  nerve 
(at  least  in  the  legs),  while  in  Musca  the  appendage  is  in  fact 
wholly  free  from  nerves,  at  all  events  with  none  of  its  primitive 
fibres  present,  and  at  best  may  be  traversed  by  such  as  are  formed 
anew  during  the  outgrowth  of  the  appendages.  At  all  events  the 
new  formation  of  the  tissues  filling  the  cavity  do  not  proceed  from 
the  neurilemma,  but  from  the  nuclei  arising  from  the  destruction 
of  the  fat  body. 

But  still  in  the  manner  and  mode,  in  which  the  growing  limb 
pushes  out,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  difference. 

In  Corethra  there  is  at  first  a  completely  unjointed  cylindrical 
skin  which  lies  wound  up  in  a  spiral  on  the  piece  of  the  thorax 
belonging  to  it ;  as  soon  as  the  new  formation  has  evidently  grown 
in  length,  when  the  differentiation  of  the  cell-masses  of  the  cavity 
into  tissues  has  advanced,  the  first  traces  of  joints  appear. 

Quite  otherwise  in  Musca,  where  the  segmentation  begins  at  an 
early  period  and  is  complete  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pro- 
jecting appendage.  Even  before  the  growth  outwards  of  the  limb 
ever  projects  up  prominently  above  the  level  of  the  basal  mem- 
brane, the  end  of  the  limb  (the  fifth  tarsal  joint),  is  separated 
from  the  basal  membrane ;  then  with  the  elongation  of  the  tarsal 
spines,  the  four  other  tarsal  joints  become  interpolated,  while  the 
tibia  and  fibula  still  form  an  unjointed  portion,  whose  complete 
division  into  the  joints  of  the  fly's  limbs  occurs  after  the  formation 
of  the  thorax.  During  the  whole  development  within  the  disk  the 
limb  still  remains  as  a  short  projection  which,  without  turning, 
stands  straight  up  over  its  thoracic  piece.  As  soon  as  the  new 
thorax  is  formed,  it  begins  to  grow  moderately,  and  considerably 
later,  in  the  second  half  of  the  pupal  sleep,  the  muscles  and  other 
tissues  arise  in  the  cavity  of  the  appendages,  and  finally  the  limb 
assumes  its  external,  definite  form.  From  the  last  mentioned 
facts,  it  clearly  appears  that  with  the  existence  of  imaginal  disks, 
which  the  muscid  larva  brings  with  it  out  of  the  egg,  no  greater 
preparation  in  fact  is  made  for  building  up  the  body  of  the  imago  ; 
that  here  a  much  more  marked  transformation  must  be  undergone. 
When  Corethra  transforms  into  a  pupa,  the  muscles  of  the  wings 
and  limbs  are  already  formed,  while  in  Musca  there  is  not  yet  the 
first  trace  to  be  seen  of  cither ;  the  mouth  parts  undergo  in  Co- 
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rethra  only  a  final  modelling,  while  in  Mu^ca  the  head  does  not 
yet  appear  as  a  whole,  and  nothing  of  the  beak  is  )'et  formed. 

But  if  in  relation  to  the  external  form  and  formation  of  the 
tissues  in  the  interior  the  Corethra  larva  stands  nearer  its  imago, 
so  not  less  as  regards  the  systems  of  internal  organs.  Here  also 
we  find  a  complete  continuity  between  larva  and  pupa ;  no  new 
organs  arise  in  place  of  the  old,  but  the  old  either  remains  the 
same,  or  are  wholly  intact,  or  with  only  slight  changes,  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  changed  mode  of  life  of  the  animal ;  thus  the  dor- 
sal vessel  passes  wholly  unchanged  over  into  the  fly,  and  except 
the  slight  shortening  of  the  oesophageal  ring,  the  nervous  system 
also.  Other  organs  are  completed  through  increase  in  size  in 
some,  through  concentration  and  disappearance  in  other  places,  as 
for  example  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  the  sexual  organs  which 
had  long  previous  been  completely  formed.  Onlj'  parts  which 
are  single  become  entirely  superfluous  and  disappear  and  never  ar- 
rive at  a  complete,  new  structure,  independent  of  the  systems  of 
organs  already  present. 

It  is  wholly  otherwise  in  Musca,  where  all  the  systems  of  organs 
of  the  larva  disappear,  and  are  formed  anew  from  new  building 
materials,  whether  they  return  to  molecules,  which  mingle  with 
the  blood,  as  the  hypodermis  of  the  anterior  larval  segments,  as 
all  the  larval  muscles,  many  of  the  trachese,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  digestive  canal ;  or  whether  they  pass  through  that  interesting 
process  which  I  have  termed  histolysis^  and  whose  natui*e  consists 
in  a  destruction  of  the  histological  elements,  without  giving  up 
the  general  form  of  the  organ,  and  in  a  succeeding  new  formation 
from  the  ruins  of  the  tissues. 

But  most  remarkable  and  pregnant  is  the  diflerence  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth  within  the  body  of  the  pupa,  since  in  Corethra 
the  fat  bodies  play  throughout  a  very  subordinate  and  scaixjely 
perceptible  part,  while  in  the  Muscidas  a  building  up  of  the  inner 
organs  without.the  intervention  of  this  important  part  of  the  body 
were  not  possible.  There  is  need  only  for  the  colossal  mass  of  the 
fat  body  in  the  muscid  larva ;  and  seeing  the  thick  whitish  pap-like 
substance,  with  the  product  due  to  its  destruction  filling  the  body- 
cavity  of  the  pupa,  we  can  estimate  the  true  significance  of  the  fat 
body  in  the  development  of  the  Muscidas.  And  it  would  appear 
that  the  fat  body  in  these  insects  is  not  only  a  depot  of  nutritive 
material,  but  that  out  of  the  products  arising  from  its  destruction, 
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entirely  new  histological  form-elements  arise :  the  masses  of  nuclei 
which  fill  the  body-cavity  of  the  pupa  with  a  compact  mass,  whose 
brood  of  cells,  multiplying  through  endogenesis,  arrange  them- 
selves into  strings  and  thus  form  the  primitive  germs  of  the  tra- 
cheae and  in  fact  the  muscles. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  tell  out  of  what  material  the  muscles  of  the 
wings  of  the  Muscidse  should  arise,  if  not  out  of  the  descendants  of 
the  masses  of  nuclei.  But  in  Corethra  we  find  the  corresponding 
muscles  already  indicated  in  the  embryo  in  the  form  of  fine  fila- 
ments ;  but  how  could  this  be  the  case  in  the  Muscidae,  where  the 
points  of  attachment  of  such  filaments,  the  hypodermis  of  the 
thorax,  are  not  yet  present  in  the  larva  ?  And  the  same  conclusion 
follows  in  regard  to  the  tracheal  system  of  the  imago,  which  in 
Corethra  is  indicated  beforehand,  the  entire  division  of  the  body 
of  the  imago  answering  to  the  corresponding  segments  of  the 
larva — which  in  Musca  can  only  arise  when  these  regions  are 
formed,  i.  e.,  in  the  course  of  the  pupal  life. 

Thus  in  every  relation  a  much  less  morphological  connection  ex- 
ists between  larva  and  imago  in  the  Muscids,  than  in  the  Tipulids, 
and  in  this  fact  is  to  be  sought  the  reason  for  the  relation  of  the 
duration  of  larval  life  to  the  long  pupal  stage.* 

In  Sarcophaga  it  requires  eighteen  days  from  the  pupation  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  fly,  in  Corethra  only  three.  However,  on  the  other 
hand  the  life  of  the  larva  of  Sarcophaga  lasts  only  eight  days, 
in  Corethra  three  or  more  weeks,  and  this  difference  cannot  alone 
be  referred  to  the  wholly  opposite  mode  of  nourishment  of  the  two 
larvae,  which  makes  it  possible  in  the  Musca  larva  to  suffer  a  great 
mass  of  food  to  pass  in  a  few  days  through  its  intestine,  while  the 
Corethra  living  by  robbery  only  slowly  procures  food.  The  evi- 
dence lies  in  the  very  long  interval,  which  separates  the  last  moult- 
ing of  the  larva  from  the  pupation  in  Corethra.  It  is  surely  not 
unimportant  or  adventitious,  but  will  be  met  with  in  cases  where 
the  origination  and  completion  of  the  appendages  of  the  imago 
must  take  place  within  this  period. 

The  pupa  of  Corethra  manifestly  differs  in  morphological  as 

• 

*  Kvidently  it  is  only  the  relative*  not  the  absolute  duration  of  the  pupa-&tnge,  which 
is  here  considered.  This  may  vary  in  one  and  the  snrae  species  between  wide  limits; 
for  example  the  pupa-stapro  of  Corethra  lasts  only  three  days  la  midsummer;  in  March 
Uie  same  lasts  eight  days.  But  also  the  corresponding  life  of  the  larva  is  longer  in 
such  March  pupso,  the  larvsD  having  wintered  over  (Vom  tlie  preceding  autumn.  In  the 
Muscidie  on  the  contrary,  the  pupa  winters  over. 
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well  as  phj'siological  relations  from  the  pupa  of  the  Muscida; 
it  does  not  become  the  imago,  but  it  is  nothing  else  from  the  start, 
and  underjjjoes  only  a  slight  completion,  in  order  to  slip  out  from 
the  pupa-skin  as  a  winged  and  sexually  mature  insect.  A  pupa- 
sleep  in  the  true  sense  it  thus  completely  lacks,  all  functions  of 
animal  life  in  the  pupa  go  on  uninterruptedly,  only  the  act  of 
taking  food  ceases.  All  tlie  occurrences  which  fill  out  the  interval 
of  latent  life  in  Musca,  during  which  the  blood  no  more  circulates, 
every  sensation  and  movement,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  food — every 
act  which  may  go  under  the  head  of  ''  formation  of  the  pupa"  fall 
in  Corethra  into  the  larval  period,  and  the  pupal  stage  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  two  last  days  of  the  Muscid  pupa ;  when  still 
in  this  respect  the  almost  fully  formed  insect  stands  near  its  final 
perfection,  since  it,  if  artificially  freed  from  its  tun-shaped  case, 
is  more  or  less  movable  and  lively. 

P'inalW,  we  may  distinguish  two  diametrically  opposed  forms  of 
insect  metamorphosis ;  the  one  represented  by  Corethra  stands 
nearest  to  development  without  metamorphosis;  the  other  repre- 
sented by  Miisca  is  farthest  removed  from  the  ametabolic  develop- 
ment and  is  the  most  extreme  form  of  metamorphosis.  Expressed 
in  a  very  general  way,  the  diflference  between  the  two  consists  in 
this,  that  at  one  time  a  continuous^  at  another  a  discontinuous  de- 
velopment occurs,  in  the  sense,  namely,  that  the  parts  of  the  body 
and  organs  of  one  stage  of  development  originate  directly  from 
the  similar  parts  of  the  foregoing  stage  ;  or  if  such  is  not  the  case, 
rather  the  parts  of  the  body  and  internal  organs  of  the  later  stages 
of  development  are  substantially  new  formations. 

We  may  briefl}''  characterize  the  two  modes  somewhat  thus: — ' 
Type  Corethra.  The  larval  segments  are  converted  directly  into 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  imago;  the  appendages  of  the 
head  into  the  corresponding  ones, of  the  head  of  the  imago;  those  of 
the  thorax  arise  after  the  last  moult  of  the  larva,  as  outgroicths  of 
the  hypodermis  arotcnd  a  nerve  or  trachea,  from  the  cellular  envelope 
of  which  the  formation  of  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  appendog^ 
issues.  The  larval  muscles  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  trana- 
ferred  unchanged,  into  the  imago ;  the  thoracic  muscles  peculiar  to 
the  imago,  as  also  some  additional  abdominal  inuscles,  are  developed 
in  the  last  larval  period  from  indifferent  cellular  JilamenUi  ichicJiare 
indicated  even  in  the  egg.  The  genital  glands  date  back  to  the  em- 
bryo, and  are  gradually  developed;  all  the  otlter  systems  of  organs 
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pass  with  little  or  no  alteration  into  the  imago.     Fatty  body  none  or 
inconsiderable.     Pupa  state  short  and  active. 

Type  Musca.  Thorax  and  head  of  the  imago  arising  independ" 
ently  from  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  hypodermis  of  the 
larva;  only  the  abdomen  directly  through  the  transformation  of  the 
eight  hinder  larval  segments.  Thorax  and  head  with  their  append- 
ages  develop  from  imaginal  disks ^  which  are  of  embryonal  origin 
and  are  attached  within  the  cavity  of  the  body  to  nerves  or  tracheal. 
Immediately  after  the  formation  of  a  tun-shaped  pupa  case  from  the 
chitinous  skeleton  of  the  lai'va^  the  imaginal  disks  grow  together  into 
the  thorax  and  head.  Destruction  of  all  the  systems  of  larval  or- 
gans^  either  total  or  through  histolysis.  New  foimation  of  the  same 
by  means  of  the  masses  of  nuclei  arising  out  of  the  destruction  of 
the  fatty  body.  Genital  glands  indicated  in  the  embryo  have  a  con- 
tinux)us  further  development.  Pupa  state  lasting  for  a  long  time 
and  with  a  latent  life. 

The  two  types  are  most  sharply  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  true  imaginal  disks,  and  I  might  for 
this  reason  suggest  dividing  those  insects  hirving  a  metamorphosis 
into  Insecta  discota  and  adiscota,* 

A  subsequent  memoir  remains  to  be  prepared,  in  which  an  effec- 
tive division  is  to  be  made  showing  what  families  belong  to  one 
and  what  to  the  other  group.  It  maj'  be  here  previously  observed, 
that  the  two  groups  do  not  stand  completely  opposed,  without 
transitions,  but  that  there  are  intermediate  forms ;  indeed  whole 
families,  perhaps  whole  orders  of  insects  may  on  account  of  the 
want  of  imaginal  disks  be  regarded  as  Insecta  adiscota^  while  their 
development  in  other  respects  may  closely  join  them  to  the  discota. 


*The  italics  io  this  translation  are  the  atkthor's. 
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ON   THE   COTTON  WORM  OF  THE   SOUTHERN 
STATES  (Alexia  argillace^  Hubner). 

BY  AUG.  R.  GROTE. 

The  earliest*  scientific  name  for  the  cotton  worm  is  given  by 
Jacob  Hiibner  in  the  second  hundred  of  his  *' Supplement  to  tiie 
Collection  of  Exotic  Lepidoptera,"  dated  1822.  The  moth  is  there 
figured  in  two  positions  under  the  numbers  399  and  400,  and  de- 
scribed under  the  name  Aletia  argiUacea  on  page  32.  Although 
the  insect  has  subsequently  received  different  names,  this  name  of 
HiJbner's  is  the  one  it  should  in  future  bear.  For  the  name 
^^Anomia,  xylina"  now  in  scientific  use,  I  am  responsible.  In  the 
year  1864,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  I  referred  the  Noctua  xylina  of  Thomas  Say  to 
Hiibner's  genus  Anomis,  as  defined  by  M.  6uen6e,  and  regarded 
as  synonymous  the  Anomis  bipunctina  of  the  latter  author. 

With  the  true  type  of  the  genus  Anomis,  the  Anomis  erosa  of 
Hiibner,  I  have  since  then  become  familiar,  and  I  find  that  it 
differs  structurally  and  generically  from  the  cotton  worm  moth, 
which  latter  must  accordingly  remain  under  the  combined  title 
originally  proposed  for  it  by  Hiibner. 

The  different  stages  of  Aletia,  as  it  is  found  throughout  the 
cotton  belt  of  the  Southern  States,  have  been  faithfully'  jwrtrayed 
by  Professor  Townend  Glover,  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  Washington.  On  the  Professor's  plates  numerous  other  insect 
depredators  on  the  cotton  plant  are  excellently  portraj-ed,  and  this 
work  (I  believe  as  yet  unpublished)  ought  certainly  to  be  issued  by 
tlie  Legislatures  of  the  different  states  interested  in  cotton  culture, 
or  indeed  by  the  General  Government,  and  publicly^  distribuU^d,  so 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  these  parasites  be  diffused. 
For  his  manuscript  work.  Professor  Glover  has  indeed  received  a 
medal  from  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  (a  nation  fortunately 
profuse  in  acknowledgment)  but,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  no 
more  substantial  reward  has  as  yet  crowned  Professor  Glover's 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hagen  for  the  bibliography  of  the  Noctua  gossgpH  of  Fabri* 
cius.    I  believe  this  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  Aleiia  and  probably  beioDging  M 
a  different  family. 
(722) 
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praiseworthy  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the 
consequent  amelioration  of  his  race. 

In  the-  Second  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri,  Professor  C. 
V.  Riley  notices  the  cotton  worm,  and  illustrates  the  moth  by  a 
woodcut,  in  which  the  insect  is  represented  head  downward  in  a 
state  of  rest.  The  moth  is  drawn  in  this  position  on  the  authority 
of  a  gentleman  in  Texas,  and  the  subject  is  treated  throughout, 
and  indeed  necessarily,  by  Professor  Riley,  at  second-hand.  In 
Professor  Riley's  Sixth  Report  (published  this  year)  the  cotton 
worm  is  again  discussed  under  similar  conditions,  while  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moth  in  a  state  of  rest  has  now  become  normal.  It  is 
however  claimed,  in  this  Report,  that  the  cotton  worm  "  hiber- 
nates "  as  a  moth,  and  the  credit  of  this  observation  is  given  to 
the  Second  Report,  while  the  discovery  of  the  fact  is  claimed  to 
have  been  made  by  what  Professor  Riley  calls  the  process  of 
"  analogy." 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  throw,  happily,  some 
light  on  the  biography  of  the  cotton  worm  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  in  so  doing  I  think  it  will  become  apparent 
that  Professor  C.  V.  Riley  has  regarded  the  same  subject  from  an 
erroneous  standpoint,  having  considered  the  cotton  worm  as  be- 
longing to  our  fauna,  and  accordingly  misunderstood  its  economy 
as  displayed  with  us  and  far  from  its  natural  abode.  And  here, 
while  I  am  obliged  to  differ  on  a  scientific  question  with  Prof. 
Riley,  I  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  great  good  achieved  by  the 
publication  of  the  Missouri  Reports. 

The  Aletia  argUlacea^  or  cotton  worm,  is  an  insect  belonging  to 
the  Noctuffi,  a  group  of  nocturnal  moths.  It  is  one  of  a  number 
of  intertropical  or  southern  forms,  somewhat  nearly  allied  to  our 
more  thickly  scaled  and  northern  genus  Plusia.  The  caterpillar 
is  a  "  half-looper,"  to  use  a  common  term,  and  the  chrysalis 
is  held  within  an  exceedingly  loose  web  on  the  plant,  the  few 
threads  usually  binding  over  the  edge  of  the  leaf  and  of  them- 
selves furnishing  no  adequate  protection  to  the  pupa.  [I  here 
exhibit  to  the  Association  specimens  of  the  larva,  pupa  and  moth 
of  Aletia],  Technical  descriptions  of  the  different  stages  are  al- 
ready extant  and  so  may  be  passed  over  here.  The  more  imme- 
diate question  for  our  solution  is  the  consecutive  history  of  the 
insect,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  offer  suggestions  to  the 
agriculturists  for  its  destruction. 
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The  region  over  which,  during  five  seasons,  I  have  observed  the 
cotton  worm,  embraces  the  central  portion  of  the  cotton  belt  in 
the  states  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  in  particular  the  counties 
of  Marengo  and  Greene,  lying  along  the  Tombigl>ee  and  Black 
Warrior  rivers.     There  cotton  is  planted  in  March  and  April, 
blooms  in  June  and  July,  and  perishes  in  November  or  with  the 
frost.     The  earliest  period  at  which  I  have  noticed  the  yonng 
worm  was  the  last  week  in  June,  and  its  usual  appearance  was  in 
July,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  month.     Its  date 
of  appearance  was  irregular,  and  never  accurately  coincided  in  any 
two  seasons.     Sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  *'''not  going 
to  have  any  ux>rm  at  all  this  year"  a  remark  suggeste<l  by  hope  and 
the  tardiness  of  its  advent.     My  observations  have  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  origination  of  the  first  brood  and 
have  led  me  to  record  the  following  results.     I  have  observed  that 
the  appearance  of  the  worm  in  the  fields  was  always  heralded  by 
flights  of  the  moth,  which  came  to  light  in  houses  at  least  a  week 
before  the  worm  was  noticed  on  the  plants.     I  have  observed  that 
the  distribution  of  the  first  brood  was  irregular ;  the  worms  occur- 
ring here  and  there  over  miles  of  country,  while  infesting  some 
plantations,    skipping    unaccountably   others   which   the    second 
brood,  however,  seldom  failed  to  reach.    I  have  noted  that  the  worm 
was  always  heard  of  to  the  southward  at  first,  and  never  to  the 
northward,  of  any  given   locality  in  the  cotton   belt.     Finally, 
after  diligent  search,  no  traces  of  the  insect  in  any  stage  could 
be  found  by  me  during  the  mouths  preceding  the  appearance  of 
the  first  brood  heralded  by  the  moth,  and  after  the  cotton  was 
above  the  ground.     The  broods  themselves  were  consecutive  and 
without  interruption  so  long  as  the  conditions  were  favorable. 
The  last  brood,  in  years  where  the  worm  was  numerous,  eat  up 
every  portion  of  the  plant  that  was  at  all  soft,  flowers,  the  persis- 
tent calyx,  the  very  young  boll,  the  terminal  shoots.     The  last 
brood  of  worms  changed  into  chrysalides  in  myriads  on  the  leafless 
stems,  clinging  by  their  few  threads  as  best  they  might,  and  dis- 
closed the  moth  in  the  face  of  the  frost,  many  of  the  chrysalides 
perishing.     Afterwards,  on  sunny  winter  daj's,  I  have  noticed  the 
live  moth  about  gin  houses  and  fodder  stacks,  or  the  negro  quarters. 
Was  this  a  true  '* hibernation"  or  merely  an  accidental  sui'vival? 
The  locality  and  the  condition  seem  to  me  alike  artificial. 

Now  Uiibner  describes  the  moth  of  the  cotton  worm  at  first,  as 
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from  Bahia.  SiiflScient  testimony  to  the  identity  of  our  insect 
with  one  destructive  to  the  West  Indian,  Mexican  and  Brazilian 
perennial  cotton,  is  at  hand  and  the  fact  is  established.  In  a 
classificatory  p>oiut  of  view,  the  affinities  of  the  cotton  worm  are 
with  southern  rather  than  northern  forms  of  its  family,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out.  The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  with 
regard  to  the  cotton  worm  is,  that  it  dies  out  every  year  {with  its 
food  plant)  that  it  occurs  in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Southern  States y 
and  that  its  next  appearance  is  the  result  of  immigration.  Testi- 
mony is  at  hand  to  show  that  for  many  years  after  the  cultivation 
of  the  cotton  plant  was  introduced  into  the  Southern  States,  the 
cotton  worm  never  appeared.  The  date  at  which  it  first  appeared 
in  Central  Alabama  has  been  differently  stated  to  me,  but  it  evi- 
dently but  little  preceded  the  late  war.  That  the  moth  is  capable 
of  sustaining  long  and  extended  flight  is  readily  proven.  Pro- 
fessor Packard  observed  the  moth  off  the  coast  of  the  Eastern 
States,  as  also  Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  observed  the  moth  in  October 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  also  Dr.  Harvey.  According  to  Mr.  Riley 
the  moth  has  been  observed  in  Chicago,  I  presume  in  the  Fall. 
It  seems  that  tiie  moth  follows  the  coast-line  northward  as  also 
the  water  courses  that  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  note- 
worthy here  that  the  water-shed  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  ex- 
tends to  within  fifty  miles  of  Buffalo.  As  an  example  of  the 
prolonged  flight  of  moths,  I  will  state,  that  I  have  observed  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  off  the  Carolinas  and  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  the 
month  of  August,  large  numbers  of  a  moth,  the  Agrotis  annexa 
of  Treitschke. 

Again  I  have  been  struck  by  the  absence  of  parasitic  checks  to 
the  cotton  worm  in  the  south.  I  could  never  discover  any,  al- 
though such  may  exist.  Spreading  as  I  believe  it  to  do,  as  a  moth, 
the  absence  of  peculiar  parasites  to  the  worm  may  be  reason- 
ably accounted  for.  I  have  already  and  elsewhere  pointed  out, 
that  in  order  to  make  the  first  brood  of  the  cotton  worm  the  prog- 
eny of  the  so-called  "hibernating"  individuals  (as  Professor  Riley 
would  suppose),  a  period  of  several  months  has  to  be  accounted 
for,  since  these  '* hibernating"  moths  could  not  wait  till  mid- 
summer to  deposit  their  eggs ;  and  while  the  cotton  is  young, 
and  even  before  it  is  up,  insect  life  is  active,  and  the  weather  is 
warm  and  other  vegetation  fully  out  in  the  region  of  the  South 
where  I  have  lived.     There  is  also  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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cotton  vvofm  ever  breeds  in  the  North,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
l*rofessor  Riley's  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  in  the  Sixth  Report 
before  mentioned.  The  worm  never  has  been  noticed  on  any 
other  plant  than  the  cotton,  and  in  the  south  perishes  by  thou- 
sands rather  than  eat  any  other.  The  habit  of  wandering  iu 
masses  when  food  fails  is  a  proof  of  this,  as  while  the  worm  is 
supplied  with  cotton  leaf  it  never  quits  the  plant,  transfbrming  to 
the  chrysalis  on  the  stalk  which  has  furnished  it  nutriment.  The 
wandering  habit  is  not  normal  but  accidental,  and  the  worm  is 
not  '"gregarious"  like  the  "tent  caterpillar."  Its  ''hibernation'* 
with  us  must  also  be  regarded  as  accidental,  or  at  least  as  barren 
of  results.  For  when  spring  comes  the  Aletia  argillacea  has  van- 
ished, and  is  not  found  with  the  hibernating  species  of  Lepidoptera, 
renewedly  active.  And  if  it  were  found  in  February  and  March, 
it  would  find  no  cotton  plants  ui)on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs.  If 
oviposition  ever  takes  place  in  these  months  in  the  cotton  belt,  the 
young  cotton,  free  from  worms,  disproves  its  efficacy. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  southern  portions  of  Texas,  or  tlie 
Floriilian  peninsula,  the  Aletia  may  sustain  itself  during  the 
entire  year;  I  have  no  means  of  information  on  this  point. 
My  observations  are  made  on  its  occurrence  over  the  central  and 
principal  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  and  into  which  I  believe  it  to 
be  imported  de  novo  every  season  that  it  there  occurs  and  from 
more  southern  regions. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  the  cotton  plant  is  not  indige- 
nous to  the  Southern  States  (where  it  becomes  an  annual),  the  cot- 
ton worm  moth  may  be  considered  not  a  denizen,  but  a  visitant, 
brought  by  various  causes  to  breed  in  a  strange  region,  and  that 
it  naturally  dies  out  with  us  in  the  cotton  belt,  unable  to  suit 
itself  as  yet  to  the  altered  economy  of  its  food  plant  and  to  con- 
tend with  the  changes  of  our  seasons. 

When  this  fact  is  comprehended,  it  will  simplify  the  process  of 
artificial  extermination  by  limiting  the  period  during  which  we  can 
successfully  attack  the  cotton  worm,  and  by  doing  away  with  a 
certain  class  of  proposed  remedies. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  evident  that  1.  The  artificial  agent 
employed  to  destroy  the  cotton  worm  must  be  emplo^-ed  against 
the  first  brood  as  it  appears  in  any  given  locality  during  the  pro- 
gression of  the  moth  northward  ;  and  2.  That,  in  order  to  be  effect- 
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ual,  a  concerted  action  in  Uie  application  of  the  remedial  agent  in 
any  given  locality  will  be  found  necessary. 

I  also  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  English  sparrow  into 
the  Southern  States,  and  additional  legal  protection  to  insectiv- 
orous birds.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  too  much  ignorant 
use  of  the  gun  on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  All  the  birds  should 
be  protected  as  much  as  possible,  for  many  species  not  usually 
considered  insectivorous  are  yet  found,  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  to  live  on  insects. 

I  ofler  the  following  as  the  synonymy  of  the  cotton  worm  in 
scientific  literature : 

Aletia  argillacea  Hiibner,  Zutr.  3d  Hund.,  S.  32,  figs.  399-400 
(1822). 

Noctua  xylina  Say,*  Sec.  Ed.  Vol.  1,  p.  370  (1859). 

Anomis  grandipuncta  Guenee,  Noct.,  Vol.  2,  p.  400  (1852). 

Anomis  hipuTuctina  Guen6e,  Noct.,  Vol.  2,  p.  401 ;  id.  Vol.  3,  p. 
397  (1852). 

Anomis xylinaGrote^ Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil.,  Vol.  3,  p.  541  (1864). 

Anomis  xylina  Riley,  2nd  Mo.  Rep.  p.  40,  fig.  13  (1870). 

Anomis  xylina  Grote,  Rural  Carolinian,  3,  p.  88  (1871). 

Anomis  xylina  Riley,  6th  Mo.  Rep.  p.  17  (1874). 

Aletia  argillacea  Grote,  List  of  the  Noctuidce  of  N.  America,  p.  24. 

•  In  a  letter  to  C.  VV.  Capers,  dated  Nov.  Ut,  1827.    I  do  not  know  whether  this  lettet 
is  elsewhere  published,  but  this  question  will  not  affect  the  synonymy  here  proposed 
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The  design  of  the  present  series  of  papers  is  to  give  the  resnits 
of  studies  by  different  authors  on  the  development  of  the  typical 
forms  of  animals,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  enditag  with  man. 

I.  THE   I^ONERA. 

Structure  and  Habits.  Hseekel,  in  1868,  applied  to  this  group 
of  organisms,  which  are  doubtfully  referred  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  term  Monera  (from  /Kfvrjpr^^^  simple)  in  allusion  to  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  their  structure.  "  Their  whole  body,"  he  remarks, 
*'  in  a  fully  developed  and  freely  moving  condition,  consists  of  an 
entirely  homogeneous  and  structureless  substance,  a  living  parti- 
cle of  albumen,  capable  of  nourishment  and  reproduction."  Tbej 
differ  from  the  Amoebae,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  as  simple  as  any 
organism,  in  the  want  of  a  nucleus  and  of  contractile  vesicles. 
Moreover,  they  (as  in  Protamceba)  differ  from  the  Rhizopodods 
Amceba  in  being  entirely  homogeneous  in  structure,  there  being, 
as  Hfleckel  observes,  "no  apparent  difference  between  a  more 
tenacious  outer  and  a  softer  inner  sarcode  mass,"  as  is  "percep- 
tible in  most,  perhaps  in  all,  true  Amoebae." 

The  motions  of  these  Moners  are  effected  by  contraction  of  the 
homogeneous  substance  of  the  botly,  and  by  the  irregular  protru- 
sion of  portions  of  the  boily,  forming  either  simple  processes 
(pseudopodia)  or  a  net-work  of  gelatinous  threads.  The  food  is 
taken  in  after  the  manner  of  the  Amoeba,  the  diatom,  desmid  or 
some  protozoan  being  surrounded  by  the  pseudopodia  and  gradually 
enfolde<l  by  the  extremely  extensible  body  mass.  Hceckel  says  that 
reproiiuction  is  effected  solely  in  a  non-sexual  manner.  "Oflen, 
but  not  always,  the  freely  moving  condition  alternates  with  a  state 
of  rest,  during  which  the  body  surrounds  itself  with  an  excreted 
structureless  covering,"  becoming  in  fact  encysted. 

The  Monera  are  divided  into  two  groups  : 

1 .    Oymnomonera,  comprising  the  genera  BcUhybius^  Protobathy- 
bius,  Protamoeba^  Protogenes  and  Myxodictyum^  which  do  not  be- 
come encysted  and  consequently  protected  by  a  ease. 
(728) 
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2.  Lepomonera,  which  become  encysted  and  protected  by  a  case, 
as  in  the  genera  Protomonas^  Protomyxa,  VampyreUa  and  MyxaS' 
trum. 

The  simplest  form  of  all  is  Protamoeba,  which  is  a  simple  mass 
of  protoplasm  without  vacuoles  (little  cavities),  which  protrudes 
simple  processes  (pseudopodia)  not  ramifying  or  forming  a  net- 
work. Protogenes  differs  in  protruding  ramifying  and  anastomo- 
sing gelatinous  threads,  while  Myxodictyum,  the  most  complicated 
form,  is  made  up  of  several  simple  Actinophrys-like  bodies,  whose 
pseudopodia  branch  out  and  interlace,  forming  a  net. 

The  simplest  form  of  life  known  to  us  is  Bathybius,  a  mass  of 
albuminous  jelly.  If  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  should 
ever  prove  true  we  could  imagine  that  the  first  living  form  would 
be  like  this  organism,  a  mass  of  jelly,  utterly  structureless,  and 
yet  capable  of  motion  (irritability),  of  taking  food  and  digesting 
it,  and  of  reproducing  its  species,  and  thus  having  an  individu- 
ality. 

Bathybius  is  consequently  the  most  interesting  organism  (should 
it  be  proved  to  be  such,)  known  except  man.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  distinctively  either  animal  or  plant,  though  it  has  been  studied 
chiefly  by  zoologists,  and  intergrades  with  the  higher  Moners, 
which  seem  to  pass  by  the  sum  of  their  characters  into  the  Amoe- 
bce  and  higher  Rhizopods  rather  than  into  the  Protophytes.  But 
in  the  Moners  we  find  a  group  of  uncertain  forms  from  which  the 
plant  and  animal  kingdoms  diverge,  and  from  which,  consequently, 
they  may  have  taken  their  origin.  The  Moners  stand  in  the  saine 
relation  to  the  whole  world  of  organized  beings  that  the  egg  does 
to  the  animal  kingdom.  All  animals  exist  first  in  the  form  of  nu- 
cleated cells,  while  the  primitive  form  of  plants  and  animals  col- 
lectively, is  a  simple  non-nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  like  Bathy- 
bius, and  for  these  forms,  neither  distinctively  plant  nor  animal, 
Hfleckel's  term  Protista  is  a  convenient  one  for  provisional  use. 

Bathybius  was  first  discovered  by  Prof.  Wyville  Thompson  in 
1869  in  dredging  at  a  depth  of  2435  fathoms  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  He  describes  it  as  a  ^^  soft,  gelatinous,  organic 
matter,  enough  to  give  a  slight  viscosit}'  to  the  mud  of  the  surface 
layer."  Thompson  also  adds  that  if  a  '^  little  of  the  mud  in  which 
this  viscid  condition  is  most  marked  be  placed  in  a  drop  of  sea 
water  under  the  microscope,  we  can  usuall}*^  see,  after  a  time,  an 
irregular  net- work  of  matter  resembling  white  of  eggs,  distin- 
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this  low  Moner  Huxley  has  given  the  name  of  Buthybim'  Ilack^ 
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(Fig.   126,  with   coccolitha   embedded   in  the  protoplasm,'**" 
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into  circimiscribcd  individual  particles,  appears  to  extend  over  a 
large  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean."  It  siiould  be  stated  that 
Thompson  and  others  do  not  believe  that  Bathybius  is  really  an 
organic  being.  Bathybius  has  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of  from 
fifty  fathoms  downward  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  by  Oscar  Schmidt. 
The  Bathybius  mud  was  detected  by  its  yellowish-gray  ijolor  and 
its  characteristic  greasy  nature. 

Under  the  name  of  Protobathybius  Dr.  Bessels  mentions  a 
Moner  allied  to  Bathybius,  which  is  a  non-nucleated  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm. It  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  ninety  fathoms,  mud,  in 
Polaris  Bay,  Northern  Greenland. 

The  Protogenes  primordlalis  of  Hseckel  is  a  simple,  shapeless 
mass  of  protoplasm,  without  vacuoles,  but  with  over  1000  very 
fine  pseudopodia,  with  numerous  ramifications  and  anastomoses. 
The  largest  specimens  are  '04  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  marine 
form,  found  at  Nice.    It  reproduces  by  fission. 

Myxodictynm  is  made  up  of  Beveral  individuals,  each  one  of 
which  is  ike  Protogenes,  but  with  fewer  pseudopods.  M.  sociale 
Ilaeckel,  in  tbe  single  specimen  observed,  formed  a  mass  nearly  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  was  discovered  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar, 

Protom&HOS  am^fli  (Clcslii.)  is  a  ftesb- water,  monad-like  form, 
found  by.  Cienkowski  hi  Germany  and  Russia,  and  is  fh>m  -08  to 
*20  inch  ib  diameter.  Pratomyxa  auraniiaca  Hseckel  has  vacuoles 
in  its  simple,  sbapelcss,  0Tange*red  body,  and  in  the  encysted 
condition  is  a  globular  jell3'-like  mass  over  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. It  occurred  on  empty  shells  of  Spirula  Peronii,  floating 
about  on  the  open  sea,  and  driven  in  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  VampyreUa^  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  jelly-like 
mass,  which  according  to  Cienkowski  bores  into  the  cells  of  con- 
fervse  and  other  fi*esh-water  algfie,  and  sucks  out  their  contents. 
Another  species,  F.  vorax^  engulfs  diatoms,  desmids  and  infusoria, 
drawing  them  into  the  interior  of  its  body. 

The  highest  form  among  the  Moners  is  Myosastrum  radians  of 
Hseckel,  which  forms  a  radiating  ball  of  jell^'  of  tough  consistence 
from  '12  to  '20  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  very  tough,  stiff  pseudo- 
pods.  In  the  encysted  condition  it  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  occurred  on  the  beach  of  one  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Development.  In  Protaniceba  and  Protogenes,  Ilaeckel  tells  us 
we  find  the  simplest  possible  mode  of  reproduction.     They  mul- 
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the  cyst  as  "swarm-Bpores"  (zoospores,  Fig.  128,  C  a,  b,  c). 
These  zoospores  then  assume  an  amo^ba-fornt.  Theae  unite  by 
twos  or  threes,  or  more,  and  form  a  new  individual  aa  at  D,  where 
two  amtcba-lilie  germs  unite  themselves  by  their  anastomosing 
pseudopods  and  draw  themselves  over  a  Diatom  (a),  meet  in  the 
middle,  and  unite  into  one  individual  moner.  Fig.  128,  E,  repre- 
aents  a  fully  grown  P.  axtranliaca  after  having  had  a  liberal  diet 
of  shelled  Infusoria  (E,  a).  From  the  central  sarcode  body  the 
very  strong,  branching,  tree-like  pseudopods  radiate,  their  outer 
Fig.  las. 


DeTelapmeDt  or  FratomyzB. 
anastomoses  forming  numerous  crescent-shaped  meshes.    The  vac- 
uoles extend  into  tiie  larger  pseudopods  ;  they  first  appear  in  the 
Amisba  stage  after  they  begiu  to  take  food. 

This  adult,  Amceba-like  form  becomes  encysted  in  the  manner 
thus  described  by  Hieckcl.  "  To  complete  the  natural  history  of 
the  Frotomyxa,  it  still  remained  only  to  observe  the  encysting  of 
the  adult  form,  the  transition  from  the  free  moving  plasmodia 
to  the  stationary-  red  balle  which  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
ijpirula  shells  near  the  latter.  I  succeeded  in  establishing  thia 
also.    Two  of  the  largest  of  the  best  fed  plasmodia,  which  con- 
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taincd  very  numerous  vacuoli,  and  which  had  formed  a  very  ex- 
tended sareodc  net,  with  many  branches  and  anastomoses,  after 
some  time  began  to  slacken  their  extremely  rapid  currents,  and  to 
simplify  their  pseudopods.  The  silicious  shells  of  the  many  dia- 
toms which  had  been  absorbed  were  rejected,  and  the  branches 
and  twigs  of  the  pseudopods  were  successively  retracted.  At  last 
they  drew  back  the  main  stems,  which  had  ever}' where  become 
simple,  into  the  central  plasma-body,  and  the  entirely  homoge- 
neous sareodc  bodj*^  took  the  form  of  an  irregular  lump,  and 
finally  rounded  itself  into  a  regular  ball. 

^^Now  commenced  the  separation  of  the  covering  of  the  cyst. 
in  which  the  sharply  defined  single  outline  of  the  orange-red 
plasma-balls  passed  into  a  perceptible,  though  certainly  fine, 
double  outline.  A  second,  and  then  a  third,  coneentric  boundary 
line  soon  followed  this,  and  then  the  proper  concentric  hyaline 
cyst-covering  appeared  somewhat  quickly  (in  the  conne  of  a  day) : 
its  layers  corresi^onded  with  the  above  stated  breaks  of  the  sepa- 
rated gelatinous  skin.  At  first  a  quantity  of  vacuoli  were  still 
perceptible  in  the  plasma  during  the  encysting  process,  which  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  here  and  there,  but  visibly  deci-ensed  in 
numbers  ;  and  after  the  complete  development  of  the  cj'st  covering, 
no  vacuoli  could  be  any  longer  perceived  in  the  orange-reel  plasma, 
now  interspersed  with  numerous  granules.  The  enc3'8ted  plasma- 
ball  was  now  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  those  red  balls 
whose  transition  to  the  mass  of  si)orules  I  have  above  descriln^d. 
Thus  was  the  cycle  of  the  generation  of  the  Protomyxa  con]pIete<I. 
and  the  course  of  its  simple  and  remarkable  life  history  estal^- 
lished." 

The  phases  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  — 

1.  The  free  swimming  flagellate  state  (sporulc  or  zoospore). 

2.  The  creeping  Amoeba  state. 

3.  The  reticulated  Rhizopod  state. 

4.  The  encysted  state. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  development  of  Vampyrella  sjyfrogynf. 
which  penetrates  into  the  celU  of  the  fresh-water  plant  Spirogvra, 
and  absorbs  its  protoplasm.  Fig.  129,  A,  represents  the  adult, 
with  its  radiating  pseudopods,  and  a  large  one  in  the  act  of  Iwring 
into  the  walls  of  the  plant.  It  then  withdraws  its  pseudo|)odia. 
and  assumes  what  Gienkowski  calls  the  cell-state.  During  this 
period  it  is  surrounded   by  a  delicate  membrane.     The  granular 
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contents  divide  into  three  portions,  eacU  of  which  becomes  an 
Ani<ebii-like  being  (Fig.  129,  B,  allowing  one  creeping  out  of  the 
cell,  X.     C,  D,  E,  the  Amceba-like  stage).     Finally  one  of  these 


Amtebfl-like  forms  becomes  eiicj'sted  (I'"'ig-  129,  F,  y,  the  food- 
granules  ;  (,  cell-wall  of  the  cyst).  To  sum  up  the  life-history  of 
Vampyrella  as  observed  by  Cienkowski,  we  have  :  — 

1.  An  Amoeba-stage. 

2.  A  cell-stage. 

B.   A  second  Amceba-stnge. 

4.  An  encysted  stage. 
So  exactly  does  this  mode  of  development  parallel  that  of  Cot- 
podelta  pitgnax  described  by  Cienkowski,  who  regards  it  as  a  fla- 
gellate infnsorian  allied  to  Moiias,  that  we  doubt  the  naturalness 
of  HaKikel's  division  of  Monera.  Colpodella  and  in  fact  Proto- 
monas  differ  from  llic  Monads  (FlagcUata)  simply  in  having  do 
nucleus.  Whether  this  may  not  be  found  on  further  observation, 
or  whether  its  absence  or  presence  is  so  important  as  Ilieckel 
thinks,  future  observation  will  show.  We  are  now  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  Monern  as  a  somewhat  artificial  group.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  none  of  the  other  Moners  have  a  "  cell -state,"  but  the 
Amoeba-like  organism  becomes  encysted  at  once  after  becoming 
fully  fed. 
The  development  of  Myxaxtrum  radians  of  Hteckel  is  much  like 
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that  of  Protoinyxa,  but  differs  in  some  important  respects.    Tlie 

cyst  becotDCs  filled  witli  numerous  conical  portions,  whose  points 

Fig  iw.  rest  towards   the  centre  of  the  ball,  while 

I  their  rounded   bases   produce   a  mulberry- 

I  sha)>ed    outline    externally.      In  tbe  next 

I  stage  these  cone-shaped  divfeions  have  »s- 

I  sumed  a  spindle  shape,  and  each  Geparatc 

I  spore    has    developed   a   silicious    coyering 

1  (Fig.  130,  A,  a).    When  the  spindle-shaped 

I  spore  has  been  set  fVee  the  protoplasmic  con- 

I  tents  (I/)  slip  out  of  the  silicious  shell  (Fig. 

1  130,  B,  a),and  aasume  an  Amoeba  form,  with 

J  numerous  radial  pseudopods  (Fig.  130,  C), 

I  which  in  the  fully  formed  Moner  become  u 

long  as  the  diameter  of  the  body. 

DeicloiHnenl  of  Hyi-  °  ■^  , 

BftniiD.  With  the  facts  that  have  been  presented, 

the  question  arises  whether  these  moners  are  animals  or  vegetables. 
Structurally,  and  in  their  mode  of  d.evelopment,  tbe  Monera  would 
seem  not  to  differ  essentially  fVom  the  lowest  plants,  such  as  the 
Myxomycetes  and  lowest  Alga  j  but  physiologically,  or  in  what 
they  do,  they  differ,  as  H.  J.  Clark  (Mind  in  Nature,  p.  151,  laE) 
says  of  Amoeba,  in  taking  in  living  organisms  entire,  digestii^ 
their  protoplasm  and  rejecting  the  silicious  coverings  of  the  dia- 
toms or  infusoria  they  have  swallowed.  The  plants  of  corres- 
pondingly low  organization  on  tlie  contrary  absorb  only  the  ele- 
ments in  an  unorganized  state. 


,  (Slcbold  und  KOIUker>>  ZriM- 
chrirt  rur  iiuEurn-luenchuRllche  Zmilogie,  iv.    IMS.) 

Moiiogmphio  Iter  Unnei-en.    (Jenalevhe  ZeiUchrlftniTUeillcia  SDll■fll■^ 

WiBeeDAchnR.lv.    ISiaj.    Trunslulcd  In  QubiI.  Jouru.  Mlcni*Go|>ii;ul  Scirnca.  IMa) 

dtntotaki.  BBltrlse  tat  KFiiDtnlas  ilcr  UoDxleu.  Svtmllze'it  .\rcbiT  lit  SUOM- 
kopluhe  Anatumle.    Bd.  I.    ISC5. 

Builtg.  On  iioRieUrganlsinKUiingatKrentDciiIha  In  tlie  North  Atlantic  Occu  (B>- 
ttajbluB.    tQiiirt.Jnum.  Mlcr.  Sc..  vlli.    IOCS.) 

II.  THE  GItEGARINIDA. 
Structure  and  Habits.  First  discovered  by  Dufour,  these  pai* 
sitic  protozoans,  with  an  organ,  i.  e.,  n  nucleus,  were  considered  as 
the  lowest  animals  until  the  discovery  by  Ilieckcl  of  the  still  Bim- 
pler  Monera.  It  is  now  known  that  they  pass  throngh  the  MoDe^ 
state  and  attain  a  true  Amceba  condition,  having  an  out«r,  clear, 
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mascular,  and  an  inner,  medullary  or  granular,  la3'cr,  which  are 
more  distinct  than  in  the  Amajbne,  and  also  a  nucleus.  In  form 
they  are  more  or  less  worm-like.  They  are  parasitic,  living  in 
many  t^'pes  of  animals,  especiall}^  the  insects  and  worms,  and  vary 
greatly  in  form.  The  largest  species  known  is  Gregarina  gigantea 
(Fig.  lin  after  Van  Bencden),  which  lives  in  the  intestinal  canal 
of  the  European  lob^jter.  It  is  worm-like,  remarkably  slender,  be- 
ing -64  inch  in  length.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  one-celled  animal 
known,  and  in  size  may  be  compared  with  the  cells  of  some  vege- 
tables ;  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  onlj'  surpassed  by  the  eggs  of 
birds,  which  are  really  cells.  In  this  organism  an  external,  struc- 
tureless, perfectly  transparent  membrane,  with  a  double  contour, 
can  be  very  clearly  distinguished.  It  represents  the  cell  wall  of 
other  cells.  Beneath  this  outer  wall  is  a  continuous  la3'er  of  con- 
tractile substance,  by  which  these  animals  retain  their  form,  not 
changing  as  in  the  AmG2ba.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1852,  by 
Prof.  J.  Leidv.  He  showed  that  there  existed  under  the  cuticular, 
structureless  membrane,  a  so-called  muscular  layer,  which  in  con- 
tracting becomes  longitudinally  folded,  so  as  to  produce  a  marked 
striation.  Van  Beneden  adds  that  in  ''  the  immense  Gregarina  of 
the  lobster  I  have  assured  mj^self  of  the  presence  of,  under  the 
cuticle,  a  true  system  of  muscular  fibrillar,  comparable  to  those  of 
the  Infusoria."  From  this  fact  he  places  these  animals  above  the 
Amoebfle,  which  move  by  the  simple  contractility  of  their  sarcode 
or  protoplasm,  a  property'  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  protoplasm 
generally.  He  therefore  opposes  the  opinion  of  Hoeckel  tliat  the 
Gregarina  is  an  Amoeba,  degraded  by  its  parasitic  life. 

The  internal  granular  matter  of  the  Gregarina  is  extremely 
mobile,  like  protoplasm  generally.  ''The  whole  cavity  of  the 
body  is  filled,"  says  Van  Beneden,  ''with  a  granular  matter  formed 
by  a  viscid  liquid,  which  is  perfectly  transparent.  This  holds  in 
suspension  fine  granulations  of  a  rounded  form,  which  are  formed 
by  a  highly  refractive  and  slightly  yellow  matter."  In  this  gran- 
ular matter  the  nucleus  is  suspended.  The  nucleus  is  suiTOunded 
by  a  membrane,  and  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  is  filled  by  a  homo- 
geneous, colorless  and  transparent  liquid.  This  nucleus  contains 
an  inner  vesicle,  or  nucleolus,  which  has  the  singular  feature  of 
spontaneously  appearing  and  disappearing  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  "If  one  of  these  Gregarinoe  of  moderate  size  is  ob- 
served, the  nucleus  is  seen  at  first  provided  with  a  single  nucle- 
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olus,  presenting;  some  Beconds  later  a  great  number  or  little 
refracting  corpuscles,  of  very  variable  dimensions,  which  are  also 
nucleoli.  Some  of  those  enlarge  consiilorably,  nbilat  the  primi- 
tive nucleolus  <limimsbos  in  volume  little  by  little,  finally  disap- 
pearing. The  number  of  nucleoli  varies  at  every  instant."  These 
novel  observations  are  considered  of  great  impoitante  by  Van 
Bcnodon  as  showing  that  the  nucleolus  of  the  Grogarina,  and  con- 
sequently the  nucleoli  of  cells  generally  ai-e  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  devoid  of  a  uiemhrane.  And  he  draws  the  inference 
"that  the  nucleus  of  a  ecU  is  not  necessarily  a  vesicle,  and  that 


Development  o/  GregarlnB. 

contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  a  nucleus  of  a  cell  may 
be  equally  devoid  of  membrane,"  though  we  may  ndd  tUat  he  saw 
it  in  the  Gregarina  of  the  lobster.  Van  Benedcu  disttnguisl)es 
three  kinds  of  motions  in  the  Gregarinie.  1.  Tbey  present  a  vcrj' 
slow  movement  of  translation,  in  a  straight  line  and  without  tlie 
possibility  of  distinguishing  any  contraction  of  the  ivalls  of  the 
body  which  could  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  movement. 
It  seems  impossible  to  account  for  this  kind  of  motion.  2.  Tbe 
next  kind  of  movement  consists  in  the  lateral  displacement  of 
every  part,  taking  place  suddenly  and  often  very  violently,  from  a 
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more  or  less  considerable  part  of  its  body.  Then  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  may  be  often  seen  to  throw  itself  out  laterally  by 
a  brusque  and  instantaneous  movement,  forming  an  angle  with  the 
anterior  part.  3.  Owing  to  the  contractions  of  the  body  the  gran- 
ules within  the  body  move  about. 

Develojyment.  The  history  of  Gregarina  has  been  worked  out 
by  Siebold,  Stein,  Lieberkuhn,  and  more  recently  by  E.  Van  Bene- 
den.  The  course  of  development  is  as  follows  :  the  worm-like 
adult,  Cr.  gigantea  (Fig.  131,  K,  n  nucleus,  L,  two  individuals  nat- 
ural size),  which  is  common  in  lobsters  on  the  European  coast  in 
May,  June  and  August,  becomes  encysted  in  September  in  the 
walls  of  the  rectum  of  the  lobster,  the  cysts  (Fig.  131,  A)  appear- 
ing like  ''little  white  grains  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  ^mall 
pin."  When  thus  encysted  the  animal  loses  its  nucleus,  and  the 
granular  contents  of  the  cyst  divide  into  two  masses  (B),  like  the 
beginning  of  the  segmentation  of  the  3'olk  of  the  higher  animals. 
The  next  step  is  not  figured  by  Van  Beneden,  and  we  therefore 
introduce  some  figures  from  Lieberkuhn  which  show  how  the  gran- 
ular mass  breaks  up  into  zoospores  (called  by  authors  *'  pseudo- 
navicellae,"  and  by  Lieberkuhn  "  psorosperms "  )  with  hard  shells. 
After  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  and  vesicle,  and  when  the 
encysted  portion  has  become  a  homogeneous  granular  mass,  this 
mass  divides  into  a  number  of  rounded  balls  (Fig.  131,  C). 
These  balls  consist  of  fine  granules,  which  are  the  zoospores  in 
their  first  stage  (Fig.  131,  N).  They  then  become  spindle-shaped 
(O),  and  fill  the  cyst  (Fig.  131,  M),  the  balls  having  oiean while 
disappeared.  From  these  zoospores  are  expelled  AracBba-like 
masses  of  albumen  (D,  E)  which,  as  Van  Beneden  remarks,  ex- 
actly resemble  the  Protama^ba  already  described.  This  moner- 
like  being,  without  a  nucleus,  is  the  young  Gregarina. 

But  soon  the  Amoeba  characters  arise.  The  moner-like  3'oung 
(Fig.  131,  D,  E)  now  undergoes  a  further  change.  Its  outer  por- 
tion becomes  a  thick  layer  of  a  brilliant,  perfectly  homogeneous 
protoplasm,  entirel}^  free  from  granules,  which  surrounds  the  cen- 
tral granular  contents  of  the  cytode  (Ilajckel)  or  non-nucleated 
cell.  This  is  the  Ama^ba  stage  of  the  young  Gregarina,  the  body, 
as  in  the  Amceba,  consisting  of  a  clear  cortical  and  granular  me- 
dullary or  central  portion. 

The  next  step  is  the  appearance  of  two  arm-like  projections 
(Fig.  131,  F),  comparable  to  the  pseudopods  of  an  Amoeba.     One 
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of  these  arms  elongates,  and  separating  forms  a  perfect  Gregarina. 
Soon  afterwards  the  other  arm  elongates,  absorbs  the  moner-like 
mass  and  also  becomes  a  perfect  Gregarina.  This  elongated  stage 
is  called  a  Pseudofilaria  (Fig.  131,  G).  No  nucleus  has  yet  ap- 
peared. In  the  next  stage  (Fig.  131,  H,  n,  nucleus)  the  bo<iy  is 
shorter  and  broader,  and  the  nucleus  appears,.wliile  a  number  of 
granules  collect  at  one  end,  indicating  a  head.  After  this  the 
body  shortens  a  little  more  (I,  J),  and  then  attains  the  elongated, 
worm-like  form  of  the  adult  Gregarina  (K).  Van  Beneden  thus 
sums  up  the  phases  of  growth  : — 

1 .  The  Moner  phase. 

2.  The  generating  Cj'tode  phase. 

3.  The  Pseudo-lilaria  phase. 

4.  The  Protoplast*  (adult  Gregarina). 

5.  The  encysted  Gregarina. 

6.  The  sporogony  phase  (producing  zoospores). 

It  seems  evident  that  the  mode  of  development  of  the  Gregarina 
in  part  corresponds  quite  closely  with  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
Moners ;  for  example,  it  becomes  encysted,  f.  e.,  sexually  mature, 
produces  zoospores  (pscudonavicellae),  and  from  these  zoospores 
issues  the  young  or  larval  form  of  the  Gregarina.  These  zoospores 
abound  in  damp  places  and  are  devoured  by  insects  and  worms. 
After  the}'  are  swallowed  the  shells  burst  and  the  Amoeba-like 
young  are  set  free  in  the  body  of  their  host. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  here  a  total  absence  of  sexual  repro- 
duction. .The  Moner-stagc  arises  by  self-division  of  the  contents 
of  the  cyst,  a  process  analogous  to  the  segmentation  of  the  yolk 
of  eggs ;  and  the  Pseudofilariae  arise  by  self-division  of  the  young 
in  the  Moner-stage,  t.  e.,  b}'  a  budding  process. 
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III.   THE  nniZOFODA. 

Structure  and  Ilahitn.  We  have  almost  anticipated  a  (1c6nition 
or  tbe  Rliizopoila,  of  wliitb  the  Amoeba,  or  Protean  animalcule,  is 
tbe  simijlest  form,  by  our  frcfjiient  references  to  tbe  "Amceba- 
form"  or  "  Amo;ba-likc"  stages  in  the  Moncra  and  Gregarinas. 
The  Amoeba  is  the  starting  point,  tbe  unit  of  tbe  uucleate<l  Pro- 
tozoa, tbe  primitive,  ancestral  form  to  wbicli  the  members  of  tbe 
subkingilom  may  be  rediiceil.  Until  tlie  Monero  were  discovered 
the  Amceba  was  regarded  ns  the  lowest  possilile  animal. 

With  tbe  form  of  the  Monera,  a  sluipeless  mass  of  protoplasm, 
changing  each  instant,  throwing  ont  threads  or  larger  protrusiooa 
of  tlie  lio<ly,  tbe  Amrclia  possesses  ^.^ 

a  distinct  organ.  tl)e  nucleus,  and 
its  boily  mass  is  divide{l  into  a  | 
clear  cortical  and  a  medullary 
granular  mass ;  tbe  outer  bigbly 
contractile,  tbe  inner  granular 
portion  acting  virtually  as  a  stock  I 
of  food.  Tbcse  grarnlea,  like  tbe 
grains  of  chlorophyll  in  vegetable 
cells  and  Diatoms  and  Desmida,  circulate  in  regular  fixed  cur- 
rents, acconling  to  J.  II.  Clark.  (See  Fig.  132,  after  Clark;  the 
nanal  form  of  Amteba.  diffiuens  Ebrenijcrg,  magiiiHed  100  diam- 
eters ;  the  arrows  indicate  tliq  course  of  the  circulating  food.  The 
head  end  is  knobbed,  and  within  free  from  granules.)  We  have 
then  in  Amceba : — 

1.  A  lindens,  probably  representing  llie  nucleus  and  ovary  of 
the  Infusoria. 

2.  A  head  and  posterior  end. 

3.  A  circulation  analogous  to  that  of  the  Infusoria. 

This  animal,  as  we  may  justly  call  it,  since  it  takes  in  living 
protozoans  and  rejects  their  sJiella,  has  the  power  of  moving  in 
a  particular  direction,  one  end  of  the  body  always  advancing 
first ;  which  indicates  the  rudiments  of  a  nervous  and  muscular 
power;  and  can  swallow,  digest  and  circulate  its  foot!,  Wlrether 
it  gives  out  nitrogen  and  absorbs  oxj'gen  or  not  is  unknown.  It 
reproduces  by  self-division,  and  some  allied  forms  by  the  produc- 
tion of  monad-like,  flagellate  spores. 

The  Am'oiba  is  a.  fresh-natcr  form,  living  on   the  stems  and 
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leaves  of  fresh-^vtiter  plants.     The  lute  11.  J.  Clark,  our  .most  emi- 
nent microscopist,  thus  describes  its  habits  in  his  "  Mind  in  Na- 
ture."    "The  three  figures  represent  the  various"  forms  which! 
have  seen  the  same  individual  assume,  whilst  I  had  it  under  the 
microscope,  as  it  crept  over  the  water-plants  upon  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  dwell.     The  most  usual  form  which  it  assumed  is 
that  of  an  elongated  oval  (A),  but  from  time  to  time  the  sides  of 
its  body  would  project  either  in  the  form  of  simple  bulgings  (B), 
or  suddenly  it  would  spread  out  from  several  parts  of  the  body 
(C),  as  if  it  were  falling  apart ;  just  as  you  must  have  seen  a  drop 
of  water  do  on  a  dusty  floor,  or  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  surface  of 
water;  and  then  again  it  retracted   these  transparent  arms  and 
became  perfectl}'  smooth  and  rounded,  resembling  a  drop  of  slimy, 
mucous  matter,  such  as  is  oftentimes  seen  about  the    stems  of 
aquatic  plants." 

Pelomyxa.  (Fig.  134)  is  a  fresh-water  Amoeba-like  form,  but  pro- 
vided with  spicules.  Under  the  name  of  Amctha  sabnlnsa  Prof. 
Leidy  describes*  a  form  which  he  thinks  *'is  probabl}*  a  member 
of  the  genus  Pelomyxa,"  and  which  is  characterized  by  the  com- 
paratively enormous  quantity  of  quartzose  sand  which  it  swallows 
with  its  food.  ''The  animal  might  be  viewed  as  a  bag  of  sand  !" 
It  is  from  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and 
was  found  on  the  muddj"  bottom  of  ponds  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jerse3'.  It  is  possibly  Pamphagus  mutabilis^  figured  by  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  in  the  ''American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts," 
1853.  Another  form  resembling  Greef's  Pelomj'xa,  and  found 
by  Professor  Leid3'  in  a  pond  in  New  Jersey,  is  Deinamceba 
mirabiUs;-\  its  body  bristles  with  minute  spicules.  He  has  also 
described  in  the  same  Proceedings  (p.  88)  Gromia  terricola^  which 
lives  in  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  mosses  growing  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  bricks  of  the  pavements  of  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
lie  thus  graphically  describes  this  singular  form.  *'  Imagine  an 
animal,  like  one  of  our  autumnal  spiders,  stationed  at  the  centre 
of  its  well  spread  net ;  imagine  every  thread  of  this  net  to  be  a 
living  extension  of  the  animal,  elongating,  branching,  aiul  becom- 
ing eonflucnt  so  as  to  form  a  most  intricate  net ;  and  imagine 
every  thread  to  exhibit  actively  moving  currents  of  a  viscid  liquid 
both  outward  and  inward,  carrying  along  particles  of  food  and 

*  Proceedings  of  Uie  Academy  of  Natund  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1674.    p.  8B. 
tl.  c.  p.  142. 
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dirt,   and   you   have   some   idea   of  the   general   character  of  a 
Gromia." 

A  convenient  division  of  the  Rhizopods  is  into  two  groups, 
Foraminifera  and  Rudiolaria.    Schultze  divides  tlie  former  into  : — 

1.  Nnda^  or  naked  forms,  such  as  Amoeba  and  Actinophrys. 

2.  Monothalamia^  forming  a  one-chambered  shell,  but  with  the 
animal  undivided,  living  in  the  simple  hollow  of  the  shell.  Fresh- 
water forms  are  Arcella,  DiOhigia  and  Gromia,  while  Cornuspini 
is  a  marine  form. 

3.  Pohjthahimia,  with  many- chambered  shells  ;  all  marine.  The 
three  divisions  are  represented  by  (1)  Acervulina,  (2)  Nodosaria 
and  (3)  Miliola,  Rotalina,  Globigerina,  Textularia,  Nummulina, 
l^olystomella,  etc. 

The  Rhizopods  are  divided  by  Ilaeckel  into  1.  Acyttaria^  or  the 
one  and  many  chambered  Foraminifera;  2.  The  Hdiozoa^  repre- 
sented b}*^  Actinosphmrhim  {ActinophryH)  Elchhornii^oT  sun-animal- 
oule ;  and  3.  The  Radhlaria,  These  last  two  groups  he  divides 
(a)  into  the  Monocyttaria  (represented  by  Cyrtidosphaera,  Thalassi- 
colla  and  Acanthometra,  etc.)  and  (6)  the  PoZycyf^aria,. represented 
by  Collozoum,  Sphaerozoura  and  Collosphsera.  Hfleekel,  who  has 
studied  these  Radiolaria  more  than  any  one  else,  though  Johannes 
ISIiiller  gave  us  the  first  definite  information  about  them,  says  that 
'^  in  the  lower  forms  they  are  allied  to  the  sun-animalcules  and 
Foraminifera,  but  the  higher  forms  are  much  more  highly  devel- 
oped. They  differ  from  both  the  Actinophr^'s  and  Foraminifera, 
in  that  the  central  part  of  the  body  is  made  up  of  many  cells, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  membrane.  This  closed,  more  or 
less  spherical  ''central  capsule"  is  surrounded  by  a  slimy  laj'cr 
of  protoplasm,  from  which  thousands  of  very  fine  threads  radi- 
ate, and  often  branch  out  and  anastomose.  Among  them  are 
scattered  numerous  yellow  cells,  which  contain  starch  granules." 
(Whether  these  yellow  cells  are  parasitic  organisms,  or  belong  to 
the  animal,  is  not  yet  known.)  Most  Radiolaria  are  provided  with 
a  highly  developed  silicious  frame-work,  like  the  outer  shell  of  a 
nest  of  Chinese  carved  balls,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  studded 
with  spines  ;  but  both  the  form  of  the  silicious  box  and  the  spines 
varies  greatly,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  plate  in  volume 
III*  (after  J.  Miiller),  illustrating  the  Polycystina.     Some  Radio- 


•  Explanation  of  the  pl:ite.    Fig.  1,  Tefropr/lfi  octacanihn :  Fiff.  2.  Haliomma  ampUMiit- 
CU8 ;  Fig.  3,  Hiiliomma  longi^inuni ;  Fig.  4,  Haliomma  hexacanthum ;  Fig.  5.  IlaliommaJ 
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laria  have  a  many  cIiambcrGd  shell  like  those  of  the  Polytba- 
lamia. 

While  the  Foraminifcra  live  mostly  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
(some,  however,  occurring  between  tide  marks)  on  etoncs  and  sea- 
weeds, creeping  over  sand  and  mud  by  means  or  their  pseudopods, 
the  marine  Radiolaria  for  the  most  part  float  with  outstretched 
pseudopods  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They  occur  in  countless 
numbers,  but  ore  usually  so  small  that  until  1858  they  had  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked  by  naturalists.  The  compound,  or  so- 
cial forms,  such  as  Collosphisra,  are  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter, 
while  most  of  the  simple  species  cannot  be  peen  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  Polycyatina  occur  fossil  in  abundance  at  Barbadoea, 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  Nicobar  islands. 

DevelopmetU.  So  far  as  is  knonn  Amoiba  multiplies  its  kind  only 
by  the  simplest  mode  of  reproduction  known,  that  of  self-divis- 
ion.    The  following  Ggure  (133),  copied  from  Hiecket,  represents 


highly  m.ignified,  Amceba  aphcerococcus,  a  fresh-water  species  with- 
out a  contractile  vesicle,  in  the  process  of  fission;  at  B  is  the 
encysted  Amoeba  in  its  "resting  stage."  It  now  consists  of  a 
spherical  lump  of  protoplasm  (d),  in  which  is  a  iincIeuB  (c)  with 
its  nucleolus  (b)  and  tlie  whole  surrounded  by  a  cyst  or  cell- 
racmbrane  (c)-     U  breaks  the  cell-wall  and   becomes  free  as  «t 
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A.     Self-division  then  begins  as  al  C,  the  nucleus  donbling  itself, 
until  at  Da  and  Db,  ivc  have  as  a  result  two  individiiaU. 

In  I'elomyxa,  a  higher  form  than  Ani<cba,  we  liave  according  to 
Greer  a  produetion  ot  ciliated  zoos^wrcs.  Tliis  fovm,  described 
by  Grcef  under  llie  name  of  PkI- 
omyxa  palastris  (Fig.  134,  A,  a, 
clear  portion  ;  b  diatoms  eneloscd 
in  the  body  mass),  lives  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  pooln,  and 
ivhen  first  seen  resembles  little 
dark  balls  of  mud  ■04--0u  inch 
in  diameter.  The  body  mass 
contains  numerous  vaeiiolee  (liled 
with  water,  and  numbers  of  nu- 
clei and  spicules.  These  nuclei 
and  spicules  have  a  dancing  mo- 
tion, like  the  ordinary  Brownian  rdomjxn  pnlustrls. 
movements  of  molecules.  There  arc  also  nnmeroiis  hyaline,  oval 
or  rounded  bodies  which  Greef  calls  "shining  bodies,"  and  which 
originate  from  the  nuclei.  They  increase  by  division  witliin  the 
body-mass  of  the  Pelorayxa,  becoming  Araochn-like  bodies  (Fig. 
134,  B,  n  nucleus,  c  contractile  vesicle)  which  issue  in  great  num- 
bers Horn  the  parent-mass.  These  Amoeboid  forms  gradually  pass 
into  flagellate  zoospores  (Fig.  134,  C)  with  a  nucleus  and  con- 
tractile vesicle,  it  thus  seems  that  the  zoospores  of  this  Rhizopod 
are  produced  witliout  tlie  animal  becoming  encysted. 

As  regards  tlio  development  of  Aetinophiys  and  the  allied  spiny 
forms, Greef  thinks  that  besides  being  formed  by  direct  self-division, 
there  is  a  resting  or  encysted  stage.  "  The  latter  consists  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sarcode  bod3--mass  from  the  inner  boundary 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  bases  of  the  radial  spines,  leaving  a 
rather  wide  empty  border,  and  its  becoming  invested  by  a  double 
coat,  viz.,  a  linn  inner  one,  wlien  empty,  dotted,  as  if  perforated, 
and  an  outer  hyaline  one." 

According  to  Schneider,  Actinopliryu  Eiclikornii  undergoes  di- 
vision ;  tlie  central  mass  divides  twice  or  thrice.  Then  the  alveo- 
lar cortical  layer  disappears,  and  each  mass  resulting  fiom  the 
self-division  becomes  encysted.  This  process  is  undergone  in  two 
(lays.     It  remains  encysted  through  the  winter  until  the  beginning 
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of  May,  when  the  c\-st  drops  off  and  a  small  Actinophrj's  with  a 
number  of  nuclei  appears. 

As  an  example  of  the  reproduction  of  these  forms  by  fission, 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  Gromia  social  is,  figured  b\'  Archer.  He 
represents  the  body  of  a  Gromia  after  having  undergone  a  trans- 
verse self-fission,  having  in  each  portion  a  nucleus  with  its  niitle- 
olus,  the  upper  segment  giving  off  branched  pseudopodia  as  usual. 

Of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  shelled  Amoebie  or  Forami- 
nifera  (Polythalamia),  numerous  and  often  accessible  as  these 
animals  are,  we  know  but  little.  In  fact,  we  have  only  the  frag- 
mentarj'  observations  of  Max  Schullze,  made  in  1856,  on  a  species 
of  Miliola  sent  him  from  Trieste.  lie  says  that  this  Forarainifer, 
after  remaining  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  in  the  same  place  on 
the  side  of  the  jar,  became  surrounded  with  a  thin  layer  of  brown- 
ish mud,  so  that  the  shell  was  lost  to  view.  On  the  15th  of  May 
he  noticed  that  small,  round,  sharply  defined  bodies  escaped  from 
the  brownish  slimy  mass,  and  after  some  hours  as  many  as  forty 
such  bodies  surrounded  the  Miliola.  These  round  bodies  were 
young  Foraminifera  in  calcareous  shells  with  one  tuni,  but  no  inner 
walls,  somewhat  resembling  Cornuspira,  and  with  pseudopwlia 
already  like  those  of  the  adult.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
shell  of  the  3'oung  is  formed  within  the  parent.  Schultze  aiMs 
tjiat  the  almost  complete  want  of  organic  contents  in  the  shell  of 
the  parent  at  this  time,  rendered  it  probable  that  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  its  body  had  passed  into  those  of  the  3'oung. 

Of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  Radiolaria,  Prof.  Cienkow- 
ski  afforded,  in  1871,  the  first  definite  information.  He  states  that 
*'J.  Miiller  saw  in  the  interior  of  an  Acanthometra  a  swarming  of 
small  monad-like  vesicles,  which  moved  about  for  a  time,  and 
then  changed  themselves  into  Actinophrys-like  structures.  After- 
wards," Ilieckel  saw,  first,  in  Sphserozoids,  *'the  contents  of  the 
capsules  break  up  into  many  vesicles,  and  secondl}',  in  JSpha^ro- 
zoum,  he  observed  masses  of  vesicles  which  exhibited  a  vibratory 
movement."  Lastly,  Schneider  had  noticed  in  Thalassicolla  groiips 
of  amoeboid  vesicles  with  movable  flagellum-like  processes.  These 
facts  rendered  it  probable,  what  Cienkowski  has  proved,  that  the 
Radiolaria  reproduce  by  motile  germs,  i.e.,  zoospores. 

He  studied  the  compound  forms,  such  as  Collospha^ra  and  Cello- 
zoum,  which  are  composed  of  aggregations  of  capsules  (Fig.  135  A, 
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a  capsule  of  a  young  Collositlirern  without  the  latticed  slieil).  Held 
together  by  a  coininon  mass  of  protoplasm.  Those  capsules  are 
separated  by  a  certain  interval  from  one  another,  while  the  proto- 
plasm binding  tliom  together  consists  of  alveoli  (vesicles)  of 
various  sizes,  between  and  on  to  which  sarcodic  threads  and  net- 
works are  disposed.  "I  always  found,"  he  adds,  "the  capsules 
supported  on  the  surface  of  tlic  alveoli,  often  lenticular,  com- 
pressed, and  enclosed  by  a  radiating  layer  of  proto|)lasm,  which 
also  spreads  itself  over  the  .ilveoli,  and  passed  over  continuously 
into  the  sarcodic  envelope  of  neighboring  capsules.  Besides  those 
alveoli    which    carry   capsules,    there   are  Fin.  iM. 

many  smaller,  whicli  .ire  free    from   ca|>- 
snles." 

C'oHoJip/iwra  npuioKa  (Fig-  135,  B)  pos- 
sesses a  fenestrated  shell  beset  with  small 
spines,  which  encloses  a  capsule  with  a 
protoplasmic  investment.  Fig.  135,  B,  n, 
indicates  the  problematical  yellow  cells. 
Fig.  135,  A,  indicates  a  young  capsule  of 
another  spineless  species,  C.  Iluxleyi 
Miill.  The  young  capsule  of  tliis  species 
is  naked,  embodded,  without  any  shell,  in 
a  radiated  protoplasmic  sheath,  not  emar- 
ginated  by  any  sharply  marked  envel- 
ope. "In  this  stage  they  often  divide 
themselves  by  fission  into  two  halves. 
Not  until  maturer  age  does  the  capsule 
obtain  a  resisting  membrane,  and  become 
enclosed  in  a  fenestrated  shell. 

The  next  ch.ange  which  takes  place  in 
the  capsule  is  its  division  into  a  number 
of  little  spheroids.  This  process  is  accouiiilished  in  a  single  day 
in  C.  Haxleyi.  These  spheroids  become  monad-like  bodies,  filling 
the  capsule  with  a  mass  of  eorpiieeles  having  a  tremulous  move- 
ment, aud  whicli  finally  swarm  .out  in  all  directions  (Fig.  135,  B) 
from  the  capsule  as  true  zoospores  (C).  The  capsules  now  die 
and  break  up.  These  zoospores  are  provided  with  two  long  cilia. 
In  tiie  interior  are  a  few  oil  drops,  and  a  little  crystalline  rod, 
which  sometimes  projects  out  of  the  body. 

'Among  the  swarms  of  swimming  zoospores  lay  many  motion- 
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less  ones  dispersed,"  continues  Cienkowski.  "They  were  round 
or  angular,  with  drawn-out  points,"  and  one  or  more  constrictions 
could  be  seen  in  them  (Fig.  135,  D).  ''Apparently  they  were  de- 
velopmental stages  of  the  zoospores,  obtained  as  they  were  in 
course  of  formation  from  the  contents  of  the  capsule."  Cienkowski 
observed  the  same  process  in  CoUozoum  inerme^  thus  substanti- 
ating his  observations  on  Collospha?ra. 

In  the  Rhizopods,  then,  we  know  certainl}'  two  modes  of  repro- 
duction : — 

A.  By  self-division,  as  in  Amoeba. 

B.  By  the  production  of  zoospores,  as  in  the  Radiolaria. 
In  the  latter  the  following  phenomena  take  place  :  — 

1.  The  capsule  is  filled  with  spheroids  by  a  probable  division  of 
the  contents  of  the  capsule,  as  in  the  encysted  stage  of  Moners 
and  Gregarinida. 

2.  The  "out-swarming"  of  zoospores. 
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Introduction  to  General  Biology.* — Though  the  plan  of  this 
little  manual  is  good,  being  identical  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
examination  questions  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  In- 
struction at  South  Kensington,  we  cannot  speak  favorably  of  its 
execution,  or  advise  the  use  of  the  book  in  this  country,  unless 
carefully  revised.  A  want  of  special  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  the  usually  execrable  woodcuts,  wherever  not  copied  from 
other  works,  detract  seriously  from  the  value  of  the  book. 

Publications  of  Wheeler's  SuRVEv.t — Besides  the  maps  is- 
sued by  this  survey  we  now  have  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  collected 
in  the  years  1871,  1872  and  1873,  with  descriptions  of  a  few  new 
species,  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  botanist, 
aided  by  Messrs.  Iloopes,  Olney,  Vasey,  Eaton,  James  and  Austin. 

The  report  upon  the  birds  collected  in  Utah  and  Nevada  during 
the  same  years,  by  Dr.  Yarrow,  abounds  in  notes  .on  habits  and 
geographical  distribution. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana.  J — While  this  last  3'ear's 
report  of  the  Survey  is  mainly  on  economic  geology,  as  ft  should 
be,  it  contains  some  archaeological  and  paloeontological  notes  of 
interest. 

BOTANY. 

Yucca  filamentosa.  —  Dr.  P^ngelmann's  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  genus  Yucca,  and  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley's  discoveries  in 
relation  to  the  yucca  moth,  §  have  turned  attention  generally  to 
this  famil}'  of  plants.  The  Yucca  JUamentosa  is  the  species  most 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  central  United  States.     It  is  found 
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growing  wild  in  Virginia  and  southward.  The  generic  name 
Yvcca  is  supposed  to  be  of  Indian  origin  ;  its  signification  is  cot 
known.  The  specific  nauiQ  Jthcmniiosa  is  expressive  of  the  thread- 
like filaments  found  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  The  popular 
names  of  this  plant  are  Spanish  bayonet,  Adam's  needle  and  bear 
grass.  The  name  first  mentioned  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
form  of  the  leaves.  In  the  backwoods  of  West  Tennessee  this 
yucca  is  called  "bar  grass,"  "bar"  probabl}^  being  the  rural  for 
bear ;  the  tough  leaves  are  used  there  for  suspending  meat  in  the 
fem(>kfr»-house.  The  peculiar  perfume  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
is  not  perceptible  in  the  daytime.  I  have  known  floriculturists 
who  have  had  the  plants  in  their  gardens  for  years  without  dis- 
covering that  they  possessed  fragrance.  Tn  this  latitude,  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  the  perfume  begins  to  exhale  about  7  o'clock,  p.m. 
It  is  sufficiently  like  that  given  off  from  a  wasp  when  disturbed, 
to  make  nervous  persons  uneasy  if  unacquainted  with  its  origin. 
It  is  worth}'  of  note  that  the  Yucca  moth  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  plant  soon  after  its  perfume  becomes  perceptible.  This  sam- 
mer,  having  a  blooming  plant  of  the  Y.  Jilamentosa  in  m}'  garden, 
I  determined  to  see  what  I  could  of  its  wonders  for  myself;  mj 
tools  were  a  simple  hand  inicroscope  and  a  number  of  little 
tarlatan  bags  with  draw  strings.  With  the  latter,  four  experi- 
ments were  tried.  The  first  one  was  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
flower  to  pollenize  itself.  Four  large  buds  on  diflferent  branches 
and  almost  ready  to  open,  were  selected,  a  bag  was  drawn  over 
each  of  these  and  fastened  b}'  the  draw  string  to  the  stem  beyond 
the  flower.  With  the  view  of  throwing  as  much  strength  as  pos- 
sible into  the  flowers  operated  on,  all  the  other  flowers  on  these 
branches  were  removed.  The  buds  expanded  in  their  gauzy  cov- 
ering as  perfectly  as  their  unveiled  sisters,  but  like  nuns  of  an- 
other order  they  drooped  and  died,  leaving  no  progeny  behind 
them.  The  second  experiment  was  to  pollenize  the  flower,  by 
itself,  artificially.  The  buds  were  gently  opened  and  some  pollen 
scraped  from  their  anthers  with  a  small  penknife  and  placed  in  the 
entrance  to  the  stigmatic  tube.  The  buds  were  then  enveloped  in 
bags  and  the  branches  stripped  off*  the  other  flowers  and  buds  as  in 
the  former  case.  These  also  failed  to  develop  seeds.  The  third 
experiment  was  to  pollenize  artificially  from  another  plant.  The 
operation  was  conducted  like  the  above,  and  like  the  above 
failed  to  produce  seeds.     The  fourth  experiment  was  to  jToUenize 
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artificially  from  olber  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  One  large  per- 
fect capsule  of  seed  resulted  from  this  attempt.  In  this  capsule 
the  indentations  around  the  middle,  which  forms  so  constant  a 
feature  in  this  species  was  not  present.  Was  this  variation  from 
the  usual  form  the  result  of  unusually  perfect  fertilization,  or  from 
the  protection  from  the  puncture  of  insect  afforded  the  seed-pod 
by  the  gauze?  This  peculiarity  of  the  seed-pods  of  the  filamen- 
tosa  calls  for  further  investigation.  If  it  be  a  development  of  the 
natural  growth  of  the  plant  and  not  caused  by  external  agencies, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  may  be  made  to  vary  as  in  the 
above  case.  If  it  be  caused  by  deficient  fertilization  or  from  the 
puncture  of  insects,  why  are  the  indentations  so  uniforml}^  in  the 
middle  of  the  capsule? 

In  the  three  experiments  where  pollen  was  used,  the  pollen  was 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  position  in  each  flower, 
viz.,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  stigmatic  tube ;  the  result  con- 
firms the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Engelmann  in  relation  to  the  difli- 
culty  of  this  flower  being  pollenized  by  other  natural  agencies 
than  that  afforded  by  the  j-ueca  moth.  She  thrusts  her  mass  of 
pollen  far  into  the  stigmatic  opening,  thus  insuring  fertilization. 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  yucca  plant  preceded  the  yucca  moth  in  exist- 
ence, the  plant  is  so  prolific  in  bloom  and  in  seeds,  that  if  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  flowers  were  fertilized  by  the  usual  agen- 
cies, there  would  still  be  enough  seeds  produced  to  perpetuate  the 
species  abundantly  ;  for  each  capsule  contains  from  one  to  three 
hundred  seeds.  After  the  seeds  on  my  plant  had  turned  black 
and  before  the  yucca  grubs  had  eaten  out,  forty-one  capsules  were 
carefully  examined,  of  these  twenty-four  contained  grubs,  one  held 
six  of  the  little  fellows.  In  no  case  was  there  more  than  one  grub 
found  in  the  ^me  end  of  a  row  of  seeds,  occasionally  one  was 
found  at  each  end  of  a  row  and  the  grubs  were  found  quite  as  of- 
ten at  one  end  as  at  the  other  of  the  capsules.  My  plant  was  fre- 
quently disturbed.  It  would  appear  from  the  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  capsules  without  grubs,  that  the  moth  may  be  more 
successful  in  fertilizing  the  flowers  when  disturbed,  than  in  find- 
ing a  safe  harbor  for  her  eggs.  If  the  discoveries  made  in  regard 
to  the  fertilization  of  this  plant  can  be  sustained  on  further  inves- 
tigation, more  than  ordinary  intelligence  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
yucca  moth,  1st,  for  her  foresight  in  making  read}'  the  way  for 
her  progeny  to  be  supported,  and  this,  by  indirect  means ;  2nd,  in 
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her  wise  disposition  of  her  eggs  so  tliat  the  larvae  cannot  interfere 
with  eacli  other's  supply  of  food.  May  not  this  little  insect  while 
fluttering  around  within  the  flower,  seeking  a  place  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  accidentally  become  lad^n  with  pollen?  Then,  when  her 
work  is  done  and  she  ascends  the  stigma  to  regale  herself  with  its 
sweets,  she  brings  her  pollen-laden  antennfe  in  contact  with  the 
stigmatic  surface,  thus  unwittingl}'  performing  her  part  in  this  life 
drama. — J.  M.  Milligan. 

TiiK  DiSTiN'CTivE  Features  of  Apple  Flowers.  —  We  make 
a  brief  abstract  of  an  essay  on  this  subject  b}'  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal, 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  essay  is  conUiined  in 
vol.  iii  of  the  Report  of  the  State  Pomological  Society.  Each  flower 
bud  of  Ihe  api)le  contains  rive  to  eight  flowers.  The  centre  flower 
opens  first,  and  is  often  provided  with  poor  anthers  ;  it  is  most  likely 
to  set  for  fruit  so  far  as  the  author  has  observed.  The  immense 
number  and  often  very  great  similarity  of  varieties  of  apples  make 
it  often  dilllcult  to  recognize  and  define  them  by  the  fruit  alone, 
as  is  mostly  done.  No  pomologists  that  he  could  hear  of  have 
made  any  use  of  the  flowers  of  apples  as  a  means  of  classifying 
them.  He  says,  ^'  the  petal  of  the  red  astrachan  is  one  and  a 
fourth  inches  long  by  three- fourths  broad.  It  is  ovate.  The 
petal  of  a  Tolman  Sweet  is  twelve-sixteenths  b}'  seven-sixteenths 
of  an  inch,  and  is  elliptical.  Its  length  is  about  the  breadth  of 
the  red  astrachan.  The  petal  of  the  Porter  is  thirteen-sixtcenths  by 
twelve-sixteenths  and  is  nearly  orbicular.  It  is  also  cordate  at  the 
base,  difTerent  from  the  other  two  varieties.  Large  numbers  of 
flowers  were  examined  on  several  trees  of  each,  except  the  Porter. 
The  pettil  of  the  sweet  bough  is  seventeen-sixteenths  by  fourteen- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  broadl}'  ovate,  with  a  stem  or  claw 
longer  than  either  of  the  other  three  varieties  mentioned.  Other 
varieties  were  examined  with  similar  results.  The  styles  also 
vary  much  in  size  and  in  other  respects  in  different  varieties. 
They  are  usually  united  about  half-way,  and  mostly  smooth  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length.  In  the  Tolman  Sweet,  the  styles  are 
united  in  one  small  column  for  half  their  length,  then  appear 
larger.  The  upper  half  of  the  styles  are  closely  covered  and 
bound  together  b}'  a  dense  woolly  substance,  unlike  the  styles  of 
any  other  variety  examined.  The  sepals  also  differ  considerably 
in  diflercnt  varieties."     The  author  is  confident  that  much  use 
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can  be  made  of  the  flowers  in  defining  varieties  of  apples.  This 
may  seem  a  simple  matter  to  botanists,  but  it  must  be  new  to 
most  pomologists,  for  some  of  the  best  of  them  say  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  flowers  of  apples. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Note  on  the  Synonymy  of  Telea  Polyphe3ids.* — In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  March  18,  1872,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Kirby  prefers  the  name  jyaphia  L.,  for  our  common  species  of 
Telea,  and  says :  ''  It  has,  I  think,  been  questioned  whether  Cra- 
mer's Attacus  polyphemus^  from  Jamaica,  is  identical  with  this 
common  species."  It  is  Dr.  Packard  who  writes  of  Cramer's  fig- 
ures under  the  names  "Cecropia,"  "Polyphemus"  and  "Prome- 
thea,"  as  received  from  the  West  Indies,  that  they  "  would  load 
one  to  suppose  that  they  represented  distinct  species,"  from  those 
we  know  from  the  United  States  under  these  names  (Proc.  Ent. 
Soc.  Phil.,  1864,  p.  381). 

Having  received  Telea  Polyphemus  from  Matamoras,  collected 
by  my  brother,  Capt.  F.  Harris  Grote,  and  it  having  been  recorded 
from  California  by  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  we  can  assign  a  wide  range 
to  this  species.  Farther  to  the  southward  it  may  be  replaced  by 
the  Mexican  Telea  Montezuma  Grote,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  2,  p. 
118.  My  studies  of  this  Bombycid  lead  me  to  believe  that  tlie 
typical  Attaci  are  entirely  unrepresented  in  tlie  West  India  Islands. 
The  positive  demonstration  of  this  as  a  fact  would  be  highly  inter- 
esting as  throwing  some  light  on  the  geological  history  of  the 
Islands.  I  am,  then,  inclined  to  regard  Cramer's  habitat  for  our 
Attaci  as  erroneous,  and  to  account  for  the  discrepancies  of  iiis 
figures,  by  an  infidelity  of  execution. 

I  do  not  find  any  description  of  a  species  of  Attacus  under  tlie 
name  Polyi^hemus  by  Linne.  The  first  description  seems  to  be 
that  of  Cramer,  and  the  species  is  afterwards  described  under  the 
same  name  by  Fabricius  (Species  Insectorum).  This  corrects  the 
synonymy  proposed  by  Dr.  Packard,  who  cites  Linne  as  authority 
for  the  species,  referring  to  the  "Syst.  Nat.  (1767)." 

Linne  describes  his  B.  papJu'a  first  in  "Syst.  N.  X."  1758,  as 
from  "Guinea,"  p.  496,  No.  4,  and  cites  "Petiv.  Gazoph."  tab. 


*  I  am  indebtLMl  to  Dr.  Hermann  A.  Ilagcu  of  Cambridge,  Maas.,  for  bibliognoetio 
infonnation  iitsed  in  the  present  article. 

AMEU.  NATURALIST,  VOL.  VIII.  43 
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29,  f.  3,  which  I  cannot  consult  and,  doubtfiiUy^  ^^Catesbj"  Car. 
2,  p.  91,  tab.  91.  The  species  intended  by  Linn6  cannot,  I  think, 
be  our  Pol}i)hemu8. 

In  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  1764,  p.  369,  No.  4,  Linn6  describes  in  ex- 
tenso  B,  pciphia  from  septentrional  America,  and  cites  Catesby, 
this  time  without  doubt,  as  also  Petiver  and  Rumphins.  The  de- 
scription hardly  applies  to  our  species,  bnt  this  is  the  only  one 
that  admits  of  the  probability.  Finally  in  the  twelfth  edition  of 
the  '^Systema  Naturae,"  1767,  p.  809,  No.  4,  Linne  cites  Catesby 
again  with  doubt,  and  gives  Guinea,  Asia,  as  the  habitat  of  his  B. 
paphia. 

Of  his  B.  paphin  (Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.)  Linn6  says:  "Ocellus  pri- 
moris  similes  in  medio ;  postice  pallidiores  versus  mai^nem  et 
obsolete  undulate,"  and  "Ocelli  utriusque  alse  in  mare  oblonga, 
in  femina  orbiculati,  quorum  qui  in  aliis  posticis  cincti  nigr.  tIo- 
lacea,"  which  in  part  does  not  agree  with  our  species. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  B,  paphia  of  Linux's  tenth  and  twelfth 
editions  of  his  "Sj'stema  Naturae"  is  not  our  Polyphemus,  while 
that  of  his  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  may  be.  This  latter  will  not  affect  the 
specific  name  of  our  common  species,  which  appears  to  be  cod- 
fined  to  continental  ,North  America  and  not  to  occur  in  the  West 
Indies. — Aug.  R.  Grote. 

The  Reversion  of  Thoroughbred  Animals.* — The  improve- 
ment in  live  stock  has  been  greater  than  in  tillage.  It  has  be^ 
accomplished  by  (1)  selection  of  breeding  animals,  and  (2)  hy 
care  of  tthem.  Both  of  these  are  essential.  Starved  animals  will 
not  thrive,  no  matter  how  well  bred,  and  no  skill  in  care  and 
feeding  will  give  from  poor  breeds  the  best  of  animals.  Special 
excellences  are  the  accumulated  improvements  of  several  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  if  the  care  of  man  be  withdrawn  the 
improved  breed  will  retrace  the  steps  of  its  ancestry  and  revert  to 
its  original  characteristics.  This  theory  has  been  made  a  dogma 
and  the  basis  of  deductions  regarding  the  permanence  of  original 
types  and  the  fleeting  nature  of  acquired  characters.  The  dogma 
finds  a  place  in  scientific  literature  in  papers  read  before  learned 
societies,  and  from  these  sources  the  notion  spreads  through  our 
popular  literature.     It  has  weight  with  a  class  of  fanners  who  do 

*  Read  at  the  Hartford  Meeting  of  the  Amer.  Assoc.  AdT.  Science. 
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not  wish  to  expend  money  and  care  on  their  live  stock — to  have 
the  best  and  care  for  it  in  the  best  manner.  They  suppose  that 
the  moment  their  care  is  withdrawn,  the  objects  of  it  will  begin 
to  "  revert"  to  original  inferiority.  This  wide-spread  belief  greatly 
impedes  the  general  improvement  of  live  stock. 

Instances  of  this  alleged  "reversion"  were  brought  forward  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  are  printed 
among  the  papers  then  delivered.  About  a  month  later  there  was 
a  meeting  held  in  a  neighboring  state.  Stock  breeders  came  from 
England,  from  California,  from  even  the  very  state  where  they  had 
just  been  told  that  ''shorthorns"  were  prone  to  return  to  their 
original  state.  The  meeting  was  for  the  sale  of  improved  animals, 
and  in  30  minutes  the  sale  of  shorthorns  amounted  to  $250,000, 
and  there  also,  within  a  very  short  time,  109  head  of  cattle  were 
sold  for  $382,000.  For  5  cows— the  Duchess  strain— $158,000 
were  paid  —  all  showing  the  faith  of  the  purchasers  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  improved  stock. 

For  some  years  Prof.  Brewer  has  been  investigating  this  subject 
and  seeking  for  proof  of  the  alleged  tendency  to  reversion.  The 
inquiry  only  covered  "  thoroughbreds,'*  and  not  "grades"  nor  "mon- 
grels." To  carefully  worded  inquiries  in  writing,  following  upon 
every  report  of  such  "reversion,"  Prof.  Brewer  has  received  very 
numerous  replies,  and  they  are  unanimously  in  the  negative.  This 
is  certainly  remarkable,  following  upon  the  confident  assertions  that 
animals  so  frequently  exhibited  the  alleged  tendency.  The  in- 
quiries were  pushed  in  the  specific  localities  where  the  reversion 
was  said  to  have  occurred ;  the  questions  have  been  put  to  a  large 
number  of  stock-breeders,  and  finally  have  been  made  by  means 
of  a  printed  circular.  But  the  result  was  always  the  same,  except 
that  a  smile  of  incredulity  extended  over  the  faces  of  some  stock 
breeders  when  such  inquiries  were  put  to  them,  and  they  feared 
they  were  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a  "sell."  No  instances  of  the 
alleged  "  reversion"  having  been  authenticated  in  Prof.  Brewer's 
experience,  he  asks  the  Association  to  aid  in  exposing  and  refut- 
ing the  pernicious  notion. 

Deep  Sea  Explorations.  —  In  a  letter  written  by  Professor 
Wyville  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  "Challenger"  Expedition, 
we  have  some  account  of  the  dredgings  at  great  depths  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean.     After  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several 
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dredgings  were  taken  a  little  to  the  southward,  at  depths  from  100 
to  150  fathoms.     Animal  life  was  very  abundant,  and  it  was  fouDd 
that  the  general  character  of  the  fauna  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  North  Atlantic  —  many  of  the  species  even  being  ideDtical 
with  those  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway.     Between 
Prince  Edward's  Island  and  the  Crozets  they  trawled  in  1,375  and 
1600  fathoms,  and  many  new  forms,  including  two  stalked  crin- 
oids  and  some  deep-sea  sponges  and  sea-urchins,  occurred.    Off 
Kerguelen  Island,  a  fine  sponge  (Rossella)  —  probably  the  Boi- 
sella  antarctica  —  originally  dredged  by  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  near 
the  ice-barrier,  was  obtained.     At  their  most  southerly  station— 
lat.  65°  42'  south,  long.  79°  49'  east  —  the  trawl  brought  up  from 
a  depth  of  1,675  fathoms  a  considerable  number  of  sponges  and 
other  deep-sea  forms.     Dredgings  with  similar  results  were  made 
in  1,800  and  1,900  fathoms.     Again  at  a  depth  of  2,600  fathoms 
Holothurians  were  abundant,  with  several  star-fishes  and  Actinia 
and  an  "elegant  little  Brachiopod."     By  using  the  towing  net 
from  the  surface  as  deep  down  as  150  fathoms,  Mr.  Murray,  one 
of  the  party,  infers  "  that  the  bulk  of  the  material  of  the  bottom 
in  deep  water  is  in  all  cases  derived  from  the  surface." 

The  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.— In  the  account  of  the  chest- 
nut-sided warbler  {Dendroica  Pensylvanica)  in  vol.  I  of  "North 
American  Birds,"  Dr.  Brewer  states  that  ''it  is  not  known  to  breed 
farther  south  than  Massachusetts."  On  May  19,  1871, 1  shot  a 
female  of  this  bird  off  a  nest  of  four  eggs,  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia.  This  locality  is  about  2000  feet  above 
the  sea  and  somewhat  below  lat.  38.  The  nest  was  eighteen 
inches  above  ground  in  a  small  thorn  bush  in  a  swampy  thicket 
With  the  exception  of  being  slightly  smaller,  and  having  the 
chestnut  side  streak  more  faintly  developed  this  bird  does  not 
appreciably  differ  from  specimens  I  have  from  Canada. — Abthub 
C.  Stark,  HUlstead,  Torquay^  England^  Oct.  29,  1874. 

Embryology  of  the  Brachiopods. — Kowalevsky  has  published 
a  fully  illustrated  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  ''Memoires"  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  embryology  of  Argiope  and  other  genera,  and  is  ftilly  corrob- 
orative of  the  studies  of  Prof.  Morse  and  his  opinion  that  the 
Brachio{)ods  are  closely  allied  to  the  Chaetopod  woiius.  A  number 
of  interesting  sections  of  the  embryo  are  figured.     At  one  stage 
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the  larva  would  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  worm.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  writes  that ''  it  was  while  fresh  tVom  the  impres- 
sion produced  oh  me  b}-  the  views  of  the  American  scientist  that 
I  write  the  last  portion  of  mj'  general  review,  although  I  had  pre- 
Wously  arrived  myself  to  the  conclusion,  based  upon  the  homolo- 
gies of  the  muscles  and  setae,  that  the  Brachiopods  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Chsetopod  Annelides." 

Metamorphoses  of  thk  Hair  Worm. — M.  Villot  is  publishing  a 
monograph  of  the  Hair  Worm^in  the  "Archives  de  Zoologie  Ex- 
perimentale."  He  has  found  the  larvae  encj'sted  in  the  larvie  of 
Chironomus,  and  afterwards  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines 
of  fishes,  in  September.  Thus  their  metamorphoses  have  been,  in 
conjunction  with  the  previous  labors  of  Grube,  Leidy,  and  Meiss- 
ner,  cleared  up.  '  The  larvae  are  tadpole-shaped.  The  habits  of 
Gordius  seem  quite  distinct  from  Mermis,  found  living  in  insects. 

A  NEW  Order  of  Hydrozoa.  —  Prof.  Allraan  publishes  in 
"Nature**  a  brief  account  of  his  discovery-  of  a  French  hydroid 
embedded  in  a  sponge,  whicli  he  describes  under  the  name  of 
Stephanoscyphus  mlrabilis^  and  regards  as  the  type  of  a  new  order 
termed  Thecomedtisce,  He  regards  this  animal  as  a  compound 
hydrozoon,  "whose  zooidis  are  included  in  cup-like  receptacles 
resembling  the  hydrothecae  of  the  cal3'ptoblastic  hydroids ;  but 
these  zooids,  instead  of  being  constructed  like  the  hydranths  of 
a  h^'droid  are  formed  on  the  plan  of  a  medusa.  It  has  plainly 
very  decided  affinities  with  the  Hydroida,  but  it  is  nevertheless  re- 
moved from  these  by  a  distance  at  least  as  great  as  that  which 
separates  from  them  the  Siphonophora." 

Birds  of  Kansas. — Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  my  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Kansas  (Oct.,  1872),  six  addi- 
tional species  have  been  observed ;  viz :  Colaptes  Mexicaiius^ 
Helmitkerus  vennivorus,  Dendroeca  striata^  D.  maculosa^  Larus 
Delmvarensis  and  Podiceps  auritus  var.  CcUifornwus. — F.  H.  Snow. 

Ostrich  Breeding. — The  success  which  has  attended  the  ostrich- 
breeding  farms  in  South  Africa  has  induced  some  French  gentle- 
men to  endeavor  to  imitate  the  system  in  Algeria,  and  African 
birds  have  also  been  sent  to  La  Plata  and  other  countries  in  South 
America,  where  it  is  hoped  they  may  take  the  place  of  the  native 
birds,  which  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  African  ostrich.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  system  on  which  ostrich  farms  are  conducted  is 
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as  follows : — The  birds  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  aboot  three 
years  old,  are  placed  in  separate  paddocks,  in  pairs,  and  their 
eggs  are  either  hatched  in  the  natural  way  or  placed  in  incubators 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  this  means  a  larger  proportion  of 
eggs  is  hatched.  The  young  birds  are  fed  on  grass,  lucem,  and 
other  vegetable  matters,  and  are  sheltered  at  night.  Each  pair  of 
birds  will  produce  about  twenty  chickens,  which  may  be  plucked 
when  they  are  about  eighteen  months  <)ld,  before  which  time  the 
feathers  are  not  of  much  value.  The  price  of  good  ostrich  feathers, 
wholesale,  is  about  40  /.  per  pound  weight.  If  the  birds  are  well 
kept,  and  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  food,  their  feathers  are  of 
good  quality ;  but  the  plumage  of  wild  birds  is  considered  superior 
to  that  of  inferior  tame  ones.  The  value  of  each  year's  plucking 
fh>m  the  young  birds  is  about  7  2.,  and  of  the  birds  themselves 
six  months  old  is  30  L  to  35  l.  The  breeding  birds  are  wor& 
125  L  per  pair. — Nature. 

Case  of  a  Dog  Nursing  a  Kitten.  —  Mr.  John  Downing, 
residing  at  No.  27  Morgan  Street,  has  a  female  dog  of  some  breed 
of  setter,  which  has  not  been  pregnant  for  upwards  of  three 
years.  At  her  last  pregnancy  she  gave  birth  to  six  pups,  of 
which  one  only  was  allowed  to  survive ;  this  one  was  continued 
with  her  only  six  months.  Since  then  she  has  been  entirely 
alone,  and  spends  her  days  in  a  close  yard  and  her  nights  in 
a  house. 

She  has  always  been  averse  to  the  society  of  cats,  repelling  all 
their  advances  towards  friendship.  About  two  months  ago  the 
family  procured  a  very  small  kitten,  and  the  dog  was  soon  ob- 
served to  keep  it  near  her,  and  rather  tagged  it  around.  About 
four  weeks  ago  the  dog  was  observed  to  be  nursing  the  kitten,  and 
has  steadily  given  it  milk  ever  since.  The  four  posterior  mamma? 
are  a  little  tumefied,  but  the  forward  ones  are  as  flat  as  in  an 
unimpregnated  puppy.  Upon  gentle  pressure,  an  abundant  flow 
of  milk  readily  shows  itself,  and  what  seems  remarkable,  fVom  all 
the  teats  alike.  The  kitten  thrives  vigorously,  which  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  the  milk  is  a  normal  secretion.  As  soon  as  the 
kitten  approaches  the  dog,  she  lies  down  and  offers  herself  to  the 
kitten  as  to  her  own  offspring,  and  the  kitten  purrs  itself  to  sleep 
while  nursing,  apparently  regarding  its  adopted  mother  as  a  per- 
fectly normal  substitute  for  its  natural  nurse.  —  F,  H.  Wiluams, 
70  Mulberry  St.j  Hartford,  Oct.  26,  1874. 
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The  Earthworks  of  "Fort  Ancient." — On  the  16tb  of  June, 
1869,  I  found  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  famous  "Fort 
Ancient,"  on  the  little  Miami  River,  some  four  miles  above  the 
town  of  Morrow  in  Warren  County,  Ohio ;  and  as  a  day's  leisure 
was  left  me  I  determined  to  visit  these  interesting  remains  of  the 
prehistoric  tribes  of  America.  The  following  notes  additional  to 
those  made  by  previous  visitors  may  be  of  interest.  With  a 
tracing  in  my  hand  of  the  syrvey  of  Dr.  Locke,  as  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions,  I  ascended  the  road 
leading  eastward  fi'om  the  railroad  station  and  entered  the  fortifi- 
cations at  a  point  which  is  said  to  have  been  an  original  outlet, 
but  which  has  been  so  enlarged  for  the  use  of  the  present  roadway 
that  its  original  facing  is  now  gone.  The  excavation  thus  made 
has  revealed  a  section  which  shows  that  the  earthwork  was  orig- 
inally begun  by  building  an  exterior  retaining  wall,  two  to  four 
feet  high,  of  flat  stones. 

The  outer  parapet  of  the  fort  was  now  followed  by  me  with 
great  faithfulness  entirely  around  the  enclosure.  Descent  was 
made  into  each  and  every  ravine,  and  the  whole  examined  as  care- 
fully us  was  possible  for  one  person  to  do  in  about  five  hours ;  it 
will  be  remembered  that  twelve  persons  were  occupied  two  days 
in  making  the  survey  published  by  Dr.  Locke. 

The  principal  new  features  that  I  noted  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  The  retaining  wall  above  mentioned. 

2.  Certain  outlets,  twelve  in  number,  are  not  for  drainage 
purposes.  On  the  contrary,  they  invariably  have  on  the  inside  a 
raised  pathway  crossing  the  interior  ditches  and  connecting  the 
outlet  with  the  interior  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
open  exteriorly  not  into  a  ravine,  but  upon  the  crests  of  ridges 
dividing  two  ravines. 

3.  The  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  parapet  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  the  just  mentioned  actual 
gateways  opening  out  upon  crests  of  ridges,  and  second,  sluices 
for  drainage — whence  many  of  the  small  streams  take  their  rise. 

The  engraving  given  by  Dr.  Locke,  therefore  needs  correction 
in  these  particulars. 
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Of  the  seventy  breaks  in  the  parapet  not  more  than  twenty  were 
used  as  gateways. 

4.  The  gateways  are  distinguished  by  having  their  floors  ele- 
vated above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  both  outside  and 
inside  of  the  parapet ;  they  were  also  probably  all  faced  and  paved 
with  stone,  as  remains  of  these  stone  facings  are  often  seen,  and 
the  facing  and  paving  of  one  of  the  gateways  are  still  almost 
perfecll}'  preserved. 

5.  At  one  point  there  are  plain  traces  of  a  stone  pathway 
(probably  originally  stone  steps)  leading  for  a  long  distance  from 
a  gateway  down  the  crest  of  the  ridge  towards  the  brook  that 
empties  into  the  little  Miami. 

6.  The  ravines  of  the  western  side  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
fortification  had  been  so  filled  with  brush  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  examine  them  as  thoroughly  as  was  desirable,  or  to  visit 
the  well  near  by. 

7.  The  entire  interior  of  the  northern  half  of  the  fort  is  now 
under  cultivation,  and  the  plough  has  revealed  two  large  piles  of 
stones  at  one  spot. 

8.  There  are  but  two  instances  of  recent  gullies  cut  through 
the  embankments,  and  the  ravines  are  now  in  very  nearly  tlie  same 
condition  as  when  the  work  was  built.  Onl}-  in  four  places  are 
the  original  ravines  perceptibly  deeper  than  when  the  work  was 
deserteil. 

9.  Man}'  holes  have  been  dug  by  treasure-seekers,  especiaUy  by 
a  person  from  Lebanon,  who  is  continually  resorting  hither  with  a 
hazel  rod  in  his  hand. 

10.  Two  mounds  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods  on  the  south  and 
east  of  the  fortification  as  reported  to  me  by  the  farmer  living  in 
the  neighboring  house  on  the  ChiUieothe  road,  but  I  had  oot 
time  to  hunt  for  them. 

1 1 .  An  oak  tree  on  the  northern  face  of  the  embankment  was 
recently  cut  down  having  five  hundred  rings  counted  by  Hon.  E. 
D.  Mansfield,  in  1855. 

12.  No  stone  implements  were  found  nor  any  traces  of  them. 

13.  The  general  impression  that  one  must  receive  firom  the 
study  of  this  remarkable  earthwork  is  that  it  was  once  the  defence 
of  a  walled  town, — that  it  was  not  a  hasty  construction,  nor  soob 
abandoned,  but  was  occupied  for  a  long  period.  The  central  neck 
is  so  well  guarded  at  both  its  ends,  as  well  as  its  sides,  that  it  woold 
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seem  as  though  the  inhabitants  had  provided  for  a  retreat  in  case 
of  the  capture  of  either  half  of  the  town.  The  southern  half  is 
far  better  defended,  naturally,  by  ravines  and  steep  inclines,  and 
ai-tiflcially  b^'  its  double  walls,  so  that  this  may  well  have  been  the 
first  home  of  the  people  who,  afterwards,  extended  the  limits  of 
their  walled  town  northwards.  The  weakest  portion  of  the  fortress 
is  on  its  northeastern  side  where  the  artificial  embankments  are 
unusually  high  and  steep,  and  where  the  main  gateway  opens  out 
upon  a  broad  level  field  on  which  is  erected  the  mysterious  enclos- 
ure whose  outlines  are  given  by  Locke.  The  mound  at  the  farther 
end  of  this  enclosure  I  should  say  might  well  have  served  as  a 
watch-tower  either  for  the  besieged  or  the  besiegers, — its  parallel 
walls  affording  means  of  escape  and  of  defence.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me  but  that  the  forest  ma^'  have  been  allowed  to  stand  both  within 
and  without  the  fort,  even  during  its  occupation,  the  trees  being 
indeed  an  advantage  both  as  protection  against  sun  and  wind,  and 
as  affording  great  help  in  actual  combat. — Cleveland  Ad  be. 

[Being  unnble  to  reproduce  Mr.  Abbc'd  drawings  we  have  omitted  his  letters  of 
reference.— Eds.] 

MICBOSCOFY. 

Distribution  of  the  Rhizopops. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  Prof.  Leidy  remarked  that 
while  it  was  exceptional  to  find  the  same  species  of  the  higher 
sub-kingdoms  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  appeared  to 
be  the  rule  that  most  species  of  ftotozoa  were  found  everywhere 
under  the  same  conditions.  A  large  number  of  our  fresh-water 
forms  he  had  recognized  as  the  same  as  those  described  by  Euro- 
pean authors.  A  less  number  of  species  are  probably  peculiar 
to  every  region.  Among  our  fresh-water  Rhizopods  he  had  ob- 
served not  only  the  genera  Amceba,  Arcella,  Diffugia,  Euglypha, 
Trinema,  Lagynis,  Actinophrys,  etc.,  but  also  most  of  the  species 
of  these  as  indicate<l  by  European  naturalists.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  whether  our  fresh- water  Protozoa  have  reached  us  from 
the  same  sources  as  those  of  Europe  and  other  remote  countries. 
If  derived  from  the  same  sources  they  were  probably  infused  in 
the  waters  of  the  dilferent  continents  at  an  early  age  when  the 
latter  were  not  separated  by  ocean  barriers.  If  thus  early  infused 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  multitude  of  specific  forms 
retaining  their  identity  through  a  long  period  of  time.  Such  a 
view  might  appear  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  not 
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justly  so,  for  the  simplest  forms  would  be  the  slowest  or  least 
likely  to  vary,  while  the  most  complex,  from  their  extended  re- 
lationships, would  be  most  liable  to  variation.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  simplest  forms  of  life,  of  the  same  species,  may  have  origi- 
nated independently  of  one  another,  not  only  in  different  places, 
but  also  at  different  times,  and  may  yet  continue  to  do  so.  While 
the  highest  forms  of  life  may  have  been  slowly  evolved  from  the 
simplest  forms  of  the  remotest  age,  equally  simple  forms  may 
have  started  into  existence  at  all  times  down  to  the  present 
period.  From  the  later  original  forms  new  ones  may  have  been 
evolved  to  speed  towards  the  same  goal  as  those  which  preceded 
them. 

NOTES. 

In  an  article  in  the  "North  American  Review"  entitled  "Exact 
Science  in  America,"  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb  concludes  that  "we 
are  a  generation  behind  the  age  in  nearly  every  branch  of  exact 
science."  He  attributes  this  to  the  want  of  effective  organization 
and  incentive  rather  than  to  our  lack  of  zeal  in  developing  the 
material  resources  of  the  country.  This  statement  also  applies  in 
a  measure  to  biolocrical  science.  How  far  the  state  and  national 
geological  and  biological  surveys  have  served,  instead  of  any  more 
direct  and  effective  means  of  organizing  scientific  efforts,  would  be 
an  interesting  inquiry.  As  it  is,  the  national  and  several  state 
geological  surveys  have  been  almost  the  only  means  of  educating 
students  in  science,  of  bringing  to  a  focus  the  labors  of  scattered 
scientists,  and  of  placing  before  the  people  the  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations with  more  or  less  care  of  the  geology  and  natural  pro- 
ductions of  our  states  and  territories.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  state  of  New  York.  By  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  a  series  of  volumes  on 
the  geology,  agriculture,  palaeontology,  zoology  and  botany  of  that 
commonwealth  have  been  issued,  which  have  altogether  immensely 
advanced  these  sciences  in  this  country  and  assured  European 
naturalists  that  in  native  ability  and  power  of  observation  and  of 
producing  useful  results  from  abstruse  knowledge  the  American  is 
not  behind  his  trans- Atlantic  brother  in  science.  That  survey 
also  called  in  the  aid  of  some  eminent  European  naturalists,  es- 
tablished a  large  museum,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a 
body  of  assistants  who  have  formed  a  coterie  or  school  of  observ- 
ers, which  have  done  and  are  doing  much  to  elevate  the  standard 
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of  pure  science  in  our  country.  The  Coast  Survey  in  like  manner, 
and  the  survey  of  the  Territories,  have  built  up  centres  of  science 
and  gathered  at  Washington  a  number  of  scientists,  which  have 
made  that  city  second  to  no  other  scientific  centre  in  the  United 
States,  aud  developed  the  energies  and  collected  the  results  fh>m 
observers  scattered  over  the  country.  The  direct  influence  of  sur- 
veys, geodetic,  geographical,  and  geological,  in  developing  our 
science  is  most  apparent.  Certainly  our  colleges  and  universities 
thus  far  have  not  proved  to  be  centres  for  the  advancement  of 
science ;  they  tend  to  act  rather  as  conservators  of  knowledge. 
Exception  should  of  course  be  made  for  Harvard  and  Yale. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  some  of  the  most  talented  obser- 
vers are  not  connected  with  any  college  or  survey,  and  science  has 
been  largely  indebted  to  isolated  students  for  her  most  valuable  dis- 
coveries. But  it  is  to  state  and  government  surveys  that  America 
is  on  the  whole  most  indebted  for  her  present  scientific  position ; 
in  other  words  to  grants  of  money  and  incentives  to  work  from  the 
people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  the  scientific  citizens  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
who  lately  had  a  hearing  before  the  State  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  regard  to  a  re-survey  of  the  topography,  geology  and 
biology  of  the  state,  will  we  hope,  meet  with  favorable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  this  winter.  By  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  a  careful,  elaborate 
and  most  useful  survey  of  that  small  state  can  be  made.  No  sur- 
vey has  been  made  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  value  of  the  brief 
and  incomplete  reports  published  by  the  state,  about  forty  years 
since,  i.  e,  the  botanical  works  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson,  Gould's 
"  Invertebrates  of  Massachusetts,"  Storer's  "  Fishes  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Harris'  "  Treatise  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  the  State," 
— the  value  of  these,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  excellent  reports, 
as  educational  works,  in  making  students  of  science,  in  assisting 
state  teachers  and  in  aiding  farmers  and  gardeners  in  combating 
ii^jurious  insects,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

So  valuable  have  these  works  been  considered,  that  the  state 
reprinted  those  of  Drs.  Gould  and  Harris  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
Every  motive  of  state  pride  and  economy  calls  for  a  thorough  and 
final  survey  of  the  state,  with  reports  on  all  departments  of 
science,  botanical  and  zoological  as  well  as  geological  and  topo- 
graphical.   Several  other  states,  as  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  North 
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Carolina  and  others,  are  making  re-surveys.    Such  a  survey,  oom- 
prehensive  and  thorough,  embracing  biology  as  well  as  physical 
geography  and  geology,  can  be  done  much  cheaper  than  many 
may  think.    The  work  can  be  accomplished  as  in  the  past,  largely 
by  naturalists  and  students  without  pay.    Many  monographs  oo 
groups  of  animals  and  plants,  private  geological  explorations  and 
the  coast  survey  triangulations  already  made  can  be  worked  id 
without  cost.    The  final  reports  can  be  sold  at  cost,  and  thus 
repay  the  original  outlay  in  printing  them.     Those  of  some  states 
have  already  more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  publication.    It  is  to  • 
be  hoped   that  the  biological  side  of  the  survey  will  be  fully 
attended  to.    There  is  a  pressing  need  among  our  agriculturists  of 
a  knowledge  of  our  parasitic  plants  and  injurious  animals. 

The  amount  of  produce  annually  raised  in  the  United  States  is 
$2,500,000,000.      It  is  estimated  that  we  lose  one-fifth  of  this 
amount,  or  $500,000,000,  from  the  attacks  of  injurious  plants  and 
animals.     Of  this  amount  certainly  one-tenth,  or  $50,000,000 
could  be  saved  with  a  proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  agri- 
culturists of  the  forms  and  habits  of  the  injurious  species.    In 
one  year  it  is  said  that  in  the  Eastern  counties  of  Massachusetts 
the  farmers  lost  $250,000  worth  of  grass  from  the  attacks  of  the 
army  worm.     In  1871,  in  Essex  County  alone,  $10,000  worth  of 
onions  were  destroyed  by  a  minute  insect ;  a  loss  that  a  slight 
knowledge  might  readily  have  prevented.    We  need  state  aid  in 
afibrding  the  means  of  importing  and  raising  certain  parasitic 
insects  which  prey  on  the  injurious  forms.     In  a  money  point  o 
view  the  natural  history  side  of  the  proposed  survey  is  fully  8 
important  as  the  geological  or  topographical. 

Moreover  the   biological  department  of  the  survey  could 
carried  on  at  a  slight  expense  compared  with  the  topograph! 
and  geological ;  and  the  reports,  if  properly  illustrated  and  c 
taining  notes  on  the  modes  of  living  of  injurious  plants  and 
mals,  would,  we  doubt  not,  fully  repay  the  original  cost  of  print 

The  attempt  to  colonize  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  with  lob 
seems  to  have  met  with  success.     Of  a  hundred  large  femah 
sters  with  eggs  sent  in  June,  1873,  from  the  eastern  states, 
survived,  and  were  placed  in  the  bay.     Fifteen  or  twenty 
were  lately  caught  bj-  a  Chinese  fisherman  while  casting  1 
for  shrimp. 
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A  RECORD  of  works  on  geology,  mineralog}'  and  paleontology, 
British  and  foreign,  will  be  issued  by  the  middle  of  1875,  to  eon- 
tain  short  abstracts  or  notices  of  papers,  books  and  maps  pub- 
lished in  1874.  The  first  volume  will  contain  from  200  to  800 
pages.  Price  10s.,  6d.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  "Nature,"  care  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  Society  of  Natural  Science  has  lately  been  organized  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  with  the  following  officers,  —  President,  C. 
Van  Brunt ;  Vice  Pi^esident,  W.  G.  Stevenson,  M.  D. ;  Secretary, 
W.  R.  Gerard ;  Treasurer,  C.  F.  Arnold. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  of  New  Jersey,  well  known  as  a  naturalist  and 
pisciculturist,  died  August  24.  He  wrote  on  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  the  mammals. 

Francis  Walker,  the  entomologist,  died  Oct.  5. 
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